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FOREWORD 

tahoT  turnover  refers  to  tbe  hiring  and  firing  of  men.  By 
excessive  labor  turnover  ia  meant  the  excessive  hiring  and  firing  of 
employee.  Speaking  broadly,  the  averse  coacem  hires  or  fires  as 
many  people  during  the  year  as  are  on  its  payroll.  This  great 
flow  of  labor  from  shop  to  shop  is  a  serious  loss  both  to  employer 
and  employe.  Estimates  of  the  cost  to  the  employer  of  securing, 
hiring  and  adjusting  the  new  employe  to  an  oi^&nization  range 
from  $30  to  $500  per  individual. 

More  than  this-,  it  makes  difficult  the  formation  of  an  esprit  de 
corps  in  an  organization,  and  makes  almost  impossible  extensive 
participation  by  employes  in  management.  The  degenerative 
effects  of  excessive  labor  turnover  on  employes  are  too  obvious  to 
need  mention. 

The  bettering  of  this  condition  will  require  the  development  of 
I  a  "fourth  arm"  of'industry,  which  will  specialize  in  the  scientific 
I  dealing  with  personnel  as  the  production,  sales  and  financial  depart- 
[  menta  specialize  in  their  respective  fields.    The  methods  of  this 
sdenoe  are  not  standardized.    This  volume  is  edited  with  the  hope 
of  contributii^  to  the  forward  movement  of  this  science  by  pre- 
senting a  description  of  the  work  61  some  plants  or  individuals  who 
k  have  paid  conspicuous  attention  to  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  particularly  to  Mr. 
Boyd  Fisher. 

Joseph  H.  Willits,  Ph.D., 

Editor  in  Charge  (4  Vdvmu. 
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ADVANTAGES   OF    CENTRALIZED    EMPLOYMENT' 

Bt  E.  M.  Hofxinb, 
FreaideDt,  Dajrtmouth  Cdlege,  Hanow,  N.  H. 

It  IB  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  advantagefl  of  centraUeed 
employment  work  as  an  untried  thing,  or  even  as  a  new  deputure. 
Progress  has  been  so  definite  along  this  line  that  it  is  becoming  the 
exceptional  thing  among  conspicuously  well-managed  concerns  to 
find  those  which  have  not  established  functionalized  employment 
departments.  There  is  not  a  city  in  the  country  in  which  there  is 
not  a  considerable  number  of  companies  of  the  first  Importance 
which  have  accepted  the  principles  of  employment  work  as  of  fun- 
dwnental  importance. 

Evolution  of  Centrauzsd  Euplotubnt 
The  centralised  employment  department  is  the  nattiral  suc- 
cessor in  the  evolution  of  business  from  the  methods  which  have 
been  common  in  business  since  industry  first  began  to  assume  its 
large  importance  in  the  world's  affairs.  In  the  very  beginning 
labor-saving  machinery  came  in.  Somebody  invented  the  loom 
and  set  it  up  in  an  English  kitchen.  Then  someone  figured  that, 
if  power  could  be  found,  a  further  advance  in  production  would  be 
made  that  would  enormously  increase  economic  wealth.  At  this 
point  the  centralization  of  labor-saving  machinery  became  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  Bources  of  power  might  be  accessible.  Thus 
we  came  to  the  factory.  The  first  application  of  power  to  machin- 
ery was  the  water  power;  then  came  the  invention  of  steam  and  a 
whole  world  of  possibilities  was  opened  up  for  the  development  of 
the  factory  system.  The  first  factories  were  bams  and  sheds  and 
old  houses.  Then  someone,  considerably  later,  decided  that  the 
machinery  could  be  set  up  to  greater  advantage  in  a  special  build- 
ing. So  production  came  to  the  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  factory  construction,  from  which  time  the  study  and  develop- 
ment of  this  has  been  constant. 

■Addnn  deliTered  btfore  de  PhiUdelphiA  Association  for  the  Diaouaaion 
of  Employment  ProblemB,  November  S,  1616. 
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2  The  Annals  of  the  Auebican  Ac&dbut 

Then,  men  began  to  see  the  advantage  in  arrangiDg  the  machin- 
ery so  as  to  facilitate  routing  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing. 
So,  in  the  evolution,  scientific  management  developed.  Scientific 
management  is  not  an  arbitrary  and  machine-like  way  of  doing 
things,  as  sometimes  it  is  interpreted  to  be;  but  it  is  rather  the  reo- 
ognition  that  there  is  one  best  way  of  doing  each  specific  thing  in 
the  world,  and  that  study  and  effort  to  discover  that  way  is  well 
worth  while. 
/  '  ?%ti»  jhrough  the  evolution  from  labor-saving  machineiy, 
sources  of  power,  factory  design  and  scientific  mangement,  we  come 
down  to  the  latest  factor  in  the  development  of  the  competitive 
method.  At  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  in  particular  that 
one  intelligent  concern  can  do  over  another  equally  intelligent  in 
the  securing  of  raw  materials.  There  is  nothing  that  one  well- 
administered  concern  can  do  that  gives  it  an  advantage  in  policy 
over  another  concern  equally  well-managed.  AU  can  buy  the  same 
kinds  of  machinery  if  they  know  where  to  get  it;  or  they  can  design 
the  same  kind.  Processes  cannot  now  be  kept  long  entirely  secret. 
Nothing  is  secure  which  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  compet- 
itor cannot  know  how  it  is  done.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  those 
who  want  to  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis  of  profit  desire  to  estab- 
lish a  reputation  for  intelligent  and  considerate  action  which  will 
make  people  want  to  stay  with  them.  It  is.  coming  to  be  under- 
stood, in  other  words,  that  the  opportunity  for  increased  dividends 
and  for  advantage  over  competitive  concerns,  lies  largely  in  the 
relationship  which  can  be  established  with  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  productive  labor  force.  Thus  it  is  that  attention 
is  being  not  only  attracted  to,  but  literally  riveted  upon,  this  great 
ims]rstematized  and  loi^  entirely  neglected  field  of  problems  of 
personnel. 

The  movement  ia  under  a  headway  that  cannot  be  stopped; 
and  some  concerns  who  will  not  openly  admit  their  interest  in  mat- 
ters of  this  sort  are  in  effect,  though  under  different  names,  ear- 
nestly, even  if  uninteUigently,  seeking  a  basis  of  action  which  shall 
remove  industrial  unrest  from  their  organizations.  The  one  grea^ 
eat  problem  in  American  industry  at  the  present  time  ia  how  to  get, 
and  how  to  keep,  a  labor  supply  which  will  do  the  work  at  hand  in 
the  best  and  the  moat  profitable  way. 
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Adtantaoeb  of  Centralized  Euplotmbnt  3 

Backwabdnesb  or  Ambbica 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  mdustrial  progress  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  wont  to  boast  of  the  advantages  of  our  methods 
over  those  of  other  countries.  But  yet,  we  have  come  very  late 
to  this  problem.  The  success  of  Germany  in  carrying  on  the  pres- 
ent war,  in  which  she  has  shown  such  remarkable  resourcefulness 
and  0uch  remarkable  ability,  is  due  no  more  to  her  efficient  han- 
dling of  men  and  arms  than  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  spent 
years  in  speciaUzing  on  human  relations  in  industry.  Social  ad- 
justments had  been  worked  out  to  greater  scientific  accuracy  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  England's  problem  was  how 
to  apply  the  talents  and  potential  ability  of  her  men  and  women  to 
the  stem  necessities  facing  her  in  problems  of  production,  no  less 
than  in  matters  of  military  and  naval  policy.  In  America  at  the 
present  time,  amid  all  the  shortages  that  exist,  the  one  great  over- 
whelming shortage  is  of  men  and  women  properly  equipped  to  do 
the  work  which  is  available  for  this  country  to  do,  if  only  we  can 
handle  it. 

Two  years  ago  a  manager  of  major  rank  in  a  great  Philadel- 
phia plant  told  me :  "  We  are  not  interested  in  problems  of  personnel. 
We  have  a  lot  of  work;  but  there  are  always  more  people  to  do  it 
than  there  is  work;  and  if  those  we  have  do  not  wish  to  work  under 
our  conditions,  they  can  go,  and  we  will  go  out  and  get  others." 
Even  so  Boon  the  folly  of  such  a  remark  is  apparent.  The  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot.  The  work  is  available  in  quantities,  but  workers 
can  hardly  be  secured  at  any  w^es. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  will  be  the  result  on  industry  in 
America  at  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  a  certainty,  however,  that 
one  of  two  alternatives  will  have  to  be  faced:  either  we  are  going 
into  an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  will  continue  to  need, 
as  we  are  coming  to  need  now,  people  who  are  trained  to  our  work, 
who  are  loyal  to  our  organisations,  and  whom  we  can  induce  to  re- 
main steadily  with  us;  or  else  we  are'  going  into  an  era  of  competi- 
tion and  price-cutting,  when  every  element  of  risk  must  be  elimina- 
ted, and  when  every  element  of  waste  must  be  guarded  i^ainst, 
when  manufacturers  must  come  down  to  the  baalB  of  utiliDi^  every 
advantage  at  hand. 

A  Chicago  man  sud  to  me  recently : 
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I  Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  I  inmsted  that  than  wsB  nothing  in  oentnUMdttnploy* 
ment  for  as.  But  I  come  to  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  true  analogy  in  this 
to  ovir  inirchanug  department.  Two  j«m  ago  we  put  a  man  in  charge  of  pur- 
ehaoing  nniply  our  printed  forms;  and  I  found  a  few  wedcB  ago,  upon  invee^»- 
tion,  that  this  oentraliied  reapousibilit}'  hw  mTod  us  over  136,000  io  two  yeut. 
Somehow,  out  of  this  I  saw  the  arguibent  for  the  employtneat  office.  If  the  r^ 
moval  of  responaibility  for  printed  forms  from  our  department  heads  atioompliahed 
BO  much,  what  wouldn't  happen  if  in  like  way  we  rttnoTsd  reeponsibiBty  for  the 
purchase  of  our  labor? 

Attitcdd  or  Dbfabthbnt  Hiiai>8  , 
RecognitioD  has  to  be  siyen  to  one  thing  in  coosideriiig  the 
estBblifihinent  of  such  a  department.  For  some  reason  the  average 
man  feela  that  his  bailiwick  is  invaded  unduly  if  in  any  way  au- 
thority is  taken  away  from  him  in  regard  either  to  the  hiring  or  to 
the  discharge  of  employes  whoae  work  he  is  directing.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  convince  foremen  or  department  managers  that  many 
men  in  their  places  who  have  held  ideas  like  theirs  have  come  to 
feel  that  they  have  been  relieved  of  a  burden  of  whose  weight  they 
had  no  idea  whUe  it  was  upon  them.  Many  a  man  has  come  to  feel 
relief  at  the  opportunity  to  apply  himself  to  the  specific  work  in 
which  he  was  skilled,  as  he  never  had  the  opportunity  to  do  while 
held  responsible  for  keeping  up  his  own  labor  supply.  Experience 
justifies  the  argument  that  a  well  set  up  employment  department, 
tactfully  managed  and  administratively  endorsed,  will  vindicate 
itself  to  the  worst  skeptics,  if  it  is  but  given  time. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  matter,  which  is  a  weakness  not 
yet  corrected  in  modem  theories  of  organization,  using  the  term 
organization  in  its  technical  sense.  The  transition  from  the  old- 
time  xmit  type  to  the  fun<ytional  type  of  organization  has  brought 
in  its  train  of  major  advantages  certain  weaknesses  which  remain 
to  be  corrected.  There  is  always  the  tendency,  in  this  newer  form 
of  organization,  that  goes  inevitably  with  specialiiation,  to  narrow 
the  range  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  various  executives  of 
lesser  rank  and  their  respective  subordinates,  from  concern  for  the 
company's  interests  as  a  whole  to  concern  simply  for  the  function- 
ahzed  department.  This  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  period  when 
nnHrJTnuTn  emphasis  had  of  necessity  to  be  placed  upon  departmental 
boundaries  in' order  to  establish  the  system.  But  once  established, 
the  system  requires  that  connection  of  one  man  with  another 
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should  be  not  siinply  by  route  of  the  charted  lises  of  an  organisft- 
tioD  sheet,  but  that  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  company's  bumneflB 
should  feel  definite  relationships  with  all  others  of  the  force,  to  an 
extent  that  each  should  have  concern  that  all  responsibilities  of 
the  company  should  be  met  in  whatsoever  functlonaUsed  depart- 
ment they  might  appear. 

The  one  great  weakness  that  the  functionahsed  organisation 
has  failed  to  correct  is  a  tendency  to  breed  executives  without 
antennae  for  the  interests  of  respective  organisations  as  wholes. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  fault  that  can  be  corrected  only  slowly,  and  even 
then  must  be  a  matter  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  worker  is  bred 
rather  than  the  way  in  which  organisation  should  be  outlined  on 
printed  charts. 

It  is  all  very  difficult  and  hard  to  get  at;  but  it  is  all  tremen- 
dously involved  in  the  question  of  how  to  create  the  new  spirit  of 
etprit  de  corpt  and  cooperation,  which  successful  industries  will  have 
to  create.  It  is  studies  such  as  are  involved  in  questions  of  this 
sort  that  become  a  vital  part  of  the  comprehensive  work  of  a  well 
designed  employment  office;  and  it  is  by  such  avenues  that  it  can 
beccHne  of  maTtimum  usefulness  to  beads  of  concerns. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  in  concerns  where^broad 
and  intelligent  policies  prevail  at  the  top,  and  where  systems  are 
installed  looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  lower  grade  positions, 
there  is  such  frequent  failure  to  transmit  the  spirit  behind  these 
things  beyond  a  small  group  at  the  top  who  know  just  what  they  are 
fdl  about.  Sometimes  this  group  attempts  to  familiarize  a  some- 
what larger  group,  subordinate  to  them,  with  the  motives  and  the 
spirit  behind  proposed  projects;  but  usually  the  scheme  never  gets 
down  to  the  mass  of  productive  workers  in  any  form  that  carries 
conviction  to  their  minds  that  there  is  a  broad  conception  behind 
it.  Therefore,  not  knowing  what  these  things  are  all  about,  tbey 
become  skeptical;  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  the  or^nal  good  is 
BO  completely  neutralised  that  there  is  little  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany in  having  had  the  broad  conception  at  the  initiation  of  the 
plan.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is,  that  too  often  there  seems 
to  be  a  complete  insulation  between  the  people  at  the  top  of  the 
company  and  those  at  the  bottom,  due  to  the  mental  or  spiritual 
inatMlity  of  sub-managOTS  and  sub-foremen  to  transmit  the  sinrit 
of  men  hi^er  up  to  those  lower  down.    It  is  here  ^ain  that  the 
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mtdligently  adminifltovd  employmoat  office  can  become  of  value 
entirely  diflproportionate  to  an;  cost  iovolved  in  mainttuning  it. 

Rblatite  Iupobtancb  of  Executives  and  Wobkinq  Force 
There  is  anotlier  fallacy  to  be  overthrown,  and  that  ie  the 
old-tame  autocratic  and  arbitrary  theory  that  the  subordinate  pro- 
ductive worker  exists  to  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  executive  over 
him.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  that  executives  exist 
rather  to  correlate  and  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  productive 
force.  One  cannot  argue  this  case  as  a  whole  without  going  into 
an  immuue  amount  of  detail,  but  superficially  it  is  true  that  the 
world's  work  would  be  far  more  completely  done  if  all  executives 
were  to  be  wiped  out  of  existence  at  one  stroke  than  if  all  produc- 
tive labor  were  to  be. 

If  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  the  complete  elim- 
ination of  one  group  or  the  other,  I  think  that  moet  of  us  would 
spare  the  executives  before  we  would  the  productive  force.  Men 
in  the  highest  positions,  however,  will  concede  this  far  more  quickly 
thau  the  foreman  who  has  just  been  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

There  is  an  assumption  that  needs  to  be  guarded  against  in 
any  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  an  employment  depart- 
ment, namely,  that  employment  is  a  term  covering  an  occasional 
thing.  The  attitude'has  been  too  frequent  that  the  whole  problem 
was  to  get  the  man  in,  and  that  once  in  the  system  he  is  in  a  hop- 
pet  and  as  the  mill  grinds  he  will  be  ground  out  either  as  wheat  or 
chaff.  Leaving  the  ethics  of  the  matter  entirely  aside,  we  cannot 
as  a  matter  of  profits  continue  to  have  so  much  lost  as  chaff.  It 
costs  too  much  continually  to  feed  the  hopper.  Having  secured 
the  force,  there  is  financial  advantage  to  a  company  in  keeping  it 
and  in  maintfuning  it  under  such  conditions  that  the  individuals 
composing  it  will  be  unwilling  to  leave.  There  is  nothing  vision- 
ary about  this  proposition.  It  comes  down  to  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  financial  welfare  of  the  concern. 

Supervision  after  Hirinq 

This  brings  up  the  point  of  the  function  of  the  employment 

department  after  the  labor  force  is  engaged.    The  curse  of  industry 

in  the  past  has  been  the  impersonal  nature  of  its  administratiou. 

This  is  a  very  real  danger  at  the  present  time  in  the  development 
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(rf  the  theory  of  the  employment  department.  This  department, 
more  than  any  other,  cannot  afford  to  become  imperB(mal.  It  ia, 
in  my  estimation,  the  danger  of  the  whole  tendency  of  the  preset 
day  to  judge  by  prescribed  tests  in  regard  to  the  retention  or  re- 
jection of  workraa  either  on  the  job,  or  in  r^ard  to  those  being 
newly  soi^ht. 

But  having  secured  an  individual  to  do  our  work,  and  having 
got  him  established  on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  department 
into  which  he  goes,  what,  then,  is  the  realm  of  the  employment 
department?  Hiere  can  be  no  question  that  the  respective  de- 
partment heads  must  be  the  final  judges  in  regard  to  the  grade  of 
work  and  the  desirability  of  retention  of  the  individual  employe 
under  them.  They  know  the  work  to  be  done.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  kindnesa  to  them,  aa  well  as  to  the  people  under 
them,  that  some  department  outside  of  theirs  shall  continually 
watch  their  poUcy  and  appraiee  it  by  outside  standards  in  relation 
to  its  pohciee  with  the  people  working  therein. 

There  is  a  factor  involved  in  many  a  discharge  which  never 
comes  to  be  known  by  the  man  who  cute  the  relationship  between 
the  company  and  the  individual.  If  the  people  of  our  productive 
forces  are  going  to  work  with  enthusiasm  and  loyalty,  they  must 
have  confidence  that  discharge  is  not  comii^  to  them  because  of 
conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  that  a  peremptory 
HiHfnJBftftl  shall  not  come  to  them  for  temporary  impairment  of  abU- 
i^  which  has  been  preceded  by  faithful  and  painstaking  work. 
There  must  be  some  avenue  through  which  information  can  be  se- 
cured as  to  the  justice  of  the  action  of  the  man  above,  as  well  as  to 
the  basic  reason  for  the  fault  of  the  man  below.  If  it  is  discovered 
that  a  man  has  fallen  off  in  his  work,  due  to  some  temporary  condi- 
tion of  such  a  nature  as  would  have  impaired  the  work  of  the  h^hest 
executive  as  well  as  that  of  the  lowest  operative,  the  man  down  the 
line  who  receives  the  discharge  is  going  to  resent  bitterly  the  lack 
of  opportuoiiy  for  him  to  bring  out  the  extenuating  circumstances, 
which  he  knows  would  be  so  plainly  evident  in  the  case  of  the  man  of 
higher  rank.  For  some  such  reasons  as  these  an  employment  de- 
partment ought  to  have  a  definite  right  of  access  to  individuals 
throughout  the  plant.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  a  brake  on 
unreasonable  discharge  may  be  established  by  such  a  contact. 
Hardly  a  concern  at  the  present  time  would  think  of  making  pay- 
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ment  on  ita  checks  legal  without  a  second  signature;  and  yet 
industry  goes  on  dealing  with  the  Uvea  of  men  and  vomen  on  the 
basis  of  individual  caprice  on  the  part  of  its  less' intelligent  exeou- 
l^Tea. 

The  so-called  welfare  work,  the  rapidly  increasing  province 
of  accident  prevention  and  health  preservation,  and  tlw  po&csy  of 
special  training  which  we  somewhat  euphemistically  call  educational 
work,  are  all  detuls  of  the  general  purpose  which  ought  to  lie  under 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  employment  department. 
Such  a  department  should  report  to  the  head  of  the  business.  If 
it  is  not  important  enough  to  do  this  it  ought  not  to  be  established. 

Position  m  tbm  Obqanieation 

Such  a  department  should  be  given  the  responsibility  of  se- 
curing the  labor  for  the  different  departments  of  the  plant;  and 
the  procedure  should  be  established  that  men  and  women  be  secured 
through  this  department  untal  it  becomes  evident  that  it  cuinot 
render  value.  In  my  estimation  such  a  department  does  not  need 
arbitrary  power,  but  it  does  need  a  sympathy  of  understanding  from 
thoee  at  the  head  of  the  business,  and  an  endorsement  which  shall 
fpye  it  standing  with  those  of  lower  rank.  Such  a  department 
should  be  given  access  enoi^  to  all  portions  of  the  plant  so-tliat  it 
may  effectually  act  as  a  check  on  the  non-comprehending  depart- 
ment head  who  has  no  ability  or  intention  to  do  anything  except 
to  exercise  arrogantly  such  power  as  inheres  in  his  position.  The 
employment  manager  exists  not  so  much  to  say  that  things  shall 
be  done  or  that  they  shall  not  be  done,  as  he  does  to  know  what  is 
taking  place  and  the  reason  therefor. 

Such  a  department  cannot  be  defined  as  any  specific  thing 
in  any  epecific  concern,  because  it  will  differ  so  much  in  one  from 
another.  But  the  fundamental  purpose  will  be  much  the  same.  It 
ought  to  be  the  first  aid  for  getting  the  best  people  for  the  posi- 
tions; and  it  ought  to  be  the  big  brother  of  all  the  department 
heads  in  their  effort  to  keep  and  train  their  men  so  that  these 
shall  be  of  greatest  use  to  themselves,  to  the  concerns  involved, 
and  to  the  community. 

Is  there  some  process  available  in  your  organization,  by  which 
those  men  who  are  worthy  can  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vrork  with 
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Bome  security  of  teoure  and  have  opportunities  to  make  themaelvea 
of  added  value  to  the  company?  If  so,  the  centralised  employnieiit 
department  should  find  it.  The  successful  industiy  of  the  future 
is  going  to  be  set  against  a  social  background  in  which  a  healthier 
status  will  exist  not  only  for  men's  bodies  but  for  men's  miodB. 
It  is  in  developments  such  as  these  that  the  centralised  employ- 
ment department  can  be  of  vital  advant^^.  And  the  advantage 
is  not  an  intangible  one,  for  it  will  be  found  to  translate  itsdf 
definitely  and  permanently  into  dollars  and  cents. 
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Bt  Botd  F18BEB, 
Viee-I^«ident,  Detzqit  E<iMutiTee'  Club. 

No  one  knows  how  much  it  costa  to  break  in  new  men.  The 
most  conservative  estimate  of  any  authority  is  $40  per  maji,  but 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  estimate,  is,  after  all,  only  an  estimate. 
No  one  has  yet  used  an  exact  cost  system  for  recording  the  waste  of 
unnecessary  hiring  and  firing.  I  myself  prepared  such  a  system  and 
submitted  it  to  the  employment  managers'  division  of  the  Execu- 
tives' Club  last  September.  As  yet  no  one  has  put  it  into  effect, 
although  several  plants  have  promised  to  do  so  as  soon  as  conditions 
warrant. 

The  Gbbat  Cost  or  Labob  Tubnotxb 

Aside  from  the  rather  careful  estimates  made  by  W.  A.  Grievee 
and  Magnus  Alexander,  we  have  only  occasional  flashes  of  evidence 
88  to  the  great  cost  of  labor  turnover.  One  of  the  most  startling 
evidences,  which  has  come  to  my  attention,  may  be  gleaned  from 
ibe  report  of  a  meetii^  of  the  production  methods  group  of  the 
Executives'  Club  on  September  20,  1916. 

Mr.  J.  T.  B.  Rheinfeldt,  head  of  the  manufacturing  standards 
department  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  had  explained  the 
methods  by  which  his  department  had  rated  the  expected  capacity 
of  every  machine  and  production  center  in  that  great  plant.  He 
gave  out  the  information  that  the  ideal  capacity  was  25  per  cent 
higher  than  the  expected  capacity — that  is,  his  company  has  25  per 
cent  more  equipment  than  would  be  necessary  to  turn  out  the  work, 
if  it  were  not  necessary  to  aUow  for  delays,  breakdowns  and  low- 
speed  production. 

I  now  quote  from  the  minutes: 

Mr.  BMtty  asked  if  the  BtAnd&rd  time  allowed  to  the  men  ven  induded  in 
the  26  per  cent  Kllowanoe  or  not. 

Mr.  Rheinfeldt  laid  that  wheDerer  e  method  was  changed,  e  new  time  study 
WM  made.  The  allowance  of  2S  per  cent  was  a  blanket  to  oover  shortages,  abenioe, 
keeping  the  machine  goii^  repair,  etc. 

Mr.  Fisher  asked  how  much  of  the  26  pei  cent  was  due  to  the  turnover  of  labor 
10 
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^-that  ii,  if  Uian  ma  no  ftbocnee  to  btt  cxmtauled  witii,  how  mudi  thii  2S  per 
oent  oould  be  nduoed. 

Mr.  Rhdnfeldt  said  that  if  the  labor  turnoTW  wen  t<n>,  the  f(u>tor  could 
be  eliminated  entiTelr,  aa  tlie  allowance  oo  the  time  study  would  owe  for  the 
repftiit,  breakage  of  tools  and  machinea,  etc. 

Think  of  thia  for  a  moment.  The  physical  equi[Hnent  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company  is  worth,  in  round  figures,  (9,000,000. 
If  the  turnover  of  tabor  were  reduced  to  sero,  this  huge  investmeDt 
could,  in  Mr.  Rheinfeldt's  opinion,  be  reduced  by  Sl,800,000.  The 
interest  at  0  pw  cent  oo  this  amount  of  money  is  9108,000  per  aa- 
num. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  labor  cost  would 
also  be  reduced  25  per  cent  if  there  were  no  turnover?  If  so,  out  of 
12,000  employee  the  wages  of  2,400  men  and  supervisors,  anything 
from  a  millioQ  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year, 
could  be  wiped  out. 

Now  a  word  about  the  reliability  d  the  above  figures.  They  are 
not  worth  very  much.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Rheinfeldt  may  have 
been  in  error  in  estimating  his  jdeal  capacity.  He  may  have  over- 
stated the  case,  too,  when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  com- 
plete elimination  of  turnover  would  eliminate  the  25  per  cent  extra 
capacity  added  to  the  standard  time  allowance.  Furthermore,  I 
have  purposely  avoided  giving  exact  figures  on  equipment  invest- 
ment and  on  tiie  wages  of  one-fifth  of  12,000  employee.  I  do  not 
want  the  figures  on  cost  of  turnover  in  the  Packard  plant  to  seem 
to  be  exact. 

But  I  do  want  to  enforce  this  point.  The  Packard  employment 
department  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  beet  conducted  in  Detroit.  It 
has  already  effected  vast  savings  in  coet  of  turnover  and  yet  the 
head  of  the  standards  department,  the  man  who,  with  his  aasiatants, 
sets  all  standard  working  times  in  the  plant,  estimates  that  new  and 
inexperienced  workmen  reduce  the  speed  of  production  so  much  that 
a  26  per  cent  allowance  of  equipment,  buildings,  direct  labor  and 
supervision  must  be  made. 

Figure  what  it  would  mean  to  your  company  annu^ly  to  add  26 
pet  cent  to  your  coat  to  break  in  new  men.  Do  you  know  tiuit  it 
doesn't?  We  have  no  true  figures  for  cost  of  turnover  as  yet.  Until 
we  get  than  we  must  rest  our  oaae  upon  such  indirect  evidenees  as 
Mr.  Rhdnfeldt's  startling  estimate. 
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We  can  also  gather  other  evidences  <rf  the  ooet  of  breaking  in 
new  men  by  a  study  of  plante  which  have  kept  a  steady  force,  and  by 
comparing  production  records  per  mas  at  the  beginning  and  at  the 
end  of  the  periods  during  which  the  reduction  of  labor  turnover  took 
pUce.  This,  however,  is  not  a  very  reliable  guide,  because  a  good 
part  of  the  increased  production  might  have  come  from  the  intro- 
duction of  more  scientific  methods.  It  is  aignificaut,  however,  that 
every  plant  in  Detroit  that  has  reduced  its  turnover  of  labor  in  the 

J  last  year  has  increased  output  per  man.    In  some  oasee  it  has 

I  doubled. 

RuDUcnoN  or  Tcbnotbb  is  Pbacticabli 

It  is  not  neoeaaary,  in  fact,  to  prove  that  losing  men  costs  money. 
There  is  a  very  general  agreement  upon  that  point  and  there  is  also  a 
pretty  general  agreement  upon  the  possibility  of  ascribing  to  success 
in  creating  a  stable  force  some  of  the  increase  in  production  which 
appean  concurrently.  Employment  managers,  I  take  it,  desire  not 
BO  much  to  be  po^uoded  that  it  is  worth  while  to  discover  methods 
ot  redu<nng  the  needless  exchange  of  employes  as  to  have  proof  that 
they  can  keep  men  on  the  job  by  definite  methods  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  other  plants. 

I  have  some  very  interesting  figures  on  the  reduction  of  turn- 
over in  Detroit  plants  during  the  last  year,  or  thereabouts.  Labor 
conditions  during  this  time  have  been  very  disheartening,  and,  in  all 
firms  where  employment  departments  have  been  established  for  a 
long  time,  the  exchange  of  employes,  in  spite  of  intelligent  work, 
has  increased  during  the  last  year.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  another  distinct  and  contrasting 
fact;  namely,  that  in  all  plants  that  have  installed  employment 
departments  within  the  last  year  or  more,  the  turnover  of  labor  has 
generally  declined  during  this  bad  year. 

Take  the  Saxon  Motor  Car  Company,  for  instance.  Its  em- 
ployment department  has  been  in  full  running  order  only  a  Uttle 
over  a  year  and  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation  it  has  reduced  labor 
tumovor  140  per  cent.  This  figure  is  obtained  by  subtractiog  the 
turnover  figures  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  the  turnover  figures 
at  the  beginning.  The  employment  manager  of  this  company  pre- 
dicts a  60  per  cent  further  reduction  during  the  coming  year,  which 
will  be  bringing  it  down  pretty  low. 
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Take,' again,  the  Hayes  Manufacturing  Company,  where  the 
employmeDt  department  was  establiehed  in  April,  1915.  In  the 
first  year  of  operation  turnover  was  cut  practically  in  two.  And 
(hen  in  the  next  four  months,  from  April  to  A^^pjst,  the  turnover  was 
more  than  cut  in  two  agun  and  has  been  declining  slightly  ever 
since.  This  reductJon  was  accompuiied  by  a  30  per  cent  increase 
in  output  per  man.  Then  there  is  the  Timken-Detroit  Ajde  Com- 
pany where  the  labor  department  has  been  in  operation  for  sxteen 
months  and  where  foremen  are  given  a  bonus  for  what  is  known  as 
"force  maintenance  efficiency."  During  these  sixteen  months, 
this  efficiency  has  increased  20  per  cent.  I  refrain  from  giving  the 
figures  upon  which  this  percentage  is  based  because  the  Timken 
Company  does  not  desire  to  reveal  the  exact  turnover  data. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  records  I  know  of,  with  regard 
to  reduction  of  turnover  as  the  result  of  the  installation  of  a  com- 
plete labor  department,  is  that  of  the  Solvay  Company  of  Detroit. 
The  record  is  so  good  that  I  ^un  going  to  take  the  risk  of  quoting  the 
exact  turnover  figures.  The  Semet-Solvay  (Coke)  Company  and 
the  Solvay  Process  Company  occupy  adjoining  factories  on  the  same 
{dot  of  land  but  maintain  entirely  separate  managements.  Up  to  * 
the  first  of  June,  1916,  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  had  an  employ- 
ment department  and  the  Solvay  Fioceas  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  permitted  each  foreman  to  hire  his  own  men. 

When  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  management  of  the  Solvay 
Process  Company  that  they  were  having  labor  difficulties  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  Semet-Solvay,  the  employment  manager  in  the 
Semet-Solvay  was  given  entire  charge  of  hiring  and  firing  in  both 
plants.  The  average  turnover  for  the  two  plants  during  the  month 
of  May  was  10  per  cent.  In  the  month  of  June,  after  the  employ- 
ment department  had  taken  over  the  work  of  the  Solvay  Company 
also,  the  turnover  of  the  two  plants  dropped  to  8.3  per  cent.  In 
July  it  was  8  per  cent;  in  August,  4.1  per  cent;  in  September,  3.3 
per  cent;  in  October,  3  per  cent;  in  November,  2.6  per  cent;  in 
December,  2.4  per  cent.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  record  of 
employment  department  efficiency  that  I  know  of  anywhere  and 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  averse  turnover 
ot  labor  in  Detroit  was  j  umping  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Solvay  companies  were  greatly  reducing  their  turnover, 
it  appears  even  more  surprising. 
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I  have  just  analysed  the  turnover  figures  for  the  last  year  in 
fifty-seven  Detroit  plants,  and  find  that  they  average  a  little  over 
2S2  per  cent  per  plant.  This  ia,  of  course,  very  hi^  because  labor 
conditions  have  been  unprecedentedly  bad.  The  figures,  however, 
are  not  as  high  as  they  would  be  if  they  did  not  include  the  com- 
paratively low  averages  of  plants  having  employment  departments, 
as  well  as  plants  which  allow  foremen  to  do  their  own  hiring  and 
firing.  An  analysis  of  plants  having  labor  departments  gainst 
those  having  no  labor  department  shows  that,  roi^hly  averaged, 
the  plants  having  no  employment  department  hired  three  men  to 
every  two  hired  by  those  which  did  have  emplo3nnent  departments. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  more  exact  figures  because  I  am  some- 
what skeptical  of  the  correctness  of  many  of  the  reports  which  came 
to  me;  particularly  from  plants  that  have  no  regular  employment 
department.  I  suspect  that  if  we  had  entirely  reliable  figures  from 
all  plants,  the  record  of  those  havii^  no  employment  departments 
would  show  up  even  worse  in  comparison  than  they  do. 

'  A  CouFLBTB  Plan  fob  RsDUCiNa  TuimoviiB 

It  would  be  enlightening,  if  there  were  space,  to  take  each  indi- 
vidual case  of  labor  turnover  reduction  and  trace  out  the  methods 
by  which  this  was  accomplished.  In  a  fairly  short  presentation, 
however,  it  is  preferable  to  outline  a  complete  scheme  for  labor  turn- 
over reduction  based  upon  the  combined  experiences  of  a  number  of 
plants  having  employment  departmenta.  I  deBire,  therefore,  to 
offer  what  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  approved  remedies 
for  what  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "  mobility  of  labor, "  Obviously 
not  all  parts  of  the  complete  scheme  can  be  applied  to  every  plant. 
And  good  authorities  may  feel  that  some  of  the  methods  outlined 
have  no  business  to  be  in  the  scheme  at  all  for  any  plant. 

Permit  me  at  the  start  a  doubtful  generalisation.  A  certain 
manager  of  a  Detroit  plant,  which  had  a  complete  installation  of 
scientific  management  and  which  was  used  as  a  model  for  study  by 
all  other  Detroit  plants,  left  to  take  over  the  management  of  an 
automobile  company  in  another  city.  Ho  found  the  new  plant  de- 
vmd  of  any  semblance  of  scientific  management,  and  yet  for  a  whole 
year  he  did  nothing  to  change  the  internal  methods  of  this  plant. 
He  found  upon  analysis  that  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  his  product 
came  in  the  purchase  of  products  made  in  other  plants.    Th«efore, 
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in  order  to  reduce  Hie  cost  of  his  product  he  f  oimd  th&t  he  would  have 
to  spend  most  of  his  efforts  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the  producte  made 
outside.  So  it  is,  I  think,  with  labor  tumover.  I  believe  that  we 
may  safdy  say  that  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  turnover  of  labor  is  due 
to  causes  that  lie  outside  of  direct  plant  activities;  that  is,  when  the 
wrarkman  is  off  duty. 

Now  the  remarkable  thing  that  is  developing  in  employment 
work  in  Detroit  is  a  disposition  to  tackle  the  whole  j  ob  of  reformation. 
Like  the  automobile  manufacturer  just  referred  to,  our  employers 
are  striving  to  reduce  the  80  per  crait  item  of  cost  of  inefficient  labor 
where  the  expense  is  incurred;  that  is,  outside  of  their  own  plants. 
They  recognize  that  turnover  of  labor  is  a  special  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem of  inefficient  labor  and  that  the  reduction  of  turnover  is  only 
the  £i8t  step  in  a  process  of  education  and  of  economic  pressure  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  workmen.  They  aim  not  only  to  keep 
workmen,  but  to  develop  them.  And  they  are  prepared  to  jSP  as 
far,  even,  as  the  workmen's  own  home-life  to  solve  their  problem. 

Much  of  the  impetus  to  this  thorough-going  effort  comes  from 
Henry  Ford.  Employers  sometimes  feel  that  th^  have  much  to  for- 
give in  Henry  Ford,  but  most  of  his  fault  lies  in  doing  so  many  things 
first.  One  of  these  is  the  extension  of  factory  influence  into  the 
whole  life  of  the  worker.  All  Detroit  plants  are  beginning  to 
follow  him  in  this,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  they  are  profiting  by 
his  experience,  and  are  taking  the  best  and  leaving  the  worst  of  his 
plan.  Denied  the  credit  of  initiating  the  plan  and  free  from  the  fear 
of  precipitating  any  such  startled  inquiries  as  have  beset  Mr.  Ford, 
they  are  able  to  proceed  slowly,  quietly  and  cautiously.  The  re- 
sults so  far  have  been  good. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  came  to  Detroit  prepared  to  revolt  at  un- 
American  interference  with  the  private  concerns  of  workers  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Ford  procedure,  and  went  away  convinced  in  its  favor. 
Of  the  Ford  scheme  she  said  to  the  Executives'  Club,  "I  don't  care 
what  you  call  it — philanthropy,  paternalism,  autocracy— the  results 
which  are  being  obtained  are  worth  all  you  can  set  against  them,  and 
the  errors  in  the  plan  will  provoke  their  own  remedies." 

ThK    RbLATIONB    between    TORNOVBR,    iNBPnCIBNCr   AKD   ViCB 

So  you  will  find  in  my  scheme  of  labor  turnover  reduction  a 
concrete  statement — a  bill  of  particulars,  so  to  speak — of  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  the  more  progressiTe  Detroit  employers.  Turnover 
breeds  inefficiency.  Inefficiency  breeds  turnover  and  the  only  way 
to  break  the  vicious  circle  is  to  attack  them,  both  at  one  time,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  outside  of  direct  factory  activities. 

The  employment  department  in  this  view  becomes  the  veeti- 
bule  not  alone  to  the  factory,  but  to  a  better  life.  The  employment 
supervisor  becomes  a  copartner  with  the  teacher,  the  minister,  the 
social  worker  in  the  business  of  reforming  men.  It  wasn't  Biily 
Sunday,  it  was  the  employers  of  Michigan  that  put  the  state  in  the 
prohibition  column.  They  wanted  to  remove  the  saloon  on  the 
route  between  hom&  and  the  factory.  For  the  sake  of  securing 
more  efficient  workmen,  our  employers  and  their  personal  repre- 
sentatives, the  employment  managers,  are  fighting  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  vice  and  gambling  through  Mr.  James  Couzens,  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  Ford  Company,  and  now  police  commissioner. 
They  are  fighting  for  better  schools  through  Mr.  Mumford  of  the 
Edison,  and  now  president  of  the  school  board,  and  for  better  city 
government,  more  adequate  housing,  and  better  street  car  facilities 
through  the  disinterested  public  services  of  many  busy  manufac- 
turers. 

Nor  do  our  Bocial  reforming  employment  managers  confine 
themselves  to  dragnet  measures  of  improvement.  The  scheme  I 
have  assembled  is  a  routine  of  particular  measures  involving  the 
doctrines  of  "from  each  manufacturer  according  to  his  ability"  and 
"unto  each  workman'  according  to  his  need."  Nearly  every  meas- 
ure outlined  is  actually  in  effect  in  some  Detroit  plant  and  all  of 
them,  based  upon  experience  somewhere,  are  at  least  in  project. 

DiFFEBKNT   RKHBniES    FOR   TURNOVBK 

Let  us  take  up  remedies  for  labor  turnover  and  inefficiency 
under  four  main  headings:  preliminary,  fundameTUal,  supplementtU 
and  provocative  remedies,  and  speak  first  of  the  provocative  remedies.^ 

I  believe  in  firing  men  as  a  final  means  of  keeping  men.  We 
are  in  danger  of  getting  too  sentimental  about  turnover.  We  are 
too  likely  to  regard  every  man  lost  as  an  unwholesome  sign.  There 
isaiegitimateplaceyet  for  the"tincan"  and  when  it  is  tied  to  man 
or  beast,  it  ought  to  have  something  in  it  to  make  it  rattle.  But  the 
condemnation  that  reverberates  most  noisUy  is  the  deliberate  un- 
iSee  outline  o!  theee  remediee,  pagee  29-32. 
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favorable  judpnent  of  one's  peers.  I  believe  that  every  discharge 
should  be  certified  to  by  a  committee  on  which  workmen  are  repre- 
sented. This  is  my  notion  as  yet,  but  Dodge  Brothers  go  as  far  as 
providing  a  blue  envelope  committee,  and  no  arbitrary  individual 
judgment  can  effect  a  discharge.  Slowness  and  cautious  faimesa  in 
getting  into  action,  however,  only  advertises  the  final  result.  When 
a  man  goes  out  of  that  plant,  he  isn't  summarily  kicked  out,  it  is 
true,  but  it  looks  much  more  impressive  to  be  shoved  out  slowly  by 
a  consensus. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  have  the  trump  card  of  discharge  in  our 
hand  and  then  strive  to  win  by  playing  off  suit.  If  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood by  workmen  that  the  patience  of  the  management  is  the  for- 
bearance of  strength  and  self-control,  all  our  other  methods  of 
reducing  turnover  will  gain  in  efTecUveness. 

Now,  sbictly  speaking,  what  I  have  classed  as  preliminary 
measures:  namely,  a  cost  system  and  a  record  system  for  turnover, 
do  nothing  in  thtimselvee  to  retain  a  p^manent  worldiM!  force.  But, 
without  them,  the  effective  measures  are  not  likely  to  be  applied. 

A  true  cost  system  is  an  urgent  necessity.  If  it  is  true,  ae  Mr. 
Magnus  Alexander  estimates,  that  it  costs  $73.50  to  break  in  a  new 
semi-skilled  ojVerative  and  only  18.50  to  take  on  a  new  laborer,  mere 
percentage  figures  for  turnover  mean  very  little.  I  will  not  go  into 
details  at  this  time  but  I  submit  that  we  should  know  how  muoh 
each  type  of  new  worker  costs,  in  terms  of  diminished  production 
resulting  and  of  the  excess  equipment  investment  needed,  increased 
scrap  incurred  and  increased  supervision  and  education  required. 
Managers  may  affect  to  believe  that  it  costs  $400,000  a  year  to  hire 
10,000  men,  but  they  won't  spend  even  $60,000  to  save  that  sum 
unto  you  prove  incontrovertibly  the  actual  expense  of  new  men. 
The  thorou^-going  remedies  for  turnover  are  so  expensive  that 
until  even  the  most  skeptical  manners  are  convinced  we  shall  not 
get  far  with  our  corrective  measures. 

As  for  a  complete  record  system,  little  preachment  is  neoessary. 
The  aim  should  be  twofold.  The  records  should  reveal  graphically 
not  only  the  extent  but  the  causes  of  turnover,  and  they  should  re- 
veal the  parallelism  between  high  turnover  and  low  efficiency.  The 
basis,  of  course,  is  an  individual  register  for  each  man,  bo  complete 
that  all  other  reports  can  be  drawn  fiirectly  off  of  thia.  Aside  from 
thp  usual  historical  facts,  showing  dates  of  employing  or  transferring, 
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the  starting  rates  and  changes  of  rates  and  date  of  leaving  employi 
together  with  original  application  and  examination  foinu,  this  indi- 
Tidaal  record  should  be  a  chroniele  of  the  workman's  progress,  oH 
such  items  as  earnings  and  bonuses,  defective  work,  absences  and 
tardiness,  bis  complaints  and  those  charged  against  him,  a  periodic 
certification  by  foremen,  and,  when  he  leaves,  his  apparent  or  de- 
clared reasons  for  going. 

The  turnover  should  be  analysed  at  least  monthly,  and  the 
record  should  show:  (a)  by  weeks,  months  and  years,  how  long 
quitters  have  been  in  the  employ,  in  order  to  reveal  the  critical 
periods  when  men  are  most  lightly  attached  to  their  jobs;  (b)  by 
departments,  to  show  what  foremen  or  class  of  work  are  most  at 
fault,  and  (c)  by  reasons  assigned,  to  show  what  conditions  call  for 
improvement.  It  should  show,  also,  (d)  what  operations  furnish 
the  greatest  mobiUty,  so  that,  if  a  cost  of  new  employes  has  been  es- 
tablished for  each  operation,  the  monthly  losses  from  turnover  can 
be  exactly  computed. 

Fundamental  remedies  for  turnover  differ  from  what  I  call  sup- 
plemental only  in  relative  importance.  If  you  hire  men  wisely,  pro- 
vide them  with  steady  work  at  an  adequate  wage,  and  refrun  from 
hasty  discharges,  your  turnover  will  be  comparatively  low. 

The  supplements!  remedies  are  refinements  designed  rather  to 
promote  efficiency  in  the  man  you  keep,  than  to  furnish  additional 
means  of  keeping  them,  and  are  likely,  thus,  to  exercise  an  indirect 
influence  in  reducing  turnover. 

lUFOBTANCB  OF  CaBB  IN  HiRINQ  MbN 
It  is  ahnost  begging  the  question  to  say,  hire  the  ri^t  men  for 
the  jobs,  because,  obviously,  the  right  man  is  the  man  whom  you 
will  like  and  who  will  hke  you.  But  there  ia  room  for  so  much  de- 
velopment here  that  I  know  of  almost  no  other  remedy  that  will 
reach  so  far.  When  foremen  hire,  they  grab  the  first  man  who  shows 
up,  and  fire  him  when  he  doesn't  make  good.  And  a  good  many 
employment  managers  do  almost  the  same  thing.  In  part,  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  haven't  the  resources  to  write  up  exact 
specifications  for  all  the  jobs  for  which  they  employ;  still  more  be- 
cause none  of  us  has  thoroughly  satisfactory  tests  of  ability  and 
character.  But  still  more  it  is  due  to  enforced  haste  in  filling  requis- 
tions.    Foremen,  planning  department  men  and  managers  do  not 
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pre  tlie  emplt^rment  dep&rtment  enough  notice  of  men  needed.  A 
list  of  men  required  for  the  year's  predicated  production  should  be 
juat  as  much  a  part  of  the  engineering  department's  specifications  as 
the  blue  prints  and  the  routing.  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  predict 
men  required  as  to  predict  cost,  for  without  the  labor,  how  can  the 
cost  be  estimated?  And,  yet,  how  many  employment  departments 
know  two  days  ahead,  even,  the  men  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
hire?  I  say,  inform  your  employment  manager  as  far  ahead  to  sup- 
ply new  men  as  you  inform  your  purchasing  agent  to  supply  material. 

With  advance  information  he  can  build  up  the  right  kind  of 
application  list.  If  your  files  list  only  men  that  have  applied  volun- 
tarily, it  will  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  list  of  sales  prospects  that  you 
might  secure  without  solicitors  or  advertising. 

The  beat  application  file  is  reaUy  a  prospect  file,  built  up  as  the 
result  of  a  census  of  the  workers  suited  to  your  plant,  in  your  whole 
city  and  particularly  your  vicinity.  The  Cole  Motor  Company  of 
Indianapolis  has  just  completed  an  inclusive  industrial  census.  The 
Saxon  Motor  Company  of  Detroit  tells  me  that  the  simple  measure 
that  did  most  to  produce  its  remarkable  turnover  reductions  was  the 
practice  of  preferring  men  who  live  within  walking  distance  of  the 
plant. 

With  a  knowledge  of  men  to  be  hired,  the  employment  manager 
can  prepare  specifications  and  forms  of  examination  which  will  do 
much  to  eliminate  men  who  would  not  make  good  if  hired. 

Physical  examinations  are,  of  course,  a  necessity  in  a  good 
system,  and  they  should  be  tied  up  with  the  measures  for  improving 
men  once  on  the  pay  roll,  by  having  the  examiner  indicate  deficiencies 
to  be  corrected.  But  even  examinations  and  such  other  precautions 
as  visits  to  the  homes  of  desired  applicants,  and  a  checking  up  of 
previous  records  of  employment  can  only  be  resorted  to  if  ample 
time  for  inquiry  is  secured. 

Indostbial  EoncATioN,  Advahcbmbnt  and  Waobs 
There  is  not  space  in  this  paper  to  deal  with  the  question  of  in- 
dustrial education,  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  one  does  not 
always  need  to  go  outside  of  his  own  plant  to  put  on  a  new  man.  It 
is  always  cheaper  to  transfer  from  a  less  important  position  an  eof- 
ploye  who  has  been  in  training  for  a  promotion.  A  work  force  can 
be  more  certainly  toned  up  by  educating  apprentices  and  giving  a 
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oontinuing  and  broadening  education  to  operatives  than  by  failing 
brand  new  men  by  any  systeni  of  careful  selection  wfaaterer.  The 
growing  demands  of  industry  far  outrun  tfae  supply  of  sldlled  workers, 
and  not  only  to  contribute  its  sbare  of  trained  people  but  even  to 
obtain  its  shaie,  a  plant  must  cooperate  in  the  general  educational 
program. 

Now  one  of  the  most  basic  remedies  for  turnover  is  the  pi^rment 
of  an  adequate  wage,  and  this  can  be  urged  only  upon  plants  that 
have  taken  pains  before  hiring  to  ascertain  whether  the  applicant's 
home  life  and  standards  of  lining,  as  well  as  his  mental  and  physical 
fitness,  promise  his  being  able  to  earn  an  adequate  wage. 

By  an  adequate,  I  don't  mean  merely  a  minimum  wage.  I 
mean  a  good  fat  wage — one  that  will  clothe,  nouriah  and  educate 
his  children  as  well  ae  feed  him  up  properly.  The  Visiting  House- 
keepers' Association  of  Detroit  estimates  that  the  lowest  possible 
miniinmn  income  for  a  family  of  five  is  $89.00  per  month,  and  no 
family  in  Detroit  is  wise  enough  to  know  how  to  spend  that  sum 
wdl.  Meven  plants  in  the  Executivee'  Club  have  undertaken  de- 
Uberately  to  see  that  every  workman,  taking  each  case  individually, 
by  investigation,  is  sufficiently  supported.  Some  of  them  discover 
that  for  special  reasons  some  families  cannot  live  on  tlOO  per  month. 
Any  number  of  plants,  such  as  Packard,  Cadillac,  Solvay  and  Hud- 
eon,  not  only  make  general  studies  of  coat  of  living  but  particular 
inquiries,  and  where  necessary,  pay  off  at  good  discounts  the  debts 
(A  overburdened  workers,  allowing  them  to  return  payment  periodi- 
cally. 

In  my  outline  I  have  indicated  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
modem  factory  management  follows  up  the  pay  envelope  by  help- 
ing the  worker  to  escape  the  shark,  to  purchase  wisely,  and  to  stjeteh 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  dollar  he  earns.  Many  mutual  aid 
associations  and  several  legal  aid  bureaus  have  already  been  estab- 
lished, and  many  plants  encour^e  thrift  and  assist  in  home  build- 
ing. We  not  only  have  seven  or  eight  coftperative  stores  in  process 
of  establishment,  but  six  of  them  are  considering  plans  to  purchase 
jointly  through  the  Executives'  Club.  A  report  on  eighty-three 
successful  mutual  aid  societies  has  been  compUed  by  Helen  Bacon 
of  the  Executives'  Club  staff.    It  may  be  obtained  for  one  dollar. 

As  for  the  remedy  of  steady  work,  you  should  note  that  it  is 
just  as  important  to  keep  piece  workers  continuously  supplied  with 
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work,  00  that  they  can  earn  their  expected  income,  aa  it  is  t)o  regu- 
larise work  from  season  to  eeaaon  so  as  to  keep  a  level  force.  In 
fact,  it  ia  sometimes  kinder  to  m^  to  lay  them  off  outright  than  to 
try  to  keep  them  while  they  are  earning  partial  wages.  Employ- 
ment managers  cannot  do  much  to  regularise  production  from  seaaon 
to  season  and  from  day  to  day,  because  theee  things  are  largely  mat- 
twB  of  administrative  policy  and  of  factory  system,  but  if  they  rec- 
ognise and  advertise  the  importance  of  these  things,  they  will  focus 
the  attention  of  their  superiors  upon  the  neceesary  remedies. 

When  I  say,  finally,  under  the  head  of  fundunental  remediee, 
don't  fire  hastily,  I  mean  to  urge  not  only  that  you  curb  iIl-tempM«d 
foremen  and  curb  your  own  impatience,  but  I^ean,  especially, 
give  yourself  time  to  influence  men  through  the  slower-acting  meas- 
ures, referred  to  in  this  outline  under  "Supplemental  Remediea." 
It  would  be  of  very  little  avail,  either  as  a  means  of  re-selecting  or  of 
disciplining  men  who  had  failed  in  one  job,  to  transfer  them  from 
department  to  department,  as  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  for  in- 
stance, does  with  so  much  patience,  unless  every  day  counted  not 
only  to  give  a  man  new  hope  but  new  instruction. 

So,  I  say,  start  your  new  men  ri^t,  promote  physical  efficiency, 
foster  good  habits,  make  your  work  an  unfolding  career,  and  a  suffi- 
cient future,  and  all  the  [time  encourage  self-expression,  not  only  of 
complaints  but  of  suggestions  and  of  cooperative  interest  and 
activity. 

Othbb  Wats  to  Stabt  Mbin  Phophblt 

To  start  new  men  right  means  not  alone  to  give  them  a  pleasant 
and  raioouraging  impression  of  their  new  work  but  also  to  complete 
tiie  job  of  hiring  them.  A  man  is  not  really  engaged  for  a  job  until 
be  is  engaged  in  it,  and  too  often  plants  throw  needlees  difficulties 
into  a  man's  i>ath  between  the  time  they  agree  to  hire  him  and  the 
time  when  he  settiee  down  to  work.  An  agreement  to  employ,  in 
the  first  place,  is  not  completed  until  the  new  man  is  given  a  definite 
guarantee  of  his  starting  rate  of  pay.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  a  man's 
doing  anything  but  spoiling  work  for  a  day  and  wasting  your  time 
if  you  tf^e  him  on  first  and  then  let  the  foreman  setUe  his  rate  of  pay 
'  afterward. 

Give  your  man  a  definite  starting  wage,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
a  reasooable  assurance  of  the  rates  to  which  he  will  be  advanced  at 
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stated  timea  if  he  makee  certain  standardB  of  efficiency.  Then,  if 
he  accepts  your  job,  you  can  be  more  sure  of  him. 

But  it  is  just  as  important  to  help  a  man  get  over  his  stage 
fr^t  in  tacklii^  a  new  job.  Most  men  suffer  acutely  in  contact 
with  strange  surroundings.  Even  experienced  workers  discover 
unexpected  obstacles  in  new  machines,  and  moat  new  men  will  be 
found  to  have  ^laggerated  somewhat  their  qualifications  in  order  to 
be  taken  on.  You,  of  course,  have  discoimted  their  statements,  but 
they  go  to  work  uneasy  in  the  thought  that  they  have  "put  some- 
thing over"  on  you  and  are  afraid  of  being  found  out.  Add  to  this 
their  awkwardness  with  fellow-workmen  and  bosses,  both  strange 
to  th'em,  and  their  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  plant  and  you  get  a 
frame  of  mind  which  makes  their  work  of  little  value  to  you,  and  the 
job  seem  undesirable  to  them. 

One  of  the  things  which  stood  out  in  my  mind  after  reviewing 
the  many  excellent  methods  of  the  German  American  Button  Com- 
pany of  Rochester  was  the  considerate  way  tias  company  has  of 
introducing  new  employes.  Kew  people  are  asked  to  come  at  an 
appointed  time  later  than  the  hour  when  work  starts,  and  are  intro- 
duced by  a  representative  of  the  employment  department  to  their 
fellow-workers  and  made  acquainted  with  the  rules,  the  convem- 
eocee  and  the  special  attractions  of  the  plant.  A  fellow-worker  is 
commissioned  to  take  them  to  luncheon  the  first  day,  and  special 
queries  are  answered.  It  is  important  to  follow  up  this  method  of 
introduction  and  to  have  instructors  keep  an  eye  on  the  new  worker 
till  he  brings  his  efficiency  up  to  normal. 

It  may  be,  and  usually  is,  necessary  to  help  a  worker  out  with 
money  or  meal  tickeia,  or  to  guarantee  his  board  till  the  first  full  pay 
day.  All  the  workmen  I  have  known  individually  have  gone  to  new 
jobs  "dead  broke."  Often  they  quit  on  some  pretext,  after  work- 
ii^  a  few  days,  in  order  to  draw  pay  to  keep  from  going  hungry. 
The  Studebaker  Corporation  in  Detroit  is  especially  liberal  witit 
reBi>ect  to  meal  tickets  or  pay  sdvancee  to  tide  the  new  workman 
over.  Much  injustice  is  done  new  workers  in  keeping  them  on  day 
rates  after  they  have  become  proficient  enough  to  be  put  on  ineoe 
work.  While  I  have  not  analyzed  from  this  point  of  view  the  high 
turnover  of  labor  which,  I  know,  comes  chiefiy  in  the  first  few  weeks 
of  employment,  I  suf^est  that^a  comparison  would  show  that  tum- 
over  is  highest  at  just  the  time  when  new  workers  should  be  put  on 
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piece  work  and  are  not.  I  have  followed  the  oases  of  workers  for 
whom  I  secured  jobs,  and  know  that  many  cite  this  as  a  reason  for 
quitting.  Two  plants  I  know  of  make  special  rates  to  beginners 
fa^er  than  the  piece  rates  of  experienced  employes  so  that  th^  can 
measure  their  progress  from  day  to  day  and  more  speedily  get  on  a 
profitable  wage.  This  is  a  kind  of  minimum  wage  guarantee  witb 
the  added  value  of  an  efficiency  scale. 

Pbohoting  Fetsical  Efetcibncy 

Assuming  our  workmen  well  hired  and  well  started,  the  pro- 
motion of  physical  efficiency  is  a  direct  means  of  increasing  produc- 
tion and  of  helping  men  to  earn  pay  which  will  keep  them  on  the  job. 
There  are  so  many  things  entering  into  this  that  it  is  a  good  thing, 
when  the  resources  of  the  company  warrant,  to  have  a  physical  de- 
partment as  a  branch  of  the  employment  division,  with  a  high  grade 
physician  and  several  nurses  in  charge.  There  is  not  space  in  this 
paper  to  mention  any  of  the  many  plants  which  do  this.  The  last 
convention  of  the  American  Medical  Association  devoted  a  section 
to  physicians  in  industrial  practice,  and  there  is  now  a  national  con- 
ference board  on  the  subject.  The  physical  department  will  g^i- 
erally  conduct  examinations  of  desired  applicants  for  employment, 
but  I  prefer  the  more  economical  method  of  the  Flint,  Mich.,  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  of  a  central  physical  examination  bureau  for 
apidicante.  The  general  adoption  of  this  plan  would  free  the  time 
of  plant  physicians,  who  would  still  be  needed  to  conduct  periodic 
examinations  of  all  workers,  as  a  basis  for  advice  on  better  health. 
Such  periodic  examinations  may  be  voluntary  at  the  start,  and  per- 
haps 70  per  cent  of  the  employes  will  come  forward.  Later,  say 
after  the  second  or  third  time,  it  can  be  made  compulsory.  It  will 
reveal  surprisingly  the  causes  of  low  production  in  many  cases,  and 
help  to  eradicate  them.  The  physical  department  should  supervise 
plant  conditions  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  and  should  have 
authority  on  the  improvement  of  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting, 
and  the  reduction  of  noise,  dirt  and  noxious  and  unpleasant  odors, 
as  well  as  the  sanitation  of  oils  and  waste,  the  purification  of  drink- 
ing water  and  the  cleanliness  of  all  pubhc  rooms. 

Hie  Joseph  and  Feiss  Company  in  Cleveland  and  the  German 
American  Button  Company  in  Rochester  are  among  the  plants 
which  find  it  profitable  to  add  a  dentist  and  an  oculist  on  part  time 
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to  care  for  the  teeth  and  eyes  of  employes.  Most  workmen  have  bad 
teeth,  with  resulting  indigeetion  and  other  degenerative  diseaaeB, 
and  defective  eyesight  can  injure  workmen  and  alow  up  work  before 
they  lead  to  the  danger  of  accidents. 

The  physical  department,  of  course,  has  chai^  of  the  emer- 
gency hospital,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  say  that 
first-aid  should  be  prompt,  adequate  and  accessible,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently is  not. 

But  much  work  should  be  done  away  from  the  plant.  Phym- 
cian  and  nurses  should  visit  workmen  kept  home  by  sickness,  that 
of  their  families  as  well  as  their  own,  so  that  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  neglect  illnesB.  Home  vuits  help  reduce  absenteeism,  but  they 
are  justified  on  their  own  account  in  promoting  physical  efficiency. 
Plant  doctors  making  home  visits  will  know  how  to  avoid  conflict 
with  other  physicians  with  whose  work  they  may  seem  to  interfere. 
There  are  other  measures  which  do  not  come  within  the  field  of  a 
physical  department  which  are  advisable,  nevertheless,  on  the  score 
of  increasing  a  workman's  efficiency.  Such  expedients  are  plant 
restaurants,  shorter  work-hours,  plant  athletics,  rest  periods  during 
the  day,  and  yearly  vacations  with  pay. 

If  possible,  a  factory  should  arrange  to  maintain  its  own  res- 
taurant, which,  if  properly  managed,  can  be  self-supporting.  It 
diminishes  a  workman's  enei^  to  eat,  possibly  at  his  machine,  a 
cold  lunch  carried  in  a  paper  parcel  from  home. 

Short  Work-Houbs  and  Rest  Periods 
Shorter  work-hours,  while  diminishing  output  for  the  day,  in- 
crease it  for  the  period.    On  principle  I  favor  the  e^t-hour  day, 
or,  at  moat,  the  fifty-hour  week,  and  in  some  arduous  or  intensely 
monotonous  tasks  I  favor  an  even  shorter  day. 

An  investigation  which  I  made  a  year  ago  among  plants  having 
the  short  workday  convinced  me  that  where  a  worker  is  not  limited 
in  output  by  the  nature  of  the  process,  he  will  do  as  much  in  forty- 
eight  hours  as  sixty!^  DT'courser^  secure  this  result  the  plant  must 
be  organized  to  keep  him  continuously  busy  for  eight  hours,  and  an 
incentive  wage  payment  system  must  induce  full  effort. 

My  prejudice  in  favw  of  the  eight-hour  day  springs  wholly  from 
my  belief  that  it  is  an  economy  for  the  well  organized  factory  and  a 
gain  for  the  community.    Where  issues  with  unions  arise  over  the 
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matter  or  where  consideratioQ  for  the  interests  of  other  manufao- 
turers  enter  the  question  it  may  be  advisable  for  a  limited  time  to 
maintain  longer  houra  on  principle.  There  is  always  somethioK  to 
be  said  for  the  status  quo,  and  where  hours  are  to  be  shortened,  the 
employer  has  a  right  to  demand  time  for  adjustment  so  as  either  to 
secure  some  increase  in  effort  from  the  workmen  or  to  pass  on  to  the 
consumer  the  added  expense  assumed  for  community  good. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  for  securing  increase  in  i^ysical 
efficiency  it  is  preferable  to  distribute  a  part  of  the  added  leisure 
time  through  the  workday  in  the  form  of  rest  periods.  The  Alumi- 
num Castings  Company  of  Detroit  gives  a  five-minute  rest  period 
each  half  day.  A  company  in  Rochester  allows  one  test  period  of 
three  to  twelve  minutes  in  every  hour,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work.  To  secure  conformity  it  shuts  down  the  pOwer  and  has 
recreation  organised  to  utihze  the  time.  There  is  as  yot  no  depend- 
able information  on  fatigue,  in  spite  of  certain  German  researchee 
and  the  more  recent  studies  of  the  British  Association  and  the  Muni- 
tions Ministry,  but  the  experience  of  the  army  with  regard  to  forced 
marches  and  the  experiments  made  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor  long  ago 
demonstrated  measurable  benefits  from  rest  periods.  Any  manager 
may  make  a  first  test  by  observing  the  effect  of  rest  periods  in  his 
stenographic  department.  A  working  principle  is  that  the  more 
repetitive  the  operation  is,  the  shorter  the  cycle  of  time,  the  more 
frequent  but  briefer  is  the  rest  required.  And,  too,  I  should  con- 
dder  it  advisable  to  make  reet  periods  either  longer  or  more  frequent 
toward  the  close  of  the  day. 

A  vacation  is  one  kind  of  rest  period  in  the  above  sense.  Shop 
men  need  it,  perhaps  more  than  office  workers,  and  shoiild  secure  it 
on  the  same  terms.  It  is  advisable  to  tie  the  vacation  plan  up  with 
the  measures  to  reduce  absente^sm  by  making  the  length  of  the 
vacation  with  pay  vary  with  the  number  of  weeks  of  satisfactory 
attendance.  Strike  fever  is  often  vacation  fever.  Shrewd  man- 
i^rs,  if  they  had  no  more  altruistic  aim,  might  well  plan  vacations 
to  promote  industrial  equtmimity. 

It  is  needless  to  elaborate  on  the  benefits  of  athletics  in  relation 
to  health.  They  are,  if  anything,  more  important  as  aelf-expreflsion, 
which  I  shall  mention  later.  * 
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Dbtblopmint  or  Good  Wobk  Habits  and  of  Sblf-Expbbbbion 

A  separate  eupplemental  remedy  for  turnover  ia  the  develop- 
ment of  good  work  habits.  TMb  relates  particularly  to  punctuality 
and  r^ularity.  The  man  who  is  on  time  every  day  is  least  likely  to 
quit  work.  His  mental  attitude  becomes  fixed  in  &  fedii^  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  his  work.  But  the  worker  who  becomes  casual 
with  r^Eard  to  attendance  has  taken  the  first  step  toward  total 
delinquency.  You  have  only  to  picture  the  subeonacious  mental 
prooeeses  of  a  man  who  remains  away  from  work  one  day  needlessly, 
to  appreciate  the  subtle  change  of  attitude  he  bears  toward  his  job. 
To  foster  good  habits,  we  enumerate  such  measures  as  prompt  in- 
vestigation of  causes  of  unexoused  absence,  strict  penalties  for  tardi- 
ness, bonus  for  regular  attendance  (one  Detroit  company  for  instance 
paying  twenty-five  cents  a  day  extra  for  a  month's  perfect'  record) 
and  the  establishment  of  a  pay  system  such  as  piece  work,  premium 
or  bonus,  which  encourages  and  rewards  accuracy,  h^  output  and 
punctuality. 

All  other  remedies  for  turnover  are  likely  to  be  chiefly  negative 
or  counteractive  unless  the  management  encourages  self-expression. 
First,  hear  complaints.  No  matter  how  unwisely  or  unfairly  objec- 
tions are  presented,  give  men  every  chance  to  "knock."  Let  them 
come  individually  by  preference.  But  even  if  you  deprecate  griev- 
ance committees,  never  refuse  to  hear  a  conmiittee  once  appointed. 
Some  men  satisfy  complaints  by  being  allowed  to  air  them,  just  as 
some  old  people  desire  not  so  much  to  be  cured  of  ailments  as  to  have 
ailments  to  describe. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  pick  up  complaints  before  they  become 
grievances — ^while  they  may  be  still  an  expression  of  some  form  of 
idealism — and  to  deal  with  disquieting  aspirations  before  they  be- 
come programs.  For  this  purpose  shop  meetings  called  by  mana- 
gers, and  scheduled  to  discuss  pleasant  and  hopeful  enterprises  as 
well  as  difficulties,  preserve  good  feeling.  Likewise  parliamentary 
leaders  who  head  off  taking  a  vote  until  the  majority  will  fall  their 
way,  or  who  sense  out  a  needed  compromise  or  recession  before  it  is 
exacted,  a  good  manager  can  employ  a  shop  meeting  either  to 
approve  his  suggestions  or  to  applaud  his  discernment. 

But  self-expression  goes  beyond  this.  It  may  be  interest  in 
work  evoked  by  a  suggestion  system.    If  you  make  it  an  invariable 
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practice  to  acknowledge  in  writing  every  proposal  in  writing,  you 
have  a  Buggestion  syBtem.  Boxes  to  receive  letters,  and  prizes,  com- 
mendation and  promotions  to  reward  them,  are  mere  refinements. 
Then  there  is  the  still  more  exuberant  and  satisfying  form  of  self- 
expression  which  appears  in  social,  athletic  and  cooperative  organi- 
sation. We  are  all  nearly  as  ambitious  for  communal  as  for  financial 
rewards.  You  cannot  bring  five  hundred  people  together  in  a  fac- 
tory or  anywhere  else  habitually  without  providing  a  field  for  social 
striving.  They  crave  organisation,  fun,  activity  and  influence  upon 
one  another.  You,  as  managers,  can  capitalise  this  tendency  to  the 
advantage  of  your  enterprise.  You  can  make  your  organisation  a 
real  family,  your  plant  a  communal  home. 

Self-tixpnesion  is  self-rewarding.  No  lite  is  complete  without 
it  and  the  factory  which  does  not  promote  it  is  represang  a  vital  part 
of  the  complete  life. 

Now,  when  we  reduce  turnover  of  labor  we  assume  certain 
responaibihtiea.  Building  up  a  permanent  working  force  means 
securing  permanent  employes,  men  and  women  who  stay  with  us 
till  they  grow  old,  and  retire  or  die.  We  must,  therefore,  make  their 
work  more  completely  satisfying.  We  must  make  their  work  a 
sufficient  career.  Self-expression  is  one  part  of  it,  and  there  are 
other  elements  in  it. 

I  know  of  few  plants  where  routine  factory  work  is  a  sufficiratt 
career,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  Doctors  look  for- 
ward cheerfully  to  going  on  being  doctors.  liawyers  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  their  life  work  in  the  law.  Other  professions  are 
satisfying  to  those  who  follow  them,  and  yet  such  is  the  nature  of 
factory  work  at  present  that  it  savors  a  bit  of  the  desire  to  perpetuate 
class  distinctions  to  suggest  that  factory  workers  content  themselyes 
with  the  prospects  of  continuing  as  factory  workers.  Some  wicked 
agitator  has  suggested  that  employers  appropriate  the  motto  of  a  big 
New  York  dairyman  "Milk  from  contented  cows"  as  suitable  to  the 
aim  of  managers  to  keep  workers  permanently  on  the  job.  The  way 
to  make  that  aim  worthy  is  to  arrange  conditions  so  that  factory 
work  is  in  itself  an  agreeable  career. 

For  one  thing  there  must  be  definite  standards  of  promotion 
and  pay  increases.  A  Detroit  factory  discovered  a  workman  in  its 
employ  who  had  gone  five  years  on  one  rate  of  pay.  A  Pittsburgh 
pluit  till  recentiy  was  paying  three  different  rates  of  pay  for  the  same 
operation  under  three  different  names  in  different  departments. 
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There  ehould  be  vtuiety  of  interest,  too.  The  modem  sub- 
diviflioD  of  labor  makes  a  given  task  a  drudgery,  monotonoiu  and 
intellectually  stagnant,  but  it  brings  with  it  the  possibility  of  fre- 
quent transfers  bo  that,  with  proper  instruction,  a  man  can  follow 
all  the  steps  of  a  process  without  great  cost  to  the  plant.  The  Ford 
Motor  Company  asks  each  employe  to  fill  out  a  card  stating  the  jobs 
to  which  he  would  like  to  be  transferred  when  it  is  possible.  A  com- 
pany in  Rochester  encourages  employes  to  fit  themselves  for  more 
responsible  positions  and  higher  earning  power,  by  reimbursing  for 
their  outlay  those  who  complete  courses  of  study.  He  subject  of 
industrial  education  again  lunges  upon  our  discussion  at  this  point, 
but  it  is  too  big  to  deal  with  here. 

No  work  is  a  career,  of  course,  unless  it  is  postdble  through  it  to 
provide  for  old  t^.  llioBe  plants  which  succeed  in  establishing 
pennanent  workii^  forces  have  the  inescapable  responsibility  of 
providing  for  the  future  of  all  workmen.  Group  insurance  and 
other  forms  of  life  insurance  are  good,  but  not  sufficient.  They  do 
nothing  for  the  workman  between  his  retirement  and  hia  death,  and 
serve  but  poorly  even  to  compose  his  fears  for  his  family  after  his 
death,  because  nearly  every  penny  of  industrial  insurance  now  goes 
merely  to  pay  funeral  expenses. 

A  pension  system  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  superannuBr 
tion  and  death.  Any  kind  of  old  f^  pension  is  good,  but  we  should 
lean,  surely,  toward  the  kind  that  appears  least  to  be  a  charity  on  the 
part  of  the  company.  The  income  from  an  investment  to  which  the 
workman  has  contributed  and  which  the  company  has  helped  him 
to  accumulate  is  not  charity,  and  has  the  further  merit  of  leaving  an 
inheritance  to  the  family.  Any  profit-sharing  scheme  like  the 
Procter  and  Gamble  plan,  which  gives  the  employe  a  form  of  stock 
ownership,  has  this  merit.  The  most  carefully  thought  out  scheme 
is  that  of  the  Baker  Manufacturing  Company  of  BvansviUe,  Wiscon- 
sin,  which  provides  for  a  fifteen-year  pension  after  retirement  on  a 
partial  resale  to  the  company  of  the  stock  secured  out  of  profits 
shared. 

These  are  ambitious  plans.  The  program  outlined  above  is  a 
particular  scheme  comprising  nearly  all  of  the  proposals  successfully 
introduced  for  the  attempted  solution  of  the  labor  problem.  Al- 
together they  may  not  solve  it,  but  incomplete  as  they  may  be,  they 
are  sufficiently  aspiring  and  they  are  all  that  managers  can  under- 
take on  their  own  responsibility. 
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Even  if  all  of  these  proposals  are  applicable  to  most  plants,  no 
factory  that  has  so  far  faOed  to  inaugurate  most  of  these  things  can 
hope  immediately  to  get  them  all  going.  It  will  have  to  go  slowly 
for  two  reasons,  espedally.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  imposuble  to 
apply  any  new  scheme  to  all  employee  at  once.  This  is  particularly 
true  if,  for  the  expedient  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  understood  and 
behered  in  by  the  employes.  In  such  a  case  it  must  begin  with  tmly 
those  who  are  ready  for  it.  When  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Columbus,  Ohio,  began  its  building  and  loan  association 
seven  years  ago,  only  eighteen  workers  out  of  five  hundred  who  at 
first  expressed  interest  were  sufficiently  impressed  to  make  an  actual 
beginning.  Now,  over  a  thousand  belong  to  the  association  and 
they  have  over  a  half  million  dollars  invested.  Most  good  enter- 
prisee  with  workmen  have  b^un  in  this  small  way,  and  no  employer 
should  be  discouraged  by  a  meager  start  if  the  principle  at  stake  is 
important. 

But  it  is  even  harder  to  make  an  industrial  program  succeed 
promptly  owing  to  the  difficulty  that  a  plant  has  in  eetablishing  its 
character  with  its  workmen.  It  is  so  even  with  individuals.  We 
do  not  easily  believe  in  the  permanence  of  good  intentions.  We 
intensely  desire  to  find  friends  in  whom  we  can  trust  and  who  will 
be  as  helpful  and  patient  with  us  ten  years  from  now  as  today,  but 
ezperieiice  makes  us  cautious.  Once  we  are  convinced  of  the  un- 
alterable integrity  of  a  friend,  there  is  no  gift  of  adoration  too  ex- 
travagant to  lay  at  his  feet. 

Workmen  have  been  disappointed  too  often  to  be  anything  but 
skeptical.  They  have  tested  too  many  mere  paper  plans  for  thdr 
welfare  to  place  any  easy  reliance  upon  new  ones.  But  when  a  man- 
cement,  by  undeviating  honesty,  determination  and  good  spirit, 
carriee  through  during  a  term  of  years  a  program  of  employes'  better- 
ment, it  cannot  fail  to  win  their  confidence  and  friendship. 

How  TO  Rnnca  Labor  Tdskotir* 
I.  PnUminarv  MtoKira 

a — Attempt  to  leam  the  tnie  ooat  of  tunxmr  in  your  pUnt  in  ardv  to  know 
how  much  you  can  afford  to  q>end  to  aliminaite  it 

*An  outline  of  the  ewential  part  of  the  Hcheme  pictured  by  the  authcw  in  the 
foregoing  utide.  Note  that  this  scheme  ie  intended  to  be  complete  and  is  there- 
fore impoflnble  at  unirerBal  ^)pIication  in  UOa. 
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Ii — Keep  adequ&te  leoorda  as  means  of  analyns  of  boutocb  and  oauMa  of  tum- 

0T« 

(1)  HiabmcB]  and  statistical  record  separate  for  each  empbye  including 

date  of  eaaplojdng  or  transfenring,  rates,  earnings,  bonutes,  defectiTe 
woi^  OMnpb^ta  by  or  against  mao,  absence,  tardineoa,  periodic 
certification  of  foremen,  date  of  quitting  and  reasons 

(2)  Turnover  by  departments,  by  causes,  by  weeks  and  months  and  years, 
and  by  rlnmyn  of  skills 

(3)  High  and  low  eaminga  by  departments 

(4)  Ddeddve  wo^  by  dq>artments 

(5)  AlMsnteeiBn  aikl  tardiness  by  d^iartaMiits 

t.  PttadamtttbU  Rernedut 

d— Hire  the  right  men  for  the  jofae 

(1)  Work  up  good  ^tplieation  list  which  is  a  "prospect  file"  by  yigilaot 
search  of  eouroee  of  supply,  by  industrial  census  of  your  vioini^,  by 
oourteouB  and  hospitable  fi«atment  of  applicants  at  all  times,  and  by 
getting  a  good  name  for  your  factory  even  from  men  wbo  have  quit  you 

(2)  TJsiDg  your  pRsent  work  force  as  a  "prospect  file,"  cooperate  with 
ogenciee  for  industiial  education,  supplementing  tbem  witli  appren- 
ticeship training,  to  build  up  a  system  of  promotion  and  transfer 

(3)  Secure  time  to  examine  new  applicants  thoroughly  by  receiving  ad- 
vance notice  of  need  and  by  using  sdequat«  assist&noe  in  employment 
department 

(4)  Hire  in  aooordance  with  writtm  speoifioationB  for  each  job,  prepared  at 
leinus,  and  after  due  consultation  and  criticism 

(6)  Prepare  a  definite  scheme  of  direct  examination  for  each  ^pe  of  work, 
Rising  as  much  of  the  character  reading  methods  as  your  experiencs 

approves^ 

(8)  Examinephysically  with  view  both  to  geno&I  fitness,  to  suitatnlity  for 
spedfied  job,  and  to  need  of  lat^  up-building 

(7)  Visit  homes  of  desired  apphcants 

(5)  Check  up  records  of  previous  employments 

(9)  Hire  only  those  who  can  earn  as  adequate  wage 
fr— Pay  an  adequate  wage 

(1)  Study  cost  of  and  facilities  for  decent  living  for  each  workman  and  use 

TCSults  in  settang  base  rates 
C3)  Give  special  study  to.  cases  of  inefficient  wodmien,  to  see  if  money 

troubke  are  affecting  them 

(3)  Centraliie  and  pay  off  at  discount,  debts  of  overburdened  workmra 

(4)  Promote  mutual  aid  association 

(5)  Establish  legal  ud  bureau 

(6)  Pay  weekly 

CT)  Discourage  alcoholism 

(8)  Instruct  in  proper  use  of  income 
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(9)  Eaoourage  thrift  tmd  home-building 
(to)  When  specul  cauaSB  for  increawd  living  ooet  obtttin,  attack  them,  u 
by  ooOperatiTe  Btorae,  housing  meaaune,  sto. 
« — Provide  steady  work 

(1)  Gi-re  piece  workers  steady  flow  of  matorial  during  the  day,  by  proper 
scheduling  system 

(2)  R^ulariie  production  throu^iout  Uw  year  to  minimin  lay-offs  and 
akut-dttwoa 

(3)  Abolish  the  annual  physical  inventory,  in  favor  of  perpetoal  inventory 
with  eontinuouB  checks 

(4)  Make  repun  promptly  and  provide  a  sufficient  I'osuiyu  supply  of  tools 
d— Don't  fire  hastily 

(1)  Cheek  up  foremen  whose  departments  show  high  turnover  records 
through  men's  quitting 

(2)  Don't  let  foremen  discharge  at  all 

(3)  Give  unsatisfactory  men  at  least  one  chance  through  transfer 

(i)  Elstablish  employment  committee  to  review  cases  of  discharge  where 

men  appeal 
(£}  Establish  foremen's  olub  to  study  ways  of  getting  along  with  men 
(6)  Interview,  before  paying  off,  men  who  quit  voluntarily 

S.  Sttpptementarv  Remtdiet 
a — Start  new  men  right 
(I)  Make  clearly  understood  agreement  as  to  starting  pay  and  schedule  of 

advances 
^)  Introduce  new  men  to  bosses,  to  fellow-workers,  and  to  physical  sur 
roundingSi  and  acquaint  with  rules  and  facilities  of  plant 

(3)  Instruct  men  thoroughly  in  new  task 

(4)  Advance  money  or  meal  tickets  to  beginners  short  of  funds 
(6)  Help  beginnera  qieedily  to  get  on  piece  or  bonus  rates 

6— Promote  phyeical  efficiency 

(1)  Establiah  physical  department     ' 

(2)  Examine  all  workmen  periodically  and  provide  machinery  for  following 
up  those  found  to  be  defective 

(3)  Provide  adequate  light,  heat  and  ventilation 

(4)  B«duoe  noise,  dirt  and  noxious  odors  and  fumce 

(5)  Purify  oils,  waste  and  other  supplies 

(6)  Purify  drinking  water 

(7)  Provide  sanitary  lockers,  wsah  rooms  and  toilets 

(8)  Insist  upon  good  teeth  and  good  eyee  by  using,  at  least  on  part  time, 
the  services  of  a  dentist  and  an  oculist 

(0)  Have  nurses  or  dooton  visit  those  kept  home  by  illness 

(10)  Provide  mid-woricday  meals  at  plant 

(11)  Provide  good  totds  and  fatigue  miniminng  equipment 
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(13)  Shnten  ffCM^i-boun  while  aeouring  fair  ou^t 

(15)  Piovide  kt  leMt  time  Rst  pcnodi  during  the  day 

(14)  Aintnge  for  ywudy  vaeatMoa  with  pay  for  all  employes.  Tbia  oan  be 
on  the  basis  of  an  efficiency  leowd  or  punetualify  reooid 

(16)  Promote  athletias 
0— Foster  good  habita 

(1)  iD'vwtii^te  oauaea  of  unexoused  abaeaae 

(2)  Fix  strict  penaltiee  for  tardiness  and  uoezoused  absence 

(3)  Bonus  re^ilar  attendance 

(4)  ^ilirf^i^^lul^  pay  system  that  enoourages  and  rewards  accurate,  high  out- 
put and  punotusli^ 

d — Give  all  employes  a  hearing 

(1)  Hear  oomplaints  at  ail  times,  no  matter  bow  put  forward 

(2)  Hold  r^ular  shop  meetings  by  departments  and  by  divisions  to  hear 

men's  ideas 

(3)  Establi^  system  for  considering  written  suggestions  from  men;  and 
rewarding  with  commendation,  prizce,  or  promotion,  all  thou^t 
worthy,  and  acknowledging  all  such  suggeetiooH  without  exception 

(4)  Encourage  all  forms  of  self-directed  organisation,  whether  of  athletic, 
social,  or  cooperative  enterprisee — -provided  such  organisation  is  not 
subject  to  orders  from  penons  outside  of  your  plant  and  oontraiy  to 
itsbitoiests 

e — Make  work  in  your  plant  a  sufficient  career 

(1)  EstabUsh  system  for  granting  unasked-for  pay  increases  ss  deserved 

(2)  Discover  ambitions  of  men  for  future  transfers  and  promotions 

(3)  Help  train  men  to  new  tasks 

(4)  Transfer  with  some  liberality 

(5)  Encourage  men  to  improve  gKieral  education  by  reimbursing  for  out- 
lay on  coursss  of  study  as  completed 

/—Provide  for  future  of  all  worionen 

(1)  Puridiase  group  insurance  for  all  workmen 

(2)  Pension  disabled  or  superannuated  employee 

(3)  Share  profits  on  some  form  of  stock-sharing  basis,  possibly  in  lieu  of 
pension  scheme 

4.  ProBoeatise  Remediet 

ct—¥m  when  other  methods  clearly  fail 

(1)  Those  with  chronic  social  diseases 

(2)  Those  whose  morals  menace  the  hi|^  standards  of  fellow  employee 

(3)  Those  who  persist  in  agitation 

(4)  Those  who  will  not  quit  drinking 

b — Submit  all  such  discharges  to  appeal  committee  on  which  employes  are 
representod 
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THE  TABULATING  OF  LABOR  TURNOVER 
Bt  E.  H.  Fish, 

EkDtdojrment  Manager,  NortOD  Co.,  Woraeater,  Man.;  Ghainnao,  CommittM 
<n  Labor  TWnovec  cd  Uie  Boaton  Emidoymeiit  Managv''  Anooiatipn. 

The  efforts  of  this  committee  to  find  a  reasonable  baalB  for 
comparison  between  abope,  based  on  the  length  of  time  which  men 
stay  on  their  jobs,  developed  at  the  very  first  a  feeUng  that  it  was 
impossible  to  reduce  it  to  any  single  figure  or  percentage. 

We  felt  that  the  percentage  of  labot  turnover  as  usually  com- 
puted and  published  was  being  used  to  some  extent  as  an  index  of 
the  value  of  an  employment  department.  If  this  is  so,  it  puts  a 
premium  on  a  department  able  to  persuade  foremen  to  retain  in- 
efficient workers  whom  his  better  judgment  told  him  should  be  laid 
tjS  or  dismissed.  In  view  of  these  thoughts,  we  decided  at  the  start 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  analyze  the  causes  of  leaving  as  well 
as  the  different  kinds  or  conditions  of  people  whom  we  employed. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  evolved  sheets  (see  inserts  1  and  2)  in  which 
those  who  were  hired,  or  those  entering  the  employ  of  the  company, 
were  divided  broadly,  at  Erst,  into  the  new,  the  reemployed,  and 
those  transferred  from  other  departments.  One  sheet  is  prepared 
for  recording  the  turnover  for  the  entire  plant  by  departments  during 
a  chosen  period  of  time,  and  the  other  the  turnover  in  a  given  dfr< 
partment  for  a  ^ven  month.  On  each  sheet  the  new  and  the  re- 
employed are  eaoh  divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  are  ex- 
perienced, those  who  are  learners  and  those  who  are  laborers.  The 
division  was  adopted  after  considerable  discussion  in  which  skilled, 
tmskilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations  were  discussed,  but  it  was 
decided  that  tor  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cost  of  labor  turnover 
low,  it  was  an  advantage  to  every  concern  to  hire  experienced  people, 
regardless  of  whether  their  experience  was  that  of  the  skilled,  semi- 
skilled or  unskilled  person,  because  the  previous  experience  with  the 
company,  or  with  similar  companies,  counts  for  almost  as  much  in 
one  case  as  another. 
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Problems  or  CLASsincATroN 

The  claaafication  of  learners  waa  adopted  because  of  our  feeling 
that  we  should  face  the  facts  fairly  and  squarely  as  to  whether  we 
were  hiring  men  whom  we  expected  to  train  for  our  own  purposes, 
whether  they  wdre  men  who  we  suspected  had  previous  expe- 
rience, or  whether  we  should  make  a  distinction  between  them  and 
laborers  whom  we  expect  to  be  about  equally  efficient  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end  of  their  employment.  This  too  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  managements  of  our  several  compaoies 
the  number,  usually  large,  of  employes  for  whom  some  kind  of 
training  is  needed  before  they  become  efficient,  because  by  thus 
showing  this  considerable  number,  it  probably  will  be  possible  to 
induce  them  to  set  aside  certain  portions  of  the  shop  for  specific 
training  of  new  employes.  As  such  men  are  scattered  amongst 
the  general  help,  the  large  number  usually  passes  unnoticed.  Under 
the  head  of  those  transferred  to  a  given  department,  the  division 
is  made  between  those  transferred  for  physical  reasons,  which  in- 
cludes, of  coiu-se,  those  transferred  because  they  have  been  injured 
in  accidents,  and  those  whos^  physical  condition  has  changed 
through  sickness,  or  those  whose  physical  condition  remains  the 
same,  but  where  the  job  in  the  department  has  changed  its  nature 
in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  feel  the  man  can  safely  continue  to 
do  the  work  for  which  he  was  originally  employed. 

Those  promoted  require  no  discussion.  Those  who  are  trans- 
ferred from  another  department,  because  tliey  have  failed  in  the 
first,  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  because,  while  as  a  matter  of 
fairness  to  the  individual  it  is  usually  desirable  to  give  the  failures 
another  opportunity  in  some  other  department,  the  percentage  of 
them  who  make  good  should  be  kept  track  of,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  unless  we  know  the  actual  number  who  were  transferred  under 
such  conditions.  It  appears  to  be  generally  found  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  those  who  fail  in  one  department  succeed  in  another 
to  make  it  well  worth  while  to  hold  this  second  opportunity  open  at 
the  option  of  the  employment  department,  but  it  was  not  thought 
that  the  percentage  of  those  who  succeed  in  the  second  department 
is  large  enough  so  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  universally  true  that 
everyone  should  have  a  second  or  a  third  opportunity. 

Under  the  head  of  "Transfers  on  Account  of  Departmental 
Fluctuation,"  we  take  care  of  cases  where  one  department  finds 
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itedf  tempOTarily  out  of  the  normal  amount  of  work  through  lack 
of  delivery  of  material,  or  for  any  other  reasoDB,  and  the  people  em- 
pl(^ed  there  must  be  taken  care  of  in  some  other  department 
instead  of  beii^  allowed  to  drift  outside. 

ThS  InTLUBNCX   Of  WOBKINQ  Coin>ITIONB 

Under  the  head  of  "Exite,"  broad  diviuons  were  made  between 
(1)  those  who  left  of  their  own  accord,  (2)  those  who  were  discharged 
01  dismissed  from  the  employ  of  the  company,  (3)  those  who  were 
laid  off,  (4)  those  tranaferred  to  other  depaxtments,  and  (6)  the 
^ts  which  were  unavoidable  by  any  act  which  the  company  m^^t 
take.  Under  those  who  left  ot  their  own  accord  and  which  should 
be  imderstood  to  include  only  conditions  which  might  be  remedied  if 
the  company  saw  fit  to  do  it,  we  make  the  three  broad  divisions  of 
those  who  left  (a)  on  account  of  working  conditions,  (b)  on  account 
of  location,  and  (c)  for  other  reasons.  Under  working  conditions 
we  made  the  subdivisions  of  those  who  leave  on  account  of  wages, 
that  is,  those  who  were  able  to  or  thought  they  were  able  to  get 
larger  pay,  those  who  leave  on  accoimt  of  heavy,  wet  or  dusty  con- 
ditions, which  column  might  also  be  used  to  cover  many  other  con- 
ditions such  as  those  due  to  lead  poisoning,  etc.,  those  who  left  on 
accoimt  of  ill  health,  and  monotony.  Two  additional  columns  are 
left  for  specific  reasons  which  may  apply  only  to  the  shop  which  is 
ludng  this  form.  Probably  in  almost  every  concern,  the  lai^eet 
□umber  of  assignable  reasons  will  be  those  relating  to  wages.  It 
was  thought  tliat  experience  might  show  a  certain  more  or  lees 
definite  percentage  of  people  leaving  on  account  of  their  wagee  which 
might  indicate  a  danger  point  and  that  salaries  or  wages  should  be 
increased.  For  example,  if  the  turnover  due  to  people  leaving  the 
concern  on  account  of  wages  alone  should  become  more  than  say 
30  or  40  per  cent,  it  might  be  deemed  desirable  to  consider  seriously 
the  question  of  a  general  increase  of  wages  in  the  department 
affected. 

Under  the  head  of  ''Heavy,  Wet  or  Dusty,"  etc.,  of  course  are 
included  conditions  which  are  oftentimes  inherent  in  the  business 
itself,  and  which  must  be  faced.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fact 
that  we  are  able  to  show  to  the  management  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  people  than  they  had  supposed  leave  us  on  account  of 
these  reasons,  may  indicate  to  them  the  desirability  of  spending 
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considerable  eums  of  money  in  remedying  conditionB  which  they 
had  been  inclined  to  think  were  of  comparatively  Uttle  importaace. 
Under  "111  Health,"  are  supposed  to  be  included  only  such  cases  as 
are  contracted  outside  of  the  employment,  for  such  few  cases  of 
sickness  as  come  about  through  the  fault  of  the  company  itsdf ,  or 
through  defects  which  they  might  readily  remedy,  should  be  classi- 
fied under  "Transfen  for  Physical  Reasons." 

"Monotony,"  is  often  the  cause  of  people  leaving,  although  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  discover  this  reason  from  the  excuses  given  by 
the  peot^  themselves,  and  especially  from  the  excuses  given  by  the 
foremen.  Where  it  is  suspected  that  work  is  monotonous  care 
should  be  taken  to  draw  out  the  opinion  of  those  who  leave. 

LiTiNQ  Conditions  ajid  thbib  Ermcr 

Under  the  head  of  "Location,"  we  have  made  two  divisions, 
one  "Due  to  the  Family  Moving  from  Town,"  which,  of  course, 
usually  applies  to  the  children  or  the  younger  people  in  the  family. 
We  usually  consider  that  if  the  head  of  the  family  is  the  one  who  takes 
the  initiative  in  leaving  town  that  it  must  be  for  some  other  reason, 
and  will  be  classified  under  another  head;  that  is,  he  may  be  leaving 
town  on'  account  of  any  of  the  working  conditions  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  or  it  may  be  because  we  have  laid  him  off,  and 
he  is  only  able  to  secure  a  position  somewhere  else. 

Under  the  head  of  "Housing  Conditions,"  we  place  the  leaving 
of  employes  because  they  are  unable  to  secure  the  kind  of  tenements 
or  houses  which  they  desire,  or  cases  which  often  happen  in  rush 
times  of  their  being  entirely  unable  to  find  accommodations  at  all. 
We'place  this  under  the  avoidable  causes,  because  it  is  something 
which  concerns  have  usually  in  locating  their  plants  out  of  the  center 
of  large  cities.  The  concern  may  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
reducing  the  turnover  due  to  the  lack  of  good  transportation  or  good 
housing,  because  it  feels  it  is  making  more  money  through  some  of  the 
other  advantages  of  distance  from  the  center. 

A  number  of  blank  columns  are  left  here.  The  only  miscel- 
Ifmeous  reason  which  we  are  giving  is  "Unknown,"  wliich,  un- 
fortunately, it  seems  to  be  necessary  ^o  maintain.  It  is  usually 
possible  to  get  some  reason  assigned  for  every  person's  leaving,  also 
many  times  these  reasons  are  such  that  we  doubt  them.    Therefore 
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it  seemed  deair&ble  to  leave  a  column  fraoldy  for  those  whom  we  do 
not  wish  to  assign  to  any  particular  cause. 

Caubiis  or  DisiosaAi, 

The  esdta  from  work  on  account  of  dismissal  have  been  classified 
under  the  heads  of  "Careless,"  the  careless  man  perhaps  being  the 
greatest  bugbear  that  we  have,  although  sometimes  it  is  a  curable 
disease.  Lasineas  is  our  second  classification,  though  as  a  usual 
thing  it  is  very  hard  to  distinguish  between  carelessneea  and  laziness, 
the  results  and  the  symptoms  being  very  much  the  same.  It  was, 
however,  thought  that  there  would  be  men  who  are  exceptionally 
active  whose  carelessness  is  the  result  of  over-enthuaiasm,  and  whose 
dassification  falls  under  the  first  head  rather  than  the  second. 

Incompetency  is  a  very  common  cause  of  diBmissal  in  these 
times  when  men  are  apt  to  represent  themselves  as  even  more 
capable  than  they  really  are.  In  a  measure,  the  turnover  due  to 
incompetence  may  be  said  to  reflect  somewhat  on  the  employment 
department  who  should  be  sufficiently  keen  to  discover  such  cases 
before  hiring  them.  It  is  certainly  a  part  of  their  duty  to  give  such 
people  another  opportunity  if  possible  by  transferring  them  to  some 
other  department,  so  that  we  would  expect  that  this  column  would 
not  be  especially  large.  Under  the  head  of  "Unreliable,"  we  would 
place  such  men  as  we  considered  were  actually  competent,  but 
through  carelessness  or  laziness  were  apt  to  be  variable  in  their  ac- 
tions. Probably  not  a  great  many  would  be  classified  under  this 
bead,  as  they  would  most  naturally  fall  under  the  two  heads  of 
"Carelessness"  or  "Laziness."  The  column  "Liquor,"  "Trouble 
Breeders,"  "Insubordinates"  and  "Misconduct"  probably  need  no 
explanation.  There  are  very  few  places  where  any  of  us  can  afford 
to  keep  men  who  abuse  the  use  of  liquors,  or  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  stirring  up  trouble  with  other  people.  Our  general  ex- 
perience with  insubordination,  however,  leads  us  to  feel  that  there 
would  be  very  few  cases  which  could  be  clearly  placed  under  this 
classification,  as  most  men  are  wiUing  to  subordinate  themselves  to 
a  foreman's  instructions  if  they  are  given  clearly  so  the  man  does 
not  misunderstand  them,  and  if  they  are  given  in  a  proper  spirit. 
Most  of  the  men,  who  under  proper  working  conditions,  are  in- 
subordinate may  be  said  to  be  trouble  breeders  by  nature,  and 
riiould  probably  be  classed  under  that  heading. 
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Wrt  Men  Abe  Laid  Off  oh  Transferred 
Under  the  sub-heBding  of  "Men  Laid  Off,"  we  have  made  the 
following  divisions: 

1.  To  decTeaee  tbe  force,  probably  mode  necesaory  by  Isck  of  work,  although 
it  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  additional  macbinery  bad  been  installed  which  re- 
quired teas  labor  to  operate,  or  because  the  men  already  on  the  job  had  become 
more  efficient  and  were  able  to  do  the  work  in  a  smaller  ^tnip. 

2.  Those  laid  off  for  phyaeal  reasons  include  those  who  have  become  aged 
m  the  service  of  the  oompany,  and  those  who  as  a  remit  of  some  sickness,  or  ac- 
cident, had  become  incapacitated.  It  seems,  however,  that  very  few  should  be 
placed  under  this  column,  as  a  man  who  has  become  inct^iacitat«d  as  a  result  of 
the  work  which  he  has  doue  seems  to  be  a  proper  object  for  further  care  by  the 
company,  dthsr  by  being  placed  in  some  easier,  less  active  job,  or  by  being  placed 
on  some  sort  of  a  pension  roU. 

The  next  column  accounts  for  the  laying  off  of  those  tempora- 
rily employed,  which  reminds  us  that  under  the  entrances  no  divi- 
sion is  made  between  those  who  are  employed  for  temporary  work 
and  those  who  are  not.  It  is  very  difficult  usually  to  determine,  at 
the  time  a  man  is  hired,  whether  his  employment  is  temporary  or 
not.  We  may  have  a  gang  of  fifty  men,  and  we  may  wish  to  increase 
that  gang  temporarily  to  seventy-five.  In  hiring  twenty-five  new 
men,  we  are  almost  certain  that  some  will  prove  to  be  men  whom  we 
will  wish  to  keep  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  when  the  work  is  done 
for  which  they  are  hired,  preferring  to  dischaige  some  of  the  men  who 
are  already  on  the  job  as  being  less  capable. 

The  subheading  for  men  transferred  is  divided  into  those  trans- 
ferred for  physical  reasons,  which  is  covered  also  in  our  statement 
regarding  those  laid  oft;  for  those  promoted,  which  is  usually  ob- 
vious, although  promotion  at  times  may  appear  to  be  a  little  vague. 
Oftentimes,  a  man  asks  for  a  transfer  from  one  department  to  another 
which  he  believes  will  prove  to  be  a  promotion  for  him,  when  it 
seems  to  us  as  if  it  was  a  demotion.  However,  we  should  feel,  we 
think,  that  anyone  who  is  bettered  either  mentally,  or  physically,  or 
pecuniarily,  is  promoted  even  though  it  may  not  appear  to  an  out- 
aider  that  the  new  job  is  better  than  the  old  one. 

Those  who  have  failed  In  one  department  and  are  transferred 
from  that  department  on  that  account,  also,  of  course,  appear  in  tbe 
entrances  under  the  head  of  those  transferred.  Departmental 
fluctuation  is  supposed  to  cover  the  transfers  made  from  time  to 
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time  from  one  department  to  another,  and  more  eapecially  between 
departments  of  the  same  nature,  but,  perhape,  in  different  buildinge 
under  different  foremen.  This  would  cover  such  cases  as  those 
where  a  number  of  people  leave  one  department,  and  in  order  to  fill 
the  gap  others  are  shifted  from  othw  departments  to  that,  possibly 
temporarily  and  poesdbly  permanently.  Transfers  under  this 
heading  would  not  constitute  promotions  nor  indicate  that  the 
person  transferred  is  in  any  sense  a  failure. 

The  unavoidable  causes  are  classified  among  those  who  are 
superannuated  or  pensioned  for  any  other  reason,  those  whose  mar- 
riage takes  them  away  from  the  shop  or  office,  and  the  deaths  which 
are  caused  by  exterior  causes,  or  those  due  to  occupation  id  the 
works.  We  felt  there  should  be  this  last  distinction  between  the 
two  because  exterior  causes  are  not  a  reflection  upon  the  industry 
at  fH,  while  those  coming  from  the  occupational  diseases  or  from  ac- 
cidents should  be  kept  separate  so  that  we  m^ht  have  an  index  of 
the  dangers  of  our  work. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  provision 
made  for  getting  the  percentage  of  leaving  for  each  one  of  a  number 
of  different  causes.  There  is  first  a  footing  for  the  total  of  each 
individual  column.  By  dividing  that  total  by  the  average  number 
of  employes  concerned,  we  arrive  at  the  percentage  leaving  for  that 
particular  department  for  that  individual  reason,  and  for  the  time 
covered  by  the  sheet.  Then  the  next  totals  are  for  the  totals  of 
the  subheadings:  that  is,  the  new  entrances,  the  reemployed  and 
transferred,  those  who  left  of  their  own  accord,  those  who  were 
discharged,  those  who  were  laid  off,  those  who  were  transferred  and 
the  unavoidable.  Then  the  third  set  of  totals  and  percentages  is 
for  those  coming  and  those  leaving,  so  that  if  this  is  applied  to  the 
whole  plant,  the  percent^^  of  those  leaving  over  the  average  num- 
ber employed  will  give  us  the  total  turnover  for  the  whole  plant. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sheet  gives  us  a  classification  as  fine  as  any- 
one probably  will  require,  so  that  a  study  of  these  sheets  will  pve 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  condition,  and  as  finely  subdivided 
an  opportunity  for  study  as  can  be  wished.  The  recapitulation  of 
these  figures  by  departments  and  by  plants  is  provided  for,  as  may 
be  noticed  on  the  back  of  the  two  forme. 
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Bt  Boyd  Fishiib, 
Vipe-Prendent,  Detn>it  Enoutrvm'  Club. 

The  following  teotstiTe  propoealB  for  a  real  cost  syBtem  for 
labor  turnover  are  offered  for  critioism.  To  date  all  estunates  of 
the  cost  of  hiring  and  firing  have  been  mere  guees  work. 

Mr.  Magnus  Alexander's  tbou^^tlul  paper  on  "PerBonnel  and 
Employment  Problems,"  the  only  study  of  the  subject,  has  been 
of  use  in  making  up  this  system,  but  one  is  forced  to  point  out  that 
his  method  of  arriving  at  cost  is  more  suggestive  than  authoritative, 
and  waa  doubtless  not  intended  to  be  final.  He  uses  the  opinions 
of  experienced  men,  including  his  own,  as  a  baais  for  arriving  at 
each  element  of  cost.  This  procedure  might  be  repeated  indefinitely 
without  ^ving  us  anything  reliable. 

To  follow  the  method  here  proposed  will  be  expensive,  but 
once  there  have  been  accumulated  reliable  statistics  on  the  subjeot, 
the  prooees  of  correction  and  follow-up  will  not  be  coetiy.  Further- 
more, the  research  can  well  be  parcelled  out  among  various  plants 
to  render  immediate  results  of  value.  This,  however,  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  sasring  that  the  extent  of  each  element  of  oost  is  the 
same  in  various  plants.  It  is  probably  merely  sufficiently  the  same 
that  if  several  plants  study  each  feature,  the  average  results  will 
yield  an  honestly  average  figure.  Each  individual  plant  must  de- 
termine its  own  cost  to  get  accurate  results  for  its  own  guidance, 
and  must  expect  the  cost  to  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Alexander  estimated  the  cost  of  hiring  a  laborer  at  $8.50 
and  an  unskilled  machine  operative  at  $73.50.  Thus  we  see  that 
if  his  figures  are  correct,  a  100  per  cent  turnover  of  unskilled 
machine  operative  costs  as  much  as  an  860  per  cent  tumoVer  of 
laborers.  This  difference  in  cost  warrants  our  spending  money  and 
time  to  get  reliable  data.  Furthermore,  it  reveals  how  inconclu- 
sive is  the  practice  of  stating  turnover  merely  in  percentages  which 
lump  tf^ther  turnover  of  all  grades  of  workers.  A  definite  knowl- 
edge of  cost  will  show  us  whew  we  ought  to  place  the  greatest 
emphasis  in  efforts  to  reduce  turnover,  and  will  guide  us  accurately 
44 
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in  deciding  how  much  to  spend  on  apprentice  instruction,  welfare 
work  and  improved  employment  methods,  and,  especially  pve  ub 
knowledge  of  an  employe's  increasing  usefulness  to  a  conoem  as  a 
baaiB  for  making  wage  uicreases  for  long  serrice. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  connection  with  the  acoompanying  out- 
line, that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  cost  of  rehiring  former  employes. 
This  obviously  differs  frcwa  the  cost  of  hiring  new  men.  The  cost, 
however,  can  be  figured  for  each  item  inecisely  as  with  new  em- 
ployes. Former  and  new  employes  should  simply  be  analysed 
separately. 

DnxBMiNiKa  Cost  or  Tobnotu 
I.  ITAat  u  WMoni  &v  "lumotwr" 

1.  The  average  atendiiiK  pay  rail  for  amy  given  period  du>uldb«  given  MbAOi 

2.  In  osae  there  is  a  general  nduotion  in  the  number  of  positaons  during  Uw 

period  the  pereentage  of  new  amployee  to  the  average  standing 
pay  roll  should  be  taken 

8.  In  oase  then  is  an  iiKMase  in  th«  oi^saniaation  the  peieentage  of  quitters 
to  tM  average  standing  pay  roll  should  be  takeo.  In  die  first 
case  the  amount  by  which  the  number  ot  quitten  ezeeeds  the 
number  of  new  employes  aooounts  for  the  raductkm.  In  Um 
aeumd  case  the  amount  by  which  the  new  emidoyei  exoeeds 
the  quitten  accounts  for  tlw  incroase.^ 
IL  FarioblM  in  Ike  cott  aj  tvmoMr 

1.  Cost  variee  b;  alMnco  of  skills  of  employes  hii«d 

A.  Highly  skilled,  fdl-round  maohiru'ste  or  master  worioneo— 

a.  Require  little  iostniotion 

b.  Are  easy  on  maohinea 

0.  Are  eoonomioal  with  supidies 

d.  Soon  rea(&  normal  output 

e.  8cTq>  Tninimiim  of  JVoduct 

B.  Semi-ekilled  men— "operatives" — who  h»re  operated  some  one  or 

two  ^nl*f^■'"'*^  just  long  enough  to  make  production  on  those 


a.  Require  instouction  on  new  j(d« 

b.  Ate  harder  on  machiiAe 

c.  An  careless  with  mppliea 

d.  Do  not  soon  reach  normal  output 
o.  Have  hi^  scrap  average 

C  ITnaldlled  opwatives — 

a.  Requin  still  more  instruction 

b.  An  deadly  on  maohiuM 


'  The  AiaiaU   of  Out  Amenean  Academy  qf   PoUtioal  and  Sodat  Sonet  QD 

"rtnonofi  aod  Employment  Problems,"  article  b^  R.  A.  fi»,  p.  H, 
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o.  Are  WBstoful  ot  nippUea 

d.  May  never  reftch  Donnkl  ouQ>ut 

e.  Scrap  u  much  as  they  {Hxiduoe 

D.  I«bora»— 

a.  Require  littie  instowition  aad  get  kn 

b.  Don't  UM  irnirhinfln 

o.  Can't  waste  many  auppliee 

d.  Have  short  learning  periods  > . 

e.  Scrap  nothing 

E.  Clerka— 

a.  RequirB  as  mudi  iostniotion  as  B 

b.  Are  about  as  hard  on  machines  as  B 
e.  Use  cheaper  suppliee 

d.'  Take  aa  long  aa  B  to  reach  output  but  coet  leee  per  unit 
e.  Use  no  product  and  hence  waste  none 
r.  Have  a  hi^  faotoi  of  espenaive  error» 

2.  Cost  remits  will  vary  aooordiug  to  o(»nplet«Deas  of  analysis.    We  should 

oonsider  the  fcdlowing  ittaat: 

A.  Cost  of  hiring,  the  only  item  which  has  a  t«ndency  to  go  up  with  the 

reduction  of  turnover  becwiss  it  is  the  only  factor  on  a  "pro- 
duction" baas 

B.  Cost  of  instruction 

C.  Cost  of  added  wear  and  tear  on  equipment  operated  by  green  hands 

D.  Cost  of  reduced  production  on  machines  operated  by  gremi  hands, 

when  payment  is  not  strictly  proportional  to  output 

E.  Cost  of  excess  plant  neoeeaary  to  make  up  production  lost  on  machines 

operated  1^  green  hands 

F.  Cost  ot  scntp  over  and  above  the  amount  noimal  for  experienced  men 
We  need  not  consider  reduced  sales  due  to  delay  in  soheduke  or  to 

spoiled  work  because  tbey  are  too  difllcult  to  determine;  neither 
should  we  count  danger  of  strikes  due  to  agitation  amfmg  new 
emplc^ee,  because  too  oeoasional.  But  these  things  exist  and 
should  be  considered  as  showing  our  other  cost  estimates  as 
probably  conservative. 

3.  Cost  results  will  vary  scoording  to  length  of  time  new  employee  are  fol- 

lowed up 

A.  Hiring  doev  lUit  vary  in  this  way 

B.  Instruction  usually  is  limited  to  an  arbitrary  time — two  or  thiee  days 

C.  The  new  worker  probably  requires  around  three  months  to  get  famil- 

iar with  machine  in  all  respects,  although  this  estimate  remains 
to  be  proved 

D.  Up  to  probably  four  weeks  the  new  employe  improves  rapidly. 

It  takes  him  probably  six  months  to  "hit  his  beet  stride." 
Not  so,  however,  with  laborers 

E.  Hie  excess  plant  requirement  is  proportional  to  reduced  production 
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F.  Exceas  a(mp  ptobnbly  penuts  for  a  longer  period  than  nduced 
[Hwluetioii,  beoMue  most  men  acquire  speed  more  quickly  thttn 


G.  Waste  kMps  pace  Ursely  with  ecrap 
4.  Cost  varies  aMording  to  the  type  and  value  of  the  equipment  used  by  new 
employee,  witii  respect  to  cost  of: 

A.  Hiring — not  m> 

B.  Inotxuction — teue  to  large  extent 

C.  Wear  and  tear — to  very  targe  extont 

D.  Bsduoed  production— holds  true 

E.  Excess  plant  requirement — eqieoially  and  chiefly 

F.  9tinp — to  aome  extent 

G.  Waste— to  some  extent 

Among  the  diflerent  iiliiwmi  of  employes  this  Tarifttion  is  sgnificont  as  followa: 
Class  A.  lliiBisimportantbecaUBe  they  are  likely  to  use  expensive  equip- 

Cktss  B.  Important  for  same  reason 
ClttSB  C.  Important 

ClasB  D.  Does  not  hold  true  of  Idwrera,  who  use  httle  equipment 
Class  E.  Holds  true  in  kee  degree  _ 

[II.  Fiffuring  Mai  eotlt  while  taking  the  above  variablee  into  aeeoutU 

1.  To  fiffure  eost  of  Atrtnjr—itenuae: 

A.  Standard  cost  per  employe  for  physioat  examination.    Spread  cost 

of  total  numtier  axamijied  over  total  number  Atred 

B.  Membership  in  employers'  associations  and  other  labor  bureaus. 

Spread  a"""»i  cost  over  number  hired 

C.  Clerical  help  and  all  oUier  salariee  of  employment  department. 

Figure  total  number  of  men  on  "live"  record  during  the  year, 
whether  onployed  or  not — subtract  the  total  for  average  stand- 
ing pay  roll.  The  ratio  of  remainder  of  names  to  the  total  on 
"Uve"  recofd  is  jMuportion  of  cost  of  aalanes  whidi  dtould  be 
spread  ovk  tiie  number  of  men  hired 
This  subtraction  of  a  proportion  for  enqtloyes  on  the  pay  roll  is  made 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  would  need  to  be  clerical 
woric  of  this  sort  even  if  there  nere  no  hiiing  done  at  all 

D.  Cost  of  advertising,  trips  out  of  town  for  men,  office  rant,  new 

.  badges  and  miscellaneous,  divided  among  number  hired 
£.  Coot  <rf  printing  iKOiated  over  number  hired  according  to  C 
These  items  do  not  vary  according  to  length  of  service  or  class  of  skills  or 
types  of  equipment  used. 

2.  InabiioUon — itemiie: 

A.  Time  of  foremen  spent  with  new  employee 

B.  Time  of  workmen  detailed  as  instructors  for  hmiHling  machine 

C.  Time  of  "time  study"  men  acting  as  occasional  instructois  for  hand- 

ling work 
Figure  sqiarate^  for  an  average  month  for  each  class  of  skill  "A  toE." 
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3.  Wear  ukd  tew— itomiM: 

A.  Time  of  nuumtenanM  department  on  maAinet  opemted  by  new  em- 

ployee, minua  a  oonstaot  factor  of  time  for  e^terienoed  em- 
ployee. (Obtain  Uiia  factor  by  recording  fw  a  sufficient  pttiod 
tbe  time  of  maintenancM  men  spent  on  the  aYeraga  with  a  se- 
lected group  <rf  employea  of  all  lengths  of  serrice  over  one  year.) 

B.  Cost  of  materials  used  for  repairs  on  machinee  operated  by  new 

employes,  minus  a  constant  factor  of  material,  for  all  employee. 
(Obtain  as  in  "A.") 
(The  (^Kire  neoasitates  at  least  temporary  use  of  job  tit^ets  for  main- 
tenance men,  witii  apace  on  ticluts  to  indicate  time  spent  with 
new  and  old  employes.) 

C.  Breakage  and  wear  on  tools,  dies  and  jigs  used  by  new  employes, 

minus  a  oonstant  factor  for  expeiienoed  employes 

D.  Constant  factor  of  cost  per  man  for  prematura  depraetation  of 

machinery.  This  can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  it  may  be  more 
closely  approximated  by  a  genuine  leaaarch,  vhiob  would: 

a.  Take  oertain  critical  machines  now  worn  out 

b.  Find  out  best  records  of  weai  from  the  makers 
o.  Compare  average  wear  in  given  plant,  and 

'  d.  Sfnvod  ttie  difTerenoe  over  the  number  of  new  men  who  worked 
on  those  machines  during 
e.  The  actual  life  of  those  machinee.  Once  determined  by  careful 
studies  and  compared  with  the  results  of  other  students,  this 
could  be  mode  a  constant  factor  for  each  plant,  or  each  type  of 
machinery,  relative  to  complexity  of  design.  Figure  all  but  the 
lost  point  for  average  month  for  all  classes  of  skills  save  laborers. 

4.  Labor  cost  of  reduced  production.    This  cannot  be  figured  exactly  but 

can  be  approximately  by  averaging  the  reeulla  obtained  by  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  several  points  of  view.    I  suggest  the 
fallowing: 
A.  First  alternative— 

a.  Determine  by  time  study  and  standard  practice  the  ideal  capacity 

of  each  machine  and  production  center  in  teams  of  production 
per  hour 

b.  In  order  not  to  dtarge  up  to  turnover  any  loss  of  production  due 

to  defecto  in  scheduling,  record  the  actual  man-hours  worked  ihi 
each  im>duction  center  for  a  given  period  and  thus 
0.  Arrive  at  total  ideal  output  for  that  number  of  hours 

d.  The  difference  between  this  and  tbe  actual  output  is  the  loss 

due  to  turnover  and  may  be 

e.  Prorated  to  the  number  of  men  hired  for  the  period.    Theo- 

retically, workers  have  been  paid  for  ideal  output.  Price  this 
reduced  production,  therefore,  at  cost  of  departmente  in  ques- 
Hon  of  direct  and  indirect  labor.  All  other  items  of  cost  are 
elsewhere  provided  tor,  under  "waste,"  "excess  plant,"  "wear 
and  tear,"  ete.    If  a  piece  price  is  paid,  however,  new  worken. 
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like  old,  being  paid  only  for  wotk  octiully  done,  only  the  ooet 
of  indjjwct  labor  afaould  be  sasesBed  agpinat  the  labor  ooet  of 
reduced  production.  The  above  method  is  not  strictly  true, 
but  if  the  ideal  machine  capacity  ia  baaed  upcn  the  observed 
output  of  experienced  operativea,  it  will  be  auffideotly  correct. 

B.  Second  alternative — 

a.  Select  a  number  of  machines  worked  by  new  men  and  an  equal 

number  of  like  machinte  worked  by  man  over  a  year  in  service 

b.  Record  the  production  of  each  group  until  the  total  of  nten  reaches 

the  total  of  old  men . 
o.  Time  required  to  teaoh  thii  may  be  taken  aa  average  learning  time 

d.  Total  difference  of  production  during  this  time  may  be  Bi»ead 

over  tha  number  obaerved  and  the  average  taken  as  the  loss  for 
the  average  man  hired 

e.  For  men  dro[^>ing  out  of  the  groups  while  under  consideration 

substitute  other  men  with  an)roxiinately  equal  production  and 
equal  length  of  aerviae.  Separate  observations  shouM  be  taken 
for  each  class  of  Aill— A,  B,  G,  and  £. 

C.  I«borera  can  be  figiwed  in  about  the  same  way,  namely — 

a.  Take  a  tet  quantity  of  trucking,  etc. 

b.  Compare  the  number  of  new  as  against  the  number  of  old  men 

required  to  do  this  fixed  quantity 
0.  Drop  men  as  they  imfiTove  so  as  to  keep  output  constant 

d.  Uutfl  number  in  first  gang  equals  number  in  old,  this  gives  the 

leaning  time  for  laboraa,  and  the  loss  of  [voduction  of  average 
new  laborer. 
Einass  plant  cost  of  reduced  production 

A.  Aamme  that  the  plant  invMtment  required  under  present  oonditions 

will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  total  investment  in  plant  which 
would  be  needed  if  there  were  no  turnover,  u  the  production 
which  would  be  possible  with  the  present  equipment  operated 
by  all  experienced  men  would  bear  to  the  present  actual  output. 
In  other  words,  if  your  reduced  production  is  20  per  cent,  your 
excess  plant  required  is  20  per  cent.    This  is  stated  as  axiomatin 

B.  Find  present  total  inventory 

C.  Figure  on  the  basis  of  your  preaent  loss  of  productdon  how  much 

less  equipment  would  be  necessary  without  labor  turnover 

D.  Hie  difference  may  be  used  as  basis  for  figuring  the  amounts  of — 

a.  Interest  on  c^tal 

b.  Depreciation 

e.  Power 

d.  Insurance 

e.  Rant 

«    f .  Repain 

which  are  due  to  turnover 

E.  Figure  by  shops,  as  if  separate  plants,  for  each  class  of  skill  using  ■ 

equipment  and  spread  cost  over  turnover  in  those  classes 
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ExoeM  pUnt  eoet  and  labor  met  of  reduced  production  ^ould  be 
figured  eepar&tely  and  then  added  together,  instead  of  pro- 
rating excess  plant  cost  as  a  burden  on  the  labor  cost  of  lost 
production,  because  the  burden  is  not  the  same  man  for  man, 
and  department  for  department.  Furthermore,-  in  departments 
wbeie  wages  are  in  proportion  to  efficiency,  "exmm  plant" 
ooats  plus  excess  supervision  constitute  the  sum  lost  by  slow 
production. 

6.  Spmled  Work 

A.  Select  at  random  two  equal  ^oupe  of  men  representing  evenly  all 

gtadea  of  skill  save  Isborrae,  one,  a  group  of  new  employes,  the 
other,  of  men  over  one  year  in  service 

B.  Compare  total  scrap  losses  for  each  group  until  approximately  even 

per  day  period  for  some  time.  Tbe  point  at  which  it  bepm  to 
be  even  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  aT«ntge  time  required  b> 
reach  normal  scrap  recced 

C.  Subtract  total  scrap  made  by  old  men  from  total  made  by  new  men 

and  divide  the  differenoe  by  the  number  in  a  group,  to  get  total 
scrap  per  new  employe  hired 

7.  Waste- 

Figure  the  same  as  scrap.    The  item  includes  waste  of  oil,  cutting  com- 
pound, compressed  air,  ete. 
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AN  ACTUAL  ACCOUNT  OF  WHAT  WE  HAVE  DONE  TO 
REDUCE  OUR  LABOR  TURNOVER 

Bt  John  M.  Williams, 

Secntaiy,  Txyvkie  R.  Plumb,  Inc.,  of  Pbilftdelpbia  aDd  St.  Louis;  Preaideiit  of  the 

FhiUdeliduA  AMocifttiou  for  the  Discunon  of  Emi^yinent  Problems. 

The'  Use  of  an  Employment  Department 

I  wi^  to  speak  from  the  etandpoiDt  of  the  average  employer 
of  the  need  of  an  employment  department;  and,  to  make  myself 
entirely  clear,  I  wish. to  point  out  conditions  as  they  existed  in  our 
factoiy,  and  it  ia  safe  to  preeume  in  the  average  factory. 

First,  I  want  to  state  that  our  firm  is  over  sixty  years  old,  and 
has  built  up  a  reputation  for  making  high  quahty  tools  during  all 
of  that  period.  This  is  not  intended  as  an  advertising  statement, 
but  is  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  class  of  work  we  do,  the  problems 
we  must  solve,  and  further,  to  have  you  feel  that  our  employes 
producing  such  work,  must  be  at  leaat  of  average  intelligence.  You 
will  thus  understand  that  the  problems  we  met  were  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  lot  of  underpaid,  ignorant  employee.  In  other 
words,  our  problems  are  about  the  same  as  the  problems  you  have  in 
your  own  factory. 

I  also  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  while  we  are 
sixty  years  old,  we  are  also  sixty  years  young.  I  am  the  oldest  man 
in  the  executive  deparbnent  of  our  organization  and  I  am  not 
much  over  forty  years  old.  Wc  have  the  reputation  of  being 
progressive  along  all  lines  of  executive  control  and  have  established 
a  record  for  efficiency  along  general  factory  lines.  We  have  technical 
{^duates  who  have  been  employed  in  our  various  departmeQJ».to 
keep  us  fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  branches  of  research  work, 
especially  in  the  development  of  steel.  We  have  a  cost  system  in 
our  factory  that  was  installed  at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  is  to  my  mind  the  most  efficient  I  haW  ever  seen  because  it 
produces  results,  and  presents  them  to  us  monthly. 

These  points  are  brought  out  so  that  you  will  realise  that  we 
are  not  held  back  by  uiy  "  old  fogy  "  ideas  on  the  part  of  our  execu- 
tives, and  to  bring  home  t'P  ^ou  the  appalling  fact  that  in  an  or- 
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gahizatioD  such  as  ours,  striTing  to  be  up-to-date,  it  has  only  been 
within  the  past  few  years  that  we  have  fully  realised  what  a  terrible 
drain  exceeaiTe  labor  turnover  makee  on  the  pocketbook  tA  the 
employer. 

Cost  of  ZiABOB  TrmNOTSB 

We  have  learned  during  the  past  two  years  from  authoritifla  in 
their  line,  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  turnover,  and  I  believe  the  fact  is 
firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  that  there  is  such  a  cost,  but  as  the 
statement  of  such  cost  has  been  so  general  we  are  more  or  lees 
skeptical  as  to  the  actual  amount  involved.  I  therefore  propose  to 
tell  you  about  one  of  our  department,  and  will  conuder  only  the 
actual  cost  to  us  of  bringiag  a  man  in  off  the  streets,  placing  him 
in  a  position  that  is  only  semi-skilled,  in  fact,  in  such  a  position 
that  with  average  intelligence  a  man  becomes  an  effective  worker  in 
twelve  weeks. 

'  The  department  in  question  is  run  on  a  piece  work  baaie  and  we 
have  a  plan  whereby  we  pay  «ich  workman  a  day  rate,  in  addition 
to  a  piece  rate,  until  such  time  as  he  becomes  efficient  enough  to 
earn  a  fair  week's  salary,  which  in  this  department  is  about  six 
weeks,  although  to  reach  the  full  pay  of  an  racpert  wwker  takes 
twelve  weeks. 

Our  basis  is  as  follows: 

llie  first  week  ne  pay  thirty  cents  per  hour  flat. 

The  second  week  we  pay  twenty  cento  per  hour  and  in  addition  pay  for  all 
pmductioD  he  turns  out  on  the  basis  of  regular  piece  rates  of  saeh  production.  ' 
The  third  week  we  pay  fif  toen  cents  per  hour  on  the  sune  basis. 
The  fourth  week  we  pay  twelve  cento  per  hour  on  the  same  basis. 
The  fifth  week  we  pay  eight  oents  per  hour  on  the  same  basis. 
The  sixth  week  we  pay  five  cento  per  hour  on  the  same  basis. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  tha  man*  should  be  self-supporting. 
We  credit  this  man  with  all  work  turned  out,  and  yet  our  records 
show  that  such  ajman  costs  ua,  in  excess  day  work  charges,  the  oaj^ 
sum  of  $42.  This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  cost,  as  in  this 
particular  department  the  overhead  expense  is  130  per  cent,  or  for 
every  dollar  we  pay  in  actual  productive  labor  we  pay  11.30  for 
tmproduotive  expense,  such  as  foremen's  wages,  instructors'  wages, 
inspectors'  wagee,  power,  heat  and  Ught,  repairs  to  machinery  and 
fixtures  (belts,  shafting,  benches,  frames,  ete.),  oils,  grease  aad 
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Why  We  Stabted  an  Euplothent  Dbpasthbnt 

Tlie  work  of  the  PMladelphia  AssociatioD  for  the  Discussion  of 
Employment  Problems  opened  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  a  better 
system  of  hiriflg  and  firing  men.  Our  system  had  been  the  lade  of 
system  used  by  the  average  employer.  When  we  needed  men,  our 
foremen  hired  what  men  they  could  get  through  their  friends,  and 
the  balance  were  picked  up  in  the  early  morning  from  the  floaters 
found  at  the  door  of  every  factory  daily,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
(rf  a  more  undesirable  source  of  supply.  This  method  is  so  bad 
in  its  results  that  I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  it  but  will  relate 
actual  occurrences  that  crystallized  our  ideas  as  to  starting  an 
employment  department.  We  heard  one  of  our  foremen  interview 
an  applicant  one  day  when  our  need  for  men  was  urgent,  and  the 
way  he  handled  him  opened  our  eyes  as  to  the  possibilities  for 
evil  under  such  a  system. 

We  had  at  that  time,  when  labor  was  plentiful,  a  scheme  of 
partial  remuneration,  different  from  that  outlined  above.  When 
the  foreman  appeared  on  the  scene,  after  the  man  had  been  waiting 
almost  an  hour,  he  approached  him  in  a  belligerent  attitude,  with — 

"Do  you  want  a  job?" 

The  answer  was  "yes,"  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  kind  of  work. 
This  was  answered  in  a  monosyllable,  and  then  the  applicant  asked 
what  the  job  paid.  With  no  attempt  to  explain  the  method  of 
remuneration  the  applicant  was  informed  that  we  started  men  in 
and  they  could  make  fifteen  cents  an  hour  but  would  soon  learn  and 
get  more  money. 

The  applicant  said,  "  I  could  not  work  for  fifteen  cents  an  hour." 

The  foreman  snarled,  "Hell!  You  don't  want  work,"  and  left 
the  applicant  standing  in  the  hallway,  with  a  blank  look  on  hia  face. 

At  about  the  same  period  we  advertised  for  men,  and  our  office^ 
was  filled  daily  in  the  early  morning,  and  when  the  foremen  had 
grabbed  off  as  many  as  they  needed  in  point  of  numbers,  they  paid  ' 
no  attention  to  the  balance,  but  would  instruct  an  office  boy  to  tell 
the  applicant  that  all  jobs  were  filled. 

One  day  we  received  a  letter  from  a  workman  who  had  noticed 
the  advertisement,  and  wrote  relating  his  experience  in  aosweriog 
a  previous  advertisement  from  our  factory.  He  stated  that  be  did 
not  want  to  try  it  ^ain.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  he  had 
spent  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  early  morning  to  get  to  the  factory 
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at  a  coet  of  twenty  cents,  a  loss  of  an  hour  in  waitii^  at  the  factory, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  eventually  been  diBmiseed  by  an  office 
boy  with  no  opportunity  to  see  an  executive. 

He  was  exceedin^y  bitter  and  deservedly  so.  ^e  wrote  him 
a  peiBonal  letter,  apologized  for  such  a  condition,  and  promised  him 
it  would  never  occur  agtdn  to  any  applicant  and  I  don't  believe  it 
ever  has.  The  injustice  of  such  a  method,  coupled  with  the  ruinous 
^ect  it  must  have  on  our  reputation  made  such  an  impression  that 
the  whole  subject  was  taken  up  with  the  board  of  directors  and  it 
was  finally  dedded  to  create  an  employment  department. 

StABT   07   EHFLOTHliNT   DbFABTHBNT 

When  we  had  definitely  decided  to  create  this  department,  we 
knew  that  we  had  to  make  haate  slowly,  but  that  there  were  certain 
definite  lines  of  policy  that  must  be  laid  down  at  the  beginning. 
The  first  step  was  the  selection  of  the  heads  of  the  department. 
We  finally  decided  that  it  must  be  in  the- hands  of  men  with  knowl- 
edge of  OUT  factory  processes,  men  big  enough  to  analyse  conditions, 
and  important  enough  in  poBition  to,  have  at  all  times  access  to,  and 
the  hearty  cooperation  of,  our  executives,  as  we  realized  that  em- 
ployment problem  studies  would  eventu&lly  lead  to  considerable 
changes  in  shop  conditions.  We  finally  placed  entire  charge  in  the 
hands  of  our  assistant  superintendent,  Mr.  William  D.  Plumb, 
together  with  our  comptroller  and  cost  accountant,  Mr.  James  A. 
Mellon. 

The  reason  we  selected  these  men  was  because  we  figured  that 
the  job  had  two  sides.  We  selected  our  assistant  superintendent 
because  he  was  constantly  in  personal  touch  with  the  men  through- 
out the  factory,  was  also,  through  his  daily  routine,  famiUar  with 
shop  conditions,  and  in  the  best  of  position  to  investigate  com- 
plaints at  first  hand.  We  selected  the  head  of  the  cost  department 
as  this  department  was  to  be  linked  up  with  the  employment  depart- 
ment and  was  to  keep  all  records  neceesary  to  take  care  of  the  infoiv 
mation  needed  for  a  successful  solution  of  our  employment  problems. 
The  cost  department  in  our  organization  is  cold  blooded  as  to  figures, 
and  we  wanted  them  to  show  what  progress  we  were  making  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  check  on  any  proposed 
expenditure  suggested  by  the  employment  department  that  did  not 
promise  to  bring  results  in  dollars  and  cents.    The  question  of  taking 
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from  the  foreman  the  authority  to  hire  and  fire  workmen  was 
carefully  considered,  but  not  definitely  decided  in  advance,  as  it 
seemed  such  a  serious  problem. 

We  finally  called  a  conference  of  oiu*  officers,  the  new  employ- 
ment managers,  whom  we  had  sdected,  and  our  two  aupeiintendentB, 
to  discuss  fully  all  questions  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
the  department.  There  was  very  little  discussion  as  to  matters  fd 
general  policy,  until  we  approached  the  question  of  taking  the  hiring 
and  firing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  foremen.  Both  of  our  superin- 
tendents were  opposed  to  doing  this,  and  while  they  granted  that 
we  could  possibly  solve  the  hiring  part,  they  saw  great  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  taking  from  the  foremen  the  authority  to  fire  men. 
The  greatest  objection  was  raised  on  their  honest  conviction,  that 
taking  this  authority  away,  would  weaken  the  foremen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  men,  and  break  down  all  discipline.  We  argued  the 
matter  for  some  time,  raising  hypothetical  questions  of  what  could 
happen  in  a  department  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  a  foreman 
to  exert  his  authority  at  once,  or  lose  his  hold  on  his  workmen. 

All  cases  were  met  with  Ic^cal  answers  covering  all  pointy 
brought  up  as  far  as  we  could  foresee  them,  and  we  all  finally  agreed 
that  the  advantages  far  outweighed  the  disadvantages,  and  the 
employment  department  was  created  with  the  full  ccmsent  of  all 
concerned.  The  work  of  the  new  department  was  outlined  as 
follows: 

UamorMdum,  Manh  SO,  1916 

1.  The  emplojrment  depftrtment  is  to  enunine  vaA  hire  men.  Requintiou 
for  men  from  variDiu  departnunta  are  to  be  sent  to  the  employment  department 
by  the  foremen.  From  these  requiHitiona  the  department  ia  to  get  men  to  fill 
poatioDa  by  advertising  or  from  other  sourcce  of  supply  which  it  will  be  neceoaary 
(or  the  department  to  create. 

2.  The  employment  manager  ia  to  watch  the  men  aft«t  tbey  are  employed, 
keeping  neatio  of  the  work,  and  to  aee  ttiat  the  employe  is  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  department,  one  thought  being  that  we  should  adopt  an  effioieni^ 
sohedule,  and  if  a  man  cannot  make  good  in  the  time  set  for  him  he  wiU  either  be 
discharged,  or,  if  be  shows  any  adaptability  for  other  woilc,  placed  in  anothw 
department. 

3.  After  aome  disouasion  ttw  general  Uiought  of  the  oonfertnoe  was  that 
employee  oould  neither  quit  nor  be  discbarsed  without  the  signature  of  tbe 
employment  manager.  This  would  enable  tbe  employment  manager  to  find  out 
causee  for  men  leaving,  and  while  he  might  not  be  able  to  retain  tbe  men  it  would 
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show  faim  our  weakness  if  any  ezists  and  enable  him  to  eradicate  it  with  future 
employes.  The  signature  of  the  employment  manager  on  the  discharge  ^p  of  an 
employe  would  likewise  make  foremen  more  careful  as  to  recommending  the 
dtsoharge  of  a  man  without  a  just  cause. 

4.  The  emirioyment  departownt  would  keep  records  of  absences  of  employes, 
genenl  effioaiu^  and  all  items  of  this  kind  bearing  od  a  man's  value  to  the  plant. 
This  will  be  woriisd  out  by  this  dspartment  and  is  entirely  in  their  hands. 

5.  It  waa  definitely  decided  that  requisitions  for  employes  presented  by 
foremen  must  be  O.  K.'d  by  the  superint«ndent  in  order  to  keep  him  in  touch 
with  the  general  situation. 

How  Wb  Started 

We  bad  nothing  but  an  application  blanik  od  which  to  atart, 
and  no  place  except  the  hallway  of  the  main  office  to  interview 
applicants,  but  nevertheless  we  put  the  plan  into  effect  at  once  and 
notified  the  foremen  of  the  new  procedure.  Considering  the  effect 
of  such  a  change  to  the  foremen  it  was  accepted  with  a  better 
spirit  than  we  expected.  From  the  foreman's  standpoint  he  waa 
giving  up  a  great  deal  more  than  we  perhaps  realized.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  an  autocratic  control  of  his  department  and  he  was 
*  rendered  homage  by  his  acquaintances  through  being  the  man  who 
could  place  them  in  positions  when  he  so  willed  it.  Adulation  is 
incense  to  most  men,  and  they  were  no  exception.  Suffice  it  to  say 
at  this  point,  however,  that  we  have  never  had  any  real  friction  with 
the  foremen  on  either  point. 

One  of  the  first  benefits  we  derived  waa  in  freeing  the  foremen 
from  the  daily  necessity  of  looking  over  men  they  needed  at  the 
factory  door.  Under  the  old  system,  the  first  hour  of  eftch  morning 
and  the  most  critical  hour  from  a  departmental  standpoint,  was 
Bignalized  by  the  absence  of  foremen  from  their  departments. 
The  new  system  automatically  changed  this,  and  foremen  were  free 
to  supervise  work  in  their  own  departments,  rather  than  lose  hours 
daily  in  interviewii^  applicants  for  work.  This  has  worked  out  so 
well  in  actual  practice  that  I  question  if  we  have  in  out  organization 
today  a  foreman  who  would  go  back  to  the  old  method  of  hiring,  and 
we  unquestionably  would  not.  In  addition  to  lost  time,  which  can 
be  more  profitably  spent  in  their  own  work,  foremen  as  a  class  have 
not  a  broad  enough  viewpoint  to  select  men  dispassionately,  nor 
have  they  the  opportunity  to  select  them.  Quite  often  you  will 
find,  on  account  of  the  foremen,  cliques  built  up  within  a  department 
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due  to  nationality,  creed  or  eeoret  societies.  This  is  not  always 
intentional,  but  is  created  because  the  foreman  draws  from  his  only 
source  of  supply,  vis:  his  own  friends  and  associates. 

As  to  the  firing  end  of  the  proposition  there  are  many  arguments 
against  leaving  this  power  with  the  foremen,  but  the  following  seems 
to  my  mind  pertinent  enough  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  the 
practice:  Factory  managers  check  up  their  foremen  on  all  material 
they  use;  watch  them  to  see  that  the  machinery  is  in  good  condition 
and  save  every  penny  they  can  by  careful  supervision,  but  when  it 
comes  to  firing  men,  they  give  the  foremen  full  sway,  because  the 
potential  value  of  $50  to  $100  invested  in  that  man  is  not  shown  in 
hard  cash  and  is  therefore  overlooked. 

The  employment  department  found  right  at  the  start  that  they 
were  handicapped  by  lack  of  facilities  for  interviewing  applicants, 
and  it  was  definitely  decided  that  we  should  build  an  employment 
office  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  new  department.  Their 
preUminary  studies  had  convinced  the  managers  that  valuable  space 
was  taken  up  by  lockers  and  departmental  wash-room  facilities,  bo 
the  BU^estion  was  made  that  we  combine  with  the  building  for  the 
employment  department,  a  service  building  for  the  men,  with 
sanitary  lockers  for  each  individual,  good  wash-room  facilities  and 
shower  baths.  This  was  done,  and  the  building  has  been  in  service 
since  July,  1916,  and  has  undoubtedly  had  a  great  moral  as  well  as 
physical  efTect  on  our  workmen,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  and 
much  needed  space  which  it  has  released  for  greater  productive 
capacity  in  several  departments.  ^ 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  system  of 
records  of  each  individual  from  the  time  he  made  his  application 
imtil  the  time  he  left  our  employ  for  any  reason,  and  time  and  study 
has  brou^t  into  daily  use  the  forms  herewith,  which  I  shall  try  to 
make  dear  to  you. 

FoRus  IN  Use 

The  following  are  a  set  of  forms  which  we  find  necessair  to  use 
in  our  work. 

I  Requisition  for  help  sent  to  employment  department  signed 
by  foreman.  On  reverse  side  we  have  printed  a  new  employe 
slip,  which  gives  a  record  of  the  man  sent  to  fill  the  requisition. 
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FORM  I 

REQUISmON  FOR  HELP 
AhraTi  oan  this  fonn  when  in  need  of  help  and  whenever  paaible  notify  Employ- 
ment Deputment  one  week  ahead. 

a.l6.        1917 
Employment  Dept. : 

Fleate  employ  for  Dept.  18  one  man  age  $1  to  40  with  the  following  qualitiea 
Somtaxptrieneeifponibleortfnngicberman 
Kind  of  woik  wanted  for  PoUihutg 

WagsB  to  atwt  Ifeio  folat  Ghanoes  of  advanoement  Piece  teprifc 

Steady  or  tempomy  work  Sleadg  When  needed  at  onet 

Signature  John  McMvlUn  Htpt.  18 

II  ApplioatioQ  blank.  All  the  questions  we  ask  aeem  to  us 
pertinent,  and  the  answers  give  us  a  line  on  the  apphcant's  desira- 
bility. 

FORM  n 
APPUCATION  FOR  POSITION 
No,  1551  Date  S/t4  1617 

Name  John  StOmtikl  AddiMS  iBiS  MUnor  St.  Read  Eng.  Ho 

^^'a^M^    W..,«lb..       H^.5„.,0i„.      ^^l'^ 
Idst  Employed  at  Hetwy  DiuUm  &  Soru  Addreae  Taeony 

How  long  e  inontht  Why  Released    Oumge  qf  rwulence. 

LAST  4  PLACES  YOU  WORKED 
Plaoe  Rmiiandi  Spring  Shop  How  long  1  year      Why  Quit  tmaU  pay 
Plaoe  Barrm  How  long  6  mmthe  Why  Quit  dinali»fied 

Place  QtmumUnm  TotH  Co.    How  long  t  monthe  Why  Quit  too  far 
Plaoe  Fayette  R.  Pbanb  How  long  i  yean     Why  Quit  to  goto  OermaiUown 

Time\/ 
WageaEamed  llMU>m.OO  ViaoBy/        Wages  Expected  Pmm  twrfc 
Kind  of  Work  Done  Labor  A  Polieking 

Kind  of  Work  Desired  Poliehina  Nationality  PoHth 

Semaiks     Good  potieher  on  edge  toola.    Quil  beeauee  we  coiled  Awn  for  tmokine  m 
grinding  room. 

III  Employes'  record  card.  Ttus  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
man's  record  with  us,  and  is  used  to  make  notes  for  future  reference. 
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FORM  III 

EMPLOYES  RECORD  CARD 

Dept  18  Date  S/e4  1917 

No.  1881     Nams  SiibnUki,  John  Age  SS  Addreas  4SeS  Milnor  Btrttt 

Natiutftlity  PoKtA       Languagee  Spoken,  Eng.  A  jittb        w  tc^^  N 

BotmtitmTw  ^^^^ChadrenS    Rat* por Hr. ATei* fiat* 


Clutoge 

of 
Wbsm 


I 
Data 

Rata 


Quit— Layed  Off— DisoharKod 


Oood  man—<ak«  him  haek  if  ht  eomu. 
ffigned  W.  D.  Plumb 


Smpiojnmai  OMOod  B/17/18 

Cause  To  go  U>  Dttroit 

Bwnarks  Man  twftirn.    Gmw  wmV»  ni 

Approvsd    O.  K. 

Approved 


IV  Kecord  card  of  work  done  and  hours  worked. 

This  card  shows  not  only  the  kind  of  work  done  but  the  hours 
worked  and  the  amount  earned;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  continuous 
payroll  record  for  each  particular  man.  This  is  valuable  in  our 
work  as  we  are  able  to  assort  these  cards  by  classes  of  work  done, 
and  quite  often  settle  disputes  as  well  as  use  them  as  a  basis  of 
records  for  the  adjustment  of  w^e  rates. 

In  one  case  we  stopped  what  seemed  to  be  a  serious  walkout 
of  twelve  men,  all  working  on  the  same  kind  of  tools.  They  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  employment  department  with  a  request  for  more 
money,  pointing  out  that  the  work  was  hard  and  that  some  men 
could  make  only  $14  to  $16  per  week;  that  the  men  who  m&de  high 
wasee  were  exceptionally  able  workers,  and  that  their  pay  was  not 
a  fair  basis  for  comparison  with  the  average  men. 

By  taking  the  cards  of  all  the  men  on  this  particular  work,  our 
employment  manager  was  able  to  show  the  delegation  that  the  low 
wage  men  were  not  working  full  time  but  were  the  loafers  of  the 
department,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  the  hours  worked  they  were 
earning  as  much  per  hour  as  the  high  wage  men  on  this  class  of  work. 
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The  delegation  was  so  convinced  of  the  fairness  of  our  position 
that  the  trouble  died  before  it  was  bom. 


NAME    JohnSobntski 


Week 

DesoriptioD  of  Work 

Houn 
W.O. 

Reason  for  being  out 

Pay 

s/t 

PMMng 
A.E.NaUIi 
B.  S.  Hand  t 
Bnointeri 

90 

«i 

Bomu         DayRaU 
.S7                7.50 

7 

SO 

S/8 

PolUhine 
A.  E.  NaU  n 

"  "      "      S 

SH 

fi<mu«          Dav  Rate 
IM                 10  JO 
PiteeS£S 

IS 

IS 

V  Pass  issued  to  workmen  to  leave  the  factory  and 
given.    No  workman  can  go  out  without  a  pass. 


Dept.  18 

Date  5/lt/17 

Name  John  SabriUki 

No.  18S1 

Reaaon 

Pom  out  at  10.16  and  excute 

Work  caaght  up. 

Dept.  Head  John  McMvUm 

8upt.  H.  T.  Joeksm 
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FORM  VI 

VI  Slip  for  a  man  who  is  discharged  or  quits.  Must  be  Bigned 
by  the  employment  manager. 

No.  1881  .  Date  5/7  1917 

Pluse  p&y  to  John  Sobrittlfei  Dept.  18 

wagea  for  week  endii^        B/17/18 

Dept.  He»d  JiOm  MeMuOim 

Left  y/  Disch&TBed 

C&use    To  go  to  Detroit  to  polith  auto  port* 

Empl.  Agt.  WiOiam  D.  Ptum6 
This  slip  must  be  signed  by  ESmployment  Agt.  if  employe  is  kaTing. 

Sfecificationb  for  Hirihtq  Workmbn 
While  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  indulge  in  peychological 
teste  in  the  selection  of  workmen,  and  do  not  differentiate  between 
blondee  and  brunettes,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  certain 
standards  for  the  use  of  our  employment  department,  and  from 
our  experience  we  have  drafted  a  partial  set  of  rules  and  specifica- 
tions to  assist  in  selecting  the  right  men  for  each  particular  job. 
Theae  rules  are  as  follows : 

Hutnra  MxM 

Be  courteoue;  be  peitieiit;  remember  you  have  much  to  do  with  ''labor's" 
opinton  of  the  factory. 

If  we  have  the  kind  of  work  the  applicant  wants,  give  it  to  him,  provided 
he  is  strong  enough,  doee  not  seem  to  be  a  Soater  and  has  no  infirmity. 

If  we  haven't  the  kind  of  work  he  wants,  try  to  intfireat  hint  in  something 
that  is  similar  to  it. 

Whbm  HiuMS  Mm,  Do  ab  Follows 

I  Ask  tbem  what  kind  of  work  they  have  been  doing.  If  tiiey  haven't 
been  doing  any  work  similar  to  ours,  ssk  them  the  kind  of  work  they  want. 
If  they  say  UAor,  they  are  possible  for  following  jobs,  provided  they  come  up 
to  the  tequiremente  neccaaary  for  the  several  jobs:  yard,  trucking,  grinding, 
tempering,  polishing  and  heating. 

If  they  ask  for  something  in  our  line  they  are  ready  for  appKcation  blanks. 
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II  If  applicant  woota  work  in  wtuoh  we  have  no  opening,  or  doean't  want 
work  we  have,  do  not  bother  with  apptiontion  blank  unlen  be  smbu  eepwiaUy 
good. 

III  Make  out,  or,  if  th^  are  able  to  do  it,  have  ^tplioanta  nuke  out  iq^di- 
cation  blank. 

IV  If  applicant  wants  woric  in  our  line,  find  out  eqwrienee  or  nanni  (or 
wanting  job. 

V  If  applicant  oomea  up  to  requiremanlB,  explain  to  him  oarrfuUy:  the 
job,  the  pay,  the  bonus  syatem,  the  card  Bystsn,  the  hours  and  Uie  fast  tiiat  he 
must  give  a  we^'s  notice  before  leaving  to  get  pay  in  full,  and  that  we  hold  back 
a  week's  pay.  Finally  tell  him  that  the  employment  department  is  always  ready 
to  straighten  out  any  misunderstanding  he  may  have. 

Fob  Gukdxbs  thx  Bbbt  -to  Dkaw  Fhou  Ana 

Nationediiy.  Polish,  Lithuanians  or  Americans,  ezperienoed  grinders,  or 
Americans  that  want  to  try  it  after  being  told  that  the  job  is  hard  work,  wet 
work  and  that  the  majority  of  the  jnen  are  Polish,  but  the  job  pays  good  money. 
Ask  them  if  they  are  ever  troubled  with  their  backs  or  rheumatiBm. 

Phygique.  Generally  strong  and  big  boned.  Some  mnall  wiry  ones  make 
good,  but  not  many  of  them.  Explain;  must  wear  glasses,  boots  and  aprons, 
which  we  furnish,  for  wet  grinding,  and  for  which  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  SI  per 
week. 

Forgen  in  Department  14.  Boys  for  back  of  press;  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
yean  old,  big  boned,  either  American  or  American  Pole.  Remember  that 
we  want  one  that  can  work  up  to  drop  hammer. 

Ueaten.  Men  over  twenty-cne  years.  Used  to  working  in  heat.  A  man 
thathaa  worked  in  aroUing  mill  or  any  forging  shop.    Either  American  or  Polish. 

Drop  or  Pretsmen.  Transfer  good  beater.  No  heaters  available,  get  old 
forgers  on  foreman's  list.  No  one  available,  take  men  over  twenty-five  witli 
intelligence  and  strong  physique. 

Handlers.  Americans  over  twenty-one.  Men  aooustomed  to  using  a  hammer 
preferred,  such  as  carpenter's  helper  or  chipper. 

Fmithers,  Girls  sixteen  or  over.  Americans  or  Italian,  former  preferred. 
Some  experience  in  factory  work.  Neat  about  olotiiing,  wiUwut  dmap  finery. 
Better  if  they  are  not  "flirty"  and  live  at  home. 

Packer*.  Americans,  experienced  packers  preferred.  In  any  case  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  well,  must  be  reasonably  neat,  enough  to  show  aarefulneaa. 

Handle  Betiert.  Americans  or  Italian.  Eighteen  to  twenty-£ve.  Strong 
wrists  and  quick  movers. 

There  are  similar  instructions  in  regard  to  other  classes  of  employee,  but 
these  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  extent  to  which  we  have  gone  thus  far. 

What  We  Have  Accomplibhb© 
Wben  I  asked  our  employment  department  what  they  had 
accomplished   the  answer  was   "Not   much.    We  have  hardly 
scratched  the  surface  as  yet." 
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Realuisg  that  they  had  been  in  actual  working  order  in  their 
new  building  only  eince  July,  1916,  or  a  period  of  eight  months,  a 
search  of  their  records  hardly  bears  out  such  an  answer,  but  when 
the  problems  to  be  solved  are  bo  many  they  evidently  feel  that 
what  they  have  done  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  I  propose  to 
point  out  some  of  the  things  they  have  accomplished  and  leave  it 
to  your  judgment  if  they  are  not  at  least  on  the  way. 

1.  A  BoNca  Sisixu 
The  emplojonent  department  found  that  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  from  which  we  suffered  was  continued  lateness,  continued 
absence,  and  workmen  quitting  at  the  drop  of  the  hat.  To  dia^ 
coun^  these  practices,  and  reward  good  workmen,  they  proposed 
and  we  adopted  a  bonus  system  aa  follows: 

A.  A  workman  receives  an  additional  5  per  cent  of  his  weekly 
pay  providing  he  turns  in  a  perfect  weekly  time  card  as  to  attendance. 
Excused  only  if  sent  home  by  foreman,  or  loses  time  due  to  injury 
incurred  at  factory. 

B.  Beceives  another  5  per  cent  for  maintaining  the  standard  of 
a  good  workman.  It  is  assumed  that  all  employes  have  maintained 
this  standard,  unless  they  are  rei>orted  to  the  contrary  by  their 
foremen  or  the  superintendents.  This  is  deducted  in  extreme  cases 
only. 

C.  While  workman  is  credited  with  the  bonus  from  the  day  he 
starts,  he  must  work  three  months  before  he  obtains  it.  If  he 
quits  or  is  discharged  before  this  time  he  receives  no  bonus. 

D.  The  bonus  is  paid  by  check,  and  a  workman  may  leave 
his  bonus  on  deposit  with  the  firm,  and  receive  6  per  cent  annu^y, 
payable  semi-annually. 

We  now  have  about  forty-one  bonus  books  on  deposit.  We 
have  greatly  improved  the  conditions,  and  feel  that  it  has  been  a 
wise  expenditure,  but  experience  has  proved  that  it  needed  stifTening 
and  we  have  added  a  ruling  that  seems  to  be  having  the  desired 
effect.    The  ruling  is  as  follows,  viz: 

"  If  an  employe  loeea  time  three  weeks  in  succession  except  for 
reasons  covered  by  provided  excuses,  he  forfeits  his  rights  to  his 
entire  bonus,  until  he  shows  a  perfect  time  card  for  one  week. 
He  is  notified  that  if  he  continues  this  delinquency,  he  ia  not-  con- 
sidored  desirable." 
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By  Bhawing  delinqueuta  bow  much  they  are  losing  in  cold 
cash,  by  being  late  and  losing  time,  they  are  made  to  reaJise  that  it 
doefl  not  pay. 


During  the  period  when  men  were  bo  hard  to  get  we  tried  to 
analyze  the  causes  for  men  either  not  hiring  with  us  or  not  staying 
with  UB  and  the  emplojmient  department  made  the  following  report 
as  to  one  of  the  contributing  causes: 

Out  voik  from  Hb  vwy  nature  is  hard  and  laborious,  tiring  men  out  com- 
pared vith  work  in  the  average  fadviy.  We  figure  that  in  order  to  hold  our  men, 
and  make  our  plant  attractive  to  new  men,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  our  week[n»n 
fifty-eevcn  and  one-half  houre  to  fifty-two  and  one-half  hours,  with  no  reduction 
ia  pay.    We  figure  that  it  will  not  decrease  our  production,  but  will  raise  it. 

After  some  discussion  their  report  was  adopted  and  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1916,  all  day  rates  were  raised  so  that  the  pay  equalled  or 
slightly  bettered  on  a  fifty-two  and  one-half  hour  basis  the  old  p4y 
on  a  fifty-seven  and  one-half  hour  basis.  All  piece  rates  were 
carefully  analysed  and  adjusted  in  every  case  where  the  shorter 
hours  affected  the  pay  of  the- producers.  The  results  speak  for 
themselves.  The  men  felt  better  and  appreciated  our  action. 
It  is  much  easier  to  hire  men  than  before.  The  weekly  production, 
in  one  of  our  worst  departments  in  spite  of  the  shorter  hours,  has 
increased  18.4  per  cent  and  in  the  entire  plant  10  per  cent. 

3.  Refoku  Witkm  a  Dbpaxtuxnt 

One  of  our  departments  demanded  personal  investigation,  as  we 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  men  or  to  maintain  production.  An 
analysis  by  the  employment  department  showed  poor  shop  condi- 
tions in  many  phases. 

A.  Inadequate  artificial  lighting  at  dusk,  so  bad  that  no  one 
but  the  individual  workman  bent  over  his  work  could  tell  what 
he  was  doing.     This  part  of  room  dark  and  cheerless. 

B.  Bad  drainage  in  the  rear  of  the  machines,  which  were  fed 
with  water.  The  water  collected  in  spots.  This  section  of  the 
department  had  a  dank  unwholesome  smell. 

C.  The  foreman  was  inefficient,  had  no  control  over  hismen, 
and  therefore  none  over  his  department.    He  wasted  most  of  his 
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time  doing  clerical  work  that  he  dragged  out  over  almoet  the  entire 
day.  The  men  who  worked  under  him  were  as  a  class  heavy 
drinkers  and  independent,  worked  when  they  wanted  to  and  quit 
when  they  wanted  to. 

The  following  remedies  were  suggested  and  adopted: 

A.  Improved  lighting.  One  hundred  watt  masda  lamps 
were  installed  every  twenty  feet. 

B.  Drain  was  put  in  which  took  care  of  all  excess  water, 
rdieving  both  the  diacomf(Ht  and  odor. 

C.  The  foreman  was  dischai^ed,  and  a  capable  man  from 
another  department  put  in  his  place. 

This  move  stiffened  up  discipline,  and  improved  the  personnel 
of  the  department. 

D.  The  entire  layout  was  inspected,  s^ety  guards  put  on  all 
machines  where  there  was  any  chance  of  a  workman  getting  injured. 
Evwytbing  possible  was  done  to  make  the  operation  of  the  machines 
safe  and  convenient  for  the  men. 

E.  Two  instructors  were  installed  to  teach  new  men. 

F.  All  piece  rates  were  carefully  analysed  and  {irioes  adjusted' 
so  that  there  were  no  "good  jobs"  and  "bad  jobs."  They  were  all 
made  "fair  and  square  jobs." 

Rates  were  equalized  and  set  so  that  men  could  make  an 
average  sum  per  hour  on  any  kind  of  work  done  in  the  department. 
Since  then  there  have  been  several  adjustments  and  still  a  few  to 
make,  but  we  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work,  and  "ruse  before 
we  are  compelled  to."  This  is  the  department  that  increased 
production  18.4  per  cent  with  five  hours  per  week  less  running 
time,  and  last  month  had  the  largest  production  in  the  past  three 
years.  This  attention  to  details  has  already  proven  it  has  pud, 
through  the  reduction  in  overhead  per  unit  of  production  in  this 
department.  .^ 

4.  iNTXBVizwa  wiTB  McN  Who  Qnrr 
As  all  men  are  paid  off  through  the  employment  department, 
even  the  men  who  quit  without  notice  must  return  to  the  depart- 
ment to  be  paid  wages  due.  All  others  must  secure  the  signature 
of  the  employment  manager  if  they  give  notice  or  are  discharged, 
BO  we  have  a  chance  to  interview  all  dissatisfied  men  and  some  of 
the  results  are  illuminating. 
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When  men  quit  or  are  disohai^d  they  have  no  reason  fw 
irithholding  information.  Complaints  are  heard  of  nagging  fore- 
man, lost  time  in  waiting  for  work,  and  other  complaints  bearing  on 
shop  efficiency.  Those  are  investigated,  and  if  the  fault  is  with  us 
it  ia  remedied. 

These  complainta  brought  to  light  the  weakness  of  one  of  our 
best  foremen.  He  always  had  a  "  chip  on  his  shoulder,"  approached 
his  men  with  that  attitude  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  friction  before 
this  fault  was  discovered.  A  talk  by  our  superintendent  convinced 
him  that  while  that  sort  of  attitude  may  have  been  all  right  ten 
years  ago,  "it  can't  be  done"  now.  Another  man  quit,  and  on 
bong  asked  for  reasonsj  stated  that  he  had  to  lose  too  much  time 
vaitii^c  for  one  indispensable  tool,  and  for  material  for  his  work, 
likewise  was  advised  that  his  work  was  O.  K.  by  one  inspector,  only 
to  finish  it  up  and  have  half  a  day's  work  thrown  back  by  another 
inspector.  An  investigation  proved  that  the  nuin  was  justified; 
the  case  was  settled,  and  the  man  is  still  with  us.  As  he  was  an 
experienced  hand  in  the  department  in  which  I  stated  it  cost  us 
SlOO  to  "break  in"  a  new  man,  it  looks  as  though  this  was  a  ftui 
di^B  work. 

6.  Taunrans  m  thb  FACrroaT 
This  was  something  never  attempted.  If  a  man  did  not  suit 
his  foreman,  he  was  fired  and  no  questions  asked.  Now  we  look 
into  unsatisfactory  cases,  try  to  find  the  cause,  remedy  it  if  we 
can,  and  if  we  can't,  try  to  locate  the  unsatisfactory  man  in  another 
department.  We  have  one  young  man,  of  undoubted  ability,  good 
personaUty,  pleasant  and  obligiQg.  He  became  a  regular  Monday 
absentee,  took  all  that  was  told  to  him  as  a  reprimand  with  a 
lackadaisical  air,  and  had  evidently  lost  his  "pep."  We  found 
upon  investigation  that  be  was  fast  becoming  disgusted  with  his 
outlook,  and  felt  that  he  was  up  against  a  blank  wall.  We  trans- 
ferred him  to  a  semi-executive  position  in  another  department,  gave 
him  larger  responsibiUties,  and  a  larger  salary,  and  he  has  more  than 
made  good.  Another  man  was  a  boss  trucker,  who  made  a  flat 
failure  of  the  job.  He  was  then  made  head  inspector  of  one  of  our 
hardest  departments,  and  has  done  wonders  in  bringing  up  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  department.  He  was  temperamentally 
unfitted  for  one  job,  and  fitted  for  the  other. 
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I  will  not  inflict  upon  you  any  details  of  labor  turnover,  but  vill 
simply  point  out  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  who  quit 
since  the  department  has  been  in  operation.  Taking  April,  1916, 
as  a  basis,  during  the  month  of  July,  one  of  our  worst  months  on 
account  of  heat,  the  number  of  men  who  quit  was  reduced  25  per 
cent.  This  woil  has  been  steadily  improving  and  in  January,  1917, 
the  reduction  on  the  same  baaifi  waa  48  per  cent.  Since  the  installa- 
tion of  the  emplojrment  department,  we  have  decreased  our  working 
force  10  per  cent,  reduced  our  working  time  almost  9  per  cent,  and 
increased  our  total  shop  production  10  per  cent. 

7.  IiiDiiixCT  Bnmm 

When  we  first  started  the  employment  deportment  our  men 
looked  on  it  with  suspicion,  as  bdng  another  one  of  the  things  the 
boss  was  trying  to  put  over  on  them,  under  the  guise  of  service. 
This  attitude  of  mind  is  common,  and  is  no  more  than  is  to  be 
expected,  because  of  the  past  relations  of  employe  and  employer. 
Vanderbilt's  phrase,  "the  public  be  damned,"  has  been  paraphrased 
over  and  over  again  with  the  "men  be  damned"  and  the  "boss 
be  damned."  Recollect  that  this  feding  has  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  is  bred  in  the  bone.  It  is  the  survival  of  the 
days  when  "to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,"  and  "might  ia  rif^t." 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  better  things.  Employes  know 
and  workmen  are  learning  that  their  interests  are  identical.  One 
cannot  be  prosperous  without  the  other.  This,  however,  is  the  new 
viewpoint,  and  has  only  made  headway  within  the  past  ten  years, 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  wipe  out  generations  of  suspicion  -and 
misunderstanding  over  night.  Our  employment  department  has 
adopted  as  it«  motto,  "put  yourself  in  his  place,"  patiently  listens 
to  complaints,  and  does  not  make  the  common  error  of  beheving 
that  lack  of  education  actually  means  lack  of  knowledge.  Work- 
men do  not  put  their  kicks  in  the  purest  En^ish,  although  some- 
times they  adorn  them  with  the  strongest.  Our  men  have  learned 
that  the  employment  department  is  built  for  them,  that  it  is  a 
[dace  where  they  get  s  square  deal,  and  that  they  will  be  treated 
right  on  all  occasions. 

To  show  you  how  far  we  have  gone  I  will  cite  the  way  disputes 
were  handled  before  and  have  been  since  the  creation  of  this  depart- 
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ment.  Formerly  men  would  stop  work  in  a  bunch  demanding 
sometliing,  and  refuse  to  return  to  work  until  it  was  granted.  In 
one  case  they  gave  us  one  hour  to  consider  a  question  involving 
fifty  men  in  one  department,  and  before  we  had  time  to  even 
digest  the  demand  the  hour  was  up  and  they  walked  out.  Since 
April,  1916,  w«  have  had  no  etrikes  and  no  threats.  We  have  had 
two  requests,  and  the  men  have  stayed  at  work  until  a  decision  was 
reached.  If  our  employment  department  had  done  nothing  but 
produce  this  feeling  of  personal  responsibility  to  each  other  on 
the  part  of  the  men  and  on  the  part  <A  the  firm,  it  would  have 
justified  its  existence  and  its  cost. 

In  conclusion  I  feel  that  in  the  study  of  employment  problems 
we  are  trying  to  solve  issues  ages  old,  and  while  the  reward  is  great 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  factory  management  the  reward 
is  still  greater  if  we  can  but  help  to  solve  the  principle  of  humanity 
involved,  and  so  insure  that  codperation  without  which  we  can 
make  no  progress,  and  with  which  the  watchword  will  be  "  prosperity 
for  all"  and  not  "prosperity  for  one." 
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Bt  MbB.  JaHX  C.  WiLLLUlS, 
EkuploymeDt  Muuger,  Plimptou  Ptms,  Norwood,  Mom. 

The  manufacturing  of  books  is  the  business  of  The  Phmpton 
Press  and  this  industry  is  divided  into  three  classes  of  work:  type- 
setting, printing  and  binding.  About  seven  years  ago,  the  Taylor 
system  of  scientific  management  was  introduced,  and  at  the  same 
time,  an  employment  department  was  established,  whose  immediate 
object  was  to  centralize  in  one  department  the  hiring,  disciplining 
and  discharging.  As  the  new  Bjrstem  of  management  by  gradual 
procesees  effected  economics  in  the  cost  of  production,80  the  employ* 
ment  department  enlai^ed  its  scope  and  in  time  became  responsible 
for  savings  in  the  human  cost  of  this  industry. 

One  of  the  early,  results  of  the  improved  methods  of  handhng 
materials,  routing,  etc.,  was  to  show  that  the  plant  was  overmanned 
and  the  number  of  people  employed  was  reduced  from  between  800 
and  900  to  approximately  500.  This  change  took  place  over  a  period 
of  three  years  and  was  not  brought  about  by  discharging.  When  an 
employe  left,  he  was  not  replaced  by  hiring  a  new  worker,  but  by 
transferring  from  within.  The  working  force  at  the  present  time 
numbers  about  500,  300  of  whom  are  men  while  200  are  women. 

The  management  of  The  Plimpton  Press,  realizing  that  a  large 
part  of  the  workera'  lives  is  spent  within  the  factory,  endeavors  to 
make  the  surroundings  acceptable.  The  work  rooms  are  high  and 
there  is  no  crowding  of  workers;  in  fact,  more  space  is  allowed  to 
each  person  than  usually  is  found  in  offices  or  class  rooms.  This 
fact  of  ample  room,  especially  around  each  machine,  accounte  in 
large  measure,  we  believe,  for  the  low  percentage  of  accidents.  The 
work  rooms  are  well  supplied  with  windows  and  these  furnish  proper 
light  and  ventilation.  The  entire  lighting  system,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  has  been  studied  by  experts,  and  work  benches  and  ma- 
chines are  so  arranged  that  no  eye  strain  can  result  to  the  workers. 

The  nature  of  the  work  is  clean  and  there  is  an  ample  force  con- 
stantly at  work  to  keep  the  factory  clean.    This  effort  meets  with 
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much  approbation  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  readily  oomplaiD 
at  any  omismon.  The  hghting,  ventilation  and  cleaning  are  a  part  of 
the  responaibiUty  ol  the  factory  nurse. 

TBB   WoBK   or   THB   NUBBB 

A  trained  nuree  is  in  charge  of  the  hospital,  including  aii  office, 
a  rest  room  and  a  surgical  room,  located  in  the  central  part  of  the 
factory.  Here  all  accidents  and  illnesses  are  cared  for.  The  acci- 
dents consist  chiefly  of  minor  cuts  and  bruises,  and  since  these  are 
given  proper  care  at  once,  the  danger  from  infection  is  minimised 
and  very  httle  time  is  lost  to  the  worker  because  of  accident  hazards. 
The  book-binding  industry,  owing  to  its  use  of  heavy  machinery,  is 
not  as  a  whole  free  from  maiming  injuries.  The  low  percentage  of 
such  injuries  which  we  have  experienced  in  the  last  eight  years,  we 
believe  is  due  to  the  following  causes:  proper  lighting,  ample  work 
space,  guarded  machinery,  care  in  selection  of  operators  and  freedom 
from  hurry. 

In  addition  to  the  first-tud  service,  the  nurse  performs  much 
preventive  and  educational  work  in  the  plant  and  social  service  in 
the  community.  The  personal  contact  resulting  from  the  various 
activities  of  the  service  department  has  made  it  possible  to  get  in 
touch  with  home  conditions.  The  visiting  of  homes  was  brought 
about  gradually  and  at  first  only  by  the  expressed  wish  of  the  individ- 
ual. Now  such  visits  are  welcomed  and  the  nurse  visits  all  who  are 
away  from  work  more  than  one  day. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  nurse  cannot  be  overestimated. 
She  has  opportunities  for  doeer  relations  with  workers  than  has  any 
other  person.  She  hears  directly  and  indirectly  of  dissatisfactions 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  known.  When  ber  vision  is  broad, 
she  brings  about  a  EQ^apathy  between  the  viewpoints  of  the  em- 
ployer and  employe. 

PSOBLBHS  DtTB  TO  SbASONAL  Deuand 

A  large  part  of  the  work  done  by  The  Plimpton  Press  is  the 
making  of  school  text-books,  and  the  seasonal  character  of  this  work 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  school  boards  make  their  adoptions  late  in  the 
school  year.  In  consequence,  the  peak  of  the  production  curve  oc- 
curs during  July  and  August  and  the  lowest  point  during  Januaiy 
and  February.    This  in  turn  affects  the  workers,  as  some  reductiou 
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in  the  force  and  in  the  houTB  of  employment  ia  inevitable.  Every 
effort  is  made  by  the  sales  department  to  counteract  this  condition 
by  procuring  work  for  the  dull  season  and  a  measure  of  success  is 
resulting.  Besides  this,  the  following  methods  have  been  adopted: 
every  worker  is  taught  several  operations  so  that  he  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  department  to  another  as  the  work  fluctuates;  the 
minimum  force  is  retained  aa  the  permanent  force;  and  this  force  is 
increased  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  In  this  Tniminiifn  force, 
there  is  very  httie  turnover,  SI  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  having 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  The  Phmpton  Press  over  five  years;  27  per 
cent,  over  ten  years.  <; 

The  work  hours  are  ^m  7:30  to  5:15,  or  aght  and  three  quar- 
ters hours  daily,  with  one  hour  allowed  for  lunch,  except  on  Satur- 
days, when  the  hours  are  7 :30  to  1 1 :4S,  making  forty-eight  hours  per 
week.  This  appliea  to  all  wrarkers.  There  is  very  Utile  overtime 
and  no  Sunday  or  hohday  work. 

Rest  periods  of  ten  minutee  morning  and  afternoon  are  given  to 
routine  workers,  such  as  monotype  keyboarders,  gold  layers  aqd  the 
accounting  force,  and  during  this  time  the  windows  in  these  rooms 
are  open.  These  periods  also  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  worker 
to  take  some  exercise. 

SOUBCE  AND  NaTDBB  OP  THE  LaBOB  SuPPLT 

The  Plimpton  Press  ia  located  in  a  community  which  is  able  to 
furnish  a  large  part  of  tiie  necessary  supply  of  labor.  The  poUoy  of 
filling  vacancies  by  prtHnotion  within  the  ranks  results  in  the  hiring 
chiefly  of  unskilled  workers  who  usually  are  young.  Through  friendly 
relations  with  the  public  school  officials  and  teachers,  a  valuable 
source  of  supply  for  this  type  of  employe  ia  available.  Another 
equally  helpful  source  is  found  in  the  present  workers  who  are  glad 
to  recommend  their  friends.  In  addition,  many  applicants  come  of 
their  own  accord  to  apply  for  work,  so  that  there  ia  a  long  list  of  ap- 
plicants ever  available.  Under  terms  of  agreement  with  the  trades 
unions,  they  have  the  privilege  of  supplying  workers  from  among 
their  number,  provided  they  can  fill  the  requirements.  If  a  skilled 
worker  is  hired,  he  usually  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

All  candidates  for  w(ffk,  except  porters,  must  be  Enghah-speak- 
ing  and  have  the  equivalent  of  at  least  a  grammar  school  ediication. 
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Kaoh  applicant  is  interviewed  by  the  employment  department  and 
asked  to  fill  out  an  application  blank  which  is  kept  on  file.  On  the 
back  of  this  form  are  later  written  the  impressioiis  of  the  interviewer 
and  such  other  information  as  may  indicate  the  desirability  of  the 
applicant.  In  this  interview,  an  effort  ia  made  to  make  the  appli- 
cant feel  at  ease  in  order  that  we  may  judge  of  the  natural  person. 
It  is  most  desirable  to  know  something  of  his  tastes,  his  natural  apti- 
tudes and  his  ambitioas.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  intervie'w 
is  to  determine  the  probable  attitude  of  the  worker  toward  the  or- 
ganisation. A  person  is  never  hired  on  the  day  when  he  first  applies 
for  work,  as  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  apphcant  apart  from  the 
first  appearance  which  he  mokes. 

In  order  to  get  at  just  the  requirements  necessary  for  each  job, 
work  is  now  beii^  done  on  "job  analyses,"  which  means  a  careful 
analysis  of  each  particular  job  in  its  relation  to  each  particular 
worker.  This  includes,  besides  the  time  study  of  the  job,  a  careful 
study  of  the  home  conditions,  temperament  and  age  of  the  worker, 
all  physical  surroundings  of  the  workplace,  such  as  air,  accessibility 
to  toilets,  rest  periods,  possibUities  of  sitting,  ventilation,  light, 
noise,  any  nervous  strain  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  work, 
methods  of  payment,  relations  of  this  job  to  the  rest  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  all  other  features  which  may  make  that  job  different 
from  any  other  job.  This  job  analysis  should  show  just  the  proper 
requirements  for  the  best  kind  of  worker  on  that  particular  job,  and 
enable  the  employment  department  to  choose  that  individual  who 
will  suffer  least  from  working  in  that  particular  position,  as  well  as 
bring  the  best  results  in  point  of  production. 

The  efforts  to  steady  employment  by  transferring  workers  from 
one  depiHtment  to  another  as  work  fluctuates  necessitate,  in  making 
a  selection  of  a  worker,  the  consideration  of  two  factors:  first,  the 
adaptability  of  the  worker  to  the  particular  job  in  question;  and 
second,  the  adaptability  to  the  two  or  three  other  jobs  at  which  the 
applicant  may  be  called  upon  to  work;  that  is,  given  two  applicants, 
one  especially  well  adapted  to  the  particular  job  for  which  he  is  beii^ 
considered,  the  other,  though  not  so  well  adapted  for  that  particular 
job,  better  fitted  for  the  group  of  jobs  at  which  he  may  be  required 
to  work  during  duU  periods,  the  selection  would  be  made  of  the 
aeoobd  worker. 
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iNmATiNG  A  New  Employe 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  employmeot  departmeot  when  hiring  a 
new  worker  to  tell  him  something  of  the  general  policies  and  stand- 
ards. The  candidate  is  then  taken  to  the  factory  nurse,  who  ques- 
tions him  in  regard  to  his  health  and  who  explains  some  of  the  special 
features  of  the  service  department.  If  the  applicant  is  a  girl,  she  is 
introduced  to  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  she  is  to  wrak. 
She  is  also  taken  to  her  workplace,  introduced  to  those  who  will  be- 
come her  fellow-workers,  given  a  key  to  a  locker,  and  told  of  such 
other  features  as  may  be  desirable  for  her  to  know.  If  the  person 
hired  is  a  boy  or  a  man,  he  is  taken  to  the  head  of  the  department, 
who  in  turn  takes  him  to  his  workplace  and  follows  a  similar  pro- 
cedure. The  first  impression  made  upon  the  employe  is  most  im- 
portant, as  at  no  other  time  is  his  mind  so  open. 

The  group  boss  in  charge  of  any  group  of  workers,  which  in 
practice  does  not  number  more  than  ten,  is  responsible  for  all  in- 
struction in  regard  to  the  work  to  be  taught  to  the  new  employe. 
There  are  also  written  instructions  relating  to  the  performance  of 
all  tasks.  Responsibility  for  all  other  training  and  education  rests 
with  the  employment  department.  In  this  field  of  activity,  the  aim 
is  to  assist  the  employe  in  developing  his  own  abihties  and  in  dis- 
covering latent  capacities  if  they  exist,  and  to  make  opportunities 
for  their  use  in  this  plant  if  possible.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
this  business  does  not  furnish  the  best  avenues  for  future  growth 
and  in  these  cases,  attempts  are  made  by  this  department  to  find  the 
right  environment  for  the  worker  elsewhere. 

The  employment  department  keeps  in  touch  with  the  newly 
i^pointed  employes  by  interviewing  them  at  least  once  a  month  to 
see  t^t  they  are  fitted  for  their  work,  are  given  such  asaiatance  ss 
tbey  may  need,  and  to  find  out  how  they  react  to  the  work.  A  rec- 
ord is  kept  of  each  employe  from  the  time  of  his  employment.  In- 
formation in  regard  to  age,  education,  marriage,  parentage,  nation- 
ality, number  of  dependents  and  previous  employment  is  obtained 
from  the  application  blank.  Dates  of  increase  in  pay,  transfer,  etc., 
together  with  reasons  for  the  same,  are  entered  as  they  occur.  On 
the  back  of  the  sheet,  spaces  are  provided  for  entries,  once  every 
thirteen  weeks,  for: 

(%)  An  eatimate  of  the  exoeUence  oi  the  ravene  of  the  diampline  irtiieh  the 
worker  bu  auuntamed; 
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(b)  Hiaaffioieooy  u  ctotannmed  by  hiabonua  awroingin  dBpartmonta  wban  u 
bonus  ifl  paid; 

(o)  The  name  of  the  group  ban  in  oonraltbtion  with  whom  the  employmeiit 
manager  haa  foimulated  his  report; 

(d)  llie  total  number  of  hours  during  that  period  tbe  individual  waa  em- 
ployed, the  houra  he  was  out  on  hia  own  time,  and  the  bonus  hours  he  made; 

(fi)  His  total  earnings  as  shown  by  the  payroll.  Space  is  also  provided  for 
items  oonocTning  the  worker  which  may  a&eot  his  work,  such  as  home  conditions, 
eto. 

It  IB  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  the  averse  weekly  wage 
per  year  is  for  each  worker  that  this  record  is  made,  which  shall  show 
quarterly  the  exact  amount  of  money  each  one  has  acutally  taken 
home  during  that  period.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  to  the  worker 
what  his  rate  per  hour  or  per  week  may  be.  The  important  thing 
to  him  is  the  amount  he  earns  over  a  period  of  time.  A  man's  hourly 
rate  may  be  high,  but  if  he  has  short  time,  his  wages  are  still  small. 
Unless  actual  figures  covering  a  definite  length  of  time  are  periodi- 
cally brought  to  the  attention  of  someone  whtrae  bufiinesa  it  is  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  employe,  many  maladjufitmenta  of  wagee 
escape  even  a  well-intentioned  management  which  believes  wages 
are  high  because  rates  are  so. 

It  is  the  custom  to  consider  each  employe  once  at  least  in  every 
ax  months  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  is  deeerving  of  an  increase 
in  pay,  and  if  he  is,  it  usually  is  granted.  If  he  is  not  deservii^;  of 
an  increase,  he  is  Laterviewed  and  the  leaaooB  for  withholding  the 
raise  are  talked  over  with  him.  This  increase  in  pay  continues  until 
the  rate  equals  the  union  scale. 

DlSCHABaB   Ain>    DlBCIPIINB 

The  authority  for  final  discharge  rests  with  the  head  of  the  em- 
ployment department.  Group  bosses  or  others  in  authority  may 
recommend  for  discharge  and,  if  upon  investigation  of  the  case  in 
hand  and  presentation  of  proper  data  on  both  sides,  it  seems  desir- 
able that  the  worker  be  discharged,  it  devolves  upon  the  employ- 
ment manager  to  perform  that  duty.  Individuals  may,  if  they  feel 
that  the  decision  is  unfair,  take  the  matter  to  the  works  manager, 
but  this  privilege  has  never  been  used.  An  employe  has  the  privi- 
lege at  any  time  of  taking  a  complaint  to  the  employment  depart- 
ment or  works  manager. 

Discipline  is  reduced  to  a  minimuin  by  tbe  sjrstein  of  jnpaa^ 
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ment  which  is  Belf-disciplinary  in  its  operation,  but  such  matton  u 
require  c^cipline  are  usually  attended  to  by  the  employment  manft- 
ger.  A  joint  committee  to  consider  all  grievances  brought  before  it 
has  worked  well.  This  committee  conssts  of  a  union  representa- 
tive,  usuf^ly  the  president, of  the  local  unioQ,  a  representative  from 
the  department  where  the  grievance  occura,  the  works  manager, 
who  represents  the  firm,  and  the  employment  manager,  who  is  a 
neutral  party  on  the  oommittee.  A  great  variety  of  subjects  are 
brought  before  this  committee,  as  for  example,  such  questions  aa 
certain  piece  workers  doing  a  little  extra  work  during  the  noon  hour, 
rearrangement  of  locker  rooms,  distribution  of  work,  and  similar 
matters.  Questions  of  pay  which  are  not  concerned  with  union 
agreements,  but  m^ely  aSect  a  special  piece  of  work,  are  also 
brought  up  for  discuBsion  at  these  meetings-  So  far  all  grievances 
have  been  discussed  and  settled  on  a  basis  of  facts  and  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned.  The  great  benefit  resulting 
from  these  meetings  has  been  the  training  of  the  members  to  look  at 
the  various  questions  from  point  of  fact  rather  than  from  tradition 
or  someone's  [>erBOnal  opinion.  Once  facts  are  established,  there  is 
seldom  any  argument  as  to  the  right  action. 

lUPORTAHCE   OF   MaINTAININQ   ClOBB    CONTACT 

Realizing  that  any  group  in  society  advances  only  as  its  indi- 
vidual members  advance,  the  employment  department  endeavors 
to  know  each  worker  individually,  and  this  is  brought  about  not 
only  by  direct  methods,  but  by  other  avenues  which  it  has  at  its  com- 
mand for  getting  into  close  touch  with  the  employes.  An  important 
channel  is  the  libraiy,  consisting  of  several  hundred  books  of  nearly 
every  description.  Fiction  is  moat  sought  for,  of  course,  but  there 
is  a  demand  for  technical  books,  travels,  music,  art,  etc.  Foreigners 
are  often  very  glad  to  be  shown  what  kind  <tf  books  to  read,  and  it  is 
possible  frequently  to  give  them  almost  a  graded  course.  Many  of 
them  rea^  philosophy,  history,  econosaics,  etc.,  and  are  grateful  for 
help  in  tne  selection  of  their  books.  Others  of  course  need  a  much 
simpler  line  of  reading,  but  follow  suggestions  readily.  Technical 
and  trade  magasines  we  sent  monthly  to  those  likely  to  be  interested 
in  the  special  contents. 

As  a  result  of  obaervatdon  of  the  faulty  habits  of  diet  prevailing 

■nong  thow  vko  brought  luAcbee,  the  fmiaot  of  est»bliabui|  •  luocb 
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room  waa  discussed  with  a  number  of  l^e  employes.  The  idea  met 
with  such  hearty  cooperation  that  three  years  ago  a  small  lunch 
room  was  started.  Food  is  served  at  cost,  and,  with  the  exception^ 
of  the  cook,  service  is  voluntary,  being  given  by  members  of  the 
office  force.  Practically  no  one  suffering  from  indigestion  now  re- 
ports to  the  hospital  in  the  afternoon. 

Recreational  activities  outside  of  the  factory  are  not  now  car- 
ried on.  Norwood  has  a  civic  center  of  exceptional  excellence  where 
gymnasiums,  swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys,  dance  halls,  club 
rooms,  sewing  and  millinery  classes,  etc.,  are  open  to  all  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee. 

The  employes,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  management,  have 
organised  two  voluntary  associations.  The  Plimpton  Savings  Bureau 
and  the  Plimpton  Mutual  Benefit  Association.  The  management' 
of  both  associations  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  employes. 

Thb  OFBaATioN  of  thb  Savings  Bubbau 
The  Savings  Bureau  was  founded  with  the  object  of  promoting 
thrift  among  the  employes,  80  per  cent  of  whom  are  members.  An- 
nual deposits  total  usually  about  $15,000  and  the  present  balance  is 
tn,O00.  A  depositor  is  required  to  pledge  a  stipulated  weekly 
amoimt  of  from  ten  cents  up,  but  he  may  deposit  as  much  more  as  he 
choosee  any  week.  Withdrawals  may  be  made  at  any  time.  Each 
department  has  its  own  collector  and  collections  are  made  on  the 
weekly  pay  day.  Interest  on  deposits  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  4}  per 
cent  per  annum.  Many  people  save  money  for  their  insurance,  rent, 
other  periodic  bills,  vacations  and  Christmas  in  this  way.  Depos- 
itora  may  borrow  sums  not  exceeding  SlOO  upon  furnishing  proper 
security.  Where  workers  have  fallen  victims  to  loan  sharks,  install- 
ment buying,  etc,  it  has  been  possible  in  many  cases,  to  make  ar- 
rangements, by  means  of  weekly  deposits  in  the  bank,  to  pay  off 
these  debts.  At  the  same  time,  the  man  learns  something  of  thrift 
in  saving  for  future  needs. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  work  that  has  been  done  through 
the  bank,  the  following  illustration  may  be  of  interest.  A  man  who 
had  been  in  our  emfdoy  for  a  number  of  years  and  whose  work  was 
proving  more  and  more  unsatisfactory,  finally  had  three  ass^nments 
upon  his  wages  come  in  almost  simultaneously.  In  taking  the  mat- 
ter up  with  bin)  in  an  effort  to  make  an  arrangement  so  that  he  could 
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obtain  releaees  by  paying  into  our  bank  a  small  amount  on  each  one 
of  these  assignments  weekly,  he  finally  discloBed  the  condition  of  his 
home  finances.  He  was  very  heavily  in  debt  and  was  endeavoring 
to  pay  on  about  twenty  back  bills  which  covered  a  term  of  at  least 
five  years.  Much  of  his  money  had  gone  foolishly,  some  of  it  for 
liquor  and  other  equally  unnecessary  expenses,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  had  reached  a  hopeless  state  of  mind.  We  were  able  to  suggest 
many  economies  to  them  and  help  them  make  up  a  budget  so  that 
they  saved  something  weekly  in  the  bank  for  all  monthly  expenses, 
such  as  rent,  insurance,  and  something  toward  all  back  bills.  In  a 
year's  time,  he  had  paid  up  two-thirds  of  his  indebtedness  and  his 
work  had  improved  sufficiently  so  that  he  had  been  given  two  in- 
creases owing  to  bis  added  value  to  the  business.  He  is  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  beet  workers  in  his  department.  Although  not  an 
habitual  drinker,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  celebrating  on  holiday. 
The  instilled  interest  in  his  family  affairs  and  expenses  in  contrast 
to  his  former  indifference  replaces  his  need  for  occasional  diaeipa- 
tion. 

The  Mdtcal  Benefit  Association 

The  Plimpton  Mutual  Benefit  Association  vaa  oi^anized  six 
years  ago  to  provide  a  sick  and  death  benefit  for  its  members.  It  is 
entirely  eelf'^upporting.  Each  member  pays  fifty  cents  monthly 
and  may,  upon  presentation  of  a  doctor's  certificate,  receive  benefits 
of  S7.50  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks,  with  a  possible  additional  bene- 
fit for  thirteen  weeks  more  of  $3.50  per  week.  In  case  of  death,  the 
beneficiaries  receive  $75. 

All  employes  are  insured  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  and  each  case  in  which  compensation  is  due  is  carefully  followed 
up  by  the  nurse  to  see  that  full  benefit  is  received.  Compensation  for 
accident,  other  than  payment  of  hospital  and  doctor's  bills,  does  not 
begin  until  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  injury.  Realizing  that  many 
injuries  do  not  require  two  weeks'  absence  and  that  loss  of  pay  for 
the  first  two  weeks  is  often  the  hardest  part  of  the  burden  of  accident, 
The  Plimpton  Press  pays  full  WE^es  for  these  two  weeks  to  its  in- 
jured employes  when  such  injuries  are  not  caused  by  wilfulness. 
The  Press  also  furnishes  at  the  local  hospital  a  free  bed  which  may 
be  used  by  employes  and  their  families. 

An  agency  for  insuring  with  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Bank 
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Life  Insurance  ~ia  maintained.    This  ia  a  state  organization  and  fur- 
nishes insurance  at  a  minimum  expense. 

Methods  of  Fathent 
Four  methods  of  pajrment  operate  in  this  plant: 

(1)  Salariea:  nteae  ue  paid  to  the  office  and  sdnunistrative  foroe. 

(2)  Hourljr  r&te:  These  are  paid  to  nearly  GO  per  cent  of  the  entire  force. 

(3)  Task  and  bonus:  Task  and  bonus  is  paid  to  about  43  per  cent  of  tiie 
foroe.  lliis  method  oonaiata  of  a  flat  wage  rate  whioh  the  worker  reoeiTee  in  8I17 
oaae.  In  addition,  a  worker  is  given  the  opportuoit;  to  earn  an  additional  amount 
b^  performing  satisf  aotorily  a  oertain  fixed  task. 

(4)  Piece  rate, 

Weekly  rates  of  pay  for  women  in  the  bindery  working  on  an 
hourly  or  task  and  bonus  basis  are  from  16  to  19.12  plus  task  boniu, 
which  amounts  to  from  tl  to  {2.  Piece  workers  average  about  S15 
for  a  full  week's  work.  The  weekly  rates  for  women  in  the  composi- 
tion department  range  from  $6  to  S22.  In  all  departments  the  range 
is  from  S6  for  the  younger  boys  to  $23  for  journeymen,  according  to 
the  operation  each  performs. 

The  Fbobleh  of  Laboa  Tcbnoveb 

Since  1912,  the  percentages  of  the  labor  turnover  have  been  as 
follows: 

1912 186  1916 18 

1913 22  1916 36(or    this,    22 

1914 18  pet  cent  was  to  increase  the  foroe 

and  13  pw  oeut  to  replaoe  losBee. 

The  problems  of  turnover  so  far  as  they  affected  this  establish- 
ment had  been  successfully  dealt  with  until  the  year  1916.  This 
year  presented  entirely  new  problems  and  efforts  to  solve  them  are 
now  being  undertaken.  A  large  percent^e  of  the  increase  in  turn- 
over was  among  the  unskilled  workers.  Amoi^  the  new  aspecte  the 
following  are  most  prominent: 

(a)  The  abnormally  high  rates  of  wages  paid  to  unskilled  labor 
drew  many  of  this  class  to  the  cities  and  to  other  plants  working  on 
war  contracts.    We  were  imable  to  equal  the  rates. 

(b)  The  unusual  demand  for  labor  made  a  scarcity  of  this  com- 
modity and  as  our  busy  season  begLos  much  later  than  those  of  other 
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industries  in  our  locality,  the  best  workers  bad  beeo  engaged  before 
we  went  into  the  market.  Consequently  we  were  forced  to  hire  a 
lower  grftde  of  help  than  in  former  years  and  they,  in  many  cases, 
proved  undesirable  or  unstable.  There  are  two  possible  solutions 
to  this  problem — ^ther  to  retain  a  larger  working  force  or  to  increase 
our  force  at  an  earlier  date. 

(c)  In  accordance  with  agreements  with  the  unions,  they  are 
given  the  first  opportunity  to  furnish  stilled  workmen.  This 
operates  well  when  the  union  headquarters  are  in  the  same  locality, 
but  when  they  are  in  the  city,  as  ia  the  case  with  the  Typographical 
and  Pressmen's  Unions,  they  furnish  imstable  force.  Workers  sent 
out  to  small  towns  naturally  return  to  the  city  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  This  problem  brings  up  the  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  trainii^  an  even  greater  number  of  our  own  em- 
ployes. 

Eveiy  industry  has  problems  of  employment  peculiar  to  itself, 
depending  in  a  degree  upon  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  more  espe- 
cially upon  the  character  of  the  personnel  of  the  organization.  Here 
innumerable  variables  enter.  Policies  which  are  welcomed  by  cer- 
tain classes  of  society  would  quickly  offend  other  classes,  but  in  any 
organisation  success  can  (K>nie  only  in  the  measure  of  the  spirit  of 
codperation.  No  class  of  person  hkes  to  be  ruled  and  consequently 
a  democratic  internal  oi^anisation  proves  to  be  most  satisfactory. 
On  the  worker's  side,  the  fact  of  his  having  a  voice  in  government  in- 
creases his  self-respect  and  makes  him  more  ready  to  take  a  sporting 
chance  on  the  results.  On  the  side  of  the  mani^ement  is  the  possi- 
bility of  utiUziqg  the  vast  fund  of  experience  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  workers.    Both  sides  gain  the  added  strength  of  unity. 
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Bt  Lillian  Ebskine, 

InvMtipktoT  of  Oooupfttioiul  Diaeue,  New  Jenay  Departmemt  of  L«bor, 

In  collaboration  vith 

John  Roach, 

Chief  <rf  the  Bureau  of  HrsieDe  and  Samtation,  New  Jency  Dqwrtmentof  I^bor. 

Next  to  the  questions  of  wage,  hour,  and  the  Bubatitution  by  the 
management  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  for  the  military  spirit  of  com- 
mand, no  factor  contributes  more  to  the  reduction  of  the  labor  tum- 
over  than  that  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  working  surroundings. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  these  need  not  be  the  monopoly  of  the 
newly  built  factory. 

While  the  most  recent  standards  of  construction  offer  many 
advantages  (especially  along  the  line  of  natural  ventilation  and 
economic  lighting),  nevertheless,  by  means  of  mechanical  exhaust 
ByetemB,  scientific  illumination,  and  the  installation  of  simple  but 
adequate  types  of  sanitary  facilities,  practically  every  handicap 
,  imposed  by  earlier  structural  defects  may  be  overcome  by  the  pro- 
gressive employer. 

Today  there  is  no  reason  why  the  old-fashioned  plant  should  not 
hope  to  hold  as  steady  and  efficient  a  force  as  its  "model"  competi- 
tor. Experience  has  shown  that  even  the  moat  costly  alterations  to 
■  improve  the  conditions  of  working  premises  eventually  pay  for  them- 
t  selves  in  increased- efficiency  of  output,  in  the  steadying  of  labor,  in 
the  reduction  of  time  lost  through  illness  and  intemperance, 'and  in 
a  more  uniform  excellence  of  production.  The  employer  who  allows 
himself  to  be  discouraged  by  apparent  difficulties  from  furnishing  the 
minimmn  hygienic  requirements  in  his  plant,  must  be  prepared  to 
,  compete  at  a  disadvantage  with  those  who  (unlike  himself)  are  get- 
ting a  fair  return  in  work  for  the  wage  they  pay,  from  a  non-shifting, 
contented,  and  physically  fit  working  force. 

The  physical  needs  of  the  worker  are  no  longer  subject  of  specu- 
lation. We  now  know  that  the  immemorial  handicap  to  industrial 
efficiency  is  the  fallacy  that  industry  profits  by  gambling  with  the 
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limitationB  of  the  human  body.  The  unregulated  turnover  (eflpe- 
dally  in  the  unskilled  trades)  has  fostered  our  reliance  on  force, 
(whieh  ia  measured  by  hours),  rather  than  on  atrength,  which  Bhould, 
be  measured  by  years.  In  the  skilled  trades  it  has  reconciled  the 
Americai)  employer  to  a  negative,  rather  than  a  positive,  standard 
of  healUi. 

But  the  steady  force  in  the  regulated  industry  can  only  be  made  ^ 
up  of  men  capable  of  giving  service  six  days  out  of  seven.  More- 
over, they  must  give  a  uniform  service  that  guarantees  a  steady, 
rather  than  a  fluctuating,  flow  of  production.  And  since  the  effect 
of  the  working  environment  upon  the  body  of  his  employes  ia  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  employer,  the  standardization  of 
hygienio  essentials  must  be  ranked  by  him  with  the  questions  of 
wage  and  hours,  if  the  wast^e  of  the  turnover  is  to  be  satisfactorily 
eliminated  from.his  plant. 

Gbnbsal  Ventilation 

Fresh  air  is  the  prime  requisite  for  the  conservation  of  physical 
efficiency.  In  an  eight-hour  day  the  worker  breathes  from  250  to 
350  cubic  feet,  according  to  the  vigor  of  his  muscular  exertion.  How 
basic  is  the  relation  between  vitality  and  the  normal  lung  function, 
may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  respiration  during  the  average 
workday  representa  an  expenditure  of  enei^  expressed  by  the  lifting 
of  seven  tons  one  foot.  Whether,  during  those  eight  hours,  there 
shall  be  a  normal  balance  maintained  between  his  expen^ture  of 
energy  and  the  recuperative  cell-building  processes  in  his  body,  or  a 
steady  depletion  of  vitality  and  the  accumulation  in  his  system  of 
tiie  poisons  of  fatigue,  depends  largely  upon  the  supply  of  oxygen 
in  the  air  of  the  workroom.  The  body  bo  poisoned  is  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  100  per  cent  efficiency  of  output,  however  desirous  of 
good  results  its  possessor  may  be.  Above  all,  the  body  filled  with 
poisons  generated  by  the  fatigue  of  lung-starvation  craves  a  stimu- 
lant with  increasing  insistence  at  the  end  of  each  succeeding  day. 

Not  only  should  air  be  reasonably  pure,  but  in  order  to  promote 
steadiness  of  output,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  stagnate,  how- 
ever ample  the  dimensions  of  the  workroom.  A  lassitude  that  can- 
not be  conquered,  often  characterizes  departments  where  air  space 
per  capita  is  so  far  in  excess  of  ordinary  requirements,  that  system- 
atic yentilatioD  has  been  judged  unoeceesary.    The  forces  of  ^e 
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body  may  be  said  to  act  as  secondary  lungs;  and  Bcientific  experi- 
ment has  proved  that  these  normal  functions  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily  performed  excefrt;  under  the  oonetaut  stimulus  of  an  air 
exchange  that  avoids  extremes  of  temperature. 

Unfortunately,  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  on  direct  ventilation  from  windows  or  skyl^ts  of  the  ordi- 
nary type.  In  every  department  a  handful  of  men  vill  be  found 
who  insist  on  working  in  an  hermetically  sealed  room.  One  of  the 
most  costly  handicaps  of  modem  concrete  or  other  tightly  con- 
structed factories  is  the  fact  that  th^  are  not  practically  self-ven- 
tilating in  winter,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  their  rambling,  loose- 
jointed  and  unsightly  predeceesors.  The  problems  of  maintaining 
adequate  and  drai^tleas  air  exchange,  therefore,  are  of  impo> 
tance  to  the  occupier  of ' '  model ' '  premises,'  as  well  as  to  the  employer 
in  the  old-type  plant  which  has  outgrown  ita  quarters.  And  both 
must  choose  between  the  customary  slow  and  costly  decline  of 
vitality  on  the  part  of  their  working  force  during  half  the  year;  or 
between  a  perpetual  struggle  to  maintain  so-called  "natural  ven- 
tilation" in  their  workrooms,  in  preference  to  the  equable  and 
reliable  air-exchaoge  guaranteed  by  a  standardised  mechanical 
exhaust  system. 

While  an  elaborate  system  of  air  conditioning  may  be  essential 
in  trade  processes  demanding  absolute  freedom  from  dust  and  uni- 
form temperature;  and  while  all  heat^enerating  units  should  be 
provided  with  Individual  exhaust  equipment  that  will  remove  the 
heat  at  its  point  of  origin,  the  ordinary  workroom  does  not  require 
a  costly  ventilating  installation,  or  one  that  calls  for  high  expendi- 
ture of  fan  power  for  its  operation. 

The  great  essential  is  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  balance  be- 
tween the  air  drawn  from  the  room,  and  the  fresh  air  admitted  to 
take  its  place.  If  the  ingress  openings  be  some  three  times  the  area 
of  the  egress  openings;  if  they  be  uniformly  distributed,  and  the  air 
admitted  be  conveyed  over  warmed  steam  coils;  the  problem  of  a 
draughtlees  ventilation  during  the  winter  months  should  be  solved 
to  the  satisfaction  as  well  as  the  physical  advantage  of  the  workers. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extreme  of  scientific  air-condi- 
tioning is  rarely  popular  among  those  in  the  shop;  and,  except  in 
processes  where  the  admission  of  outer  dust  or  a  radical  change  of 
temperatwe  is  fatal  to  the  product,  it »  wiser  to  omit  arbitrary  pro 
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hftntion  against  an  occasional  opening  of  windows;  even  though  the 
perfect  operation  of  the  exhauBt  Bystem  may  be  temporarily  ham- 
pered thereby.  The  gradual  education  of  the  worker  as  to  the  bene- 
fits of  clean  air,  and  as  to  the  beat  means  of  obtaining  it  in  the  factory 
during  the  cold  season,  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  at  least  as  much 
time  on  the  part  of  the  management,  as  that  everywhere  devoted  to 
bis  education  in  the  care  and  upkeep  of  equipment  and  tools. 

In  the  case  of  heat^enerating  units,  generiU  ventilation  affords 
no  adequate  relief  to  those  directly  exposed  to  radiation.  A  satis- 
factory type  of  hood  consists  of  an  inner  and  outer  skin,  with  a  free 
air  space  of  several  inches  between  the  two;  through  which  the  air  of 
the  room  is  pulled  at  a  velocity  of  several  hundred  feet  per  minute; 
thereby  creatiog  a  layer  of  continually  tempered  and  practically 
non-conducting  air,  between  the  hot  inner  hood  and  that  next  the 
workroom. 

In  certain  incidental  processes  where  the  necessity  for  draught- 
lees  ventilation  in  limited  areas  makes  m^hanical  ventilation  unsat- 
isfactory, it  will  be  found  that  the  adoption  of  muslin  in  lieu  of  glass 
in  the  lower  panes  of  the  ordinary  window,  gives  relief  from  the  dead 
air  commonly  endured.  A  medium  grade  muslin  of  light  color  is  a 
better  non-conductor  of  heat  than  glass.  If  it  be  renewed  at  inter- 
vals, it  will  not  prevent  a  free  exchange  of  air,  or  lessen  the  diffusion 
of  light. 

In  the  ventilation  of  foundries,  (once  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  industry),  it  has  been  proved  that  a  type  of  construction 
dther  providing  windows  the  entire  lei^^h  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
building,  with  additional  tiers  in  the  roof  monitor  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  structure,  or  a  patented  tjrpe  of  construction  with  an 
inverted  roof-peak,  movable  side  sash,  and  the  standard  window 
lighting  area  of  40  per  cent  of  the  floor  space,  insures  satisfactory 
removal  of  smoke  and  gases;  and  provides  (if  vestibule  entrances  be 
insisted  upon),  a  reasonably  draughtless  moulding  floor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
pivoted  monitor  windows,  (whatever  be  the  industry),  when  they 
can  be  opened  at  full  length ;  so  that  they  may  be  changed  from  a 
vertical  to  a  horisoittal  position.  This  swing  through  an  arc  of  90 
degrees  permits  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing wind;  so  that  the  strong  air  currents  from  the  outside  may 
(ireate  an  upward  draught  by  blowing  over  and  through  the  monitor 
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itoelf,  instead  of  down  through  the  foundry  or  workroom,  thereby 
counteracting  the  natural  upward  tendency  of  smoke,  heat  fti)d 
gasee. 

DuBT  Rbhoval 

The  presence  of  animal,  vegetable,  metallic,  or  mineral  dusts  in 
the  air  of  the  workroom  Js  fC  menace  to  the  self-respect  and  vitality 
of  the  worker,  i  Wliea^cb  dusta  are,  in  addition,  of  a  cutting  or 
poisonous  character,  their  hazard  is  increased  a  hundredfold.', 

When  it  is  remembered  that  at  each  breath  some  sixty  cubic 
inches  of  dust-laden  air  may  be  inhaled  by  a  worker,  the  ultimate 
injury  possible  to  the  twenty  square  feet  of  surface  of  the  500,000,000 
air  cells  of  his  lungs  becomes  apparent.  In  the  case  of  buffers, 
grinders,  and  polishers,  (before  the  days  of  mechanical  exhaust  pro- 
tection), the  tuberculosis  mortality  of  the  group  exceeded  60  per  cent, 
in  contrast  to  the  normal  14  per  cent  for  the  general  registration 
area.  Printers,  subjected  to  lead  duat  and  fume,  show  a  consump- 
tion mortality  in  the  Deighborhood  of  70  per  cent.  Almost  as  high 
are  the  records  of  potters  exposed  to  dint  dust,  and  of  mill  workers 
subjected  to  clouds  of  irritating  wood  dusts. 

Aside,  however,  from  questions  of  health,  a  dusty  wor^oom 
inevitably  lowers  standards  of  shop  discipline  and  output;  induces 
chronic  intemperance,  (due  to  thirst  engendered  by  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat),  and  a  general  sense  of  physical 
malaise  and  depression;  and  commonly  increases  friction  in  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  foremen,  among  those  whose  normal  recu- 
peration from  physical  and  nervous  fatigue  is  made  impossible  by 
the  unsanitary  conditions  of  their  working  environment.  While  the 
direct  financiai  loss  involved  in  the  waste  of  a  majority  of  dusts  and 
fumes  in  the  workrooms  is  not  of  serious  moment  to  the  manage- 
ment, the  indirect  losses  above  noted  justify  the  most  rigid  pre- 
cautions for  their  control. 

The  secret  of  successful  mechanical  exhaust  removal  of  dust 
and  fume  from  working  processes  lies  in  its  control  at  the  point  of 
origin.  While  this  was  once  regarded  as  impractical  in  many  in- 
dustries, modem  engineering  experience  has  solved  practically  every 
working  problem,  whatever  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dust  or 
fume  in  question. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  experienced  by  the  manufacturer 
has  been  the  vague  character  of  the  sanitary  requirements  in  vogue 
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in  different  states.  The  terms  "adequate"  and  "sufficient"  have 
left  him  free  to  expend  thousands  of  dollars  on  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  have  too  often  given  little  of  the  protection  to  the 
health  of  the  worker  promised  by  irresponsible  contractors.  The 
defects  in  such  installations  result  in  most  cases  from  too  small  trunk 
lines,  thereby  increasing  skin  friction;  bad  angles,  inducing  blocking 
of  the  pipes;  overloaded  fans;  and  poor  construction  materials. 

The  usual  and  inexpert  practice  in  building  a  dust  exhaust  sys-  ' 
tern,  such  as  is  required  for  buffing,  polishing  or  grinding  wheels,  is 
to  proportion  the  main  suction  pipe  so  that  at  all  cross-sectional 
poi&te  it  only  equals  the  combined  areas  of  the  branch  pipes  entering 
the  same;  while  the  inlet  of  the  exhauster  used  on  such  a  system  has 
an  area  that  but  equals  the  combined  areas  of  all  the  branch  pipes 
used  on  the  system.  I  For  example,  for  twenty-five  four-inch  branch 
pipes  the  largest  diameter  of  main  pipe  and  exhauster  would  be  twen- 
ty inches.  A  fifty-inch  exhauster  would  have  an  inlet  twenty  inches 
in  diameter;  if  it  were  necessary  to  get  a  suction-head  at  each  branch 
pipe  sufficiently  strong  to  displace  two  inches  of  water  in  a  pressure 
gauge  (commonly  called  a  U-shaped  tube)  it  would  require  an  actual 
velocity  of  4,000  lineal  feet  per  minute  in  the  branches,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  exhauster  to  handle  8,720  cubic  feet  of  air.  It 
would  require  approximately  sixteen  horse  power  to  obtain  these 
results. 

This  kind  of  a  system  should  no  longer  be  permitted.  Stand- 
ards based  on  actual  working  tests  and  experience  prove  that  effi- 
ciency requires  for  twenty-five  four-inch  pipes  a  main  pipe  with,  at 
all  its  cross-section^  points,  an  area  20  per  cent  larger  than  the  com- 
bined areas  of  branch  pipes  entering  the  same.  The  inlet  of  the  ex- 
hauster attached  to  the  system  must  have  an  area  20  per  cent  larger 
than  the  combined  areas  of  all  branch  connections  on  the  system. . 
For  example,  a  system  having  twenty-five  four-inch  branch  pipes 
would  require  an  exhauster  that  has  an  inlet  twenty-two  inches  in 
diameter;  and  the  main  pipe  connected  with  this  exhauster  would 
taper,  in  accordance  with  the  location  of  the  branches,  from  the 
exhauster  to  the  tail  of  the  system.  This  kind  of  system  would 
req\]ire  a  fifty-five-inch  exhauster  having  a  main  pipe  twenty-two 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  to  obtain  a  suction  sufficient  to  displace  two 
inches  of  water  in  a  U-sbaped  tube,  the  air  in  each  branch  pipe  would 
be  obliged  to  have  a  velocity  of  4,000  lineal  feet  per  minute,    lite 
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eichauater  would  handle  8,720  cubic  feet  of  air  a  minute;  and  the 
exhauster  would  take  about  twelve  horse  power  to  operate  it. 

While  a  distinct  saving  of  25  per  cent  in  horse  power  is  thuf 
gained,  this  advantage,  though  important  in  itself,  is  greatly  en- 
hanced when  it  is  understood  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  a  uniform  suction  in  a  system  where  the  main  duct  and  the 
exhauster  inlet  are  based  on  areas  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  the 
branch  connectione. 

The  fact  that  a  fifty-five-inch  exhauster  requires  less  horse 
power  than  a  fifty-inch  exhauster  is  due  to  the  decreased  friction  in 
the  twenty-two-inch  main  pipe,  as  compared  with  a  twenty-inch 
main  pipe,  a  decrease  of  strain  which  permite  a  lower  speed  and 
pressure.  This  saving  in  power  should  in  itself  be  suffident  to  de- 
cide the  character  of  a  blower  installation. :  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  blower  systems  built  in  accordance  with  the  latter 
standards  are  more  economical  in  point  of  operation,  as  well  as  more 
efficient  in  caring  for  dust. 

Not  only  has  general  faulty  construction  delayed  the  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactory  dust  removal  in  a  large  range  of  industries,  but 
employers  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  unless  appropriate  material 
be  employed  in  blower  systems,  and  every  detail  of  construction  aid 
the  Sow  of  air  generated,  desired  results  cannot  be  achieved,  nor  can 
they  be  maintained  through  a  reasonable  life  of  the  system. 

MATZBIAIi  AND    COKSTBUCTION   DSTAII£ 

AH  systems,  except  those  handling  acid  fumes,  should  be  made 
of  galvanized  sheet  steel.     For  systems  handling  acid  fumes  the  base 
material  should  be  coated  with  an  acid-resisting  composition,  or  be 
made  of  tile  or  earthenware. 
TabU  No.l^ 

Diuueterof  Fip« 

8"  or  kw No.  24 

9"  to  16" No.  22 

17"  to  24" No.  20 

26"  to  30" No.  18 

81"  up No.  19 

>  It  should  be  noted  that  the  inetid  used  in  Table  No.  1  ia  of  lighter  wdght  in 
weoardanob  with  tiie  diameter  of  the  pipe  than  ia  Table  No.  2.  Heavy  dusts, 
that  npidljr  wear  out  the  reaiating  aurfaue  should  be  convejred  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  Qwcifications  of  the  latter. 
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Diameter  of  F^ 

8"  or  less No.  28 

6"  to  16" Ko.  20 

17"  to  24" No.  18 

26"  up No.  16 

AH  elbows  should  be  two  gauges  heavier  than  the  i»pe  to  wbidi  they  are 
attadied. 

mating.  All  straight  setuns  should  be  riveted  with  tinned  rivets  placed  on 
not  more  than  three-inch  centers. 

All  round  seams  should  be  rivsted  as  follows: 
Diameter  of  Pipe 

4"  to  8" 4    rivets 

9"  to  12" 6    rivets 

13"  to  18" 6    rivete 

19"  to  24". . . , 7    riveta 

2{l"andla^er 9"  centers 

Whore  straight  seams  are  made  by  means  of  a  "  groove  or  lock  seam"  riveting 
irill  not  be  necensMy. 

Scidaing.    All  seams  should  be  eoldered  ur  tight  and  edges  coated. 

Lopt.  Allpiping,etc.,  should  have  at  least  a  one-inohl^  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flow  of  air. 

£I6ot0i.  AH  elbows  should  be  made  on  a  radius  in  the  throat  of  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  timea  the  diameter  of  the  elbow.  No  internal  crimped  edges 
should  be  used. 

CoBan.  AD  pipe  ooUaie  should  enter  the  main  pipes  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
decrees,  and  should  be  riveted  and  soldered  to  the  main  pipe. 

Stod  Onto.  Every  branch  pipe  should  be  fitted  with  a  malleable  iron  blast 
gate  with  a  riide  attached  to  the  gate. 

Tiiaaeopt  Slip  Joint*.  All  telescope  slip  joints  diould  be  made  with  a  wire 
edge  or  band  iron.  Slip  should  be  two  guages  heavier  than  the  outside  inpe,  and 
provided  with  a  fastener  to  hold  same  in  position. 

Fart  Inla  Conntetion.  At  the  point  where  the  piping  conneota  with  the  suo- 
tion  side  of  the  exhaust  fan,  there  should  be  a  detachable  sleeve. 

Automatic  Fire  DamperM.  Wherever  piping  passes  tlirough  a  wall  or  floor  or 
bom  one  building  to  another,  an  automatic  Are  damper  should  be  jdoced  in  the 
waS  with  blade  trf  damper  pcnnted  toward  the  line  of  suction,  and  should  be  so 
hung  on  a  fusible  link  that  in  caae  of  Ore  the  damper  will  drop  into  position  and 
close  the  pipe. 

Diut  Separalor*.  All  exhaust  fans  handling  dust  or  waste  material  should 
-  dischaiBB  into  a  dust  separator  which  will  separate  the  duet  or  material  from  the 
air.  While  it  is  not  practicable  to  specify  any  particular  dust  separator,  it  is 
neoeesaiy  to  wani  against  installing  a  separator  of  too  nuall  a  proportion  as  the 
reatstanoe  on  the  fan  not  only  greatly  increases  the  amount  of  horse  power  re- 
quired, but  alio  redtioes  the  suction  that  should  be  obtained. 
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Support*.  Separaton  ahould  be  set  in  ■tnictural  steel  frameB  and  all  pipiDi 
suqtended  or  mippoitod  with  iron  bracee.  All  piping  should  be  braced  and  mip- 
ported  at  least  every  ten  feet. 

While  in  special  inatallatioaB  the  nature  of  the  dust  handled 
and  its  specific  gravity  and  quantity  may  require  a  greater  or  less 
velocity  of  air,  the  Tninirrnim  standard  pull  required  for  the  average 
factory  process  demands  that  sufficient  suction  head  shall  be  main- 
tained in  each  branch  pipe  within  fifteen  inches  of  the  hood,  to  dis- 
place two  inches  of  water  in  a  U-shaped  tube.' 

Aside  from  variations  in  the  type  of  hood,  and  the  air  velocity 
required,  all  mechanical  exhaust  installations  should  conform  to  the 
standard  details  enumerated  above. 

FuHE  Rbuovai. 

In  tfie  case  of  processes  generating  fume,  such  as  pickling,  metal 
dipping  in  acid  or  alkali  solutions,  metal  plating,  involving  cyanide 
fumes,  and  a  wide  range  of  nitrating  operations,  a  special  type  of 
wooden,  or  metal  box-hke  duct  may  be  satisfactorily  employed. 
This  should  extend  along  and  above  the  back  of  the  trough,  or  tank, 
or  row  of  crocks;  and  should  incline  out  and  up  from  its  narrow  base 
of  seven  inches,  at  an  angle  of  115  degrees  above  the  rising  fumea. 

The  essentials  of  construction  require  that: 

I — The  main  duct  should  have  a  cross  sectional  area  at  least  equal  to  one-half 
the  combined  areas  of  exhaust  openingB- 

II — The  bottom  of  the  main  duct  should  be  aavea  inohes  wide,  and  that  the 
front  should  incline  at  an  angle  «f  115  degrees  to  the  bottom. 

m — The  exhaust  openings  with  an  area  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
liquid  giving  off  the  fumes  should  be  located  as  near  the  point  of  origia  of  the  fumes 
as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  permit. 

IV — A  velodty  of  air  of  1,000  lineal  feet  per  minute  should  be  generated  in 
each  exhaust  opening. 

V — If  sheet  metal  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  duct,  an  add  resisting 
paint  should  be  used  to  prevent  coirooion. 

VI — The  exhaust  fan  shall  be  treated  with  add  resisting  paint  to  prevent 


In  the  case  of  steam  removal,  or  the  removal  of  excess  heat, 
such  as  exists  in  a  wide  range  of  laundry  processes,  a  type  of  hood 
■Pressure  should  be  taken  by  pressix^  the  tube  attachment  over  a  small  open- 
ing through  the  pipe,  commonly  known  as  the  static  method.    Testa  should  always 
be  made  with  all  braaches  open  and  unobstructed. 
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htw  been  evolved  which  practically  encloses  the  steam  or  heat- 
generatii^  unit,  and  yet  permite  the  operative  to  retain  unob- 
struoted  facilitiefl  for  working. 

The  presence  of  humidity  in  the^feneral  air  of  the  workroom, 
(usually  due  to  locsdiwd  generation  of  steam),  is  now  gmerally 
recognized  as  a  serious  health  riak,  which  invariably  lowers  vitality 
and  efficiency.  It  is  cause  for  coi^^atulatioa  that  the  warm-air 
method  of  steam-removal,  based  on  the  general  mechanical  venti- 
lation of  the  room,  has  been  superseded  by  the  infinitely  more  satis- 
factory local  type  of  installation,  that  catches  the  emanations  before 
they  are  diffused.  ' 

An  individual  mechanical  exhaust  hood  of  a  cabinet  type  is 
necessary  in  a  variety  of  fume-generating  processes,  such  as  lac- 
quering and  spraying  operations.  While  the  specific  gravity,  or 
extremely  volatile  character  of  the  substances  employed,  may  dic- 
tate the  location  of  the  opening  to  the  exhaust  pipe,  and  the  velocity 
of  air-pull  required;  yet  provided  that  the  hood  be  ample,  with  a 
liberal  overhai^,  and  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  at  a  low  veloc- 
ity be  moved  from  the  general  vicinity  of  the  operative,  the  air  of 
the  workroom  should  not  be  contaminated,  nor  should  the  health  of 
the  work^  himself  be  endangered. 

The  subtle  menace  to  physical  efficiency  involved  in  the  employ- 
ment of  some  fifty  trade  poisons  in  our  ordinary  industries,  demands 
an  absolute  and  localized  control  of  every  variety  of  their  fumes  and 
dust,  if  the  standards  of  production  are  to  be  maintained  by  a  steady 
force. 

LlOHTIHG 

The  relation  of  eye  strain  to  efficiency  and  general  health,  is  a 
factor  in  every  branch  of  employment  from  the  office  to  the  foun- 
dry. Glare  may  be  as  great  a  handicap  to  satisfactory  work  as  the 
twilight  once  permitted  in  the  molten  metal,  and  in  a  variety  of 
other  trades. 

The  standardization  of  illumination  necessary  for  satisfactory 
results  in  a  thousand  divisions  of  industrial  production,  calls  for  ex- 
pert knowledge;  based  not  only  on  the  physical  limitations  of  vimon,    . 
but  alto  on  the  character  of  the  work  handled,  and  the  amount  of 
apphcafaon  involved. 

While  manufacturing  operations  such  as  foundry  work,  rough 
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maobinrng,  rough  aasembly  and  rough  bench  work,  ordiouily  r*' 
quire  no  more  illuminatioh  intenBity  than  1.25  to  2.60  foot  candles, 
measured  by  means  of  a  horizontal  reference  plane  thirty  inches 
above  the  floor,  and  a  portable  photometer  or  illuminator;  fine  mui- 
ufacturing  operations,  such  as  fine  lathe  work,  pattern,  and  tod 
making,  require  from  four  to  six  foot  candles.  Whenever  natural 
light  falls  below  these  standards,  artificial  lighting  must  be  em- 
ployed; and  may  be  roughly  reckoned,  with  a  good  overhead  system, 
on  the  basis  that  one  candle  power  (spherical)  per  square  foot 
of  floor  area,  will  produce  an  illumination  of  about  three  foot 
candles. 

Natural  Lighting.  The  economy  of  utilising  daylight  in  numu- 
factiuing  operations  is  obvious;  but  structural  handicaps,  or  the 
direct  ^are  aS.  sunlight,  may  offset  many  of  its  eeemii^  advant^es. 

The  three  eesentiaU  of:  first,  sufficiency;  second,  continuity;, 
and  third,  diffusion  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  careful  and 
scientific  calculations. 

In  the  case  of  daylight  illumination  they  are  dependent  upon 
(a)  adequate  window  area;  (b)  means  of  redudng  the  intensity  of 
direct  sunlight;  (c)  supplementary  lightii^  equipntent  for  espe- 
cially dark  days  and  toward  the  close  of  winter  days;  and  (d)  inte- 
rior wall  and  ceiling  colorings  as  light  as  is  practicable,  and  of  a 
dull  finish. 

While  limits  of  space  forbid  technical  discussion  of  standardised 
methods  of  artificial  lighting,  the  absolute  economy  to  the  employer 
-  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  defective  work,  and  lost  time  due  to 
unsatisfactory  illumiaation,  as  well  as  a  reduction  of  accidents, 
should  encourage  the  universal  adoption  of  the  best  methods  now 
obtainable. 

Two  facts  should  be  especially  borne  in  mind  by  those  handling 
workers  in  the  finer  manufacturing  operations.  First,  that  the  un- 
shaded spotlight  is  a  direct  injury  to  both  eyesight  and  quality  of 
product;  and  second,  that  although  hygienic  working  conditions 
may  be  relied  upon  to  improve  automatically  the  health  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  worker,  no  lighting,  however  perfect,  can  correct  con- 
genital or  acquired  defects  of  vision.  For  this  reason,  a  competent 
oculist  should  second  the  work  of  the  illuminating  engineer;  if  the 
full  value  of  the  tatter's  labors  is  to  be  reaped  by  the  employer. 
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Washing  and  DBBBsnTo  Facilities 

In  the  conservation  of  the  health  and  Belf -respect  of  the  workeii 
as  well  as  the  reduction  of  intemperance,  of  shop  friction,  and  of  the 
labor  turnover,  no  factor  deserves  greater  emphasis  than  proper 
washing,  dressing,  tunch-room  and  sanitary  facilities. 

The  man  who  leaves  the  plant  imwashed  and  in  his  working 
clothes,  (often  saturated  with  sweat),  is  SO  per  cent  more  liable  to 
raspiratoiy  disease  during  seven  months  of  the  year  ^lan  the  worker 
who  has  washed  up,  and  changed  to  street  clothing,  in  a  property 
heated  dressing  room.  ]  Moreover,  whatever  the  season,  the  m&n 
who  starts  home  under  the  influence  of  the  stimulus  of  bodily  com- 
fort which  follows  a  bath  and  change  to  dry  clothes,  is  much  lees 
liable  to  the  temptation  that  waits  behind  the  swinging  doors  of  the 
saloon. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feel  that  the  essentials  of  hygiene  demand  the 
most  costly  type  of  installation.  ■  While  cleanliness  and  convenience 
must  be  insured,  a  very  simple  equipment  will  often  serve  to  revo- 
lutionize the  general  morale  of  the  plant.  But  if  the  practice  of 
washing  and  changing  is  to  become  uniform  among  all  employes, 
no  undue  loss  of  time  should  be  involved  for  the  worker,  attribu- 
table to  cramped  quarters,  and  to  an  inadequate  scale  of  provi- 
sions. 

The  following  standardizations  are  based  on  tested  minimum  . 
requirements  now  in  successful  operation,  and  are  adapted  for  a 
wide  range  of  industries,  including  those  handling  lai^  forces  and 
more  than  one  shift.  i 

WaikiTig  Faaimes.  Washing  facilltiea  should  consist  of  lavatory  basins 
fitted  with  wsate  pipes  and  two  spigots  conveying  hot  and  cold  wat«r;  or  troughs 
of  oiamel  or  siimlar  smooth  impervious  matarial,  fitted  with  waste  pipes,  but  with- 
out phi^;  ^id  for  BTery  two  feet  of  thn>ugb4cogth,  two  apigote,  conreying  hot 
and  cold  water.  Where  basins  aie  provided,  there  should  be  at  least  one  basin  for 
everjr  five  employee;  and  where  troughs  are  provided,  at  least  two  feet  of  trough 
lengUi  for  every  five  employee. 

Where  large  numbers  must  be  accommodated,  especially  in  trades  involving 
beat  and  dust,  where  the  worker  should  strip  to  the  waist  in  order  to  wash  more 
Uwrougjil?,  &  oatisfactOTy  substitute  for  the  hot  and  cold  water  spigots  is  a  per- 
forated pipe,  conveying  tempered  water,  installed  above  the  middle  of  the  tfou(^ 
at  a  height  above  tiie  edge  of  the  trough  of  from  aghteen  inches  to  twenty-four 
inches.  Stoppers  should  be  pulled,  so  that  all  washing  is  done  in  rxmning  water; 
and  a  trough  length  of  two  feet  to  every  five  workers  is  also  neceesary,  as  in  the 
caoe  of  the  spigot  installation. 
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Shoaen.  In  pltmts  whwe  the  woricen  ue  ezpoaed  to  dust,  dirt,  the  lianillim 
of  poiscmaus  materials,  exoeflaive  phyaical  exertion,  heat  or  humidity,  efficiency 
requizee  the  additional  provision  of  ehower  baths  in  the  proportioit  of  one  to  every 
fifteen  employe*  so  expoeed.  Tbeae  ahowen  ihould  be  ecresied,  and  should  be 
IwQ<rided  with  movable  wooden  floor  gratinga  and  nnwKfa.  Even  in  warm 
weather  the  chill  of  oement  flooring  is  both  dieap'eeable  and  unhygienic;  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  aversion  of  the  worker  to  the  use  of  the  typical 
factory  shower  installation. 

SUmdard  MirUmitm  Dnuing  Boom  PaeiUliu.  E]ach  woifar  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  clcftn  place  in  which  to  change  from  street  clothes  to  woridng  clothing. 
A  {np^-rail  equim^ed  with  clothes  hangers,  and  fastened  hi^  enou^  from  the  floor 
so  ss  to  ivevent  the  dothes  from  dragging,  may  be  aooeptable;  excepting  when 
the  workers  are: 

(a)  Engaged  in  handling  poisonous  materials 

(b)  E^xMed  to  injurious  dust  or  fumes 

(o)  Exposed  to  exoeasive  heat,  humidity,  or  fatigue  from  physicai  exertion 
DtvMinif  Room.  In  such  cases  clean,  li^^ted,  ventilated  and,  when  neoes- 
eaiy,  beat«d  dreesiiig  rooms  should  be  provided;  separate  &on>  the  woricroom,  but 
connected  therewith.  When  poisonous  materials  are  handled  which  expose  the 
person  of  the  worker  to  contamination,  lockers  should  be  provided,  divided  by 
perpendicular  partitimis,  of  a  double  typa  having  the  following  dimensions',  sixty 
iuobee  high  by  twenty-four  inches  wide  by  twelve  inches  de^. 

Stngle  Lodeert.  W<^cen  exposed  to  heat,  humidity  and  exceaave  phynoal 
exwtion  should  be  provided  with  sin^  type  locken  having  the  f  (blowing  dimen- 
sions: sixty  inches  hi^  hy  twelve  inches  wide  by  fifteen  inches  deep. 

Much  discomfort,  and  highly  unsanitary  conditions,  may  char- 
acterize the  dressing  rooms  filled  with  solid  steel  lockers.  The  ideal 
arrangement  is  to  connect  the  batteries  of  lookers  with  a  mechanical 
^thaust  sjrstem,  which  pulls  a  gentle  current  of  air  through  their 
perforated  bottoms,  and  out  through  the  openings  at  the  top.  In 
absence  of  such  ventilating  method,  however,  it  is  especially  essen- 
tial that  metal  lockers  be  provided  with  perforated  bottoms,  shelves, 
and  tops;  and  with  fluted  or  perforated  metal  doors.  The  wire- 
meeh  locker,  while  sanitary,  is  commonly  unpopular  with  (he  higher 
grade  employe. 

Lutieh  Roomt.  While  all  woriiers  expoeed  to  dangerous  dusts  or  fumes  should 
be  provided  irith  a  lunch  room,  or  rooma  eepsrate  for  the  sexes,  and  apart  from  con- 
taminated workrooms,  their  value  to  the  employer  in  the  interest  trf  efficiency  and 
the  lessening  of  intemperance,  makea  their  installaticxx  deeirabie  in  every  grade  of 
induB^.  The  cold  luncheon  eaten  in  the  woricroom,  is  a  demoralising  relic  of 
standards  long  abandoned  in  other  phasee  of  shop  organisation;  and  is  an  auachio- 
nism  in  a  plant  where  the  relation  of  physical  fitness  to  production  is  reoognised. 

As  in  the  case  of  washing  facihties,  a  idmple  equiinnent  is  usually  satisbtctoTy; 
cleanliness,  li^t,  warmth  and  good  air  aie  the  prime  eaacmtiab.    Qm  htovea  or 
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■team  tebles  tnt  irliidt  food  brou^t  bom  booM  iat,j  be  heated,  ue  always  popu- 
lar; and  the  foRiidung  cf  mOk,  ooffee,  tea,  aoup,  or  a  ttev  and  biead  and  butter 
at  a  "nminml  tiiMXgjB,  ia  an  ultimate  aoimomy  to  the  employer. 

A  wind  of  miniiig  mi^  aot  be  out  <rf  place  to  tfaoee  who  deeiie  to  establiah  a 
i^ular  cafeteria  limcb-room  service.  Unlen  the  articles  of  food  offered  for  the 
relatiyety  hear^  meal  be  ot  unexceptionable  quahty,  both  in  material  and  oookiDg, 
the  temptetion  to  hurried  orer^ating  will  be  found  a  serious  handio^)  to  produo- 
tion  toward  the  end  of  the  d^.  Provided,  however,  that  the  food  be  selected  for 
ito  nutritive  value;  that  its  preparation  insures  leady  digestjcm;  and  above  all, 
that  a&  extra  time  allowance  of  fif  t«en  minutes  be  gnuiit«d  whan  the  noon  leceaa  is 
ordinarily  of  but  half  an  hour's  duration,  satisfactory  imjwoTeinent  in  tiiA  general 
heelth  c4  the  force,  and  a  reduction  of  tifna  lost  throu^  ilinw  and  intenu^eranGe, 
may  be  looked  for. 

Ttriltt  FaoiHiUa.  These  should  consist  of  one  aphon  actios  toilet  bowl  for 
each  twen^  peteons  or  fraction  thereof.  Toilets  should  be  frequently  cleaned, 
well  lighted,  oomfortably  heated,  and  adequately  ventilated  to  the  outer  air  by  a 
window  or  windows,  except  in  cases  fAere  "■"*■""!"■'  ventilation  is  permitted; 
and  in  additioo,-  toilets  should  be  separate  for  the  txsna,  and  provided  with  vesti- 
bule entrances.  Urinals,  when  deemed  necessary,  should  be  provided  on  a  basis 
of  one  urinal  for  each  fifty  persons  using  same.  Urinals  should  be  properly  flushed, 
and  so  installed  as  to  prevent  noxious  odors  from  arising. 

The  plumbing  used  for  washing  and  toilet  installations  should  be  mode  in 
eontDmiity  with  the  local  requirements  of  the  city  wherein  the  plant  ia  located. 
And  special  emphasiB  should  be  laid  on  the  necessity  for  installing  such  facilities 
either  under  the  roof  of  the  main  plant,  or  in  buildings  connected  therewith  by 
means  at  covered  and  warmed  passagewi^,  so  that  the  exposure  of  the  woricer  to 
chin  KoA  inclement  weather  may  be  eliminated. 

DrinkinQ  Water.  Drinking  water  should  be  furnished  by  means  of  sanitary 
bubUing  drinking  fountains,  provided  with  ;»pe  coils  so  arranged  Uiat  Uiey  oan  be 
ice  cooled  during  the  summer  months.  The  fountains  should  be  c^  a  type  that 
prevents  c«mtamination  from  use. 

Experience  in  every  variety  of  industry  intensifies  the  con- 
viction of  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that  employes  will  either  abuse,  or 
fail  to  take  advantage  of,  the  sanitfiry  and  hygienic  equipments 
above  noted.  Shop  discipline  now  demands  the  same  education 
of  the  worker  along  physical  lines,  which  every  foreman  has  long 
recognimd  as  essential  in  the  case  of  the  actual  routine  methods  of 
production.  For  the  management  of  the  modem  plant  to  accept 
failure  as  the  Ic^cal  result  of  efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
human  factor,  is  to  accept  a  handicap  wjiich  their  competitors 
will  overcome;  and  is  to  admit  an  incompetence  in  the  handling 
of  men,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  handling  of  theur 
mechanical  equipment. 
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The  committee  preeente  its  report  in  two  parts:  first,  the  results 
of  a  penont^  inTeetigation  of  Detroit  plants;  and  second,  aome 
practical  suKestions  for  building  up  medical  supervision  inthese 
plants  to  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency.  Both  the  investigation 
and  constructive  policy  are  divided  into  three  parts:  physical 
examination,  sanitation,  and  he^th  and  accident  Bupervision. 

From  the  investigation  of  these  plants  we  find  the  following: 

The  committee  personally  investigated  over  thirty  plants, 
ranging  from  280  to  42,000  employes.  But  although  various  phases 
of  medical  supervision  are  being  launched  as  separate  items,  there 
are  very  few  firms  that  approach  what  we  would  call  an  average 
standiu-d  of  efficiency.  For  this  reason  our  analysis  must  be  more 
or  less  vague.  There  being  no  accepted  standard  here  in  Detroit 
and  the  work  being  frequently  under  the  direction  of  untrained 
people,  the  results  of  statements  made  by  some  firms  would  not 
justify  our  placing  the  same  value  on  them.  But  the  hopeful  part 
of  the  situation  rests  on  the  fact  that  except  for  a  few  who  admittedly 
are  so  engrossed  in  their  overwhelming  prosperity  of  production  as 
to  be  ind&erent  to  His  individual  care  of  the  operatives,  most  of  the 
companies  are  most  eager  to  initiate  some  adequate  system  of 
medical  supervision,  or  bring  what  they  have  up  to  a  recognized 
standard.  It  is  with  the  hope  of  helping  these  that  we  submit  the 
following. 

There  are  four  companies  with  physical  examination  on  em- 
ployment and  one  company  with  reSxaminations  which  occur  and 
redccur  whenever  the  results  of  the  first  one  seem  to  warrant  them. 
In  ten  companies  rejections  of  applications  are  made,  mostly  for 
'  The  Wetf&re  Mana^en  group  of  the  Detroit  Executivei*  Club  has  lecom- 
mended  as  standard  pnictice  the  foUowing  report  of  a  committee  ot  physiciana  and 
welfare  workers. 

Acting  with  the  codpeistioD  of  Helen  Bacon,  secretary  of  the  ^up,  yrbo  wu 
formerly  employment  manager  of  women  of  the  West«m  Electric  Conqiany  of 
ChicMo,  thia  oommittee  made  peratmal  studies  of  the  medical  department  of 
over  toirtr  plants  before  drawing  upon  their  own  experience  in  induatry  to  write 
the  iep<»l.  Dr.  T.  H.  Mullen,  of  the  G.  R.  Wilson  Body  Company,  chairman, 
rnwoited  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  at  a  meeting  of  tt^  group  on 
February  7, 1617.  Signing  them  with  him  were  Dr.  E.  H,  Hanna,  of  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Company,  a  member  ot  the  National  Conference  Board  of  Phj^cianB 
in  Industrial  Practice:  Dr,  W.  A.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Michigan  Child  Welfare 
Congreaa,  and  P.  D.  Hall,  of  the  employment  department  of  the  8olvay  Prooesa 
Com^my. 

Beeauae  of  the  fact  that  adeauate  medical  supervision  ia  far  from  common  in 
industry  and  in  no  wise  Btandaroiied,  this  report  is  interesting  as  an  agreement 
upon  principlee  by  authorities  in  a  number  of  plants. 
« 
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venereal  or  skiii  diseases.  Five  compaoiee  give  an  age  limit,  the 
lowest  forty,  the  highest  fifty.  One  company  rejects  for  any  defect, 
venereal  disease,  tuberculosis,  or  over  forty  years,  but  allows  drink- 
ing men.  Three  companies  refuse  drinkers.  Eleven  companies 
give  some  test  for  eye  and  ear  and  a  few  of  these  are  really  complete. 
Fourteen  companies  make  some  attempt  to  fit  the  man  to  the  job 
for  which  he  seems  physically  capable,  yet  without  a  physical  exam- 
ination, this  is  often  impossible.  One  company  has  a  follow-up 
system  to  fit  or  refit  the  man  to  the  job  and  some  file  all  applications 
and  follow  them  up  when  men  are  needed. 

Sanitation 

Fourteen  companies  have  seine  sort  of  committee  on  sanitation, 
and  twenty-one  have  some  sort  of  supervision  of  it.  Only  four 
companiee  have  what  we  would  consider  very  good  toilets  and  of 
these  four,  only  one  company  has  an  adequate  number.  Many 
have  fair  ones  as  far  as  type  goes,  but  they  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  number  using  them. 

The  same  is  true  of  drinking  fountains.  Some  companies  have 
them,  and  of  a  good  type,  but  mostly  so  few  in  numbers  as  to  make 
them  almost  ineffective.     Only  two  approached  the  standard. 

About  half  have  paper  towels,  two  have  individual  cloth  ones,  a 
few  have  roller  towels  and  the  rest  none. 

The  floors  are  in  better  condition,  some  of  them  being  very  good 
and  kept  in  good  condition.  In  one  plant  where  the  floois  are 
cement,  rubber  mats  are  supplied  the  men  who  stand;  and  from  the 
men's  say-so  they  are  very  satisfactory. 

As  to  ventilation  and  Ughting  supervision,  eight  are  considered 
good,  some  fair  and  the  rest  poor.  Where  new  buildings  are  being 
constructed,  this  phase  is  being  more  carefully  considered.  One 
company  has  meetings  of  foremen  to  suggest  lighting  and  ventilation 
improvements. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  two  companies  putting  in  laundries,  and 
in  one  case  the  company  will  also  wash  the  men's  overalls. 

Health  ano  Accident  Supervision 
On  the  whole  the  wash  rooms  are  in  only  fair  condition.  In 
many  cases  no  separate  rooms  are  set  apart,  and  in  two  cases  the 
men  and  women  wash  together.  One  company  hss  a  fine  basin  and 
towel  rack  with  individual  towels  for  every  ten;  and  they  are  put 
through  in  squads  with  plenty  of  time. 

Locker  rooms  follow  in  most  cases  the  condition  of  the  wash 
rooms.  Although  some  have  steel  lockers  instead  of  the  unsanitary 
wooden  ones,  only  a  very  few  begin  to  approach  the  number  of 
employefl.  One  company  has  a  fine  building  under  construction 
wiUi  fuU  drying  and  ventilation  system  included. 
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The  reertaurautB  caji  be  said  to  approach  more  of  a  atandard, 
possibly  because  they  must  to  a  certam  extent  compete  with  those 
outside  the  plants.  Some  have  tablea  only  for  the  office  force;  some 
have  separate  tables  in  the  same  room  for  office  and  shop  people; 
and  a  few  have  separate  rooms  or  even  buildings.  One  company 
has  its  restaurant  divided  into  a  serve-eelf  and  service  sections, 
allowing  office  and  shop  men  to  use  either  side.  Although  the  cost 
of  the  meal  is  increased  slightly  when  given  with  service,  many  of  the 
shop  people  prefer  it  to  the  serve-self  aide.  Several  of  these  restau- 
rants  are  operated  by  outside  caterera.  Those  operated  by  the  plants 
tiiemselvee  average  a  loss  of  6  per  cent.  One  company  eells  tickets 
on  nearby  restaurants  at  leas  than  a  single  meal  costs. 

Though  several  firms  maintain  baseball,  bowling  or  other 
athletic  teams,  only  a  few  have  an  organized  recreation  unit;  and 
is  almost  no  instances  are  even  these  facilities  utilised  by  the  non- 
English  speaking  workmen.  Yet  these  employes  comprise  the 
largest  part  of  our  working  force,  and  have  the  least  chance  of 
securing  such  activities  outside  the  plant. 

Seven  companies  maintain  a  Mutual  Benefit  Society  and  two 
companies  are  considering  establishing  one. 

Ten  companies  carry  on  some  home  investigation  but  only  three 
of  these  attempt  any  educational  work  as  a  result  of  the  inveetig&> 
tions.  In  eight  cases  some  visiting  nurse  work  is  done,  but  in  most 
cases  inadequate  to  the  whole  situation.  Two  companies  are  about 
to  put  such  &  system  into  operation. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  the  hospital  and  firat-«id 
rooms  are  pitifully  inadequate  or  totally  missing.  Seven  companies 
have  paid  physicians  spending  from  one  hour  per  day  to  their  entire 
time  at  the  plant.  Others  have  doctors  on  call.  Three  companies 
have  plant  hospitals  for  the  men  with  first-aid  attendants.  In  these 
plants,  drugs  are  furnished  the  men  for  minor  ailments  other  than 
accidents.  Here  also  advice  is  given  as  to  physical  condition  when- 
ever an  employe  wishes  it.  Several  companies  have  outside  medical 
contracts  with  hospital  arrangements.  Two  companies  have  partial 
dispensaries.  Two  have  work  in  first  aid  and  minor  treatments  at 
the  hands  of  an  insurance  company.  And  below  these,  medical 
supervision  in  some  plants  drops  to  the  use  of  the  clerical  office  or  the 
lavatories.  Two  companies  paying  bonuses  make  report  of  minor 
injuries  at  once  a  cont^tion  of  receipt  of  bonus  as  well  as  compensa- 
tion. One  company  has  a  small  laboratory  and  a  part-time  doctor 
studying  occupational  diseases.  Ten  companies  put  some  attention 
on  l^e  care  of  occupational  diseases;  but  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  the  progress  is  not 
great.  However,  it  is  a  great  deal  that  this  number  of  employers 
want  to  accept  the  responsibility. 

To  begin  our  constructive  policy  we  advocate  a  physical  ex- 
amination for  each  new  employe — not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  rejec- 
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tion  as  to  deteroUDe  whether  the  man  ib  physically  fit  for  the  job 
for  which  he  is  hired.  If  not,  the  doctor  should  indicate  what  jobs 
he  mi|^t  work,  at,  without  increasing  any  deficiency  he  may  have. 
If  a  man'a  condition  would  allow  him  to  work  efficiently  at  any  one 
job  in  a  plant,  we  would  not  bar  him  from  employment  because  he 
m^t  not  be  fit  for  other  jobs  in  the  same  plant.  It  is  a  fact  that 
OI1&  15  per  cent  of  accidents  and  deaths  are  due  to  unsafe  machines 
and  unsafe  places,  the  largest  proportion  being  due  to  the  unsafe 
man. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  physical  examination  from  the 
employer's  standpoint  are:  (a)  protection;  (b)  production;  (o) 
cooperation. 

It  is  evident  why  it  is  a  protection  to  ihe  employer  to  have  the 
employe  examined.  Our  industiial  tecords  will  show  any  number  of 
cases  where  the  employe  has  attempted  by  fraudulent  means  to 
obtain  loi^  sums  of  money  from  his  employer.  For  instance,  a 
man  injures  his  eye;  examination  shows  hua  to  be  hopelessly  blind. 
The  employe  says  the  accident  made  him  blind  when  in  reahty  he 
has  been  blind  for  months  or  years.  A  workman  comes  into  the 
doctor's  office  with  a  sweUiog  in  his  groin.  It  is  a  hernia.  The 
workman  says  he  got  it  hfting  a  box  of  material.  We  do  not  believe 
it,  but  how  can  we  i»ove  it  if  the  man  has  not  been  examined?  There 
are  any  number  of  defects  which  might  similarly  be  uncovered  had 
the  man  undei^one  a  physical  examination  when  hired. 

The  physically  fit  eae  in  themselves  much  more  able  to  increase 
the  output  of  a  factory  or  department,  but  besides  that  if  we  know 
those  who  are  not  physically  fit,  we  may  be  able  to  place  each  one  at 
a  particular  kind  of  work  at  which  in  spite  of  his  d^ects  he  can 
produce  as  much  as  his  physically  fit  fellow  workman. 

That  spirit  of  cooperation  is  bound  to  occur  where  the  workman 
is  happy  in  the  thought  that  in  spite  of  hia  physical  defect  he  can  earn 
a  good  fat  pay  envelope  and  not  accept  it  in  a  spirit  of  charity. 
Consequently  he  boosts  his  work,  he  boosts  bis  employer  and  makes 
himself  valuable  in  many  wajrs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  a^uments  from  the  employes'  stand- 
point are  that  the  employe  is  mfinitely  helped  by  being  placed  at 
work  which  he  is  physically  able  to  do,  and  not  having  nis  life  en- 
dangered, if  he  is  suffering  with  myocarditis,  by  giving  him  a  posi- 
tion where  he  is  called  upon  to  chmb  stairs,  run  lathes,  or  drill 
{H'easee.  The  man  with  the  poor  eyesight  is  not  put  to  work  on  fine 
grinding,  tool  making,  etc.  On  the  contrary  he  is  set  at  work  at 
which  m  can  actually  earn  as  much  as  his  more  fortunate  brothers. 
And  the  fraudulent  workman  is  eliminated  from  the  ranks  of  the 
honest  workman. 

The  advantage  to  a  man  in  finding  out  hie  own  physical  de- 
ficiencies— maybe  just  in  their  beginning — ^is  invaluable.  But  in 
thiB  connection  be  -  careful  that  you  ma^e  the  man  understand.  . 
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Especially  if  he  ia  non-English  speaking  or  En^h  speaking  but 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  prophylactic  or  medical  care,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  spend  more  or  lees  time  in  making  him  understand; 
but  it  wUl  bring  returns  that  will  more  than  pay  for  time  thus  spent. 
Also,  when  both  employer  and  employe  know  bis  physical  status,  a 
man  is  not  going  to  cl«m  benefits  later  for  a  deficiency  he  acquired 
previous  to  his  present  employment. 

The  subject  of  hernia  is  today  causing  considerable  discussion, 
especially  from  a  medico-legal  standpoint,  the  standpoint  of  physical 
fitness,  and  finally  from  the  standpoint  of  compensation. 

Hernia  is  the  protrusion  of  an  organ  through  an  abnormal  open- 
ing of  a  containing  cavity.  Personally  I  lean  to  the  opinion  that 
true  hernia  (we  are  now  speaking  of  abdominal  and  inguinal  hernia 
in  particular)  is  an  inherited  condition. 

How  often  have  we  operated  so-called  recent  traumatic  hernia 
and  found  the  sac  thick  and  tough,  showing  its  presence  there  for 
years,  probably  since  birth.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  courts  hold  in  favor 
of  the  patient  when  the  legal  aspect  is  presented.  A  patient  presents 
himself  with  an  inguinal  hernia,  claiming  it  to  have  been  caused  by 
lifting  this  or  that,  or  stepping  a  comparatively  few  inches  down- 
ward while  in  your  employ.  The  courts  hold,  as  do  most  industrial 
bftards,  -that  the  man  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  compensation, 
when  an  operation  upon  the  same  man  shows  the  hernia  sac  of  the  age 
of  a  lifetime. 

Without  fear  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  no  man  who  ever  lived, 
who  was  bom  and  had  reached  the  age  of  five  to  fifteen  minutes 
without  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  opening  in  his  abdominal  wall, 
ever  sustained  a  hernia  through  any  force  suddenly  apphed,  no 
matter  how  great,  unless  that  force  was  accompanied  by  a  penetrat' 
ing  wound  where  the  hernia  appears. 

A  sac  may  exist  for  years  and  yet  remain  empty.  When  the 
bowel  or  omentum  enters  it  from  some  strain  or  effort,  the  parts  were 
long  prepared  to  receive  the  extruding  mass.  This  extrusion  may 
occur  gradually  or  suddenly.  If  the  latter,  the  sufferer  believes  his 
hernia  was  formed  then  and  there.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
extrusion  of  bowel  or  omentum  and  its  entrance  into  the  sac  are  but 
the  last  of  a  long  series  of  antecedent  and  preparatory  changes.  The 
hernia  appears  and  usually  does  so  during  effort.  If  extraordinary 
muscular  effort  is  a  cause  and  a  sole  cause  of  hernia,  why  are  not  ail 
or  nearly  alt  of  those  men  engaged  in  lifting  occupations  victims  of 
the  disease? 

Heretofore  all  applicants  who  had  only  half  vision  were  rejected. 
It  is  very  important  to  examine  both  eyes.  When  an  employe  who 
has  but  one  eye  suffers  the  loss  of  sight  of  the  sound  eye,  the  em- 
ployer is  held  imder  the  law  for  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  If  the  eyes 
appear  subnormal  in  any  way,  special  examination  should  be  given 
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by  an  oGuliet.  A  general  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  teeth 
should  be  followed,  when  necessary,  by  a  detailed  examination 
hy  a  dentist.  Eventually  it  may  be  worth  while  to  have  as  part- 
time  officer!  of  the  staff  an  oculist  and  a  dentist. 

In  this  connection  we  feel  that  it  would  be  of  mutual  advantage 
for  the  doctor  to  advise  regarding  treatment  and  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  employe  as  a  private  case  should  the  man  desire  it.  In  this 
way  the  doctor  will  become  better  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
the  employes  and  will  not  become  stale  as  is  the  fear  of  the  industrial 
surgeon  in  handling  only  one  type  of  work. 

The  committee  has  drafted  a  standard  examination  record  form 
like  the  example  given. 

Pbtsical  ExAwifAiioir  Blank 

Company 

Dateffired Date 

Name Am No ., 

Natkmahy Bm.W.    Trade 

GcDNal  Appearance Cluldfea 

HaveyauewhadaoaimatkmT 

WhtX  nrioua  aoddeuta  or  diwaice  have  you  hadT 


Do  you  w 

Axe  you  ruptured?. . 


DefMniitiee Ht In Wt Urn.. 

ExtiemitiM,Taricoae  veins,  flat  foot,  etc 

Blood  Preaaure Urine  8. 0.. 

Head,  including  noee,  mouth,  teeth,  throat  aad  nedi 


Heart,  LungB,  livet.    Inguinal  Regkm 

laapedaleiamuiaticHireconunntdedT IfBO.fc^whatT. . 


If  this  record  were  used  in  all  Detroit  plants  we  would  eventually 
have  some  data  from  which  we  could  build  our  average  manufacturing 
man,  bis  possibilities  and  value. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  other  employes,  we 
consider  the  following  as  legitimate  causes  for  rejection:  venereal 
diseases,  tuberculosis,  skin  diseases  of  a  contagious  nature,  eye 
diseases  of  a  contagious  nature,  epilepsy  if  determinable,  and  any 
physical  unfitness  of  non-contagious  nature  which  would  incapacitate 
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the  man  for  the  work  for  which  he  is  hired.  A  deformity  not  in- 
terfering with  effcient  production  would  not  be  a  cause  for  rejection. 

Il«8xaimnation  will  depend  upon  the  condition  at  the  time  of 
employment,  any  defects  hems  followed  up  as  often  as  seem  best  to 
the  examiner.  The  responsibility  for  seeing  that  stipulated  re- 
examinations occur,  and  for  sending  for  reexamination  any  other 
case  where  a  man  eeems  below  par,  should  be  definitely  placed  on 
each  foreman.  Then,  with  consultations  between  hun  and  the 
phyeician  on  his  regular  rounds,  he  should  be  able  to  keep  a  fair 
gauge  on  his  men.  And  we  even  suggest  a  medical  record  book  for 
each  foreman  so  that  during  the  shifting  and  changing,  the  medical 
supervision  of  the  men  wiU  not  suffer.  Also,  we  would  demand  that 
all  injuries,  however  sUght,  be  sent  to  the  first-aid  room  for  treat- 
ment. This  avoids  veiy  costly  oases  of  infection.  The  foreman 
should  be  held  responsible. 

Where  firms  have  rigid  pension  systems,  age  limits  may  seem 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  funds;  but  otherwise,  we  do  not  beUeve 
that  except  as  it  aEFects  a  man's  physical  fitness  for  a  job  any  arbi- 
trary ^e  Umit  should  be  placed  upon  an  applicant. 

If  an  employe  is  aSected  by  a  disease  traceable  in  its  causes  to 
his  work  or  the  conditions  in  a  plant,  his  esse  should  be  given  spedal 
care  and  he  should  receive  compensation  as  in  the  case  of  accidents. 

Santtabt  Abrangbuentb 

The  sanitation  of  a  plant  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
committee  composed  of  the  safety  engineer,  plant  physician,  nurse 
and  welfare  worker.  The  cause  of  each  accident  should  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  safety  engineer  with  a  view  to  providing  against  a 
recurrence  in  the  future.  Frequent  cases  of  sickness  from  any  one 
section  should  be  traced  for  a  possible  cause  in  the  shops  them^ves. 
A  stated  round  by  the  doctor  would  bring  forth  cases  needing  atten- 
tion and  each  foreman  could  assist  in  making  suggestions  for  better 
sanitation. 

The  material  available  on  the  subject  of  factory  equipment  in 
washrooms,  locker  rooms,  toilets,  drinking  fountains,  etc.,  is  very 
limited,  that  is,  such  material  as  we  can  use  for  our  report.  No  one 
seems  to  have  figured  these  equipments  out  as  to  ];equirement8  per 
hundred  men  except  in  some  very  local  situations,  not  at  f^  fitting 
varied  factory  needs. 

The  following  suggestions  form  what  we  might  call  the  well- 
equipped  plant,  as  seen  by  two  sanitary  engineers,  a  doctor,  two 
s&fety  engineers,  four  welfare  men,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  man- 
ufacturers of  sanitary  plumbing,  and  the  equipment  of  recognieed 
leaders  in  factory  completeness.* 
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Bubble  type, 
atnnged  so  lip 
do  not  touch 

metal 


In  central 
building  near 


Hot  and  oold 
water,  liq- 
uid soap, 
paper  towels 


Muatbarea 
Forced  air  venti- 


Comp&rtmente 
should  not  have 
doon,  as  eae 
to  keep  olefui 


Perf<ffated  metal, 
ilantjng  top  to  pre- 
veat  accumulation  of 
refuse 

In  central  building 


1  per  man.    If  poe- 
gdble  one  compoit- 
ment  for  work  and 
one  for  shop  olotbes 

Looked.  Forced 
hot  ail  ventilation  to 
dry  vet  garments 


It  is  adnaable  to  ar< 
range  locker  so  that 
men  coming  off 
work  at  same  time 
have  every  second 
or  third  locker  to 
pieveot  oowding 

If  lockers  are  near 
wsshbamns,  a  larger 
number  can  um  hath 
without  mutdng 


The  objection  to  paper  towels,  "that  we  do  not  get  our  hands 
di7  enough  to  prevent  chapping"  can  be  done  away  with  by  a  well 
ventilated,  warm  dressing  room,  where  the  hands  will  dry  while 
dressing. 

Where  there  are  comers  into  which  waste  papers  and  refuse  are 
thrown  this  can  be  largely  eliminated  by  painting  these  comers 
white  and  lighting  them  w^.  One  does  not  throw  waste  into  clean 
comers.  ^ 

Tile  floors  should  be  lud  in  all  washrooms,  etc.,  where  possible, 
otherwise  cement  well  drained.  Oily  floors  should  be  scraped  and 
swept  daily.  Where  cement  floors  are  used,  rubber  pads  for  the 
men  to  stand  on  will  help  in  increasing  comfort  and  efficiency.    All 
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scrap  metal  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  workers.    Many  injuriefl 
,  have  resulted  from  this  in  Detroit  plants  lately. 

-  Since  there  is  a  special  committee  of  the  Industrial  Welfare 
Managers'  Association  on  sanitation,  we  will  leave  a  detailed  report 
on  these  phases  to  that  committee. 

A  report  on  suggestions  for  forming  &  mutual  aid  association  baa 
just  been  completed  by  that  committee  of  this  association  and  will 
be  mailed  this  week  to  each  member  of  the  association.  About 
one-third  of  the  poor  commission  coses  of  Detroit  deal  with  industrial 
workers  or  their  families  and  yet  in  most  of  these  cases  the  industry 
is  not  responsible.  For  izistance  the  cases  can  be  roughly  divid^ 
into:  (1)  accidents  or  sickness  outside  the  plant;  (2)  tubercuIooB; 
(3)  desertion;  and  (4)  when  compensation  has  been  exhausted. 
Now  help  for  the  first  class,  at  least,  would  be  obtainable  from  a 
mutual  aid  association,  and  would  serve  to  bring  the  man  back  to 
the  factory  at  the  end  of  his  disability  instead  of  his  leaving  alto- 
^ther  and  thus  necessitating  the  breaking  in  of  a  new  man.  Group 
insurance  would  also  help  in  this  way. 

We  inolude  good  lunch  room  and  recreation  facilities  amot^  our 
prophylactic  treatment  but  are  leaving  to  the  special  committees  on 
these  phases,  detailed  reports  of  the  work. 

The  following  equipment  we  suggest  to  maintain  an  effective 
first-aid  room  or  plant  hospital. 

This  will  depend  necessarily  on  the  number  of  men  employed- 
In  one  Detroit  plant  of  8,000  employes,  three  physicians  are  kept 
constantly  busy  either  on  inside  or  outside  work.  Where  a  doctor 
ie  going  to  carry  on  successfully  other  phases  of  medical  supervision 
besides  emergency  accident  work,  we  think  his  supervision  should 
not  range  higher  than  from  2,000  to  3,000  employes. 

As  to  adequate  hospital  rooms,  we  consider  a  unit  of  1,400  to 
2,000  employes  would  require  three  rooms — a  reception  room,  an 
examining  room,  a  surgery  or  dressing  room. 

The  furniture  needed  in  a  reception  room  is  enough  chain  so 
that  patients  will  not  have  to  stand,  and  a  stretcher.  The  examin- 
ing room  should  have  a  rest  cot,  scales  and  other  incidental  equip- 
ment with  two  or  more  booths  to  facilitate  examinations.  The 
surgery  room  needs  an  operating  table,  an  instrument  case  with 
necessary  first-aid  instruments,  drugs  and  dressings,  one  or  more 
pedestal  wash  basins,  and  one  waste  can. 

For  plants  of  less  size,  at  least  one  room,  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose only,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  medical  treatment 
successfully. 

To  show  what  nursing  seiVice  the  employes  of  Detroit  manu- 
facturing plants  are  getting — and  without  knowing  it — we  submit 
the  following  data. 

Out  of  a  total  of  378  patients  cared  for  durii^  the  month  of 
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December,  1916,  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  ABSOciation,  there  were  222 
cases  where  the  wage-earner  was  employed  by  a  manufacturing 
firm. 

A  survey  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Detroit  Home  NureinK 
Association  of  more  than  10,000  homes  of  moderate  means,  ana 
records  were  made  of  2,000  cases  of  childbirth,  676  of  which  were 
cases  where  the  wage-earner  was  employed  by  a  manufacturing 
firm.  In  653  ca^  of  the  675  the  husband  acted  as  nurse  at  ni^t; 
in  158  cases  he  stayed  at  home  from  work  from  one  to  four  days; 
in  thirty-one  cases  he  stayed  at  home  one  week  and  in  four  cases  two 
weeks. 

The  incomes  of  those  2,000  cases  ranged  as  follows:  48  families 
received  less  than  $60.00  per  month;  406  families  received  $60.00 
OF  less  per  month;  796  families  received  {60.00  to  1100.00  per 
month;  642  families  received  1100.00  to  S150.00  per  month;  and 
less  than  a  dosen  have  incomes  over  $150.00  per  month.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  majority  of  these  families  prevents  them  from 
securing  dispensary  treatment,  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  leave  much 
moi^in  for  medical  care. 

Of  course  this  is  only  scattered  service  and  covers  but  a  small 
part  of  what  a  nurse  could  accomplish  if  she  were  wholly  or  in  part 
employed  by  you.  An  industrial  nurse  and  first-aid  man  should 
have  the  following  duties: 

1.  First-aid  and  hospital  work. 

2.  Roimds  in  plant  for  observation  of  employes  and  iitspeotion 

of  shops. 

3.  Health  and  hygienef  classes  or  talks  to  employes. 

4.  Home  visits  for  nursing  sick  employes. 

There  are  two  oi^^anizations  which  can  be  made  use  of  if  you 
have  no  factory  nurse  or  if  you  want  to  demonstrate  the  actual  use 
of  8U<^  a  worker.  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  will  give  trained 
nursing  service  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  visit,  or  will  take  over  the 
entire  nursing  responsibiUty  of  a  plant  at  the  salary  of  one  nurse. 
The  Detroit  Home  Nursii^;  Association  will  give  practical  nursing 
service  at  $10.00  to  $14.00  per  week.  This  service  is  especially 
desirable  where  the  woman  is  incapacitated  to  the  extent  of  not 
being  able  to  do  her  housework,  care  for  the  children  and  get  her 
husband's  meals.  The  service  of  such  a  woman  would  be  cheaper 
than  that  of  the  husband  if  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  for  him 
to  remain  at  home. 

Iq  this  connection  let  me  also  state  that  the  Visiting  House- 
keepers  Association  will  be  glad  to  send  workers  into  any  homes  to 
teach  the  women  the  economical  planning  of  meals  and  family  ex- 
penses. Several  firms  are  now  using  this  as  a  free  agency  and  one 
company  is  paying  the  salary  of  a  visiting  housekeeper  so  as  to  have 
her  eatire  services  available  for  the  employes  of  their  plant. 
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Since  you  may  not  feel  that  your  force  ia  lai^  enough  to  warrant 
pit  least  at  first)  a  full-time  physician  and  nurse,  we  surest  a  group- 
mg  of  small  plants  so  that  with  a  relatively  small  expense  adequate 
skilled  service  can  be  secured.  Later  on  as  individual  plants  become 
more  systematized  in  this  work,  it  may  be  desirable  to  develop  a 
central  bureau  for  examination  and  employment.  In  this  way  much 
work  could  be  accomplished  regarding  the  turnover  of  labor  and 
temporary  transfers,  and  a  standard  of  medical  supervision  developed 
whi^  would  greatly  increase  individual  plant  efficiency. 
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THE  WORK  AND  SERVICE  OF  THE  FACTORY  NURSE  IN 
MANUFACTURING-  PLANTS 

Bt  Nathaue  C.  Rudd.* 

While  any  manufacturer  who  has  established  in  bis  plant  a  wel- 
fare BQTvioe  or  nursing  department  (the  title  is  immateriiil)  will  tell 
you  that  he  "  wants  to  feel  that  his  people  are  cared  for, "  this  is  but 
the  expression  on  his  part  of  the  general  attitude  of  managers  nowa- 
days that  they  wish  to  get  at  the  mind  of  the  people — ^to  learn  the 
underlying  causes  of  industrial  dissatisfaction.  It  seldom  showa  a 
knowledge  of  real  conditions  and  needs.  They  have  come  to  realise 
that  a  better  mutual  understanding  must  come  about  between  em- 
ployer and  employe. 

I  think  that  the  nurse,  perhaps  better  than  any  otber  woman  . 
worker,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  working  people,  can  oEfer 
the  keynote  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  and  the  furtherance  of 
faannony. 

Hospital  training  alone  will  not  have  given  a  woman  the  ability 
to  serve  in  this  capacity;  but  where  that  vast  opportunity  for  study- 
ing human  nature  at  its  frailest  has  been  used  to  widen  the  sjmi- 
patbiee — to  "get  the  response"  from  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
people;  and.  where  it  is  added  to  a  natural  democratic  spirit,  as  ap- 
preciation of  the  business  viewpoint  and  an  executive  ability  (in 
fact,  the  right  personality)  the  nurse  in  her  professional  capacity  baa 
a  wide  sphere  of  UBefuloess  before  ber  in  industry.  Her  qualifica- 
tions might  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

ft.  Hu  hunutn  Bympftthy  and  wins  confidence 

b.  Hu  help  to  offer  by  remedie*  or  advice 

c.  Has  feamed  the  value  and  dignity  of  uiork 

d.  I^owB  the  neeeerity  of  cheerfuhiefla,  unaelfiBhnees  and  enthumaom  in  daily 


fl.  1e  accustomed  to  look  for  symptoma  as  a  means  of  diagaoBis,  and  naturally 
uses  thia  faculty  in  knking  for  causes  that  httve  produced  certain  effects 

^For  five  yean  engaged  in  starting  worit  of  thia  obaneter  at  The  Flimptcw 
FreiB,  Norwood,  Mm*. 
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A  ScHBDUiJi  or  Work  Valdablb 
I  believe  that  every  nurse  now  engaged  in  industrial  work  was 
attracted  by  the  thought  of  a  new  and  great  Geld  of  service,  where 
wonderful  reforms  could  be  achieved.  Where  she  has  failed  or  lost 
courage  it  has  been  due  to  one  of  two  reasons — either  because  the 
lure  of  the  easier  hours  and  the  steadier  salary  than  that  accom- 
panying general  nurses'  worlc  has  sapped  her  enthusiasms  and 
weakened  her  efforts;  or  because  the  problems  arising  in  the  in- 
dustrial  world  were  so  many,  so  conflicting,  so  apparently  without 
solution,  that  she  felt  her  work  was  without  effect,  and  allowed  it  to 
become  so.  For  the  former  class  there  is  nothing  to  say.  To  the 
tatter  I  would  recommend  the  conscientious  following  of  an  outline 
or  schedule  of  work:  not  for  the  checking  up  of  achievements,  but 
because  in  the  following  of  such  an  outline  one  loeee  the  feverish 
unrest  which  comes  in  trying  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  problem  at 
once,  and  finds  that  the  daily  round  of  work,  faithfully  performed 
and  studied,  furnishes  a  mass  of  data — a  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  needs,  which  leads  directly  to  results. 

Oudtne 

1  Treatment  Room  Woric 

Methods:  Fen  dnip.    Shov  penonal  intereat  in  every  cue.    Initeuction 
proper  medical  and  aurg^cal  com 

2  ViritBthrou^MHit  factory,  corerihg  every  department  frequently 

ft.  FoUoVT'Up  tm  cases  seen  in  treatment  room 

b.  Detection  of  incipient  troubles 

c.  Ventilation — cleaning — safety 

d.  Orderlinem  and  sanitation  in  toilets,  lockers,  etc. 

e.  (Most  important)  General  efTect — "On  the  Job" 

3  Calls  on  sick  or  absentees 

Not  as  spy,  but  as  frienc},  a  ^irit  always  welcomed 

4  CodperatioD  with  doctors,  clergy  and  outside  interested  parties 
6    Help  or  advice  in  family  troubke— medical,  moral,  social 

6  Development  of  work  in  interert  ot  employes:  bank,  tUnary,  lundi  room,  newt- 

paper,  benefit  association 

7  Outside  social  work  in  small  groups 

5  Cooperation  in  any  work  for  civic  betterment 

Following  such  an  outline  furnishes  plenty  of  occupation;  occu- 
pation leads  to  a  quiet  mind;  and  it  is  only  the  quiet  mind  that  can 
achieve.  What  use  is  to  be  made  of  all  t^e  various  phases  of  human 
needs  and  peculiarities  noted?    Out  of  the  knowledge  and  ezperi- 
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ence  of  the  nurse,  seeing  the  people  in  tfaia  new  relationabip,  should 
oome  some  Taiuable. contributions  towards  the  establishment  of  the 
much  desired  harmony.  It  aeems  to  me  that  in  looking  for  causes 
of  disharmony  our  investigators  are  usually  looking  too  far  or  too 
high.  The  causes  of  tremendous  troubles  are  often  very  little 
thin^.  Whole  deportments  are  upeet  by  the  ill-temper  or  arbi- 
trary actions  of  one  person — some  little  lack  of  consideration — per- 
haps partly  justifiable.  This  is  where  the  nurse  fits  in.  She  stands 
as  the  friend  of  the  people;  sheseesthings  with  their  eyes;  and  then, 
because  of  her  broader  training  and  experience,  and  her  wider  view- 
point, she  can  often  locate  the  festering  spot  that  is  the  underlying 
cause  of  disturbance.  She  will  stumble  into  things  that  show  a  great 
unfilled  want  in  the  lives  of  the  people — things  which  may  lead  to 
the  development  of  schemes  to  fill  these  needs — schemes  bringing 
the  employer  and  employe  together  and  out  of  the  development  of 
which,  greater  mutual  understanding  is  evolved. 

The  DETAiia  op  a  Day's  Routine 
Let  us  follow  this  outline  a  little  way.  The  employes  visiting 
the  treatment  room  may  number  ten  or  one  hundred  a  day  (if  the 
latter,  the  nurse  needs  an  assistant  from  the  start).  Many  of  these 
oases  will  be  minor  accidents  or  infections.  There  may  or  may  not 
be  work  to  do  in  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  the  accident.  It 
may  be  due  to  gross  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  injiu^d  person; 
it  may  be  due  to  the  nervousness  produced  by  the  over-arduous 
"boss";  it  may  be  due  to  another's  carelessness  in  leaving  utensils 
in  the  way;  it  may  be  a  defect  in  machinery.  There,  at  any  rate,  is 
something  to  do  in  the  line  of  instructions  for  proper  siu^cal  care — 
exfdanation  of  methods  used—a  little  correction  of  the  prevalent 
ideas  as  to  the  value  of  cobwelra  or  onions  for  sui^cal  dressings. 
Some  of  our  patients  may  have  chronic  disorders  of  stomach  or  bead 
and  seek  a  daily  remedy.  Such  troubles  may  frequently  be  traced 
to  n^lected  teeth,  to  eye  strain,  or  to  atrocious  habits  of  diet,  and  it 
will  take  a  ioi^  time  to  break  down  some  of  the  traditions  found  in 
different  industries  and  convince  a  man  of  the  value  of  modem  medi- 
cal science.  One  has  at  times  the  worker  who  craves  a  stimulant  to 
enable  him  to  perform  his  task,  and  investigation  shows  a  home  con- 
dition that  makes  a  night's  rest  impossible.  I  have  had  one  em- 
ployer, about  to  start  elabgrtite  "welfare  work,"  say  to  me,  "I  don'^ 
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care  anything  about  a  man's  sick  babies  or  his  outside  affaire,  I  jtist 
want  him  well  and  happy  here."  That  statement  will  not  bear 
analysis,  because  it  is  doubtful  if  a  man  can  be  well  and  happy  at  his 
work  if  there  are  sick  babies  at  home.  And  the  nurse  who  follows 
every  due  to  a  sick  baby  or  other  home  conditions  that  affect  the 
worker  in  the  factory  Ib  fulfilling  her  high^t  obligation  to  her  em- 
ployer in  his  quest  for  well  and  happy  employes. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  hysterical  or  frequently  ailing 
girl.  Tragic  things  may  be  discovered  in  the  life  of  the  listless,  un- 
interested factory  girl.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  management  as  well  as 
humane  to  the  girl  to  investigate  these  conditions,  for  the  employer 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  is  usually  bearing  the  blame.  It  is  not 
enough  even  to  locate  the  cause  of  the  pallor  and  listlessnees  in  the 
all-night  dance.  The  good  work  is  not  ended  until  healthier  pleas- 
ures and  rational  living  are  substituted ;  and  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  average  ffrl  can  be  made  to  see  this  from  the  health  and  the 
business  standpoint.  It  was  the  frequent  discovery  of  this  condi- 
tion in  my  recent  work  which  led  to  t*ie  organization  of  a  girls'  club 
which  met  this  need  in  the  lives  of  over  a  hundred  girls,  and  which 
furthermore  taught  them  the  principles  of  democracy,  aelf-eupport 
and  self-government.  Does  a  girls'  club  seem  remote  from  the  em- 
ployer's purpose  in  establishing  a  nurse  in  bis  factory?  There  is 
really  a  very  close  connection.  More  than  one  girl  said  in  relation 
to  her  enjoyment  of  the  club,  "  I  have  so  much  more  to  think  about 
now.  I  can  work  better  and  the  day  goes  faster."  The  day  that 
goes  fast  is  never  a  day  of  loafing. 

The  daily  visits  throughout  the  factory  are  s  very  essential 
feature  of  the  work.  Apart  from  the  purpose  of  these  trips  as  tabu- 
lated, they  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  fellow- 
feeling.  I  do  not  know  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  man  who 
sits  in  his  oEGce  and  wears  hia  coat  and  his  collar  will  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  apparent  disdain  but  real  envy,  among  those  honest  people 
who  labor  with  their  hands.  The  nurse  should  early  recognise  this 
and  let  nothing  interfere  with  a  routine  inspection  of  factory  and 
workers.  The  management  should  grant  this  privilege  and  should 
give  frequent  opportunities  for  conferences  with  the  nurse  in  relation 
to  her  findings  or  recommendations  as  to  better  sanitation  or  work- 
ing conditions.  Here,  too,  the  nurse  should  be  on  her  guard  lest  her 
suggestions  lose  force  through  a  too  strictly  professioDal  interprets- 
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tion  qS  hsTgiene.    One  caanot  demaod  hoepit^l  staudards  of  asepda 
in  a  factory — ^nor  is  it  at  all  necesaaiy. 

The  nurse's  attitude  in  the  factory  should  be  one  of  syiapathy 
and  interest,  but  she  should  always  feel  and  give  others  the  feeling 
that  her  highest  duty  to  worker  aa  well  as  to  manager  is  to  set  a 
standard  of  better  conditions — better  health,  and  through  these,  to 
greater  efficiency  and  value.  This  does  not  mean  eliminating  the 
weak  in  favor  of  the  strong;  neither  on  the  other  hand  does  it  mean 
coddling  the  inefficient  worker  and  concealing,  because  of  a  false 
standard  of  kindness,  defects  that  must  lead  to  incompetence.  The 
nurse  who  accepts  industrial  work  must  accept  it  in  its  true  meaning. 
She  is  not  engaged  to  run  an  out-patient  department  for  the  handi- 
capped. Her  work  is  to  develop  high  standards  of  health  as  a  part 
of  business  efficiency,  to  see  that  all  conditions  are  conducive  to 
effecting  this  standard,  and  to  inspire  those  for  whom  she  is  working 
with  a  seal  for  these  principles.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  quickly 
the  former  habits  of  thought  among  the  workers  melt  away  when  one 
labors  in  their  midst,  upheld  by  ideals  of  cleanUnees  of  person,  order- 
liness of  rooms,  courtesy  of  manner  to  each  and  every  call,  and  a 
cheerful  enduring  energy,  and  love  of  work. 

Equificent  of  the  Nttbse'b  Depabticxnt 
The  nurse's  department  should  be  located  if  possible  in  a  part 
of  the  plant  free  from  the  jar  of  machinery,  where  good  cross-venti- 
lation is  possible.  She  should  have  a  private  office  for  consultations 
or  conferences  with  any  who  want  to  see  her.  There  should  be  a 
separate  room  for  treatments,  the  size  of  this  directly  varying  with 
the  number  of  employes  and  the  hazard  of  the  occupation.  Hot 
and  cold  nmning  water  should  be  in  this  room  and  there  should  be 
space  for  a  couch  where  an  injured  person  could  be  placed.  The 
rest  room  should  be  quite  separate  from  these  rooms.  It  should 
have  one  or  two  couches,  preferably  rattan,  and  the  walls  should  be 
tinted  in  some  quiet  tone  that  is  not  glaring.  It  should  not  be  over- 
fumished,  unless  it  is  intended  for  use  as  a  recreation  room,  when 
cushions,  books,  pictures  and  rugs  may  well  be  utilized.  Having  in 
mind  a  room  strictly  for  the  care  of  the  sick  I  would  recommend  the 
nmpleet  furnishings,  suggesting  repose  in  every  way. 

In  the  equipment  of  a  treatment  room  it  is  surprising  how  little 
is  required,  apart  from  the  few  surgical  instruments  necessary  in 
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case  of  accident  or  infection  and  the  antiseptic  solutions  needed  in 
this  kind  of  work.  The  use  of  medicines  is  to  be  tabooed  as  much  as 
possible.  The  morbid  craving  of  the  people  at  large  for  drt^  as  a 
relief  to  sjrmptoms  is  certainly  not  to  be  encouraged  by  the  nurse 
who  is  working  for  public  health,  and  who  knows  that  healthy  rec- 
reatioUj  better  air  in  factory  and  at  home,  digestible  food,  proper 
rest  and  relaxation  of  nervous  strain,  are  the  things  the  people  need, 
and  that  if  drugs  eould  bring  about  the  desired  result  it  would  be 
wrong  to  recommend  them.  Another  thing  that  the  nurse  must 
guard  against  is  the  tendency  of  the  people  to  discuss  sickness  and 
past  operations.  Let  her  watchword  be  health  and  not  sickness, 
and  she  will  have  a  much  better  and  quicker  response  to  her  efforts. 

While  it  is  not  possible  for  the  nurse  to  be  always  present  in  her 
rooms,  if  devoting  time  to  outside  calls  and  factory  inspection  as 
weU,  she  should  make  provision  for  the  care  of  accident  or  illness  by 
giving  training  in  first  aid  to  some  available  person  in  the  factory 
and  her  emergency  and  rest  rooms  should  be  open  at  all  times. 

The  calls  on  sick  or  absent  employes  will  always  lead  to  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  interest,  if  rightly  handled ;  in  fact  very  soon  it  will  be 
regarded  as  an  affront  not  to  receive  a  call  from  the  nurse  if  absent 
from  work.  She  will  find  it  essential  to  have  friendly  relations  with 
the  local  physicians  and  clergymen  and  all  relief  and  charitable  or- 
ganisations. The  details  of  family  troubles  cannot  all  be  handled 
by  the  nurse,  but  through  cooperation  with  other  agencies  much  can 
be  effected. 

The  greater  the  expectation  of  the  ultimate  benefit  of  this  work, 
the  slower  must  be  the  initial  steps.  All  the  welfare  features  in  a 
factory  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  people's  obvious  needs  and 
should  be  developed  with  the  people.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
they  can  succeed.  I  have  seen  mahogany  furnished,  expensively 
equipped  libraries  unused.  In  my  own  work,  a  httle  library  of  eight 
hundred  volumes  was  patronized  by  two  hundred  readers,  and  the 
coming  and  going  daily  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  personal  inter- 
course between  departments.  ^ 

Starting  a  Savings  Buread 
The  development  of  a  savings  bureau  was  undertaken  with  the 
knowledge  of  two  existing  conditions.    First,  we  knew  that  money 
was  not  wisely  handled  by  our  people,  that  it  was  chiefly  a  hand-to- 
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mouth  policy  that  governed  their  expenditures,  with  no  provision 
for  the  rainy  day.  We  also  know  that  a  few  of  the  more  thrifty- 
minded  were  saving  when  possible,  placing  this  money  with  some 
trusted  fellow-worker,  whose  bookkeeping  was  of  a  primitive  order, 
memory  playing  a  targe  part  in  the  management  of  these  funds. 
This  was  so  obviously  unsafe  and  yet  had  so  much  of  good  in  it  that 
we  utilised  these  trusted  people  as  a  part  of  the  force  in  the  savings 
bureau,  all  moneys  being  collected  by  them  in  their  several  depart- 
ments and  turned  in  to  the  treasurer,  who  was  elected  by  vote  of  the 
people.  We  foUowed  the  habit  aheady  established  in  connection 
with  their  own  savings  plan,  and  savings  bureau  collections  were 
made  in  the  wake  of  the  paymaster — obviously  the  psychic  moment. 
Withdrawals  might  be  made  at  any  time,  within  twenty-four  hours' 
notice  to  the  treasurer.  Interest  was  computed  semi-annually  at 
4}  per  cent.  A  loan  department  was  developed  in  connection  with 
the  savings  bureau,  where  money  could  be  borrowed  to  the  extent 
of  the  weekly  salary,  or  larger  amounts  by  giving  collateral,  the  rate 
of  interest  being  low.  This  was  not  intended  to  encourage  the  man 
who  always  lived  ahead  of  his  earnings,  and  the  purpose  of  the  loan 
had  to  be  confided  to  some  member  of  the  loan  committee.  It  was 
almost  the  invariable  fact  that  the  money  so  borrowed  gave  help 
that  could  not  have  been  secured  in  any  other  way,  in  times  of  ex- 
pensive illness  at  home,  or  when  mortgage  interest  or  taxes  came  due, 
or  for  the  larger  buying  of  winter  fuel  or  suppUes  which  enables  the 
man  with  means  to  live  so  much  more  cheaply  than  his  poorer 
brother. 

When  making  the  loan  the  borrower  gave  his  written  promise 
to  make  weekly  deposits  into  the  bureau  until  the  sum  borrowed, 
plus  interest,  should  be  accumulated.  The  entire  transaction  was 
on  a  business  basis,  and  one  could  almost  see  self-respect  grow  as  a 
man  finally  withdrew  from  his  savings  in  the  bureau  the  sum  equal 
to  his  note  and  interest,  and  realized  that  without  loss  of  dignity  he 
bad  accomplished  his  ambitions  and  was  clear  from  debt.  The  sav- 
ings bureau  apparently  met  another  need.  Before  its  start  it  was 
customary  to  hear  from  our  girls,  when  vacation  time  was  allotted, 
the  rather  bitter  remark  that  a  vacation  without  money  did  not 
mean  much.  This  complaint  entirely  ceased;  they  all  had  money; 
it  became  the  habit  to  save  first,  and  it  was  almost  without  excep- 
tion, on  the  withdrawal  of  money  for  whatever  purpose,  that  the 
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statement  was  made,  entirely  unsolicited,  "I  would  not  have  a  cent 
of  this  money  if  it  were  not  for  this  bank. "  At  the  close  of  the  first 
year  the  total  deposits  for  the  year  were  approximately  S5,000.  At 
the  close  of  the  fourth  year,  with  some  four  hundred  depositors,  the 
figure  reached  nearly  $15,000,  no  one  depositor  haWng  more  than 
$500,  interest  being  paid  at  the  prevailing  rate.  The  company 
agreed  to  use  the  saving  bureau  money,  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,  pay- 
ing 5  per  cent  interest.  Beyond  this  (apart  from  the  money  out  on 
loans)  it  was  invested  by  the  executive  board  of  the  bureau. 

Advantages  or  a  Lttnch  Roou 
Whatever  may  be  the  reeponse  of  a  group  of  employes  to  cer- 
tain features  of  welfare  work,  there  is  no  question  as  to  their  response 
to  the  thought  of  a  lunch  room.  If  it  be  clean  and  attractive,  if  it 
serves  good  and  plentiful  food  at  reasonable  prices,  it  will  soon  prove  - 
its  need  and  there  is  no  better  means  of  reachii^  to  the  heart  of  the 
people  (the  avenue  of  the  stomach  has  always  been  acknowledged  as 
the  straight  road).  The  reasons  for  this  particular  development  in 
our  plant  were:  first,  that  one  hundred  people  were  eating  cold 
lunches  at  noon;  half  as  many  more  were  taking  a  twenty-five 
minute  walk  to  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  hot  meal, 
which  they  had  just  ten  minutes  to  eat.  Numerous  cases  of  aftei^ 
lunch  indigestion  were  due  to  this  long  hurried  walk  to  and  from 
home,  which  in  the  hot  weather  was  extremely  exhausting.  The 
lunch  room  was  planned  with  particular  reference  to  serving  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  limch  brought  from  home — a  hot  soup  or  cup  of  coffee, 
an  attractive  dessert  or  ice  cream.  A  whole  meal  could  be  obtained, 
but  the  plan  was  not  to  entice  people  to  spend  their  money;  rather 
to  make  possible  a  nourishing  noon  repast  at  small  cost. 

This  lunch  room,  equipped  at  a  cash  outlay  of  $400  (which  did 
not  cover  carpentry  or  plumbing)  served  a  daily  average  of  seventy- 
five  people,  and  on  rainy  days  its  service  was  stretched  to  accommo- 
date nearly  two  hundred.  The  room  used  was  a  deserted  basement 
office,  hardly  twenty  by  twenty  feet.  A  young  g^I  was  trained  by 
the  nurse  to  do  the  cooking  in  the  most  careful  and  sanitary  manner. 
The  service  was  entirely  voluntary,  the  food  being  served  at  the 
noon  hour  by  the  employment  manager,  the  nurse  and  several  of  the 
stenographers  who  cheerfully  gave  part  of  their  noon  hour  in  return 
for  the  lunch.    This  volimtary  service  proved  a  very  helpful  factor 
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in  furthering  the  democratic  spirit  which  we  wished  for.  It  is  hard 
to  imagiiie  any  ulterior  motive  in  one  who,  voluntarily  and  cheer- 
fully, serves  you  hot  soup  over  a  counter  daily.  There  was  evi- 
dently something  in  the  quality  of  this  service  which  won  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people  as  no  other  effort  bad  done.  We  felt  that  if 
hired  help  had  been  depended  on  in  this  service,  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Imich  room,  much  would  have  been  lost.  We  demon- 
strated that  given  the  rent,  light  and  gas,  a  lunch  room  of  this  capac- 
ity could  maintain  itself  without  loss,  covering  the  cost  of  food  and 
of  cooking  and  cleaning.  The  responsibility  for  the  running  of  the 
lunch  room  was  shared  with  the  people  by  making  one  person  in  each 
department  responsible  for  the  sale  of  the  checks  which  were  taken 
in  payment  for  the  food,  no  money  being  handled  in  the  lunch  room. 

The  development  of  welfare  features  will  vary  with  the  number 
of  employes  and  the  wealth  of  the  corporation,  but  where  there  is  a 
group  of  even  one  hundred  employes,  the  work  will  repay  the  effort 
put  into  it,  in  loyalty  and  good-fellowahip.  I  know  nothing  of  its 
dqllar  and  cents  value  and  believe  it  could  not  be  estimated.  In  the 
smallest  developments,  the  system  should  be  so  complete  and  so 
thorough  that  it  may  be  stretched  to  meet  growing  requirements. 

Becords  should  be  kept,  showing  the  length  of  service  of  each 
worker,  the  cause  of  his  visits  to  the  nurse,  frequency  of  such  visits, 
remedies,  follow-up  work,  home  visits,  etc.  Notes  should  also  be 
made  as  to  nationality,  citizenship,  standing  in  community,  and 
interrelations  with  other  workers.  Such  records  will,  in  the  couiBe 
of  time,  give  some  valuable  statistics  in  the  comparison  of  depart- 
ments, from  the  health  viewpoint,  and  are  further  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  worker,  as  one  cannot  rely 
upon  memory. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  nurse,  the  work  in  an  industrial 
plant  has  in  it  all  the  elements  which  make  up  a  satisfying  occupa- 
tion. It  deals  not  alone  with  the  details  of  the  moment,  a  routine 
filling  every  hour,  nor  alone  with  a  large  problem,  out  of  the  study 
of  which  one  hopes  to  produce  statistics  and  data  which  will  aid  in 
its  solution,  but  it  embodies  both  these  conditions.  The  routine 
and  daily  work  would  be  wasted  in  the  long  run  were  they  not  part 
of  the  study  of  the  larger  problem.  The  attempt  to  study  this  prob- 
t9m  Vpqld  b^  qwi]C99esf ul  were  not  many  methods  devised  for  get- 
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ting  close  to  the  people — not  only  to  serve  their  needs,  but  to  see 
things  with  their  eyes. 

The  work  brings  up  all  the  conditions  that  relate  to  public 
health  or  social  service  work  of  any  nature.  From  the  outlook  of 
public  health  the  best  reason  for  work  inside  a  factory,  in  its  value 
to  the  community,  is  because  there  one  finds  and  can  strike  at  the 
root  of  evils  which  are  powerful  in  undermining  health,  and  which 
are  the  tat^t  of  the  efforts  of  hospital  cUnics  and  social  workers. 
The  proper  structure  and  care  of  toilets  is  closely  allied  to  the  work 
of  the  medical  profession  in  finding  the  causes  and  cures  of  venereal 
disease,  the  destructive  effects  of  which  on  innocent  victims  are 
daily  shown  in  hospitals  and  cUnics.  The  careful  washing  and 
sweeping  of  floors  in  industries  where  poisonous  dusts  accummulate 
is  an  effort  in  harmony  with  that  branch  of  medicine  which  is  seek- 
ing to  prevent  occupational  disease. 

It  is  therefore  a  work  which  is  educational  to  the  employer  as 
well  as  the  employed.  I  feel  that  when  an  employer  has  awt^ened 
so  far  as  to  realize  that  the  force  which  turns  out  his  product  is  com- 
posed of  people — not  machines  or  power,  or  money — but  human 
beings  hke  himself,  this  education  has  commenced.  It  is  broadened 
when  conditions  affecting  these  people  are  brought  to  him  again  and 
again,  and  he  sees  that  their  point  of  view  is  the  same  as  his  would 
be,  could  places  be  changed.  If  still  further  he  realizes  that  what 
affects  the  people  to  their  detriment  must,  in  its  widening  circle, 
affect  the  community,  and  ultimately,  like  a  boomerang  his  own 
prospects,  he  will  finally  see  that  the  first  and  last  analysis  reads 
very  much  like  the  old-fashioned  golden  rule.  He  will  find  then 
too,  perhaps  to  his  surprise,  that  he  is  one  of  the  forces  working  for 
the  pubUc  weal,  when  he  had  only  intended  to  "keep  his  employes 
happy." 

When  our  industries  have  recognized  their  responsibility  for  the 
human  lives  in  their  employ,  and  by  compelling  health  and  efficiency 
have  raised  the  standards  of  the  working  people,  there  will  be  fewer 
derelicts  to  cast  on  the  mercies  of  hospitals  and  charitable  societies. 
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THE  SELECTION,  TESTING,  TRAINING  AND  WELFARE  OF 
EMFLOTBS 

Bt  F.  B.  Wkakli, 
Muagsr,  Department  of  Effitnanejr,  tioatgomoTj  Ward  Mid  CompuiT  of  Chicego. 

One  of  the  biggest  problemB  in  our  buBineea  aside  from  the 
fundamental  one  of  making  a  profit  is  the  study  of  our  employes. 
Much  time,  thought  and  expense  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject 
of  human  relations  and  it  wema  as  though  our  work  has  only  b^un. 

The  analysis  and  reduction  of  labor  turnover  depend  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  employes  as  well  as  of  the  business  itself. 
"Know  thyself  "  was  said  several  thousand  years  ago,  but  it  has  been 
left  for  modem  industry  to  place  a  real  interpretation  upon  it. 
Scientific  management  and  efficiency  methods  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  appreciate  in  a  way,  at  least,  what  it  means  y>  know  your- 
self. This  article,  then,  is  only  one  chapter  of  a  stoiy  deahng  with 
how  this  business  is  endeavoring  to  learn  and  know  itself.  To 
know  our  faults  is  the  first  step  forward  in  the  correction  of  them. 
A  scientific  study  and  willingness  to  rec<^;mse  the  facts,  as  well  as 
take  definite  steps  to  correct  them,  will  strike  a  staggering  wallop 
to  labor  turnover. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  understimding,  we  first  began  to  study  the 
reasons  why  employes  leave.  Quite  naturally,  in  classifying  these 
causes  we  were  governed  by  local  conditions  in  Chicago,  as  well  as 
conditions  in  the  plant. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  take  a  map  of  the  city  and  plot 
with  colored  tacks  all  the  main  sections  of  the  city  in  which  our 
employes  Uve.  This  told  an  interesting  story  indeed.  It  enabled 
us  to  analyse  transportation  conditions;  it  explained  why  many 
people  were  constantly  late — it  was  of  immense  use  during  the 
various  street  car  and  elervated  strikes  in  enabling  us  to  assist  in 
getting  otu-  employes  to  and  from  work.  It  gave  us  something 
concrete.  It  aided  us  as  well  in  suggesting  proper  places  for  new 
employes  to  live.  Every  new  employe  is  now  charted  on  the  map 
il7 
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by  the  district  of  tfae  city  in  which  he  lives.    This  shows  on  his  card 
in  the  permanent  index  in  the  employment  department. 

Wht  EHPiiOTiiS  Lkats 

We  then  made  up  a  weekly  employment  record  which  lista 
under  ten  main  heads  the  reasons  why  employes  leave.  This 
analysis  gave  the  total  number  of  " leavers"  for  a  serieB  of  seventeen 
different  payroll  groups,  as  is  shown  in  Chart  A. 
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This  chart  began  to  furnish  concrete  data  and  enabled  us  to  get 
at  things.  This  report  was  made  up  weekly.  In  the  course  of 
time  we  began  to  accumulate  comparative  figures.  This  report 
did  not  tell  us  enough.  Today  the  analysis  of  why  employes  leave 
18  carried  much  further. 
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Chart  B  showB  a  detailed  analysos  <d  the  various  csuaes,  ee- 
pecially  those  causes  in  which  we  may  or  may  not  be  directly  to 
blame,  and  is  the  key  for  reading  Chart  C. 
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Chart  C  showa  an  analysiB  of  "leavers"  by  detailed  caufles' 
by  department.  Another  chart  is  kept  of  the  J'leavera"  in  the 
various  office  departments  similar  to  Chart  C  which  covers  the 
operating  divisions. 

Still  another  analysis  is  maintained  to  show  a  classification  of 
"leavers"  by  department  and  by  activity.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Chart  D.  Fart  I  of  Chart  D  shows  the  average  length  of  service 
by  the  same  classification. 

It  will  be  seen  with  this  aeriee  of  analyses  carefully  and  regulariy 
compiled  we  are  able  to  know  something  about  why  people  leave  our 
employ.  It  is  thus  possible  to  put  our  finger  upon  the  cause.  We 
work  upon  the  theory  that  to  cure  the  disease,  remove  the  cause 
instead  of  treating  symptoms.  The  diagnoses  which  these  several 
charts  explain  have  enabled  us  to  go  quite  a  long  way  in  understand- 
ing some  of  our  labor  turnover  problems.  At  least  we  have  obtained 
the  facts,  something  tangible,  a  real  basis  upon  which  to  w(H-k. 
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Hie  case  of  every  employe  who  leaves  ia  carefully  investigated. 
If  an  employe  fails  to  make  good  in  one  department  on  one  class  of 
work,  due  to  no  cause  that  would  warrant  immediate  dismissal,  be  is 
tried  on  eeveral  jobs.  This  is  always  handled  by  the  employment 
and  educational  departments. 

A  careful  and  intelligent  effort  is  devoted  to  the  proper  placing 
of  each  individual.  To  aid  in  our  selection  of  employes  we  have 
what  might  be  called  a  vocational  bureau,  which  is  a  part  of  our 
employment  and  educationid  work.  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is 
to  aid  in  the  sMentific  selection  and  fitting  of  the  worker  to  his  task. 
Supplementing  and  working  with  the  bureau  is  an  activity  we  call 
"plant  instructii^"  or  teaching  the  worker  on  the  job  his  or  her 
specific  task.  We  place  a  great  deal  of  faith,  first,  in  the  proper 
selection  of  the  emplf^e;  second,  in  the  prop»  training  of  the 
employe. 

A  fact  that  we  try  to  recognize  is  that  all  people  are  human. 
The  application  of  this  principle  begins  in  the  employment  depart* 
ment.  Every  applicant  for  a  position  is  interviewed  courteously 
whether  we  have  a  position  for  him  or  not. 

DuoASQ  WITH  New  Emklotbs 

Now  to  understand  just  how  the  several  plans  work,  I  shall 
take  as  an  illustration  the  case  of  a  new  applicant  who  has  applied 
for  a  position  as  a  checker  in  one  of  our  merchandise  divisions. 

If  the  interview  is  satisfactory,  the  applicant  fills  out  the  ap- 
plication form.  If  this  is  found  to  be  all  right,  she  is  sent  to  the 
vocational  bureau  where  she  is  given  a  general  intelligence  test  in 
accordance  with  the  outline  of  the  quaiificatioos  for  her  work,  her 
job  and  herself  as  is  outlined  a  little  further  on  in  this  paper.  If  she 
fails  to  pass  the  test,  she  will  be  courteously  talked  to  and  an  en- 
deavor made  to  place  her  at  work  for  which  she  is  suited.  If  we 
have  no  such  place,  of  course,  we  shall  be  unable  to  use  her.  If  she 
passes  the  teet,  she  will  be  sent  to  the  medical  department  for  a 
physical  inspeotion.  If  she  has  no  glaring  physical  defects  that 
would  seriously  hompei'  her  in  her  work,  she  is  allowed  to  pass. 
Upon  returning  to  the  employment  department  she  receives  her 
assignment  as  a  checker,  the  necessary  forms  are  filled  out  to  attach 
her  name  to  the  payroll  and  she  passes  to  the  educational  depart- 
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ment  for  general  infltruotion  laating  usually  about  one  hour.  After 
three  weeks  she  will  be  called  by  the  medical  department  for  a 
thorough  examination. 

The  educational  and  welfare  division  is  in  active  cooperation 
with  all  of  our  different  departments  in  various  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  it  works  with  the  employment  department.  All  newly 
employed  men  and  women  come  to  this  division  for  instructions  and 
testa  before  going  to  their  prospective  tasks. 

As  a  result  of  these  tests  over  one  period  of  time  only  three 
people  whom  the  vocational  bureau  passed  have  f  ailed^o  make  good, 
while  seventy-two  have  been  prevented  from  being  hired  for  work 
which  they  were  really  not  capable  of  doing.  If  the  figures  were 
taken  for  an  entire  year,  the  results  would  be  even  more  interesting. 
For  instance,  in  our  wall  paper  division,  we  tested  forty-dx  men 
who  were  hired  in  a  few  days'  time.  Five  of  these  forty-eiz  men 
proved  to  be  color  blind  and  not  one  of  them  knew  that  he  was  color 
blind. 

The  instruction  sets  forth  the  nature  of  the  business;  the  firm's 
ideals  of  service  to  the  customers  and  sense  of  responsibility  for  its 
employe?;  and  emphasises  the  various  welfare  and  educational 
features  available  for  all  -  employes.  Women  are  advised  by  the 
woman  head  of  ihe  educational  department  concerning  appropriate 
attire  for  business  and  are  instructed  in  matters  of  hygiene  and 
business  ethics.  Close  personal  contract  enables  our  instructors 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  these  employes  and  helps  them  to 
discover  the  future  possibilities  of  their  pupils.  For  example,  a 
young  woman  with  a  high  school  or  business  college  training,  ca- 
pable of  being  a  good  stenographer,  because  she  has  been  out  of  work 
a  few  months,  or  because  she  lacks  confidence  in  her  ability  to  take 
dictation  in  a  strange  place,  accepts  work  in  some  minor  position. 
In  this  case  she  receives  a  smaller  salary  than  she  is  capable  of  earn- 
ing, she  loses  that  technique  she  strove  to  gain  in  order  that  she 
might  place  herself  in  a  class  b^ond  the  one  she  is  now  filUng.  The 
instructor  notes  this  situation  and  later,  when  there  is  an  opening  for 
a  stenographer,  this  young  woman  will  be  allowed,  along  with  others, 
to  try  out  for  the  position.  Her  experience  in  the  house  makes  her 
more  valuable  than  a  new  candidate.  The  same  plan  is  followed 
with  the  men  by  the  head  of  the  men's  educational  work.  This 
illustrates  in  a  measure  at  least  how  valuable  a  personnel  audit  at 
time  of  employment  is  for  follow-up  purposes. 
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Analteino  thb  Worsbb 
III  order  to  broaden  the  scope  of  our  study  we  qext  made  an 
analysis  of  the  worker  herself.    The  following  outline  shows  just 
how  this  was  done: 
I    Cbeeker's  individual  history  corering  service  hen  tnd  elsewhere 

A.  Age 

B.  Education 

C.  nvrioui  e:q)wience 

D.  Length  of  aerriee  hen 

E.  StMting  s*Jai7  and  advanoement 

F.  Natunl  activity 

1  Incentive 

2  Promotion 

3  Insbuction 

4  Training 
II    IntcUigenoetartt 

A.  AcGuracy 

B.  Speed 

C.  Native  ability 

D.  Ability  to  follow  instructions 
III    Firm  judgment 

A.  Manager's  and  supervisor's  otunton  covering  respective  cheekcri 


2  Aeouraey 

3  ^>eed  pade 

We  next  made  an  analysis  of  the  work,  which  in  this  case  ii 
checking. 
I    Elements 

A.  Familiar  or  routine  work 

1  Cempsriscm  of  figurea 

B.  Unfamiliar  wait  or  inegularitiM 

1  Desoiiption 

2  9ising,  marking  and  numbering  itemi 

3  Sufaetitutiona 

4  Explanatory  etamps 

5  Quantity 

6  Teohnioal  or  trade  terms 

C.  Aocuiacy 

1  Relation  to  other  activities 

2  Equipment 

D.  Speed 

E.  Instnietitms 

1  Printed 

2  Veriial 
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F.  Tnining 
O.  Supervision 
H.  Framotion 

1  To  other  work 

2  From  other  work 

After  a  careful  aaa]y8iB  of  the  work  and  the  worker  we  next 
determined  the  standard  for  the  requirements  or  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  the  work  of  checking  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  vocational 
bureau,  a  test  was  selected  with  which  we  were  able  to  secure  a  grade 
on  the  desired  quahfications.     The  outline  of  this  teet  is  as  follows: 

A.  C<xnpAriB(Ni,  or  cbeokmg  of  familiar  or  routine  work 

1  Accuracy 

2  Speed 

B.  Ability  to  meet  or  gnsp  ft  new  ukdunfamiliBrBituation 

1  Accuracy 

2  Speied 

C.  Ability  to  follow  LDstnictioiiB 
D  Nfttive  ability 

The  results  obtained  from  the  analysis  and  teste  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  work  toward  a  standard  for  girl  order  checkers. 


A.  New  employee 

1  Expraienced  (uxmontha) 

a.  Clerk 

b.  Cleric^ 


Preferable  (21  years  and  over) 
Acceptable  (ISyeaiaandover) 


a.  AgB(21yeanandover} 
B.  Transfer  and  promotion 

1  Age  (18  yean  and  over) 
II    IntelUgence  teat  (75  per  cent) 
ni    Salary 

A.  Starting  (SS.OOmndS9.00) 

B.  End  (rf  nxty  days  (minimum  $9.00) 
IV     Promotion 

A.  Record  clerk 

B.  Pricera 

C.  Moil  readers 

D.  Supervisora 
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We  also  m^ntain  a  standard  output  and  error  record  oard  on 
each  employe. 


IHDIVIDOAL  VBEELT  ABCORD  OF.. 
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This  record  is  maintamed  by  superintendents  in  cases  where 
no  bonus  is  in  effect.  On  work  where  we  are  able  to  apply  bonus, 
we  keep  a  little  different  record,  as  shown  in  Chart  F. 


INDIVIDUAL  WEEKLY   KECORO  OF-- 
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The  purpose  of  'these  records  is  not  only  to  let  us  know  more 
about  what  we  are  doing,  but  to  enable  us  to  place  employes  on  work 
where  they  will  not  only  be  the  greatest  use  to  themselves  but  to 
the  business  in  general. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  I  will  cite  a  case  that  is  typical 
of  a  number.  Wm.  K.  was  an  order  filler.  The  work  in  his  depart- 
ment had  been  standardized  by  the  department  of  efficiency.  He 
had  not  drawn  any  particular  attention  his  way  in  the  past  until 
the  bonus  was  applied.  Under  careful  instruction  his  record  began 
to  show  very  well.  He  earned  a  high  bonus,  about  60  per  cent 
of  Mb  salary.  He  was  taking  an  interest  in  the  business.  His 
record  looked  so  good  that  we  wanted  to  know  more  about  Wm.  K. 
It  developed  that  this  young  man  had  real  ability  along  advertising 
lines,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  educational  department  secured  the 
much  desired  opportunity  for  him  in  the  advertising  department. 
He  is  there  today  and  making  good.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  his 
ambition  and  ability  would  have  led  him  from  us  had  we  not  dis- 
covered it  and  placed  him  where  he  belonged.  It  was  good  for  him 
and  it  was  good  for  the  business.  This  is  just  an  example,  we  m^ht 
say,  of  what  is  possible,  but  on  a  lai^er  scale,  when  concrete  and 
definite  steps  are  taken  to  know  one's  employes.  Such  records 
make  it  possible  to  know  the  efficient  as  well  as  the  inefficient. 

Supplementing  all  of  the  foregoing  analyses  still  another  index 
or  audit  is  maintained  by  the  superintendent  of  employment. 
Twice  a  month  be  visits  each  superintendent  in  the  house  and  talks 
"employee"  to  him.  He  secures  a  rating  on  each  employe  by  the 
superintendent  in  charge  under  three  classes — A,  B  and  C. 

An  employe  in  the  "C"  class  must  reach  the  "B"  grade  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  or  we  conclude  that  he  is  unsuited  for  his 
work  and  should  not  remain  in  it.  This  seems  to  clinch  the  other 
studies  that  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
an  employe  to  be  missed  or  overlooked.  Eyery  executive  studying 
his  employes  and  recording  his  data  in  such  form  helps  immensely  in 
studying  labor  turnover  problems. 

Medical  Aid  fob  Eufloteb 
A  few  years  s^o  there  was  passed,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  a  law 
called  "The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act."     The  text  of  the  act 
coven  many  pages,  but  the  definite  idea  and  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
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the  protection  of  the  working  people.  Iniuriee  received  while  in 
performaDce  of  the  duties  are  compensated  by  apecified  suma.  In 
case  of  death  or  injury,  a  Bum  baaed  upon  the  annual  eaminga  of  the 
deceased  must  be  paid  to  his  beneficiaries  by  his  employers.  A 
similai:  law  ia  in  effect  in  many  other  states. 

While  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  serves  an  excellent 
purpose,  its  protection  covers  only  persons  injured  while  at  work. 
As  we  use  comparatively  little  high  speed  machinery  in  our  plant, 
accidents  to  employes  are  few  and  rarely  of  a  serious  nature.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ordinary  ills  of  humanity  are  always  present  and 
among  our  thousands  of  employes,  a  varying  number  are  always  in 
need  of  medical  or  surfpcal  aid  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  does  not  cover  cases  of  this  kind.  The  prospect  of  the  doctor's 
bill  is  always  viewed  with  dismay  by  the  working  man  or  woman 
and  the  savings  account  shrinks  sadly  when  the  bill  has  to  be  paid. 
Realising  that  the  establishment  of  a  first-class  free  medical  depart- 
ment, relieving  employes  of  the  burden  of  expense  consequent  upon 
illness,  would  result  in  an  increase  of  happiness,  health  and  efficiency 
among  our  people,  the  move  was  made  by  this  company  on  a  broad 
and  liberal  basis: 

The  medical  division  in  our  Chicago  plant,  which  is  the  largest 
of  our  stores,  consists  of  a  chief  of  st^,  who  is  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment, as  any  other  manager  is  the  head  of  his,  three  other 
phyucians — two  within  the  office  and  one  for  outside  calls.  There 
are,  in  all,  four  nurses — one  who  gives  all  her  time  to  the  doctor's 
office  to  aaast  in  the  care  of  the  women,  one  nurse  and  her  assistant 
who  look  after  the  work  in  the  emergency  rest  room,  one  visiting 
nurse  whose  entire  time  is  utilized  in  making  follow-up  calls  for  the 
visiting  physician  and  in  keeping  an  eye  on  the  home  conditions  of 
the  men  and  women. 

With  this  force  of  physicians  and  nurses  it  has  been  possible  to 
accomplish  some  rather  remarkable  results,  the  most  notable  being, 
no  doubt,  the  feeling  of  health  security  that  the  employes  enjoy. 
The  main  desire  has  been  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis,  but  tuberculosis 
has  many  ramifications — ^it  involves  a  consideration  of  heredity,  of 
bad  housing  and  insufficient  food,  of  questionable  personal  hygiene 
and  surroundings.  To  consider  the  acquired  disease  only  would  be 
to  take  a  very  superficial  view  of  it,  indeed.    It  was  to  obviate  its 
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inoiinency  that  we  adopted  the  plan  of  givrng  our  men  and  women 
malted  milk. 

Sbbvino  Food  bbtwsbn  REaxriAB  Mbau 
It  has  been  obsenred  by  students  of  ecoDomica  that  a  worker 
will  apply  himself  with  an  upward  curve  of  efficiency  untQ  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  then  on  the  curve  begins  to  dip  until 
londieon  time.  His  food  and  rest  refresh  him,  and  he  works  very 
well  until  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Again  his  work  b^jm  to 
lag,  and  reaches  a  low  mark  at  about  half  an  hour  before  closing  time. 
It  ooourred  to  us  that  if  we  could  anticipate  these  periods  of  exhaus- 
tion and  prevent  them,  the  saving  in  health  and  energy  would  in 
time  be  considerable. 

We  instituted  the  plan  of  serving  free  to  every  employe  who 
our  phyraciana  thought  would  be  benefited,  at  ten  in  the  morning 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  a  twelve-ounce  glass  of  malted  milk, 
double  strength.  During  1916,80,lS9glasBeeof  milk  wereserved  in 
our  Chicago  store.  While  the  apparent  expense  of  this  is  large,  even 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  it  is  a  good  investment.  The  increase 
in  energy  and  good-will  more  than  offsets  the  cost  of  the  malted  milk. 
Naturally  in  so  large  a  store  many  will  come  to  us  with  hasty  or  in- 
sufficient breakfaate.  They  cannot  do  the  most  efficient  work  with 
empty  stomachs.  Out  of  a  room  where  several  hundred  girls  work, 
there  were  chosen  at  random  tw^ity  girls.  In  a  period  of  six  weeks 
the  least  gain  in  weight  by  any  individual  was  ten  pounds  and  by  the 
most,  twenty  pounds.  The  most  happy  result,  however,  has  been 
that  we  have  been  able  to  cut  out  iron  tonics  and  cod-Uver  oil,  with 
which  we  were  accustomed  to  keep  our  girls  built  up.  What  they 
needed  was  food  and  heat  units,  and  not  the  stimulation  of  drugs. 

If  mere  numbers  are  interesting,  it  may  be  suipriaing  to  know 
how  many  people  meet  the  doctors  and  nurses  in  a  year's  time. 
There  were  treated  in  the  doctor's  office  of  our  Chicago  store  alone  in 
1910,  49,537  employes.  Of  this  number,  to  be  sure,  many  were 
subsequent  visits  of  the  same  patient.  There  were  209  accidenia  of 
sufficient  seriousnees  to  cause  the  employe  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
the  doctors.  That  is  a  very  small  nimiber,  in  a  year's  time,  among 
so  many  thousands.  There  were  ninety-five  operations  performed 
in  the  hospital,  and  188  were  cared  for  in  the  hospital  for  illnessee 
non-sui^cal.    Our  visiting  nurse  made  2,297  callB.    Whii?  these 
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figures  are  lai^,  we  should  not  wish  them  to  be  interpreted  tm 
meaning  anything  halffso  important  as  the  fact  that  bo  many  have 
thus  grown  to  appreciate  our  usefulness  to  them. 

All  employes  may  take  part  in  the  benefits  of  the  medical 
service,  but  those  who  have  served  one  year  in  the  employment  of  the 
company  become  entitled  to  special  medical  benefits.  The  distino- 
tion  between  those  who  have  served  one  year  and  those  who  have 
served  lees  than  one  year  is  that  the  former  receive  attention  either 
at  the  store  or  at  their  homes  for  illness  or  injury  in  all  cases,  under 
direction  of  the  medical  director  or  his  assistants;  while  the  latter 
receive  attention  in  cases  of  illness  only  at  the  doctor's  office  in  the 
store.  In  cases,  of  injury  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  re- 
quires a  limited  amount  of  service  to  the  injured  person,  but  the 
effective  organization  of  the  medical  department  enables  the  com- 
pany to  provide  every  necessary  attention  under  the  direction  of  the 
medical  director  for  complete  recovery. 

Inbviuncd  for  Euplotbs 

July  1,  1912,  the  company  inaugurated  an  insurance  plan 
whereby  married  employee,  of  five  years  or  more  service,  upon 
decease,  would  leave  the  following  benefits: 

Funeral  and  burial  expense,  SlOO; 

FensioD  to  widow,  25  per  cent  of  last  wages; 

Pension  for  one  child  20  per  cent  additional,  or  for  two  or  more 
children,  26  per  cent  additional.  Therefore,  for  a  widow  and  two 
obildren  a  pension  of  50  per  cent  of  the  wage  of  the  deceased  employe 
would  be  left  by  bim  as  a  benefit  that  would  continue  in  the  case  of 
the  children  aa  long  as  there  were  two  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
When  only  one  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  was  left  the  pension 
for  it  would  reduce  to  20  per  cent  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  this 
pension  would  cease.  The  pension  for  the  widow  would  continue  as 
long  as  she  remained  unmarried.  AH  the  above  pensions  are  pay- 
able weekly. 

For  unmarried  employee  the  insurance  plan  provides  for  benefits 
of 

Funeral  and  burial  expense,  $100; 

One  year's  wages  to  beneficiary  named  by  deceased  emplojre. 

Tlie  company  pays  the  eaian  cost  of  insurance  premiums,  and 
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the  only  condition  required  is  five  yeais'  s^^oe  in  the  employment 
of  the  company. 

The  Employes'  Mutual  Benefit  Society  is  an  independent  or- 
ganization open  to  emplc^ee  after  one  year's  service.  Employes  * 
pay  dues  of  tventy-five  cents,  thirty-five  cents  or  sixty  cents  per 
month,  depending  on  classification.  In  case  of  disability  from 
illness  or  accident,  the  society  pays  the  sums  of  15,  17  or  SIO  per 
week,  according  to  the  class  of  membership. 

The  Emplojree  Savings  and  Loan  Association  is  a  mutual  or- 
ganisation to  encourage  thrift,  create  a  savings  fund,  entitle  members 
to  borrow  money  therefrom,  and  distribute  the  earnings  and  profits 
among  the  ommbers.  At  the  present  time  the  employee  are  deposit- 
ing $3,000  a  week. 

Dental  Care  and  Education 

Before  instaUing  a  dental  office  to  serve  our  employes  we  opened 
up  correepondence  with  various  corporatibns  which  were  already 
operating  a  similBr  plan  and  received  the  benefit  of  their  experieneee. 
In  one  important  respect  we  diar^arded  the  advice  of  practically 
every  concern  with  which  we  had  correepondence.  Invariabty 
they  advised  us  to  confine  our  dental  work  to  caring  for  emergency 
oases,  making  examinations,  giving  advice  as  to  the  care  of  the  teeth 
and  rrferring  employes  to  outside  dentists  to  have  the  work  done. 
We  felt  that  the  price  asked  by  the  average  dentist  tended  to  prevent 
.many  people  having  their  teeth  properly  cared  for  and  we  could  not 
see  how  a  dental  office  doing  only  emergency  work  and  examinations 
would  remedy  this  drawback. 

Our  employes  have  come  to  know,  and  repoee  great  confidence 
in  our  medical  department.  In  fact,  its  attitude  toward  them  is  dis- 
tinctly paternal,  services  being  rendered  in  a  very  kindly  spirit.  We 
felt  that  a  fully  equipped  dentist's  office  doing  good  work  at  low 
prices  would  benefit  by  the  confidence  which  our  employee  repose  in 
our  doctors  and  nurses.  We,  therefore,  dedded  to  equip  such  an 
office  and  announced  that  examination  and  emergency  work  would 
be  free  and  Uiat  the  chai^  of  all  filling,  crowns,etc.,  would  be  simply 
the  ooet  of  the  dentists'  time  without  loss  of  wage  by  the  employe. 

Through  contact  with  the  employes  the  doctor's  office  had  a 
record  of  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  teeth  required  care  and 
advised  the  people  on  this  list  to  visit  the  dentists'  office.    As  a 
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result  we  immediately  had  several  hmidred  applioatioDB  for  e: 
tions. 

Oiir'plan  of  procedure  is  that  ^ter  making  tlie  eixamiiiation, 
*  the  dentist  gives  the  employe  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  asks  him 
whether  he  prefers  to  have  work  done  in  our  store  or  by  his  own 
dentist.  Our  comparatively  low  prices  nearly  alwajrs  result  in  our 
doing  the  work. 

We  are  employing  at  present  in  our  Chicago  store  about  6,500 
people  and  are  now  running  three  dentists'  chaiis  all  day.  We  have 
wor)c  enough  engaged  to  keep  the  dentists  busy  for  three  or  four 
months  and  find  it  is  all  they  can  do  to  take  care  of  the  examinations 
and  free  emergency  cases  between  regular  ei^agemeots. 

We  feel  that  the  expense  of  rent,  light,  heat  and  employes'  time 
lost  is  more  than  offset  by  the  improvement  of  health,  happiness  and 
consequent  efficiency  of  our  people. 

A  desire  on  the  part  of  the  educational,  department  to  help 
employes  get  ahead  led  to  the  formation  of  evening  classes  in  y-ngliah 
and  in  the  use  of  the  dictating  machine,  comptometer,  stenography, 
etc.  On  a  class  evening,  a  few  minutes  after  the  closing  bell  rings, 
young  women  throng  into  the  recreation  room,  where  a  supper 
furnished  at  a  nominal  simi  is  waiting  for  them.  After  this  comes 
twenty  minutes  of  dancing,  then  classes  in  the  subjects  mentioned 
above  and  those  in  sewing,  daocii^,  English,  etc.,  meet  until  eight 
o'cloek. 

Classes  for  boys  are  held  twice  a  week.  Instruction  is  given  in 
English  and  principles  of  the  mail  order  business.  We  have  enrolled 
in  the  classes  a  group  of  interested  and  ambitious  young  men  from 
various  departments  of  the  store. 

Our  regular  work  day  is  eight  and  one-h^  hours,  Ncoept 
Saturday.  We  close  at  noon  on  Saturday  during  May,  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  and  at  3  lOO  p.  m.  from  October  1  to 
May  1,  except  during  the  rush  period.  Women  emfdoyes  are  givoi 
ten-minute  rest  periods  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Comfortable 
chairs  with  backs  are  provided  for  all  persons  who  work  seated,  with 
foot  rests  for  those  using  high  chairs.  In  wet  and  stormy  weather 
dry  stockings  and  skirts  are  loaned  to  women  employes  who  reach 
tiie  store  with  wet  feet  while  their  own  apparel  is  being  dried.  Um- 
brellas are  loaned  to  employes  when  it  is  raining  at  the  closing  hour. 
In  order  that  women  employes  may  procure  seats  in  the  street  oars 
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tb^  are  pennitted  to  leave  the  store  ten  minutee  before  the  closmg 
hour  for  men.  Sanitary  bubbling  drinking  fountains  are  located  at 
convenient  Bpota  throughout  the  store.  Sanitary  toilets  and  wash 
rooms  and  individual  towels  are  provided  for  men  and  women,  also 
storage  for  emtdoyee'  bicyclea,  motorcycles  and  automobiles. 
Ample  freeh  air  and  light  are  features  of  the  store.  AH  employes 
who  have  been  in  the  company's  service  previous  to  October  1  of  each 
year  rec^ve  a  vacation  with  full  pay  the  following  summer.  Fro- 
motions  are  nearly  all  from  the  ranks. 

GflNxaAL  Wblfabe  Wore 

In  ite  relief  work  the  welfare  division  is  an  instrument  of  co- 
operation between  the  managers  of  the  divisions,  the  bead  of  the 
educational  division,  the  welfare  visitor  and  the  medical  staS.  In 
order  that  this  cooperation  may  be  effectual,  there  exists  a  committee 
composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  section  of  the  plant,  a 
man  and  woman  whose  function  it  is  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  fellow  workers  so  that  they  may  assist  the  manager  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  relief  and  advice.  The  manager  reports  to  the 
head  of  the  educational  division  cases  which  he  wishes  to  have  in- 
vestigated, and  those  upon  which  he  desires  advice  or  assistance  in 
any  special  way.  If  the  case  is  one  which  has  to  do  merely  with  an 
inside  situation,  the  head  of  the  division  may  attend  to  it  alone.  If 
home  problems  enter  in,  the  welfare  visitor  goes  to  the  home  and 
reports  conditions.  Upon  her  discoveries  is  based,  to  a  large  eictent, 
the  nature  of  relief.  For  instance,  she  may  find  seriously  ill  a  young 
woman  who  has  not  worked  for  the  house  long  enough  to  be  entitled 
to  membership  in  the  Employes'  Mutual  Benefit  Society.  Since 
she  is  the  sole  support  of  her  widowed  mother,  their  income  has 
ceased.  In  this  case  the  visitor  may  suggest  that  a  month's  rent 
be  paid,  a  supply  of  groceries  and  fuel  given,  and  medical  supplies 
sent  from  the  doctor's  ofBce.  This  department  has  worked  along 
with  the  medical  staff  in  cases  of  lingering  illness,  supplying  weekly 
orders  of  staple  groceries,  rent  and  fuel,  for  periods  ranging  from 
several  months  to  two  or  three  years. 

Other  forms  of  relief  are  disability  allowances,  transportation 
and  smaU  loans  for  a  few  days.  Loans  of  larger  amounts  are  made 
by  employes  in  crises  which  necessitate  larger  single  expenditures  at 
a  giveo  time  than  they  are  able  to  meet.    This  money  is  loaned 
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without  interest  and  taken  out  of  their  wages  in  weekly  inBtallmeiits. 
ThiB  is  done  to  discourage  them  from  patronizing  installment  bouses 
and  loan  sharks. 

Besides  ^ving  financial  aid  this; division  is  frequently  asked 
to^help  those  who  need  to  be  put  in  touch  with  other  social  agencies 
and  institutions.  Service  in  such  instances  often  mean  going  with 
the  one  in  trouble  to  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  and  other  such  places.  The  presence  of  someone  in  a  pod- 
lion  of  influence  gives  confldence  to  the  one  in  trouble  and  insures 
a  more  intelligent  interview  and  full  consideration  of  the  case. 

In  connection  with  the  educational  division  is  a  branch  of  the 
Chicago  Pubho  Library.  The  city  furnishes  books  free.  The 
company  furnishes  the  room  and  a  competent  librarian  who  selects 
carefully  the  list  of  books  for  the  shelves.  A  supply  of  approved 
technical  books  on  business  subjects,  advertising,  office  management, 
scientific  business  management,  etc.,  is  always  available  and  em- 
ployes are  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities 
for  acquiring  valuable  knowledge. 

A  restaurant  is  nuuntained  which  furnishes  pfUatable,  property 
cooked  food  at  cost  to  our  employes  and  patrons.  Our  Chicago 
restaurant  will  feed  as  many  as  2,500  persons  in  a  day.  Tables  and 
chairs  are  provided  for  employes  who  prefer  to  brii^  their  lunch  with 
them. 

The  monthly  noon  musical  in  the  recreation  room  is  a  cultural 
feature  of  the  social  life.  From  11 :30  to  1 :30  a  program  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  and  such  special  attractions  as  whistling, 
quartettes,  orchestra  and  chorus  work  is  given  by  the  employes.  It 
is  on  these  occasions  that  one  becomes  acquainted  with  his  fellow 
workmeo.j  In  this  group  one  flnds  leaders  of  choirs,  members  of 
bands^  and  of  orchestras,  amateur  performers  of  ability  and  even  a 
composer  of  popular  songs. 

While  the  recreation  room  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  women 
for  dancing  during  the  noon  period,  it  is  used  for  dances  for  men  and 
women  at  other  times.  Any  division  properly  chaperoned  can  give 
a  dance  here  and  this  privilege  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  on 
Saturday  nights.  One  large  division  dances  for  an  hour  every 
Friday  evening  after  work.  Though  three  hundred  can  be  accom- 
modated here  it  is  too  small  for  the  big  general  affairs  which  are  given 
several  limes  each  year.    For  these  larger  quarters  are  provided. 
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The  EknployeB*  Mutual  Benefit  Society  ipvea  a  pionio  each 
Bununer.  This  is  a  gala  event  of  the  season.  The  store  is  practically 
closed  all  day,  all  who  wish  to  attend  the  picnic  bdng  reused  with 
full  pay  for  the  day.  The  1916  picnic  at  Riverview  Park  was  at- 
tended by  8,000  people.  The  program  of  games  covered  a  period 
of  about  five  hours  and  prizes  worth  $250  were  g^ven. 

Among  the  social  features  for  employee  are  girls'  clubs,  bowling 
leagues,  a  billiard  league,  and  an  orchestra,  athletic  fields  with  base- 
ball diamonds  and  tennis  courts. 

Restaurant  and  dentists'  service  are  furnished  at  cost.  The 
Employes'  Mutual  Benefit  Society  is  maintained-  by  the  employes 
themselves.  Life  insurance,  medical  services,  nurses,  hospital  fees, 
ambulances,  medicines,  malted  milk,  welfare  and  educational  work 
are  the  free  gifts  of  the  company.  There  is  no  expense  whatsoever 
to  employes.  It  is  a  matter  of  reciprocation.  The  employes  are 
encour^ed  to  give  ibe  best  services  to  the  firm,  the  firm  in  apprecia- 
tion offers  to  aid  in  the  conservation  of  their  health,  their  ment^ 
improvement  and  in  the  protection  of  their  famiUes  in  case  of  death. 

The  result  of  all  these  things  is  that  throughout  the  entire 
business  there  exists  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  BoUdarity  that  could  be 
effected  in  no  other  way.    We  believe  it  pays  to  know  our  employes. 
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PLANNING    PROMOTION    FOR    EMPLOYES    AND    ITS 
EFFECT  IN  REDUCING  LABOR  TURNOVER 

Bt  Philip  J.  Reilly, 
Employment  Managw,  Damison  Manufaoturing  Company. 

The  labor  turnover  figures  of  many  indufltriea  are  Bometimes 
increaaed  becauee  no  studied  effort  has  been  made  to  plan  the  pro- 
motions of  worthy  employes.  In  many  industries  it  ia  possible  to 
promote  employes  syBtematically.  When  this  can  be  done,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  establish  a  policy  of  regular  promotions,  and  to 
adhere  to  it  as  far  as  practicable  when  filling  any  positions  of  prefer- 
ment. 

In  our  manufacturing  organization,  the  majority  of  the  occu- 
pations furnish  in  themselves  sufficient  scope  for  promotion,  since 
they  enable  an  unskilled  worker  to  become  skilled  and  to  earn  a 
wage  that  will  be  equal  to  or  even  better  than  the  w^e  earned  by 
the  average  worker  in  the  trades.  Any  plan  for  regularly  advancing 
employes  must  provide  for  a  reratiug  of  employes  at  certain  inter- 
vals even  in  these  occupations,  so  that  deserving  emplt^es  will  be 
granted  unasked-for  pay  increases.  To  effect  this  result,  we  have 
estabhshed  the  policy  of  going  over  the  records  of  all  our  employes 
once  a,  month,  for  the  purpose  of  rerating  them.  This  is  done  by 
the  department  heads.  In  addition  to  this,  the  employment  de- 
partment checks  up  the  pay  rated  in  such  occupations  at  regular 
intervals  so  as  to  bring  up  for  promotion  the  names  of  any  emfdoyes 
who  may  have  been  overlooked. 

Some  of  our  occupations,  however,  do  not  in  themselves  offer 
to  the  ambitious  employe  much  opportunity  of  advancement. 
These  jobs  are  merely  used  as  feeders  to  positions  with  chances  for 
advancement.  When  such  positions  are  so  used,  we  find  that  a 
higher  type  of  employe  can  be  attracted  since  many  industrious 
apphcantfl  will.  For  the  time  being,  accept  positions  whose  require 
ments  are  somewhat  beneath  their  capabilities,  provided  that  a  way 
of  escape  is  open  from  these  positions  into  the  more  desirable  ones. 

The  job  analysis  form  which  we  have  on  file  for  each  postion 
in  our  industry  indicates  the  lines  of  probable  promotion  from  the 
feeder  positions.  The  information  {pvea  by  this  form  enables  the 
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selector  to  mf<Hia  an  employe  engaged  for  "jogeng"  in  our  label 
department  that  he  will  get  the  first  chance  on  guillotine  cutters, 
when  a  vacancy  occura.  Employes  engaged  for  chopping  in  our 
board  department  will  get  the  first  chance  on  paper  cutting  when  a 
vacancy  occurs.  Truckers  in  our  shipping  department  always  get 
the  first  chance  to  do  packing;  and  in  the  same  department,  handlers 
and  order-fillers  get  the  first  opportunities  to  do  checking.  The 
latter  named  positions  are  the  better  paid  and  usually  the  most 
satisfactory  to  the  average  employe. 

Thus  we  have  developed  in  our  business  outlets  to  better  posi- 
tions from  practically  all  the  feeder  jobs.  This  practice  results  qot 
only  in  obtaining  a  better  grade  of  employe  for  the  feeder  positions, 
but  also  in  making  better  workmen  of  the  employes  when  th^ 
reach  the  higher  poeitioaB  by  virtue  of  their  experience  in  a  connected 
line  of  work. 
'  This  plan  also  takes  care  of  the  large  proportion  of  our  transfers; 
but  an  employe  is  free  at  any  time  to  come  to  the  employment  de- 
partment with  a  request  to  be  transferred.  In  1916,  60  i>er  cent 
of  our  transfers  were  made  by  the  employment  department  for  the 
employe's  advancement,  while  only  5  per  cent  were  made  at  the 
request  of  the  employe.  If  this  group  of  employes  had  left  dis- 
satisfied, our  labor  turnover  would  have  been  increased  10  i>er  cent. 

We  have  found  that  there  are  certain  types  of  positions  which 
are  more  attractive  than  others  to  oiu:  employes.  In  filling  these, 
older  workers  are  given  preference,  other  things  being  equal.  Cleri- 
cal positions  are  always  sought  for.  Any  positions  which  are  much 
sought  for  usually  have  a  small  labor  turnover.  This  is  true  of 
clerical  positions.  Therefore,  we  have  foimd  it  possible  to  place  in 
clerical  positions  only  a  fraction  of  our  applicants.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  June  when  hi^  schools  and  business  colleges  are 
graduating  additional  applicants  for  these  positions. 

We  have  found  many  applicants  who,  unable  to  obtain  clerical 
positions  immediately,  are  willing  to  take  factory  jobs,  provided 
they  are  assured  that  they  will  be  given  consideration  for  clerical 
positions  when  vacancies  occur.  Under  these  circumstances, 
applicants  are  placed  in  various  factory  positions,  which  do  not 
require  a  long  period  of  training,  and  from  which  they  can  be  pro- 
moted to  good  advantage  into  clerical  positions.  A  record  of  the 
applicant's  preference  for  clerical  work  is  kept  in  the  employment 
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department,  and  when  vacancies  occur,  this  record  is  consulted  and 
applicants  selected  from  the  factory  for  office  work. 

Of  course  for  certain  positions,  requiring  training  along  special 
lines,  we  must  employ  outside  applicants  from  our  waiting  list. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  howei/er,  the  clerical  positions  are 
filled  by  employes  who  are  on  our  factory  pay  roll.  We  have  found 
that  in  the  more  difficult  clerical  positiooa,  the  employes  who  have 
had  factory  training  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  clerks  who  are 
hired  direct  from  the  outside,  who  have  had  no  training  in  our 
business.  Aside  from  this  advantage,  we  find  that  the  tree  fiow  of 
workers  from  factory  to  office  rather  makes  for  a  democratic  feeling, 
since  there  is  lees  class  distinction  between  the  office  and  factory 
group  when  the  office  group  is  largbiy  composed  <A  former  factory 
employes. 

Desirable  positions  are  open  iiom  time  to  time  toward  which 
none  of  the  regular  factory  portions  naturally  lead.  These  usually' 
consist  of  special  jobs,  requiring  unusual  qualities  or  exceptional 
ability.  One  means  of  discovering  employee  who  would  be  in  line 
for  such  positions  is  to  develop  a  list  of  exceptional  employes.  Our 
record  for  this  purpose  represents  employes  who  are  above  the  aver- 
age ill  their  present  jot»,  and  who  could  probably  fill  positions  of 
more  responsibility.  Two  or  three  names  are  selected  from  this 
list,  and  a  decision  made  as  to  who  should  be  placed  in  the  position 
in  question. 

In  our  industry,  this  list  is  developed  and  used  by  tie  per- 
sonnel committee,  which  is  a  subcommittee  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  factory.  Names  are  added  to  this  lii^t  from  the  reports 
this  commiteee  receives  from  time  to  time  from  foremen  and  de- 
partment beads. 

The  listing  of  names  of  worthy  employes,  when  solely  the  act 
of  the  management,  may  occasionally  overlook  some  employee  who 
deserve  recognition.  To  prevent  this,  we  invite  employes  who  feel 
that  they  deserve  promotion  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  personnel 
committee.  Thus  an  employe  by  writing  a  request  and  dropping 
it  into  the  suggestion  box,  may  obtain  an  interview.  The  sug- 
gestion department  delivers  all  such  communications  to  the  em- 
ployment department,  which  obtains  the  data  covering  the  employe 
and  presents  them  to  the  personnel  committee  for  study  at  the  time 
H  is  ready  to  meet  tiie  employe. 
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The  policy  of  having  regular  promotions  for  employee  is  not 
always  easy  to  follow ;  but  when  generally  adhered  to,  it  yields  very 
happy  results.  It  may  appear  to  mean  additional  work  for  the  em- 
ployment department  because  at  least  two,  and  sometimes  Beveral, 
employes  are  affected  every  time  a  vacancy  at  the  top  occurs,  but 
this  long-sighted  policy  will  usually  compensate  for  itself  in  the  final 
result  that  it  brings. 

This  results  in  developing  an  organization  of  employes  who  are 
versatile,  because  most  of  them  have  had  experience  at  more  than 
one  job.  Such  an  organization  will  function  more  smoothly  and 
engenders  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps  because  of  the  satisfaction  felt 
by  employes  who  have  had  the  chances  their  abilities  deserve. 
Finally,  it  reduces  measurably  the  labor  turnover  because  there  will 
be  few  if  any  exits  from  the  pay  roll  due  to  employes  having  had 
no  chance  to  get  ahead. 

In  adopting  a  policy  of  systematic  promotions,  a  fundamental 
principle  is  to  plan  in  advance  the  channels  of  promotion  within 
departments  and  from  one  department  to  another,  and  outline  these 
channels  on  the  job  analysis  form. 

The  next  principle  is  to  keep  a  practical  record  that  will  reveal 
promising  employes,  and  to  record  separately  special  trainii^  or 
aptitudes  which  certain  employee  have,  and  which  can  be  used  in 
higher  positions  when  vacancies  occur. 

The  third  principle,  which  is  of  extreme  importance,  is  to  choose 
from  your  present  force  first  for  all  positions  vacated,  except  the 
feeder  positions.  The  fourth  principle  ia  to  invite  employee  to  re- 
quest promotion  when  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  posi- 
tions. 

Whether  promotion  is  deserved  or  not,  discussing  the  matter 
with  any  employe  in  an  organization  results  in  a  better  understand- 
ing; and  if  the  promotion  is  not  deserved  at  the  time  the  request  is 
made,  the  employe  can  be  encouraged  to  win  it  by  making  every 
effort  in  his  present  work,  or  by  devoting  his  spare  time  to  the  study 
of  the  particular  subject  that  will  fit  him  later  for  the  promotion  he 
desires. 
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THE   REDUCTION    OF   ABSENCES    AND   LATENESS  IN 
INDUSTRY 

'  Bt  John  S.  Eeib, 

Inctiuotor  in  Industry,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
UniverEity  of  PemuylTanu. 

It  is,  perhaps,  heresy  to  quarrel  with  an  old  adage.  Id  line, 
however,  with  a  current  bit  of  philosophy  that  it  is  as  expedient  to  be 
hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb,  this  paper  will  take  issue  not  with 
one  old  adage,  but  with  two.  There  is  a  proverb  that  to  be  absent 
makes  one  conspicuous.  Another  holds  that  the  absent  are  ^w^s 
guilty.  We  wish  to  take  the  ground,  that  neither  of  these  ia  ot 
neceesity  true.  As  it  is  an  economic  axiom  that  no  progress  can  be 
made  until  there  is  a  definition  of  terms,  it  is  necessary,  before  goiAg 
further,  to  understand  that  "the  absent"  under  discussion  are  the 
industrial  absent.  And  by  "the  industrial  absent"  are  meant — Jones, 
the  machinist,  who  does  not  come  to  work  on  Monday  morning  and 
Smith  who  loses  half  a  day  on  Wednesday.  By  absence  we  do  not 
mean  labor  turnover  or  unemployment.  Absence  is  imquestionably 
a  factor  in  labor  turnover,  but  for  our  purpose  the  terms  are  by  no 
means  synonyms.     Turnover  is  the  broader  term. 

It  is  said  that  a  man's,  or  firm's,  pocketbook  is  a  vital  organ. 
It  would  seem  then  that  anything  connected  with  the  apportion- 
ment or  outlay  of  the  purse's  contents  would  be  known  to  its  owner. 
But  there  are  practically  no  figures  obtainable  on  the  exact  cost  of 
industrial  absences.  Moreover,  aa  one  firm  admits,  most  estimates 
in  this  connection  are  not  estimates  at  all;  they  are  simply  wild  gues- 
ses. Closer  estimates,  however,  may  be  made  in  an  indirect  way. 
For  instance  the  L.  Bamberger  Company  of  Newark  estimates  that 
they  have  to  employ  5  per  cent  more  people  thui  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary because  of  the  factor  of  absence.  The  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company  figures  the  average  wage  loss  to  be  forty-two  cents  a  week 
to  each  female  factory  worker,  and  forty-nine  cents  a  week  to  each 
male  factory  worker,  these  figures  based  on  the  average  weekly  wage 
being  p^d  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  The  totfd  wage  loss  is 
(50,000  a  year.  A  concern  in  Detroit  is  spending  $50,000  a  month 
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to  prevent  absences;  and  the  firm  conmders  the  money  is  well  spent. 
At  one  time,  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Shoe  Company  found  that 
they  could  rely  on  only  60  per  cent  of  their  workers  showing  up  for 
any  one  shift.  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  reports  an  average 
of  forty-two  cases  of  absence  in  every  1,000  employe  seesion  during 
the  month  of  January,  1917.  The  Crompton-Knowles  Loom 
Works  finds  an  averse  absenteeism  amounting  to  S)  per  cent.  If 
these  figures  be  multiplied  by  the  270,000  industrial  concerns  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  the  cost  and  the  amount  of  absence 
looms  tremendous. 

That  this  amount  of  industrial  absence  is  not  conspicuous  and 
is  not,  particularly,  under  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  purse  holder,  is  a 
curious  fact.  Only  about  one  out  of  twdve  concerns  makes  any 
effort  to  check  up  or  remedy  this  condition. 

In  discussing  the  second  heresy,  namely,  that  the  absent  are 
not  of  necessity  guilty,  it  is  essential  that  investigation  shall  go  into 
considerably  greater  detail  than  was  the  case  with  the  first.  In  the 
first  place  what  causes  he  back  of  absences?  In  the  second  place, 
what  various  methods  have  been  employed^to  overcome  or  combat 
absences?  ' 

In  taking  account  of  the  reasons  back  of  absences,  it  must  be 
understood  that  those  mentioned  in  no  way  constitute  the  complete 
list.  It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  a  complete  list  could  be  ob- 
tained no  matter  how  exhaustive  an  investigation  might  be  made. 
Only  those  causes  most  evident  and  generally  recognised  will  be 
discussed. 

A  prolific  source  of  absence  is  latenesses.  This  may  seem  a 
paradox,  yet  the  connection  is  a  fairly  obvious  one.  Here  again 
exact  figures  cannot  be  quoted,  but  a  few  general  examples  will 
suffice  to  bring  out  the  point.  A  great  ntuuber  of  manufacturing 
plante  adopt  a  policy  of  locking  their  gates  at  a  certain  time  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon,  and  keeping  them  locked  until  that  particular 
work-period  ia  over.  The  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Company, 
for  instance,  after  7:15  in  the  morning  is  closed  to  the  employe  un- 
til noon.  The  Fore  Hiver  Ship  Building  Company  closes  its  plant 
to  the  straggler  i^ter  7:45  a.m.  and  12:45  p.m.  The  General  Elec- 
tric Company  at  Lynn  follows  this  same  idea,  as  do  many  of  the 
large  textile  mills  at  Lowell. 

The  first  cause  of  lateness  is  poor  transportation.    This  ^ 
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partiouUrly  true  for  those  people  who  live  outaide  the  city  and  come 
in  for  tiieir  work.  For  example,  one  employe  of  the  Lanstoo  Mon- 
otype Company  in  Philadelphia  owns  a  farm  in  New  Jersey.  The 
transportation  facilities  are  such  that  he  has  to  get  to  the  factory 
either  a  whole  hour  before  the  plant  is  scheduled  to  start,  or  come 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. after  it  has  started.  He  generally 
chooses  the  latter.  The  foreman  or  executive,  of  couiBe,  has  the 
ri^t  to  tell  him  he  must  get  there  on  time  or  not  come  at  all  and  to 
do  it  without  looking  up  the  actual  conditions  and  attempting  some 
adjustment  fair  to  both  the  man  and  the  firm.  This  particular 
man  has  been  with  the  company  fifteen  years,  and  to  give  up  his 
farm  in  New  Jersey  would  be  a  severe  financial  blow  to  him.  Such 
problems  are  very  frequent,  under  the  present  haphaeard  system 
the  individuality  of  the  person  in  question  too  often  is  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  meeting  issues  of  this  sort.  Transportation  tie-ups 
within  the  city  or  town  are  too  common  to  need^aoy  further  discus- 
sion. 

Another  obvious  factor  is  the  weather.  Any  school  teacher  is 
familiar  with  the  increased  tardiness  on  dark  winter  mornings. 
In  a  class  of  sophomores  at  one  of  our  lai^e  universities,  on  a  dark 
morning  in  February,  eleven  out  of  thirty  were  five  minutes  late. 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  finds  the  same  is  true  of  its  working 
fwce. 

The  "habit  of  lateness"  is  another  big  factor.  In  our  childhood 
days  we  all  probably  heard  of  the  ten  o'clock  scholar,  and  we  find 
him  in  business  as  well  as  in  school.  One  executive  has  said  that 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  lateness  is  simply  "habit."  Possibly  that 
figure  is  exaggerated.    But  the  habit  is  all  too  prevalent  at  beet. 

The  actual  location  of  the  time  clock  should  be  considered  in 
its  relation  to  lateness.  "When  is  an  raoploye  late?"  Must  he  be 
at  his  post,  or  simply  in  the  factory  is  a  question  which  an  employer 
should  have  in  mind  before  he  locates  his  time  clock.  Sometimes 
the  clock  is  placed  in  the  department,  sometimes  at  the  mun  en- 
trance. For  example,  at  John  Wanamaker's  Philadelphia  store  a 
girl  rings  up  at  the  time  clock  which  is  nearest  to  her  department, 
but  she  is  supposed  to  be  at  her  place  when  the  store  opens. 

A  great  many  of  the  causes  of  lateness  are  identical  with  the 
causes  of  absence  and  may  be  considered  under  that  heading.  A 
most  important  excuse  for  absence  is  sickness.     Thus  the  L.  Bam- 
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better  Compaoy  find  that  out  of  a  total  daily  abaeDoe  of  .052  per 
cent,  .033  per  cent  is  due  to  dcknese.  The  Ediaon  Electrical  Com- 
pany of  Boston  places  it  at  2.5  per  cent  of  all  their  absences,  while 
the  Hood  Rubber  Company  places  it  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  Of 
couise,  "sicknees"  is  a  term  which  oovers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
Some  of  it  is  not  very  serious,  and  some  of  it  is  entirely  aasumed. 
One  firm  has  called  it  a  "lack  of  gameness,"  a  giving  in  to  the 
slightest  indispositions.  It  forms  the  handiest  excuse,  if  an  excuse 
is  needed.  Of  actual  handicapping  sickness,  however,  there  is 
enough  to  warrant  consideration.  The  two  most  prevalent  diseases 
are^aicoholism  and  stomach  trouble.  In  alooholism,  the  location  of 
the  saloon  has  a  direct  bearing  on  this  particular  problem.  There 
is  a  town  in  southern  Connecticut  which  has  fourteen  saloons  within 
three  blocks  of  its  busiest  manufacturing  plants,  and  within  ea^ 
reach  of  a  great  many  homes  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  plants.  A 
ntii^iwg  town  in  Pennsylvania  has  saloons  as  near  the  shafts  of  the 
mine  as  the  company  will  permit.  "Stomach  trouble"  covers  a 
multitude  of  ills,  aches  and  pains. 

With  sickness  is  the  whole  gamut  of  industrial  accidents. 
These,  too,  form  a  common  cause  of  absence.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  found  that  over  a  period  of  six  years  with  three 
hundred  days  counted  to  the  average  year,  and  in  a  plant  employ- 
ing 6,600  men,  the  amount  of  days  lost  per  worker  was  6.2  per  cent 
in  the  steel  works  where  the  accident  rate  is  high,  and  2.4  per  cent 
per  man  in  the  yards  wh^e  the  accident  rate  is  relativdy  low. 

The  time  of  year  affects  absences.  It  has  been  found  that 
school  attendance  is  beet  during  autimm  and  spring;  that  in  the 
Mew  York  schools  the  largest  number  of  absences  occur  la  January; 
and  the  next  largest  number  occur  in  June.  Unfortunately  no 
^uree  have  been  collected  to  show  the  results  of  this  influence  on 
industrial  concerns. 

The  day  of  the  week  unquestionably  has  a  place.  "Blue 
Monday"  has  a  very  real  ring  from  the  manufacturer's  viewpoint. 
The  DennisoQ  Manufacturing  Company  finds  its  largest  percentage 
of  absences  on  Monday.  The  Fore  River  Ship  Building  Company, 
over  a  period  of  two  months,  finds  a  consistent  average  of  10  per 
cent  of  absenteeism  on  this  day,  with,  oddly  enough,  Thursday 
morning  as  a  dose  second  with  7  per  cent.  The  Cleveland  Metal 
Products  Company  has  epitomised  its  situation  as  the  "Monday 
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habit."  The  caiisee  of  Mcmdajr's  prommence  are  legion.  A  great 
majority  of  executiveB  aeem  to  feel  that  much  of  the  Monday  ab< 
seoce  is  entirely  voluntary  and  could  be  avoided.  The  common 
practice  of  paying  on  Saturday  might  be  a  factor  in  this  question, 
for  with  his  pay  in  hie  pocket  and  a  day  and  a  half  off,  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  Jack  a  dull  boy — until  Monday  morning.  Almost 
any  pay-day  will  breed  a  certain  amount  of  absence.  Some  firms 
have  discontinued  the  Saturday  pay-day. 

The  time  of  day  also  enters  in.  The  Hood  Rubber  Company 
reports  a  10  per  cent  absenteeism  from  the  n^t  shift  as  against 
8  per  cent  from  the  day  shifts. 

The  days  after  holidays  come  in  for  their  quota  of  blame. 
TTie  Fore  River  Ship  Building  Company  quotes  an  increase  of 
3  per  cent  after  a  holiday.  In  a  large  university,  out  of  a  class  of 
thirty-^ght,  only  seven  reported  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  dass  on 
the  day  college  reopened.  Dr.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  in  a  study  of 
a  Cuban  cigar  factory,  says  that  the  Cubans  have  a  great  aversion 
to  working  on  Monday,  the  day  after  their  very  real  and  strenuous 
Sunday  holiday.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  force  appears;  those 
thai  do  come  arrive  late,  and  get  only  80  per  cent  as  much  done  as 
on  other  days. 

Let  us  consider  n^ct  some  of  those  things  which  have  more  to 
do  with  the  workers  personally.  The  sex  of  the  worker  makes  a 
difference.  Nearly  every  concern  which  employs  both  men  and 
women,  such  as,  for  example,  the  Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  and 
the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  finds  that,  not  only  is  there  a  higher  - 
turnover  among  the  women  than  among  the  men,  but  also  that  the 
percentage  of  absence  is  greater  in  the  case  of  the  women.  The 
A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company  carries  out  a  premium 
scheme  only  in  the  case  of  its  women  employes,  because  it  was 
among  them  that  the  greatest  amount  of  lateness  and  absence 
existed.  The  DennisoD  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  the 
best  source  of  information  on  this  point.  They  have  found  in  the 
factory  departments  an  absentee  record  of  5.2  per  cent  among  the 
women,  3.5  per  cent  among  the  men;  in  the  factory  clerical  depart- 
ments the  percentages  were  just  alike;  but  in  the  clerical  sales 
division,  again,  the  women  showed  2.6  per  cent  as  opposed  to  1.1  per 
cent  for  the  men.  In  Hie  office  force  there  was  thus  no  difference, 
while  in  the  factory  department  the  difference  was  striking.     In 
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general,  tardineBS  among  women  employee  probably  reete  upon  two 
nuun  elements,  physicallimitationsandhomereepoiusibilitiee.  Many 
girls  try  to  carry  on  a  home  job  and  a  shop  job  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  perhaps  a  safe  assumption  that  both  jobs  suffer. 

The  type  of  wage  payment  is  another  factor.  Does  the  pieoe 
worker,  because  he  can  hurry  and  make  up  lost  time,  and  because 
his  time  is  in  a  sense  his  own,  take  8  day  off  with  an  easier  conscience 
and  under  less  provocation  than  the  day  worker?  Certainly  it  is 
open  to  argument. 

Together  with  this  question  of  wages,  we  must  also  consider 
raises  in  salary.  Some  men  have  sud  increasing  pay  means  de- 
creasing attendance,  and  others  have  taken  the  opposite  view. 
The  Fisk  Rubber  Company  says  that  some  of  its  men,  who  make 
eight  dollars  a  day,  argue  that  they  can  make  enough  in  five  days. 
Hie  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Company  assumes  that  present 
h^  wages  lead  to  a  greats*  use  of  intoxicants  and  consequently  to 
more  frequent  "lay-offs."  On  the  other  hand,  these  last  few  years 
have  witnessed  all  kinds  of  bonus  systems,  profit-sharing  schemes 
and  blanket  raisers.  It  is  by  far  too  big  a  problem  to  warrant  any 
positiVis  statements. 

A  rather  nebulous  factor  in  absence  is  an  indefinite  thing  which 
we  might  label  as  the  discontent  of  the  worker.  This  discontent 
may  arise  from  conditions  outside  the  factory,  such  as  lack  of 
recreation  in  the  locality,  or  from  conditions  within  the  factory, 
such  as  dislike  of  his  particular  job  or  friction  with  his  foreman  or 
with  the  men  of  his  shift.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  or  to 
trace  the  definite  influence  of  an  element  of  discontent,  but  it  must 
be  mentioned  in  passing,  for  it  unquestionably  has  a  definite  effect. 

The  industrial  situation  and  the  condition  (A  the  labor  market 
play  a. very  important  rdle  in  latenesses  and  absences.  The  Cromp- 
ton-Knowlee  Company  accounts  for  nearly  all  its  absences  on  the 
ground  of  abundant  work.  In  addition  to  the  ease  of  obtaining  a 
new  job,  the  present  high  wages  make  the  financial  loss  of  an  idle 
day  or  two  a  matter  of  no  account.  The  Cleveland  Metal  Products 
Company  finds  that  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  absences  during  the  past  year,  and  they  attribute  them  to  this 
cause.  Tardiness  has  also  increased  in  this  firm,  running  a  little 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  their  entire  force.  The  Joseph  and  Feiss  Com- 
pany show  an  increase  in  absence  of  2,5  per  cent  per  day  in  1916 
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against  1.6  per  €eat  per  day  in  1915,  a  change  which  th^  attribute 
to  the  present  conditioD  of  the  labor  market.  In  a  la^e  shoe 
company  in  Philaddphia  conspicuous  signs  are  posted  calling  at- 
tention to  the  rules  regarding  absences  and  lateness,  but  one  <tf  the 
executives  admits  that  in  the  past  two  years  they  have  made  oo 
effort  to  enforce  them. 

As  a  last  cause  for  absence  we  place  the  weather.  It  is  per- 
haps because  this  reason  is  so  obvious,  that  no  one  has  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  analyse  it  carefully.  Probably  the  best  work  that 
has  been  done  in  this  connection  is  a  study  of  school  children  in 
New  York  City  and  in  Denver,  Colorado,  made  by  E.  J.  Dexter. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  ten-year  old  school  boy  and 
the  thirty-year  old  machinist,  and  yet  these  results  might  have 
some  comparative  value.  It  was  found  that  on  cloudy  days  attend- 
ance was  not  BO  good  as  on  bright  days.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  all 
absences  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  temperature  was  lowest,  and 
the  next  largest  group  occurred  when  the  thermometer  registered 
above  ninety  degrees.  Tlie  number  of  absences  increased  when  the 
humidity  was  high,  a  thing  not  so  hard  to  accoimt  for,  h^  humidity 
almost  invariably  causing  rain.  Oddly  enough  the  attendance  of 
the  boys  seemed  to  be  more  directly  affected  by  the  weather  than 
that  of  the  girls. 

There  are  other  causes  of  absence  for  which  firms  are  themselves 
directly  responsible.  Such  things  as  a  fluctuating  work  schedule 
and  shutting  down  for  inventory  quite  naturally  make  for  an  in- 
creased absentee  record.  The  workman  pays  for  this  in  time  lost. 
But  absences  of  this  nature  breed  labor  turnover,  and  for  labcff 
turnover  the  companies  pay.    Possibly  the  accounts  balance. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  causes.  Bemediee  muBt 
follow  and  of  these  there  are  two  kinds:  alleviation  and  preven- 
tion. Either  or  both  must  be  sought  and  tested  to  fit  individual 
and  localized  needs. 

We  have  said  that  one  of  the  causee  of  absence  is  lateness.  If 
therefore  we  do  away  with  lateness,  ipso  facto  we  may  cut  down 
absence.  The  "habit  of  lateness"  is  different.  A  student  in  a  large 
lecture  course  in  one  of  our  universities  came  to  class  five  minutes 
late  deven  times  in  succesmon.  Nearly  all  latenesses  occur  within 
the  first  half  hour;  95  per  cent  is  the  estimate  of  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company,  and  the  bulk  c^  this  95  per  crat  is  within  the  first  tes 
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minutee.  To  combat  this  condition,  this  company  levies  a  small 
fine  on  lateneesee  that  occur  within  the  opening  half  hour.  The 
Uttiveruty  student  may  be  given  half  cuta.  For  an  office  force,  it  is 
said  that  a  time  clock  is  a  great  incentive  to  develop  the  habit  of 
being  on  time — although  a  time  clock  ia  irritating  to  nearly  all  office 
men.  Often  a  timely  warning  wiU  serve  to  check  the  habit.  An 
executive  of  a  scientifically  managed  concern,  found  that  one  of  his 
stenographers  had  the  habit  of  being  a  little  l&te.  One  day  she 
failed  to  appear  at  all  and  he  advertised  for  another  stent^^pher. 
It  so  happened  that  she  had  a  legitimate  excuse  for  t\sa  particular 
absence;  but  when  her  lateness  record  was  shown  her  she  bad  no 
excuse  to  offer.  She  asked,  howev^,  for  another  chance,  and  dur* 
ing  a  period  of  three  months  since  that  time  she  has  not  been  late 
once.  The  habit,  however,  is  not  always  so  readily  and  willingly 
broken. 

The  question  of  docking  for  lateness  ia  much  the  same  as 
the  question  of  general  docking  for  absence.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  systems  which  apply  more  particularly  to  lateness  alone. 
Thus  for  example  in  the  Cleveland  Metal  Products  Company,  for 
any  fraction  of  time  under  fifteen  minutes,  a  man  is  recorded  as, 
and  docked  for,  the  full  fifteen  minutes.  The  Leeds  and  Northrop 
Company  have  a  five  and  ten  minute  plan.  If  a  man  is  late  five 
minutes  he  is  docked  half  an  hour,  ten  minutes  a  full  hour,  etc. 
Schemes  of  this  sort  meet  with  varying  success.  A  device  which 
brings  very'  real  results  is  one  which  makes  lateness  difficult.  If  a 
man  arrives  late  at  the  gate  of  the  Fore  River  Ship  Building  Com- 
pany and  feels  that  he  has  an  excuse,  his  case  has  first  to  be  referred 
to  the  chief  time  keeper  who  in  turn  refers  it  to  the  foreman.  If  the 
foreman  is  willing,  the  man  is  admitted.  It  is  found  that  the  ma- 
jority of  men  will  make  a  special  effort  to  be  on  time,  rather  than 
have  to  go  through  such  a  process.  At  Strawbridge  and  Clothier's 
store  in  Philadelphia  those  who  are  late  must  go  to  a  central  desk 
and  sign  a  slip,  with  the  result  that  latenesses  are  only  about  2.5 
per  cent  as  against  a  former  record  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  The 
J.  B.  Stetson  Company  requires  a  pass  to  be  obtained  before  the 
tardy  operative  is  allowed  to  enter  his  department.  These  passes 
are  then  ffied  and  kept  for  future  reference.  At  the  plant  of  the 
Plimpton  Press  the  "lates"  report  to  the  employment  department. 
Then  they  fill  out  a  "late"  tit^et  giving  the  operative's  name,  his 
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number  and  the  reason  for  his  tardiness.  Combined  with  this,  is 
a  sort  of  docking  system  also.  If  the  employe  is  excused  he  is  paid 
from  the  time  he  reports  to  his  work  place;  if  he  is  unexcused  tot 
any  time  before  8:30,  he  is  given  an  8:30  ticket  and  loses  all  time 
previous  to  that  hour.  The  average  per  cent  of  lateness  per  work- 
ing day  in  this  plant  is  now  only  2.47  per  cent. 

A  variety  of  other  devices  of  a  similar  nature  are  employed 
all  with  the  same  end  in  view,  namely,  to  put  a  premium  on  coming 
in  on  time,  by  making  it  financially  or  conspicuously  troublesome 
to  come  in  late. 

Docking  is  a  device  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  To  the 
piece  worker  docking  is,  perhaps,  not  serious  for  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  make  up  the  money  loss  by  extra'  effort.  The  day 
worker  does  not  have  this  opportunity.  The  Midvale  Sted 
Company  has  a  very  definite  system  of  fines  for  all  sorts  of 
minor  offences.  At  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company's  plant  any 
unexcused  lateness  is  fined  at  the  rate  of  time  and  half  time  salary 
rate.  The  Cerman  American  Button  Company  levies  a  small  fine 
for  lateness,  the  proceeds  from  which  are  placed  in  an  employes' 
trust  fund  for  the  financial  support  of  general  employes'  activities. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  agfunst  fining  systems.  Any 
such  system  becomes  dangerous  Unless  the  employes  know  where 
the  money  from  such  fines  goes.  Moreover,  a  fining  system  is  not 
usually  adequate,  for  many  employes  will  pay  the  fine  feeling  that 
in  so  doing,  all  responsibility  on  their  part  ceases. 

The  careful  records  of  lateness  and  absence  which  are  kept  in 
any  up-to-date  employment  department  serve  as  an  indirect  fining 
system,  since  a  man's  record  is  a  factor  in  determining  whether  he 
shall  receive  a  raise  for  which  be  has  apphed.  Thus,  in  combatit^ 
lateness  and  absence,  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company 
feels  it  is  fundamental  that  the  employes  shall  realise  that  those  in 
charge  know  how  often  they  are  late  and  how  often  theystay  out  all 
day.  To  this  end  the  firm  prepared  a  card  which  shows  the  total 
possible  number  of  hours  for  any  one  person  to  work,  making  allow- 
ance for  holidays,  shut-downs  and  things  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
employes'  record  is  kept  on  this  card  and  it  shows  at  a  fdf^ce  the 
comparison  between  the  actual  hours  which  he  has  worked  and  those 
which  he  might  have  worked.    These  cards  are  kept  with  other  in- 
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formation  and  often  form  the  haoB  for  Bfdary  raises  or  for  promotion, 
or  supply  the  grounds  on  which  either  may  be  refused. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  main  weaknesses  of  our  munio- 
ipal  governments  is  that  no  one  is  responsible.  Centering  respon- 
sibility for  civil  evils  tends  toremove  those  evils.  This  is  perhaps 
true  likewise  of  industry  in  general  and  of  our  problem  in  particular. 
The  ope  exception  to  this  has  been  the  case  where  the  responsibility 
has  been  centered  on  the  foreman  alone.  That  is  not  an  altogether 
fair  statement  either,  for  the  problem  of  absences  is  only  one  of  the 
many  that  a  foreman  has  to  solve.  We  have  seen  how  keeping  rec- 
ords is  one  way  of  centering  responsibility  and  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  concentration  of  responsibility  for  lateness  and  absence.  Jn  this 
;i2ILmi1iti""  ^^^  '^omiitinii  Kunwlrn  nrmmoiLi,  hf'''^^'^  that  _con- 
tinued  [^—'iFf  f"""  ^'S^  ftnthnhtv  is  the  hf^.  y^y  ^^  ltw>pi"B  •*^ 
sences  down  to  a  minimum.  CThe  absences  are  reviewed  by  the 
~^^era)  superintendmt,  and  by  the  works  superintenduit  who  in 
turn  take  them  up  with  the  department  foreman.  In  this  .way  the 
number  of  absentees  has  been  reduced  30  per  cent  within  the 
last  six  months.  The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  on  the 
other  hand  has  given  up  the  idea  of  concentrating  the  responsibility 
ob  the  foreman  atone.  One  of  the  most  efficient  methods  is  the 
posting  of  comparative  bulletins.  The  Crompton-Kuowles  Com- 
pany compiles  a  monthly  report  of  its  absentees,  and  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  foremen  to  make  a  good  report  that  stimulates  them  to  give 
this  problem  its  due  attention. 

In  1613,  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  began  posting  bulle- 
tins showing  latenesses  by  division,  and  the  standing  of  each  divi- 
sion in  reference  to  the  others.  Just  recently  absences  have  been 
added  to  this  bulletin.  From  1913  to  1016  latenesses  were  cut  down 
from  thirteen  per  one  thousand  to  nine.  Borrowing  this  idea  of 
stimulating  rivalry  between  the  departments,  Strawbridge  and 
Clothier  worked  out  a  similar  scheme.  At  first  the  bulletins  were 
not  issued  but  were  simply  sent  to  the  department  heads,  and  this 
system  alone  cut  latenesses  in  half.  Tlte  Lanston  Monotype  Com- 
pany also  posts  a  comparative  bulletin,  with  the  result  that  their 
absence  record,  while  never  very  high,  now  runs  less  than  2  per  cent. 

In  the  Bridgeport  plant  of  the  International  Silver  Company, 
rivalry  is  stimulated  among^the  various  departments,  by  posting  the 
record  of  their  service  reward  by  departments.    Within  each  de- 
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partmeBt  itself  a  bulletin  is  posted  ahowing  the  percentage  of  people 
earning  service  rewards  in  that  department.  To  the  department 
which  makes  the  best  record  in  a  given  week,  a  banner  is  awarded. 
This  seems  to  have  brought  results-  The  man  who  loses  his  service 
reward  is  laughed  at  by  his  comrades,  and  continued  absente^m 
threatens  his  popularity.  The  success  of  any  such  plan  will  depend 
very  largely  on  the  way  the  banner  is  presented. 

This  centering  of  responsibility  has  so  far  been  very  largely  in 
the  department.  In  order  to  improve  its  operation,  Strawbridge 
and  Clothier  adopted  a  plan  of  posting  the  names  of  those  who  were 
late  more  than  twice  in  the  same  week,  with  the  result  that  the  ratio 
was  fltOl  further  cut.  The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  sent 
out  a  series  of  absence  slips  to  each  department.  On  these  slips  are 
entered  all  absences,  whether  excused  or  unexcused.  The  slips  are 
BO  arranged  that  no  broken  time  can  appear  on  an  employe's  clock 
card  without  an  absence  slip  explaining  this  loss.  The  object  was 
to  make  sure  that  all  lost  time  was  reported.  With  this  record, 
tabulated  each  month,  individual  cases  are  taken  up  with  the  em- 
ployment department.  If  a  loss  is  due  to  an  operative's  home  duties 
she  is  asked  to  correct  it,  or  else  to  give  up  her  position.  This  cen- 
tering of  responsibility  by  the  posting  of  bulletins  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  power  of  publicity. 

Thus  far,  there  has  been  no  quarrel  with  the  adage  that  the  ab- 
sent are  always  guilty.  In  a  sense  this  is  correct,  for  all  these  sys- 
tems are  based  on  the  philosophy  that  the  absent  are  guilty — guilty 
in  the  sense  that  absence  is  an  individual  matter  over  which  a  con- 
cern has  no  control.  Herein  lies  the  point  of  difference,  for  there 
is  a  oontrot  that  can  be  and  should  be  exercised  by  the  employer. 
An  ounce  of  prevention  is  said  to  be  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  We 
have  just  been  discussing  the  pound  of  cure.  The  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  rather  a  new  departure. 

One  of  the  first  plans  which  has  been  put  into  practice  has  been 
the  rewarding  of  punctuality  and  regularity  by  means  of  bonuses. 
These  may  take  sever^  forms.  Some  are  piu-ely  cash,  some  are  cash 
plus  the  added  incentive  of  a  vacation,  some^^are  simply  tokens  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

The  Beacon  Falls  Kubber  Shoe  Company,  in  order  to  induce 
their  force  to  be  punctual  and  steady,  adopted  the  scheme  of  paying 
a  dollar  a  week  bonus  to  any  employe  who  turned  in  a  perfect  Ucket 
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for  a  week.  This  ha4  the  result  of  reducing  their  absentee  recent 
by  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  The  Detroit  Steel  Casting  Company  (pvea 
a  bonus  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  working  day  during  the  pay- 
roll period.  Thus  if  an  employe  works  a  thirteen-day  period  he 
receives  a  total  bonus  of  (3.25.  This  system  has  only  been  in  use 
since  July,  1816  and  has  not  had  time  to  prove  itself.  The  company 
feels  that  it  has  done  much  to  keep  the  men  steadily  at  their  jobs. 
At  the  Bridgeport  plant  of  the  International  Silver  Company  they, 
have  instituted  a  service  reward  scheme,  whereby  the  company  pays 
5  per  cent  of  a  man's  weekly  salary  if  he  is  neither  absent  nor  late 
during  the  week.  This  service  reward  is  paid  four  weeks  after  it  is 
earned,  providing^  of  course  the  man  is  still  in  their  employ.  At  the 
outset  only  69  per  cent  of  the  force  qualified  for  this  bonus.  At  the 
present  about  81  per  cent  qualify  and  the  percent^e  of  absence  and 
lateness  has  been  cut  from  46  per  cent  to  33  per  cent.  It  is  perhaps 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that  labor  oonditioos  in 
Bridgeport  have  been  about  as  acute  as  in  any  city  in  the  Union. 
The  bonuses  mentioned  so  far  have  simply  been  cash  payments. 

Some  concerns  go  even  further.  The  A.  M.  Collins  Manufac- 
turing Company,  for  example,  decided  upon  a  premium  of  a  week's 
vacation  with  full  pay  to  every  woman  employe  who  during  the  year 
had  not  lost  more  than  ten  full  days.  The  Saturday  half  day  is 
counted  as  a  full  day.  Absence  is  excused  in  cases  of , sickness  if  a 
doctor's  certificate  is  presented.  The  company  feels  that  while  all 
the  employes  should  have  a  vacation,  the  results  are  much  more 
beneficial  when  the  employe  knows  that  the  time  he  is  losing  is  not 
costing  him  money.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  employes  of  this  concern 
now  receive  a  vacation  with  pay.  The  I^eeds  and  Northrup  Com- 
pany give  a  bonus  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  extra  each  day,  i.e.,  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  week  to  those  employes  who  are  on  time  every  day. 
They  also  have  a  vacation  plan,  based  on  service.  Any  person  who 
has  worked  with  the  company  five  years  is  entitled  to  a  day's  holiday 
with  pay  for  each  year  he  has  been  with  the  company.  Thus  a  seven- 
year  man  will  get  a  seven-day  vacation  wth  pay  any  time  he  chooses 
between  May  and  September.  The  foremen  and  office  force  are 
allowed  to  take  their  vacations — and  in  their  cases  these  days  are 
extra  for  in  any  case  they  receive  a  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay, 
at  such  times  as  th^  see  fit,  a  day  at  a  time.  This  of  course  gives 
them  a  feding  that  th^  are  on  their  own  time  and  not  asking  any 
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favor  of  the  company.  Over  SO  pex  cent  of  the  preseDt  force  baa 
been  with  this  firm  five  ye&ra. 

The  Curtis  PubliBhing  Company,  as  a  recognition  of  satisfac- 
tory service,  based  on  miuBually  good  atteiidance  or  promptness, 
gives  out  each  year  a  aeries  of  tokens  as  awards.  This  may  take  the 
form  of  the  original  of  a  painting  reproduced  in  one  of  its  publications, 
or  a  set  of  books.  In  1915,  850  awards  were  given  out.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-ox  of  the  force  were  neither  late  nor  al»ent.  Five 
hundred  and  oxty-three  employes  were  not  late  during  the  year,  and 
92  had  a  perfect  attendance  record.  Twenty  employes  of  this  concern 
have  been  neithev  late  nor  absent  for  five  years.  The  Kerite  Cable 
Company  gives  turkeys  to  many  of  its  employes  each  Christmas. 

Several  other  concerns,  while  they  have  no  bonus  system  at 
present,  are  contemplating  the  establishment  of  one  in  the  near 
future.  The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  is  eontemplating 
to  pay  a  bonus  for  perfect  attendance  over  a  period  of  sue  weeks. 
They  expect  to  pay  this  in  a  pay  week  in  which  a  holiday  occui«, 
which  would  virtually  give  all  hour  workers  a  chance  to  pay  them- 
selves for  each  holiday  simply  by  being  present  every  working  day. 
For  this  purpose  the  working  year  is  divided  into  eight  periods  of 
about  thirty-eight  days  each.  The  Hood  Rubber  Company  also 
is  considering  giving  a  bonus,  and  many  others  have  plans  iit  the 


Another  factor,  ranged  on  the  preventive  aide,  is  that  of  home 
visiting.  This  method  suggests  both  cure  and  prevention.  It  may 
be  carried  on  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  employment  department, 
but  ia  often  done  by  firms  which  have  no  regular  employment  office. 
The  first  work  of  this  sort  was  developed  by  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany and  was  at  first  severely  criticized,  partly  from  the  fact,  as 
some  one  has  pointed  out,  that  this  concern  has  the  unfortunate 
habit  of  doing  thii^s  first.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  every  morning 
the  time  department  turns  over  to  the  investigating  staff  a  list  of 
absentees  of  the  previous  day.  Each  absentee  is  carefully  looked  up. 
The  result  has  been  that  where  f  ormwly  the  daily  absences  totalled 
about  10  per  cent,  the  number  is  now  lees  than  one  half  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  Cleveland  Metal  Products  ^Company  has  found  this  sys- 
tem most  aatisfaetory.  They  employ  two  nurses,  one  of  whom 
Btf^  in  the  dispensary  while  the  other  visits  absentees.    Theee 
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nuniefl  are  provided  with  automobilee  in  order  that  as  mueh  territory 
as  poBsible  may  be  covered.  The  visitB  of  one  nuise  cut  down  ab- 
eentees  in  this  concern  from  5  per  cent  to  3.6  per  cent,  and  by  employ- 
ing two  nurses  the  absenteeism  in  1915  was  only  1.9  per  cent.  The 
Bamberger  Department  Store  visits  the  employe  in  cases  of  sicknesB. 
Hart,  SchafTner  and  Marx  follow  out  this  same  idea,  working  through 
their  medical  department,  and  have  found  that  one  visit  from  the 
nurse,  is  in  almost  all  cases  sufficient  to  reform  the  imnecessory 
delinquent. 

By  no  means  all  of  such  plans  meet  with  entire  success.  We 
quote  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  from  the  Fisk  Rubber  Company — 

Tlw  ajratam  we  hod  in  effect  was  taXMaxstary  enough,  but  the  principle  eri- 
dentlf  WM  wrong  m  tb«  percentage  of  absent«ea  wu  not  out  to  uiy  extent.  Our 
plcm  of  operation  required  two  numee,  two  automobilea,  with  the  nnnrmnnrjr 
chanffeure,  and  three  clvkB  with  the  neoeaonry  aupervision.  After  s  while  the 
men  became  very  clever  with  their  excuoee,  and  aa  a  matter  of  fact  there  never 
was  ao  mueh  bowel  trouble  and  headaches  einoe  the  world  began.  To  mueh 
time  and  money  are  oonomnod  by  the  endeavor  to  visit  all  abaenteee.  I  think  the 
proper  way  to  handle  this  would  be  through  a  labor  tracer,  etc." 

The  work  of  employment  departments  must  not  be  overlooked 
as  an  element  in  the  ounce  of  prevention.  Many  of  these  today 
carry  on  physical  examinations  which  determine  the  physical  status 
of  a  man  before  he  ever  takes  a  job,  and  then  to  maintain  his  fitness 
after  he  has  come  to  work.  The  Joseph  and  Feiss  Company  main- 
tain a  physician,  an  oculist,  and  a  dentist  for  these  purposes. 

Another  feature  of  the  operation  of  an  employment  department 
is  the  following  up  of  the  work  of  a  man  after  he  has  taken  a  position. 
Thus  the  coupling  of  the  right  man  to  the  right  job  relieves  a  great 
deal  of  that  discontent  which  fosters  so  many  industrial  ilU.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not  possible  to  measure  discontent  in  figure8;(but 
it  is  obvious  that  a  man  contented  with  his  job  and  surroundings 
is  apt  to  work  more  steadily  than  one  who  is  not.  / 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  dajrs  about  "safety  first."  The 
application  of  this  slogan  to  industry  has  meant  the  material  cutting 
down  of  accidents,  and  this  has  meant  the  reduction  of  absences. 
For  instance  in  two  huge  steel  plants,  of  approumately  the  same 
sise,  plant  A  has  used  methods  to  prevent  accidents,  plant  X  has 
used  none.    In  plant  X,  in  the  steel  works,  the  number  of  days  lost 
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per  man  over  a  period  of  three  hundred  working  days  is  16.9  per 
cent.  In  plant  A  this  percentage  is  only  4.7  per  cent.  In  the 
yards  of  plant  X  the  average  daily  loss  is  4.2  per  cent,  while  in  plant 
A  it  is  just  half  that  or  2.1  per  cent.  In  this  campaign  of  "safety 
first"  the  workmen's  compensation  act  has  been  the  largest  single 
factor  in  the  reduction  of  accidents. 

The  prevention  of  unnecessary  fatigue  has  some  bearing  on  our 
problem,  as  it  avoids  lateness  and  perhaps  absence  during  the  next 
working  period.  The  Joseph  and  Feiss  Company  combats  fatigue 
by  a  change  of  work  at  given  periods.  A  certain  machine  company 
shuts  ofF  its  machinery  absolutely  during  a  stipulated  part  of  each 
day.     But  here  again  we  simply  have  opinions  and  no  figures. 

The  use  of  alcohol  is  an  ever  troublesome  problem.  Some 
firms  refuse  to  employ  a  drinking  man.  In  plants  where  there  is 
ni^t  work  and  nearby  saloons,  it  often  becomes  a  serious  problem 
to  get  the  men  to  return  to  the  shop  on  time  when  the  work  recom- 
mences, after  the  shut-down  at  midnight.  To  combat  this  condition 
the  Philadelphia  plant  of  the  Barrett  Company  shuts  down  for  only 
half  an  hour  at  midnight,  this  time  being  shortened  at  the  other  end. 
It  then  serves  coffee  to  its  employes  free  of  charge.  The  result  has 
been  that  of  the  seventy  men  who  used  to  go  out  at  this  time,  now 
only  four  leave  the  premises.  It  is  possible  that  desirable  lunch 
rooms  within  the  factory  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Specific  efforts  to  attack  the  problem  of  lateness  and  absence 
are  things  of  such  recent  origin,  that  many  of  them  seem  of  more 
theoretical  than  practical  value.  In  attacking  the  problem,  it  is 
well  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  personal  liberties 
of  any  employe  shall  be  interfered  with.  It  is  the  avoidable  and  un- 
necessary absence  and  lateness  that  are  the  objects  of  attack.  The 
difficulties  of  studying  the  general  problem  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  par^raph  of  a  recent  letter  from  a  large  silk  mill. 
It  is  typical. 

In  reply  to  your  requvt  for  informfttton  aa  to  lateoew  sad  sbaence  at  this 
plant,  we  must  state  that  while  we  are  at  present  employing  a  time  keeping  system 
which  adequately  informs  us  as  to  these  factors,  we  have  not  to  date  accumulated 
sufficient  data  to  be  of  praotieal  value  to  you  in  your  present  quest.  If  we  could 
ofTer  you  our  seasoned  information  a  year  from  date,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  of  any 
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The  nucleus  of  this  and  of  many  aimilar  letters  lies  in  the  last 
Bentence.  With  seasoned  data,  comee  action,  and  from  the  present 
indications  of  this  newer  conception  of  the  relations  of  employer  and 
the  employe,  we  take  the  hberty  to  assume  that  in  this  action,  we 
shall  find  continued  support  for  our  second  heresy,  that  the  absent 
are  not  of  necessity  guilty  and  lessened  evidence  for  our  first,  that 
the  absent  are  not  of  necessity  conspicuous. 
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CONCLUSIONS  FROM  A  SURVEY  OF  OVER  FIVE  HUN- 
.    DEED  EMPLOYES'  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

Bt  W.  L.  Chandler, 
Dodge  Manufuturing  Compwiy,  Miatutwakk,  Indiooa. 

The  employes'  beae&t  association  ia  the  result  of  evolution 
and  has  apparently  come  about  through  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  codperate  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Capital  has  but  recently 
awakened  to  the  value  of  these  oi^anizations  in  steadying  the  force 
and  in  reducing  some  of  the  unmeasured  leaks  of  business. 

No  method  has  as  yet  been  accepted  as  showing  clearly  the  cost 
of  absenteeism,  or  the  loss  of  both  quality  and  quantity  of  produc- 
tion due  to  workmen  being  harassed  by  debt  incurred  throt^h  dck- 
ness,  or  to  dragging  themselves  around  in  an  effort  to  fight  off 
disease  without  proper  medical  attention.  The  presence  of  such 
losses  is  obvious  on  most  casual  consideration  of  the  subject.  Con- 
sequently, the  only  problems  are  those  of  measurii^  th^  amount  of 
loea  and  of  devising  methods  of  loss  reduction.  We  may  utilize 
the  employes'  benefit  association  for  the  mutual  relief  of  employe 
and  employer  from  such  conditions.  This  has  proven  one  very 
effective  means  of  reducing  some  of  these  newly  recognised  leaks. 

Some  employers  for  many  years  have  been  co6perating  with 
associations  amoi^  their  employes.  However,  it  is  only  in  the  last 
few  years  that  capital  eau  claim  to  have  frankly  acknowledged  the 
value  to  the  employer  of  these  associations.  Recentiy  various  stock 
insurance  companies  have  been  sitting  up  and  takii^  notice  of  the 
possibilities  for  them  in  this  new  era  which  is  developing.  In  addi- 
tion to  increased  activity  of  the  companies  regularly  writing  sick 
and  accident  business,  some  of  the  larger  companies  are  now  offering 
group  insurance  through  employers  in  such  forms  that  premiums 
are  paid  to  the  insurance  companies  monthly  by  the  employers. 
The  entire  cost  is  absorbed  by  some  corporations  in  connection  with 
their  welfare  work  while  others  collect  from  the  employes  through 
the  pay  envelopes  for  part  or  all  of  the  premiums.  Some  of  this 
group  insurance  embraces  life  insurance  only.  As  a  stabilizer  of 
labor,  life  insurance  does  not  seem  to  me  to  embody  enough  of  the 
166 
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great  eesentialB  which  attract  the  men.  Any  gratuity  receives  a 
welcome,  but  the  money  spent  by  an  employer  for  life  insurance 
premiums  might  be  used  in  other  ways  to  greater  advantage  to  both 
employer  and  employe.  Group  health  and  accident  insurance  is 
something  which  can  more  readily  be  visualized  by  the  average 
man  and  as  a  stabilizer  produces  more  favorable  results  than  group 
life  insurance. 

The  greater  the  frequency  with  which  a  man  feeU  Ote  benejUt 
derived  from  a  graiuiiy  or  an  inveaimeni,  the  more  ke  will  appreciate  U. 
In  an  average  working  force  of  one  thousand  men,  seven  will  die 
each  year.  In  such  a  force  then  the  group  life  insurance  plan  will 
demonstrate  its  value  to  the  employes  less  than  once  a  month  and 
then  very  few  employes  hear  about  the  payment  of  the  benefits. 
In  such  a  force  of  one  thousand  men  someone  is  always  either  hurt 
or  sick  and  frequent  contact  of  the  individual  employe  with  the 
disability  benefits  is  secured  either  through  his  being  a  beneficiary 
himself,  or  because  he  is  serving  on  sick  visiting  conmiittees  or  in 
other  ways  seee  benefits  going  far  to  relieve  his  friends  in  times  of 
need. 

Employes'  benefit  associations  usually  operate  without  much 
overhead  expense.  There  is  some  expense  of  operation  but  the 
employer  usually  pays  it.  He  does  not  always  realise  it,  but  he 
pays  it  just  the  same.  In  some  few  cases  the  secretary  circulates 
amoi^  the  members  collecting  dues  at  regular  intervals.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  conclude  that  this  is  always  on  company  time, 
resulting  in  relatively  heavy  cost  to  the  employer.  However,  in 
most  cases  dues  of  the  members  are  collected  through  the  paymaster 
as  an  accommodation  to  the  organization.  This  plan  is  far  more 
effective  for  the  association  and  coats  the  employer  lees  than  the 
former  method. 

Having  almost  no  overhead  expense,  the  association  can  tumdle 
business  practically  at  coet  and  in  many  cases,  through  having  out- 
side income,  for  less  than  cost. 

An  employer,  who  is  aware  of  the  value  to  him  of  having  all 
employes  become  members  of  their  benefit  association,  may  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  association  and  thus 
foster  the  oi^nization  operated  by  the  men  themselves,  but  his 
interest  should  not  lead  him  beyond  the  point  of  cooperation. 
The  membera  ahottld  kruno  thai  they  are  operating  their  own  attodaiion. 
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An  employer 's  dollar  spent  in  this  way  wilt  go  much  farther  than 
when  part  of  it  must  be  diverted  from  payment  of  losses  to  cover 
the  overhead  of  a  stock  company.  Stock  companies  have  a  wonder- 
ful field  of  usefulness  but  they  are  by  force  of  circumstances  unable 
to  compete  with  the  employes'  benefit  associations. 

No  form  of  insurance  will  sell  itself.  In  associations  operated 
byemployeswitbout  the  cooperation  of  the  employers  the  percentage 
of  members  to  total  number  of  employes  varies  from  two  per  cent 
upward,  the  average  being  about  thirty  per  cent.  In  cases  where 
the  employers  cooperated  in  jointly  managing  the  associations  the 
average  was  over  sixty  per  cent,  and  where  the  employers  managed 
the  associations  alone  the  average  was  over  seventy-five  per  cent. 
This  points  to  one  very  important  moral,  and  embraces  one  of  the 
essential  features  of  organizing  such  an  association.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  shows  very  forcefully  the  need  for  reoi^anizing  a  great 
many  of  the  associations  now  in  existence.  Consequently,  I  beheve 
those  features  which  are  essential  for  organiiing  will  be  equally 
essential  when  reorganizing  an  association. 

This  was  the  condition  that  confronted  the  Dodge  Manufactur- 
ing Company's  mutual  rehef  association  two  or  three  years  ago. 
The  association  was  about  to  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
The  corporation  had  maintained  the  attitdueof  allowing  the  employes 
absolutely  a  free  rein.  Some  of  our  directors,  felt  very  strongly 
on  this  subject.  The  result  was  that  in  attempting  to  allow  the 
employee  to  exercise  their  own  judgement  without  interference  from 
the  corporation,  we  were,  in  reaUty,  depriving  them  of  the  oounsd 
and  benefits  which  they  might  recdve  from  directors  and  officers. 
Efforts  had  been  made  for  several  years  to  urge  the  officers  of  the 
benefit  association  to  campaign  for  new  member8,.and  quite  a  fittle 
stimulant  was  thus  administered.  The  membership  continued, 
however,  with  shght  fluctuation,  to  include  between  thirty-five  and 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  employes.  It  seemed  quite  evident  that  some- 
'  thing  was  lacking ;  that  this  proposition  must  be  studied  just  as  any 
other  problem  of  product,  equipment  or  labor.  We  set  out  to  do 
that,  making  up  a  questionnaire  which  went  to  a  number  of  corpora- 
tions who  we  believed  might  be  operating  benefit  associations. 
We  made  notations  of  the  various  problems  that  suggested  them- 
selves, and  which  we  then  set  out  to  solve.  It  developed  that  we 
had  seventy-two  problems  for  the  solution  of  which  we  must  secure 
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data.  We  found  that  the  department  of  labor  at  WaahingtOQ  could 
give  ufl  a  great  volume  of  data  from  which  we  were  enabled  to  com- 
pile percentages  and  other  figures  to  aid  in  solving  these  problems. 
This,  together  with  the  information  received  in  answer  to  our 
questionnaire,  gave  us  considerably  more  data  than  we  had  antici- 
pated when  we  started  out. 

Statistics  themselves  avail  httle  in  the  brief  consideration  of  so 
important  a  subject ;  sufiSce  it  to  say  that  data  were  secured  covering 
approximately  six  hundred  benefit  assodationB,  and  copies  of  the 
by-laws  were  received  from  seventy-eight.  We  digested  them  as 
beat  we  could.  For  convenience  in  studying  the  various  by-laws, 
we  cut  them  up,  and  where  necessary  made  digests  of  the  individual 
provisions;  so  that,  by  means  of  a  card  file,  we  were  able  to  gather 
into  one  group  the  various  provisions  for  handling  the  numerous 
situations  that  arise,  such  as  the  duties  of  officers,  amounts  of 
benefits,  and  administration  problems  generally.  From  this  card 
file  we  compiled  a  set  of  by-laws  which  were  then  submitted  to  the 
members  of  our  own  association,  who  were  asked  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  go  over  the  matter  thoroughly.  This  committee,  repre- 
s^ting  the  different  departments  in  the  plant,  met  on  "company 
time"  one  afternoon  a  week  for  about  three  months,  with  the  result 
that  our  present  by-laws  include  what,  to  that  committee,  seemed 
to  be  the  beet  features  of  the  seventy-eight. 

Thus,  the  corporation  was  of  benefit  to  the  association:  first, 
in  securing  for  it  this  volume  of  data  that  it  might  reorganise:  sec- 
ond, we  were  able  to^  show  it  that  above  all  its  plan  must  be  attabc- 
tive.  The  association  is  in  the  businees  of  selling  insurance;  it  must 
have  a  proposition  which  can  be  readily  sold  to  the  ^nployes.  We 
were  able  to  show  it  some  of  the  psychological  features  of  the  prop- 
osition, not  through  a  definite  study  of  psychology,  but  by  bringing 
the  members  to  see  the  ^ect  of  certain  methods  of  procedure  on 
prospective  members.  One  point  was  kept  forcibly  in  mind  con- 
tinuously: The  entire  plan  of  reorganisoHon  mtMf  be  above  suspicion. 
There  must  he  nothing  about  it  which  would  permit  the  suggestion, 
by  those  of  perverted  mind,  that  the  corporation  had  any  motive 
other  than  the  best  interests  of  tiie  employes.  AU  decisions  vme  to 
be  made  by  the  emploj/ee.  We  took  pains  to  place  before  them,  how- 
ever, all  of  the  facte,  both  for  and  against  each  proposition  on  which 
they  were  to  ballot,  so  that  they  were  benefited  by  the  experience 
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and  judgment  of  those  who  had  experience  in  insurance  matters  and 
salee  promotion,  and  in  addition,  the  fadlities  for  securing  informa- 
tion. 

One  point  stands  6ut  forcibly:  No  matter  how  good  the  plan,  U 
wiH  not  seU  itaelf.  It  must  have  barbs  on  it;  it  must  not  work  too 
sotoothly.  There  must  be  things  happening  to  keep  alive  the  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  of  all  the  members.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
depend  upon  the  secretary  or  any  other  one  man  to  secure  all  of  the 
members;  all  employes  must  be  warmed  up  and  kept  warm  so  that 
a  new  man  coming  into  the  plant  will  immediately  feel  that  influence 
and  want  to  come  in. 

Instead  of  making  outright  donations  to  the  treasury  of  such 
an  association,  it  is  far  better  to  offer  boniues  to  the  members  for' 
the  accomplishment  of  certain  definite  results.  Gratuities  never 
develop  the  enthusiasm  which  follows  sustained  effort  made  to 
reach  a  certain  goal  and  to  earn  a  bonus  or  prize.  Convert  the  cam- 
paign for  members  into  a  game  wherein  each  member  may  become 
a  salesman  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  get  a  new  employe  into 
the  association.  The  effect  of  enthusiasm  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  membership  of  the  association  in  the  plants  of  the  Dodge 
Mantifactming  Company  doubled  in  the  month  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  by-laws. 

A  number  of  different  stimulants  were  tided  for  the  effect  upon 
both  members  and  prospective  members,  as  evidenced  by  the  per- 
centage of  employes  in  the  organization.  Our  biggest  stimulant  so 
far  has  been  that  of  dividends.  We  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  employes*  benefit  association  the  fact  that 
their  treasury  was  increasing  very  rapidly;  that  it  was  unfair  to  the 
members  to  retain  this  money  when  it  was  not  needed  by  the  associa- 
tion; that  they  could  and  should  declare  a  dividend  equivalent  to 
two  weeks'  dues.  There  was  considerable  hesitation,  however,  for 
fear  that  the  soundness  of  the  organization  m^t  be  jeopardised, 
but,  upon  thorough  consideration,  and  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  officers  of  the  corporation,  they  agreed  that  it  looked  perfectly 
safe.  To  save  bookkeeping,  this  dividend  was  declared  in  cash. 
Each  member  received  an  envelope  containing  his  dividend,  and 
bearii^  a  message  sttaing  that  the  organization  was  quite  prosperous ; 
hence  the  dividend.  The  amusing  part  of  the  experience  was  that 
the  membership  went  up  about  fifty  per  cent  in  the  next  six  monthSf 
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and  the  initiation  fees  from  this  influx  of  new  members  put  into  th« 
treasury  more  than  the  dividend  had  amounted  to.  Thus  the 
organisation  not  only  got  its  money  back,  but  increased  iie  member- 
ship  fifty  per  cent.  However,  the  greatest  value  came  out  of  the 
fact  that  after  the  first  dividend  was  ptud,  as  a  surprise  to  the  mem- 
bers, the  solvency  and  soundness  of  the  association  were  most 
emphatically  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  employes. 

Sucoeesive  dividends  seem  to  be  accepted  more  as  a  mati^r  of 
course.  Nevertheless,  demonstrations  of  strength  and  solvency 
must  be  made  at  intervals  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm.  This  will 
extend  the  influence  of  the  association  into  the  furthermost  comers 
of  a  plant. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  manage- 
ment of  auch  an  oi^anization  should  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  em- 
ployes. However,  I  do  not  favor  a  management  exclusivdy  of  the 
corporation.  In  ipy  opinion,  a  joint  management  should  secure 
the  counsel  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation,  and  the  interest,  en- 
thusiasm and  experience  of  the  employes;  thus  the  oganisation  is 
operated  for  the  best  interests  and  secures  the  greatest  enthuuasm 
of  all  concerned.  The  average  racecutive  being  of  the  individualistic 
type,  does  not  clearly  comprehend  the  viewpoint  of  the  general 
employe  who  is  of  the  collectivistic  type.  In  my  opinion,  the  joint 
plan  of  management  is  by  far  the  best  solution. 

To  revert  to  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  the  employes' 
benefit  association  in  general,  some  by-laws  of  other  organisations 
provide  that  one-half  of  the  board  of  directors  mud  be  appointed 
by  the  corporation;  the  other  half  by  the  employes.  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  to  provide  that "  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  board 
of  directors  shall  be  appointed  from  the  corporation  officers."  In 
fact,  I  prefer  to  say  nothing  about  this  phase  of  the  matter,  allowii^ 
the  entire  situation  to  rest  upon  its  merits.  The  men  will  be  very 
quick  to  know  who  among  the  officers  of  the  corporation  are  with 
them  and  competent  to  advise  them;  and  it  will  be  noticeable  that 
there  will  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  "railroad"  any- 
thing thfoi^h,  provided  that  the  corporation  officers  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  work,  are  with  them  and  keep  their  ear  to  the  ground. 

Some  one  to  serve  as  an  actuary  should  prove  valuable  in 
keeping  an  association  on  a  sound  basis.  One  familiar  with  in- 
surance problems  who  is  interested  in  piloting  the  organisation  may 
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well  be  Belected  and  held  respoosibte  to  the  ftasodation  for  the 
business  policy.  Such  a  man  may  be  found  among  the  raieeutaTes 
of  the  corporation.  Another  extremely  important  individual  is  the 
secretary.  He  should  be  elected  by  popular  vote  and  like  the  ac- 
tuary should  be  recognized  primarily  as  representing  the  interests 
of  members.  The  employer  may  indicate  a  willingness  that  these 
men  devote  the  necessary  time  to  association  activities  but  the 
final  choice  of  individuals  should  rest  with  the  members. 

One  thing  that  struck  me  very  forcibly  was  the  desirability 
of  voluntary  membership.  I  found  by  investigation  that  in  some 
of  the  organizations  where  membership  was  compulsory  for  em- 
ployes, interest  was  absolutely  lacking.  The  officers  of  such  an 
association  very  soon  become  dictatorial  in  their  attitude,  and  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  members  in  most  of  these 
organieations  look  upon  membership  as  a  burden  which  they  must 
cany  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs.  Thus  the  valu^  to  the  corporation 
was  absolutely  lost,  and  while  it  had  a  value  for  the  members,  they 
could  not  see  it,  and,  therefore,  it  ceased  to  exist  for  them.  There 
may  be  some  compulsory  organizations  that  are  not  subject  to  this 
criticism,  but  I  have  my  doubts. 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  association  in  the  plants  of  the 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Company,  no  old  members  dropped  out  but 
the  new  ones  were  of  lower  ages.  This  decreased  the  average  age. 
Where  the  peak  of  the  membership  curve  had  been  at  forty-one  to 
forty-five  years,  it  inoved  down  to  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  dckoess  may  be  greater  among 
the  higher  than  among  the  lower  agea.  A  set  of  charts  is  now  being 
prepared,  which  will  show  for  the  various  age  groups  the  relation 
between  membership  and  the  number  of  days  off  due  to  sickness  or 
accident  and  the  cumber  of  cases  of  each.  Indications  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  my  previous  ideas  may  be  upeet. 

An  important  feature  is  that  of  "waiting  time."  The  charts 
which  I  have  prepared  on  this  point  show  that  the  bulk  of  disability 
cases  are  of  short  duration.  The  cases  of  six  days'  duration  form 
sixteen  per  cent  of  the  total  cases  of  more  than  three  days'  disability. 
I  beheve  that  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  pay  benefits  for  disability 
of  less  than  three  days;  first,  because  of  the  high  cost,  and  second, 
because  an  employe  who  is  at  all  provident  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
financing  himself  for  a  three  days'  sickness. 
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Much  discuBsioa  was  given  to  the  matter  of  the  total  amount 
of  disability  for  which  the  employes'  benefit  association  should  pay. 
The  most  popular  selection  was  thirteen  weeks.  Some  pay  for 
twenty-six  weeks,  while  others  have  difTevent  provisiona.  As  an 
illustration  of  some  of  the  features  developed  by  the  charts  I  have 
prepared,  we  shall  assume  uniform  dues  of  ten  cents  per  week  for 
sick  benefits.  With  three  days'  waiting  time,  it  is  possible  to  pay 
benefits  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  thirteen  weeks.  If  the  waiting 
time  were  increased  to  seven  days,  the  benefits  could  be  increased 
to  nineteen  weeks  without  any  change  in  the  dues.  If  the  waiting 
time  were  made  thirteen  days  as  in  most  compensation  laws,  the 
benefits  could  be  paid  for  twenty-six  weeks.  This  shows  the  effect  of 
waiting  time  and  the  relation  between  waiting  time  and  the  dura- 
tion  of  cases. 

Many  employes'  benefit  associations  provide  what  might  be 
called  "step-down"  benefits.  That  is,  Sl.OO  a  day  for  the  first 
thirteen  weeks;  sevmty-five  cents  a  day  for  the  neact  thirteen  weeks; 
fifty  cents  a  day  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks,  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  day  for  the  balance  of  the  twelve  months.  Others  pay  small 
benefits  as  long  as  one  lives  and  continues  disabled. 

I  have  prepared  a  number  of  very  interesting  charts  on  these 
benefits  and  rates.  For  example,  step-down  benefits  throughout 
fifty-two  weeks  mentioned  above  of  Sl.OO,  seventy-five  cents,  fifty 
cents  and  twenty-five  cents,  would  require  dues  of  a  trifie  less  than 
fourteen  cents  per  week  per  member — other  combinations  in  about 
that  proportion.  If  it  was  desired  to  extend  these  benefits  as  long 
as  disability  continued,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  only  two  cents 
per  week  per  member.  These  rates  are  based  on  a  factor  of  safety 
of  one-third.  In  other  words,  experience  should  not  exceed  two- 
Uiirds  of  the  rate.  This,  however,  is  a  necessary  provision  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  statistics  from  which  these  rates  were  made  are 
taken  from  the  Dodge  employes'  benefit  association,  and  checked  up 
against  the  rather  crude  figures  compiled  from  the  statistics  of  six 
hundred  organizations.  They  appear  to  be  perfectly  safe.  I  very 
much  favor  the  step-down  benefits,  but  expenence  has  shown  that 
it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  employes  to  realize  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding for  a  long-time  sickness.  They  are  all  so  cocksure  that  con- 
tinued sickness  will  only  be  experienced  by  the  other  fellow. 

There  are  two  methods  of  coiiectii^  revenue.    One  plan  is 
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by  levying  assessments.  Fsycholo^cally,  asseestnenta  are  wrong; 
dead  wroqg.  It  is  true  that  no  matter  how  you  collect  the  money, 
the  amowit  needed  is  essentially  the  same,  but  to  the  average  niind, 
an  assessment  plan  seems  to  be  always  working  over  time.  The 
men  imagine  that  they  are  paying  twice  the  amount  that  is  roally 
being  collected,  and  that  the  assessments  come  twice  as  often  as  the 
facts  really  show.  Regular  dues  at  regular  intervals  are  much 
more  satisfactory  from  every  standpoint.  A  member  knows  months 
in  advance  just  how  much  his  dues  are  to  lie  and  when  they  are 
to  be  collected.  Therefore,  he  is  never  surprised  when  they  are 
deducted  from  his  pay.  In  settling  upon  regular  dues,  it  is  naturally 
necessary  to  make  these  dues  sufEciently  lai^e  to  take  care  of  t^e 
fluctuations  in  benefits  in  order  that  the  b^iaury  may  be  kept  intact, 
and  the  need  for  assessments  eliminated.  Experience  shows  that 
the  fluctuations  in  benefite  are  not  extreme;  and  with  a  fair-sised 
treasury,  the  organization  is  able  to  navigate  successfully  with 
dues  very  shghtly  in  excess  of  average  requirements. 

The  question  of  dues  appears  to  be  a  difficult  problem,  but  in 
reahty  is  comparatively  simple  when  one  has  access  to  the  charts 
prepared  on  the  subject.  The  logical  method  is  to  first  settle  upon 
the  benefits  that  are  to  be  paid,  and  then  compute  the  necessary 
dues  to  secure  these  benefits.  It  makes  a  big  difference  whether  all 
members  pay  the  same  dues,  or  whether  one  member  may  select 
benefits  that  suit  him  and  pay  dues  accordingly.  For  instance,  the 
dues  above  quoted,  or'  step-down  benefits,  are  based  upon  a  plan 
whereby  all  members  of  the  employes'  benefit  association  pay  the 
same  dues,  or,  in  a  large  organization,  at  least  enough  of  the  mem- 
bers pay  dues  on  a  uniform  plan  to  provide  a  satisfactory  avdrage 
experience.  Stock  companies  writing  sick  and  accident  insurance 
pohcies  find  a  policy  paying  SI  ,00  a  day  benefits  with  a  premium 
of  $1.00  a  montha  ready  seller.  Thisfurnishes  us  a  guide  upon  which 
to  work,  although  I  have  found  it  operates  better  to  quote  rates  in 
terms  of  weeks.  The  amounts  look  smaller,  and  the  average  em- 
ploye is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  his  weekly  wage.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  to  employ  a  language  which  be  can  readily  under- 
stand. Ten  cents  a  week  seems  to  be  quite  popular,  although  our 
experience  shows  conclusively  that  the  men  do  not  hesitate  to  pay 
for  anything  in  which  they  see  value. 

Another  extremely  desirable  feature  of  this  organisation  is 
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tbftt,  according  to  the  by-laws,  the  organization  may  do  anything  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  its  members.  Under  this  provision, 
the  association  organized  a  thrift  club.  In  this  thrift  club  any 
employe  may  authorize  the  association  to  deduct  from  his  weekly 
pay  any  multiple  of  twenty-five  cents.  This  must  be  left  in  the 
association  treasury  for  at  least  fourteen  weeks;  if  left  twenty-six 
weeks  or  more,  it  will  draw  four  per  cent  interest.  This  interest, 
Uke  the  dividends,  for  psychological  reasons,  is  paid  in  cash  and  not 
credited  to  the  account.  This  acts  not  only  for  the  employe's 
benefit,  but  as  the  following  incidente  will  show,  is  of  great  value  to 
the  corporation.  When  this  thrift  club  was  first  started,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Employes'  Benefit  Association  made  it  a  point  to  visit 
all  of  the  spendthrifts  throughout  the  plant,  making  a  special  cam- 
paign with  them  first.  Man  after  man  declared,  "If  the  company 
will  raise  my  pay,  I  will  be  glad  to  go  into  it,  but  I  can't  live  on  my 
present  wage,  let  alone  allowing  you  to  deduct  anything  for  your 
thrift  club."  Each  of  these  fellows  was  appealed  to  further;  he  was 
urged  to  allow  twenty-five  cents  to  be  deducted  from  bis  weekly 
pay  on  the  grounds  that  the  secretary  wanted  the  moral  effect  of 
his  name  to  influence  other  fellows  who  needed  the  benefit  of  such 
a  plan.  All  of  these  said  that  they  believed  in  the  plan  and  were 
finally  induced  to  lend  their  influence  that  way.  As  the  weeks 
pn^ressed,  the  secretary  made  it  a  point  to  see  these  fellows  whose 
wages  were  "inadequate"  and  casually  impressed  them  with  the 
fact  that  this  amount  was  cUmbing.  This,  coupled  with  the  thought 
that  they  had  induced  so  many  others  to  join  the  thrift  club,  brought 
about  the  result  that  they  volunteered  to  double  the  amounts  until, 
within  ten  weeks,  not  one  of  them  was  saving  less  than  12.00  a  week; 
some  as  high  as  SIO.OO.  Before  the  fourteen  weeks  are  up  for  any 
thrift  member,  the  secretary  makes  it  a  point  to  see  him  and  ascer- 
tain what  he  proposes  to  do  with  his  money  when  he  gets  it.  One  of 
the  follows  who  had  been  most  enthusiastic  in  the  contention  that 
he  could  not  live  on  his  wage,  said  that  he  was  going  to  have  some- 
tiling  that  be  had  never  before  had  in  his  lite,  and  that  was  a  bank 
account.  Another  fellow  said  that  be  had  been  married  for  fifteen  - 
years  and  had  been  head  over  heels  in  debt  all  that  time,  and  that 
he  was  going  to  spend  115.00  of  his  saving  for  new  clothes  for  his 
family,  and  that  the  balance  would  pay  "every  debt  he  had  on 
earth,"  so  that  by  continuing  in  the  thrift  club  he  would  be  able 
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to  "look  everybody  square  in  ttie  eye,"  and\eep  out  of  debt  in  tiie 
future. 

The  corporation  benefits  in  all  of  this  from  the  very  valuable 
fact  that  these  men,  who  formerly  considered  their  w^es  inade- 
quate, have  demonstrated  to  their  eatisfaction  that  it  was  not  in- 
adequacy but  carelessness  that  had  prevented  them  from  saving 
money. 

One  case  is  interesting;  one  member  had  accumulated  $50;  his 
fourteen  weeks  were  not  yet  up,  but  his  wife  was  operated  upon,  and 
and  the  doctor's  bill  was  $64.  The  doctor  told  him  that  if  he  would 
"scare  up"  the  cash  right  away,  he  would  make  it  $50.  He  came  to 
the  secretary  almost  breathless  to  see  if  he  could  get  his  $50.  It 
was  gladly  given  him,  and  he  saved  $14. 

The  boys  are  saving  through  this  means  to  get  married;  for 
winter  clothing;  for  coal,  and  alt  sorts  of  things  they  wfmt  and  need, 
including,  in  one  case,  a  Ford.  The  man  who  saved  for  the  Ford  ia 
the  warmest  booster  we  have. 

A  man  who  is  proud  of  the  employes'  benefit  association  or  of 
the  thrift  club,  or  baseball  team,  or  band,  must  unconsciously  have 
a  good  regard  for  the  plant  and  organization  behind  it;  which, 
barring  irritance  of  some  form  to  disturb  the  situation,  will  build 
for  a  low  labor  turnover. 
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Bt  MoRBia  Llbwdlltn  Cookb, 

The  European  War  has  develofied  into  a  high-powered  adver- 
tisemeiit  for  commututy  organization,  for  the  scientific  in  manage- 
ment and  even  for  capacity  in  the  individual.  Notwithgtanding 
much  that  might  be  cited  to  the  contrary,  our  great  national  dedre 
is  to  be  efficient  in  both  government  and  industry.  Individually  and 
as  a  people  we  are  almost  relentlessly  seeking  the  bases  of  such  Effi- 
ciency; and  we  use  the  word  capitalised  as  a  synonym  for  the  maxi-  . 
.mum  of  considered  well-being.  This  can  be  affirmed  notwithatanding 
what  ap[)ears  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  fact  in  oiu*  current  indus- 
trial development,  i.e.,  that  more  and  more  our  people  refuse  to  be 
efficient  beyond  their  own  desires.  As  the  late  Robert  G.  Valentine 
expressed  it — perhaps  a  bit  more  emphatically  than  is  warranted  by 
developmento  to  date — "the  days  of  compulsion — ^the  days  of  serv- 
ice without  consent — are  over.  ....  In  all  those  areas  of  life 
wherein  man  deals  with  man  great  breaches  have  been  made  in  the 
ranks  of  compulsion."  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume 
either  that  this  greater  liberty  of  action  demanded  by  the  individual 
necessarily  makes  for  inefficiency  or  that  it  acts  as  a  challenge  to  in- 
dividual as  opposed  to  group  leadership. 

Apparently  the  New  World  has  little  to  gain  from  any  blind 
copying  of  foreign  models  in  this  matter  of  industrial  oi^aniEation 
and  control.  German  efficiency  both  in  government  and  industry 
depends  on  a  philosophy  absolutely  inconsistent  not  only  with  Amer- 
ican traditions  but  with  American  ideals.  In  view  <d  the  virtual 
abandonment  "  for  the  period  of  the  war  "  of  the  fabric  of  induatrial 
practises  and  mechaniems  built  up  in  Great  Britain  during  two  gener- 
ations lai^ly  by  the  labor  unions,  we  are  warranted  in  viewing  what 
Vfos  the  British  induatrial  system  with  something  more  than  sus- 
incion.  Are  we  not  warranted  in  the  belief  that  there  is  in  the  mak- 
ing in  America  a  scheme  of  direction  and  control  both  for  govern- 
ment and  for  industry  vastly  more  efficient  and  at  the  same  time 
vast^  more  democratic  than  has  heretofore  been  deemed  possible? 
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Souit  AspBCTB  OF  Akbbican  Supbhiobttt 

American  life  has  a  decided  advantage  over  that  on  the  con- 
tinent or  in  Great  Britain  in  the  more  numerous  points  of  contact 
between  groups — if  indeed  there  is  not  with  us  a  more  genuine  imder- 
standing  between  claesee.  Then,  notwithstandii^  much  that  at 
times  seems  to  ai^e  against  it,  ia  there  not  'among  our  people  a 
deeper  response  of  the  individual  to  the  Authority  within  himself 
than  is  to  be  found  among  other  peoples?  With  these  two  points  in 
our  favor  and  when  as  a  nation  we  have  grasped  more  completely 
the  significance  of  that  union  within  industry  of  science  and  co6pera-  , 
tion  which  we  call  scientific  management,  may  there  not  be  broi^ht 
about  an  American  efficiency — at  once  an  expression  of  the  in- 
dividualism of  our  forefathers  and  the  vehicle  for  our  more  recent 
collective  aspirations?  The  sanctions  of  this  system  will  not  be 
militaristic  as  are  those  encountered  even  on  the  industrial  side  of 
German  life.  It  will  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  that  type  of  group  actioD 
which  ia  BO  largely  responsible  for  "muddling"  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  we  have  the  r^t  to  expect  that  pervading  its 
every  activity  there  will  be  something  of  the  spirit — ^the  tian  of  the 
France  of  our  dreams  and  of  present-day  realities. 

We  Americans  cannot  put  our  trust  in  the  much  heralded  Ger- 
man efficiency  for  it  gives  us  a  kind  of  science  but  no  genuine  co- 
operation. Science  without  cooperation  is  a  relatively  lifeless 
thing.  America's  h^h  calling  is  to  prove  for  our  common  humanity 
that  there  is  a  method  of  production  growing  out  of  individualistic 
leadership  coupled  with  an  essentially  democratic  control  which  is 
not  only  more  conducive  to  race-happiness  but  which  in  its  very 
nature  is  scientific  and  is  designed  to  outstrip  any  system  which 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  military  or  an  autocratic  regime  such  as  is 
found  in  Germany.  Military  efficiency,  it  must  be  remembered, 
consists  largely  in  the  ability  to  mass  the  greatest  possible  strength 
at  a  given  place  at  a  given  moment.  Industry  on  the  other  hand 
struj^les  rather  for  steady  periormance.  Peaks  or  depreesioos  in 
either  demand  or  output  in  industry  are  to  be  regretted.  The 
"supreme  moments  "  of  the  battlefield  are  taboo  and  even  spectacu- 
lar campaigns  rarely  result  in  permanent  improvement. 
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THB  MOTIMBNT  FOB  InDUSTBIAL  DaUOCBACT 

We  caQ  admit  that  the  movement  for  industiial  democracy  ia 
this  country  in  its  more  obvious  aspects  has  been  largely  away  from 
rather  than  toward  science  and  cooperation.  But  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  organized  labor  movement  in  the  United  States 
must  in  the  near  future  dig  itself  in  along  a  front  somewhat  different 
from  the  one  it  has  occupied  in  £ngland,  and  by  reflection  in  this 
country,  for  a  generation  or  two  past.  Some  at  least  of  the  faces  of 
this  new  formation  seem  reasonably  clear.  -^ 

Two  men  having  formed  a  partnership  may  adopt  any  one  of 
three  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  One  of  the  partners 
may  be  put  in  supreme  command,  repressed  or  understood,  or  all  . 
matters  of  moment  can  be  decided  by  joint  action,  or  there  may  be 
an  assignment  of  function  as  between  the  two  partners  so  that  one 
is  supreme  in  say  selling  and  finance,  while  the  other  has  the  final 
decision  as  to  manufacturing.  This  is  a  statement  in  very  simple 
terms  of  a  problem  common  to  all  management.  Upon  the  relation 
thus  established  between  the  individual  and  the  group  depends  the 
conduct  of  a  city  or  a  nation,  of  a  single  manufacturing  establish- 
ment or  of  an  industry. 

A  partnership  of  two  men  is  admittedly  a  simple  form  of  human 
codperation,  but  immediately  the  question  of  individual  versus  group 
direction  and  control  presents  itself.  To  enlai^e  this  group  from  two 
to  the  hundred  millions  of  population  in  the  United  States  does  not 
alter  the  underlying  philosophy  or  mterfere  with  the  scientific  de- 
termination of  the  proper  field  in  which  group  and  individual 
action  should  each  operate. 

Government  began  with  the  unhampered  will  of  the  strongest 
single  individual  and  under  democracjr's  warming  influence  has 
broadened  out  until  larger  and  larger  groups  eventually  control  po- 
litical action.  In  this  transition  from  a  regime  in  which  the  ad- 
ministrative program  of  an  individual  was  enforced  by  the  selfsame' 
individual,  to  the  present  time  where  in  matters  of  government — 
if  not  of  industry — all  administration  is  supposed  to  find  its  warrant 
in  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We  have  not  always  made  the 
sharp  distinction  which  appears  necessary  between  the  administra- 
tive' code  itself  and  the  authority  which  vitalizes  it  into  action. 
The  democratic  ideal  would  appear  to  be  adminiatraUon  by  indi- 
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viduals  with  cc^eotive  proaaure  when  neceasary,  rather  than  too 
much  iosbteDce  on  the  part  of  individuids. 

SoHX)  Rbcbnt  Political  a»d  IifDnsTBUL  Tbndbhcibs 

Recently  there  has  been  noticeable  in  the  political  thinking,of 
the  United  States  a  demand  for  at  leaat  a  partial  return  to  admin- 
istrative  indiTidualiam  as  evidenced  by  movements  favoring  the 
short  ballot,  the  city  manager,  longer  terms  for  admioistfative 
officials,  centralized  responsibility,  smaller  l^islative  bodies,  and 
the  substitution  of  judicial  decisions  for  those  of  juries  in  oertain 
claesee  of  litigation.  In  our  pohtioal  democracy  we  are  b^;inning 
to  admit  that  efficiency  comee  through  giving  authority  to  individ- 
uals and  reqiuring  performance  from  them.  The  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  recall  are  simply  some  of  the  checks  and  safeguards  which 
are  essential  partB  of  this  scheme  of  management  in  its  application 
to  government. 

Scientific  management  stands  for  the  same  tendencies  in  indus- 
try. It  recognizes  that  one  fact  may  invalidate  a  hundred  opinions. 
Scientific  management  seeks  to  set  off  the  territory  in  which,  because 
the  facts  are  obtainable,  action  can  be  determined  by  the  facta  rather 
than  by  caprice.  A  fancy,  whether  it  be  the  fancy  c^  one  or  of  a  mil- 
Uon,  is  still  a  fancy.  We  cannot  vote  a  fact.  Action  by  opinion 
ebbs  and  fiows  while  action  based  on  the  facts  can  be  reasonably 
consistent  and  permits  of  logical  and  continuous  growth.  The 
truth  does  set  us  free. 

In  our  scheme  of  industry  and  of  government  the  distinctions  be- 
tween these  two  territories — one  of  law  and  the  other  of  judgment — 
will  become  more  apparent.  Collectively  we  shall  gradually  learn 
to  trust  individuals  to  read  the  facts.  We  may  in  time  class  many 
of  these  individuals  as  experts  and  ultimately  revere  them.  Nor 
need  we  abandon  the  scheme  because  we  are  occasionally  betrayed 
by  misjudged  abilities  and  limited  vision.  On  the  other  hand 
the  democrat  will  not  be  asked  to  vote  once  a  year  on  town  clerks  cn- 
minor  bond  issues.  Rather  each  hour  in  the  day  in  industry  and 
in  life  he  will  render  his  judgments  made  all  the  more  necessary  in  a 
world  broadened  by  the  discoveries  of  science  and  deepened  through 
our  quickened  inaights  and  appreciations. 
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Labob  Ukion  AirmTDB  Difvubb 
While  the  tendenciea  in  our  political  democracy  seem  to  be  in 
the  direction  of  a  larger  d^ree  of  individualism,  certainly  in  that 
part  of  the  labor  movement  which  hae  become  organized  no  such 
drift  is  as  yet  to  be  observed.  According  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
code  of  the  labor  unions  and  of  some  of  their  most  distinguished  ad- 
vocates the  most  satisfactory  way  to  settle  almost  any  given  ques- 
tion is  to  vote  on  it.  If  by  it«  very  nature  it  cannot  be  voted  on  it 
must  then  be  deprecated.  Democracy'  and  voting  are,  under  this 
dispensation,  synonymous  terms.  It  may  be  easy  to  prove  that  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  do  not  hold  to  this  very 
consistently  as  a  general  philosophy  of  life  but  nevertheless  it  colors 
most  of  the  relations  of  organized  labor  to  the  pubhc.  In  fact  the 
growing  demand  for  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "consent"  under 
the  most  frequent  interpretation  seems  to  involve  a  maximum  of 
group  action  rather  than  a  maximum  of  action  by  individuals.  "  Con- 
sent" as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out  involves  a  much  broader  applica- 
tion of  the  theories  imderlying  collective  bargaining.  Our  activity 
and  loyalty  even  in  minor  matters  is  to  be  secured  only  ^ter  a  collec- 
tive measuring  of  the  pros  and  cons. 

The  collective  bargain  has  found  its  field  principally  in  the  agree- 
ments between  individual  employers  and  their  employes  and  has  con- 
cerned itself  lai^ely  with  hours  and  wages  and  only  secondarily  with 
the  other  conditions  surrounding  employment.  "Consent,"  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  involve  much  broader  relationships  of  the  group 
which  work  for  wages  to  government,  to  industry  and  to  society. 
The  relatively  primitive  struggle  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
gives  way  in  a  sense  to  a  struggle  for  standing.  Minor  claims  such 
as  those  for  compensation  on  account  of  injuries  are  superseded  by  a 
claim  to  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  whether  it  be  a  manu- 
facturing establishment,  an  industry,  a  city  or  a  nation.  I  am  pio- 
turing  this. widening  of  the  front  of  the  labor  propaganda  not  because 
I  lack  sympathy  with  it  but  only  to  question  the  one  phase  which  puts 
a  premiiuu  on  group  administration  and  group  decisions. 

It  may  seem  axiomatic  that  because  in  working  out  our  political 
democracy  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expressing  through  the  vote 
our  collective  pleasure  on  all  kinds  of  matters — questions  of  judg- 
ment as  well  as  questions  of  fact — that  therefore  we  must  neces- 
sarily pass  through  a  similar  period  in  working  out  our  industrial 
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democracy.  But  possibly  we  in  America  can,  because  of  our  grow- 
ing respect  for  science  and  our  dedication  to  cofiperation,  work  out 
a  system  by  which  those,  who  work  with  their  hands  and  their  heads 
and  those  who  represent  property  interests  will  each  have  their 
proper  share  in  the  conduct  of  industry  and  in  its  rewards  and  this 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  vote  on  the  length  of  a  mine 
car,  the  proper  shovel  load  for  a  day  laborer  or  the  use  of  instru- 
ments of  precision  such  as  the  stop  watch. 

SlQNIFICANCB   OF  THB    DbUAND    FOH    "CoSSBNT" 

The  growing  demand  for  "consent"  as  voicing  a  natural  re- 
action against  a  too  autocratic  control  in  iadustry  is  to  be  welcomed 
without  any  reservation.  But  if  "consent"  necessarily  implies 
an  unwillingness  to  follow  the  individual — except  after  a  vote— and 
substitutes  everywhere  group  action,  we  will  most  certainly  have 
stepped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  For  it  is  only  through  in- 
dividuality in  management  that  we  guarantee  to  society  the  maxi- 
mum of  production  and  bring  to  each  worker  the  lai^est  possibility 
of  joy  in  his  work  and,  more  important  still,  keep  free  the  human 
spirit  for  those  adventures  without  which  it  were  better  that  this  old 
world  of  ours  should  grow  too  cold  for  human  habitation.  As 
Robert  B,  Wolf  has  said,  "the  function  of  the  group  should  be  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  freedom  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual." Industrial  democracy  has  forged  the  collective  bargain 
to  act  as  one  check  against  the  excesses  of  individualism.  But  we 
must  be  careful  lest  the  check  be  used,  as  some  of  our  political  checks 
havfe  been  used,  to  destroy  all  chance  of  positive  and  strong  and 
timely  action. 

One  of  the  principal  indications  of  an  impending  shift  in  the 
front  of  the  labor  movement  in  this  country  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  labor's  foremost  spokesmen  admit  that  in  increased  pro- 
duction lies  one  of  the  moBt  hopeful  routes  to  a  higher  social  and 
economic  status  for  those  who  work  with  their  hands.  In  several 
recent  reports— largely  influenced  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — where  this  question  of  the  effect  of  Increased  production 
was  distinctly  raised,  labor's  representatives  refused  to  oppose  in- 
creased production  as  such.  This  is  a  far  step  from  the"Cacanae" 
and  "soldiering"  recently  land  openly  advocated  and  practiced. 
The  laboring  classes  were  of  course  partially  forced  to  such  resorts 
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l^  the  attitude  of  boards  of  directors  in  refusing  to  admiiiiBtratiTe 
officers  the  ri^t  to  pay  to  especially  proficient  workers  high  wages — 
or  at  least  to  pay  wages  much  above  the  district  scale. 

Scientific  mam^emect  stands  first,  last  and  all  the  time  for  in- 
creased production.  But  production  is  interpreted  in  the  broadest 
fashion  as  including  everything  that  makes  for  human  happiness. 
Thus  Marshall  pointa  out  that  art  and  even  the  concepts  of  the 
mathematician  may  be  production  in  the  very  higheert  sense.  Scien- 
tific management  holds  that  equal  opportunity  and  Uberty  itself  are 
aids  to  production,  that  poverty  is  unnecessary  and  that  labor  does 
not  even  approximate  beinga  commodity. 

Anyone  who  doubts  whether  this  matter  of  "consent"  is  to  be 
pressed  should  read  recent  articles  on  the  subject  which  have  ap- 
peared during  the  last  few  years  in  some  of  our  leading  periodicals* 
over  the  signatures  of  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Minor  Chipman, 
the  late  Robert  G.  Valentine,  John  P.  Frey,  secretary  of  the  Iron 
Moulders  Union,  Felix  Frankfurter,  Robert  Bru^e,  and  the  late 
Robert  F.  Hoxie.  One  finds  of  course  even  among  this  group  of 
writers  considerable  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  which  it  will 
be  wise  for  the  laboring  classes  to  use  in  giving  voice  to  "consent." 
But  no  one  of  them  apparently  has  much  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a 
fairly  rigorous  individualistic  administrative  policy  that  is  to  be 
protected  and  even  induced  under  group  control. 

This  whole  question  has  been  brought  to  a  focus  recently 
through  the  passage  by  Congress  of  legislation  absolutely  prohibit- 
ing premium  payments  and  the  use  of  the  stop  watch  in  several  im- 
portant branches  of  the  government  service.  At  the  last  session 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  broaden  the  field  for  this  legislation 
so  as  to  include  all  classes  of  government  work.  Of  course  these  are 
only  preliminary  skirmishes  in  a  legislative  campaign,  whose  real 
object  is  to  forbid  the  use  of  these  aids  to  a  genuine  science  of 
industry  in  all  establishments  having  government  contracts,  and 
finally  to  include  industrial  establishments  generally. 

At  least  one  large  national  ^sociation  of  artisans — the  electro- 
typers — ^have  recently  established  a  uniform  selling  price  for  the 
'  8ee  especially  the  discumiona  in  the  BvBetiti  iff  the  Taylor  Sodetj/  to  promote 
the  Bcimce  of  m&naKOment.  Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person,  Dean  of  the  Tuck  School 
of  Duttnouth  College  is  president  of  the  Taylor  Sooiet?  and  H.  W.  Shelton,  Han- 
ant,  N.  H.,  ■■  lecretaiy. 
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Droduct  oQ  which  th^  work.  With  both  the  wa^fes  to  be  pfud  by 
the  employer,  and  the  prices  which  he  may  charge  for  his  product 
fully  detenmned  by  group  action  and  virtually  by  the  organised 
labor  group,  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  radically  new  industrial  situa- 
tion will  have  been  created.  The  field  for  "consent"  will  have  been 
materially  widened. 

Everyone  seems  convinced  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
some  very  considerable  readjustments  in  our  American  industrial 
world.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  present  tendencies  may  become 
emphasized.  But  it  seems  equally  possible,  that  organised  labor 
will  in  the  inmiediate  future  discover  the  futility  of  some  of  the 
remedies  which  are  being  pushed  today  with  the  utmost  enthusi- 
asm— administration  by  groups  rather  than  by  individuals  among 
the  number. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  mechanism  of  group  action  in  indus- 
try, as  it  is  in  government,  is  the  committee.  My  views  on  com- 
mittee management  have  been  fairly  adequately  expressed  in  Aca- 
demic and  Industrial  Efficiency  published  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  But  there  are  two  additional 
points  that  should  be  made.  In  almost  every  instance  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  in  which  a  committee  in  a  factory  was  sup- 
posed to  have  full  responsibility  it  had  in  reality  very  Uttle.  A  shop 
committee  has  responsibility  only  when  it  pleases  those  who  hold  the 
purse  strings  to  let  it  have  its  way.  A  committee  may  decide  999 
things  out  of  1,000,  but  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  kept  from  deciding  the  last  one,  and  of  course  the  critical  one, 
keeps  them  from  having  the  same  kind  of  responsibility  which  the 
owner  of  a  business  has.  Authority  with  such  a  string  to  it  is  not 
what  is  really  meant  by  "consent."  Employers  should  not  flatter 
themselves  that  workingmen  confuse  committee  control  with  gen- 
uine industrial  democracy.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  democracy, 
whether  pohtical  or  industrial,  that  it  shall  be  motived  from  below 
and  not  dictated  from  the  top. 

LiuiTATioNS  IN  Application  of  "Consent" 

Under  any  reasonably  modern  or  discerning  attitude  toward 

industry  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  those  things  we  do  and  in  which 

we  Bsk  the  worker's  co6peration  we  must  have  his  permission  or 

"consent."    But  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  in  freely  granting 
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this  contention  we  do  not  appear  to  be  advocating  something  that 
is  unthinkable.  No  surgeon,  for  instance,  would  operate  on 
Samuel  Gompers  for  appendicitis  without  the  latter's  permission. 
But  once  having  secured  Mr.  Gompers'  "consent,"  no  reputable 
practitioner  would  permit  him  to  dictate  as  to  instruments  or 
methods.  In  thus  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  this  type  of 
expert,  surely  Mr.  Gompers  does  not  feel  that  he  compromises  in 
any  way  his  independence. 

All  workers  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  are  entitled  to  essen- 
ti^y  the  same  treatment  and  consideration.  I  wish  the  opportunity 
to  say  whether  I  will  or  will  not.  I  cannot  logically  deny  this  to 
anyone  else.  Nietzsche  says,  "Whoever  has  inflicted  upon  you  the 
law  from  without  has  degraded  your  moral  individuality."  It  is 
not  desirable  to  have  a  man  do  a  thing  merely  because  I  tell  him 
to  do  it.  Obedience  is  rather  a  primitive  virtue.  I  wish  my  associ- 
ates to  assume  that  I  am  sincere  in  wanting  them  to  do  only  those 
things  which  they  elect  to  do  i^ter  as  full  an  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  must  be  done  makes 
possible.  It  very  rarely  occurs  that  things  fail  of  the  doing  on  account 
of  this  attitude.  In  other  words,  "consent"  may  be  interpreted 
as  something  larger  than  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  each  individual 
problem.  Perhaps  someone  asks  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  so- 
called  malcontent  and  kicker.  An  inquiry  as  to  why  such  a  one  is 
discontented  might  develop  the  answer  to  the  question.  But  even 
if  it  does  not  I  am  not  sure  but  that  any  workshop  is  better  for  an 
occaaonal  disgruntled  employe.  They  are  not  so  disposed  every 
hour  in  the  day.  The  task  of  winning  them  puts  everybody  on 
guard.  One  or  two  cats  are  not  undesirable  in  a  workroom, 
although  it  will  be  admitted  that  too  many  members  of  the  feline 
family  might  interfere  with  the  even  flow  of  the  work. 

Is  "consent"  in  reaUty  always  a  collective  matter — does  it  al- 
ways involve  group  action  or  can  it  on  occasion  become  a  matter 
of  the  individual  oitirely?  May  we  with  safety  allow  this  indi- 
vidual "consent"  to  apply  broadly  to  a  fleld  involving  not  one,  but 
an  indefinite  number  of  decisions?  Similariy  may  it  not  be  possible 
to  make  individual  "consent"  operate  not  only  for  the  moment  but 
throughout  a  period  of  time  during  which  many  decisions  will  be 
reached?  These  do  not  seem  to  be  concessions  antagonistic  to  a 
^  inroper  self-respea;t  on  the  part  of  the  individual  worker  nor  to  the 
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Bolidarity  of  the  working  daaees  Dor  in  fact  to  the  maximum  of  indus- 
trial freedom  and  democracy.  But  these  conditions  are  vitally  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  develop  genuine  American  efficiency.  Each  day 
the  discoveries  and  developments  of  science  make  the  opposite  course 
increasingly  unthinkable.  It  is  hard  enough  today  to  keep  pace 
with  the  possibilities  of  progress  with  functionalized  management, 
which  of  course  means  the  leaving  of  final  decisions  in  each  funotion 
to  one  man  rather  than  to  a  group.  But  in  the  immediate  future  it 
is  going  to  be  very  much  more  difficult.  Yon  will  recall  Mr.  Taylor's 
prophecy  Uiat  within  two  generations  there  would  be  50,000  books 
on  industry  for  every  one  we  have  today.  Hugo  MUnstenburg  Bays 
in  Psychology  and  Indiittndl  Effi^dency:  "In  a  lai^  manufactur- 
ing establishment  the  manager  assured  me  only  recently  that  more 
than  half  a  million  different  acts  have  to  be  performed  in  order  to 
complete  the  goods  of  tiiat  factory."  This  may  have  been  an 
exa^eration  but  I  know  of  no  industry  where  the  operations  are 
not  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  To  hold  that  we  can  permit  every 
move  in  an  industrial  plant  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  simply  shows 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  game  of  industry. 

Fbopeb  Relations  Bstwubn  thb  Gbotip  and  the  Individuai. 

The  caiise  of  popular  rule  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  seema 
to  depend  upon  the  correct  decision  aa  to  the  broad  question  of  the 
group  versus  the  individual.  The  system  demanding  one  king  gives 
way  to  a  system  of  many  kings — kings  of  the  counter,  kit^  of  the 
lathe  and  loom — all  kings,  but  only  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge. 
They  know.  But  the  reign  of  each  is  dependent  upon  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  individual's  right  to  decide  on  facts  and  conditions. 
Our  progress,  and  even  our  security,  seema  to  he  in  having  the  vast 
majority  of  judgments  rendered  by  the  informed  individual. 

Should  we  not  learn  in  every  relation  in  life  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  particular  individual  who  is  charged  with  any  gtvui  funo- 
tion, whether  he  be  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  traffic 
officer,  or  the  clerk  in  the  office?  We  must  not  only  follow  these 
leads,  but  use  our  infiuence  to  have  others  do  the  same.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  we  not  train  ourselves  to  perform  one  or  more 
functions  so  efficiently  aa  to  command,  the  respect  and  loyalty,  and 
reasonably  willing  service  of  those  upon  whose  support  we  are  de- 
pendent for  success  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  in  band — 
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the  earning  of  our  liveUhood  and  whatever  success  we  are  to  achieve. 
I  personally  wish  to  live  in  a  world  where  it  is  possible  for  me  to  con- 
duct mjrself  along  these  lines  and  in  wluch  everybody  else  shall 
have  the  same  opportunity.  This  will  never  be  possible  in  a  world 
run  by  shop  committees  or  determining  boards,  or  by  labor  unions, 
especially  if  the  latter  are  so  organized  that  everything  has  to  be  de> 
cided  by  group  action.  Both  as  affecting  the  individual  and  the 
nation,  the  developement  of  real  democracy  depends  upon  utilising 
the  high  power  of  individual  action,  coupled  with  all  the  safeguards 
that  can  be  erected  through  appeal,  investigation  and  review, 
and  the  freest  possible  publication  of  results,  with  the  final  action 
based  on  the  judgment  of  the  governed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  any  misunderstanding  about  my  attitude 
toward  the  responsibilities  and  the  rights  of  individual  employes. 
I  believe  that  the  moat  importaTii  function  oj  maiMgemeiU  is  to  develop 
within  the  factory  an  eduoationa]  system  deaigned  to  get  every 
employe  "going  from  within  so  that  he  will  run  himself,"  in  order 
that  he  may  gradually  asaimie  a  larger  and  larger  share  in  the 
general  Conduct  of  the  business.  "We  want  all  along  the  line,"  to 
quote  H.  B.  Dnuy,  "not  only  men  who  can  do  what  th^  are  told 
to  do,  but  men  who  can  do  things  we  would  never  think  of  ourselves. 
We  want  men  who  have  enough  interest,  and  education,  and  ex- 
perience and  boldness,  to  make  pomtive  contributions  to  the  in- 
td%ence  and  vigor  of  the  work."  This  requires  something  more 
than  lip  service  and  hand  service.  It  means  head  service  and 
heart  service. 

To  ask  committees,  however,  to  pass  constantly  on  matters 
about  which  by  the  very  nature  of  things  they  can  have  at  best  a 
minimum  of  information,  is  like  giving  unbridled  liberty  to  a  boy 
because  you  want  to  make  a  man  of  him.  It  is  demoralizing  to  any 
man  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  deliberate  and  to  decide  on 
matters  when  he  is  without  sufficient  education  and  special  prepa- 
ration and  an  adequate  fact  basis,  for  a  scientific  decision.  I  believe 
in  advisory  committees,  but  in  each  function  of  the  administration 
the  final  decision  must  be  made  by  the  individual.  Nothing  must 
prevent  the  individual  from  making  decisions  whenever  in  bis  judg- 
ment the  time  to  decide  has  arrived.  Decisions  must  be  open  to  the 
fullest  possible  investigation  and  review,  followed  by  a  reversal  of 
the  decision  if  the  facta  reinterpreted  so  dictate.  ' 
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There  is  one  fact  connected  with  industry  which  requires 
epeoial  consideration.  Very  few  people,  rather  in  the  labor  ranks 
or  out  of  them  really  wleh  to  assume  or  are  able  to  assume  broad 
responsibilitiee.  The  work  of  the  future  will  be  to  teach  people  to  be 
eager  to  assume  reeponmbility  and  to  cooperate  effectually.  And 
this  cannot  be  brought  about  unless  the  worker  is  inspired  with  joy 
in  his  task.  Hereafter  the  Captain,  whether  of  industry  or  of 
govenunent,  will  necessarily  be  the  man  who  loves,  and  loving, 
underatandq,  and  understanding,  builds  and  leads  and  inspires 
great  niunbers  of  his  fellows. 

WEAKNBSS   of   CoiOaSSION   RsQUIiATION    of  iNOnSTBT 

Since  the  discussion  of  the  eight-hour  day  for  railroad  employes 
became  acute,  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  possibilitiea  of 
relief  from  such  situations  through  w^e  boards  and  industrial  com- 
missions. To  advocate  any  such  r^ulating  agency  in  this  field  at 
the  present  time  is  simply  to  say  "  Let  George  do  itt"  It  is  not  a 
solution.  Let  me  quote  four  typical  and  random  paragraphs  from 
recent  orders*  of  the  New  South  Wales  Industrial  Commissios  to 
give  you  an  idea  how  industrial  regulation  by  conmussion  works: 

a.  If  the  work  required  of  them  is  not  in  aocordftnoe  with  the  general  custom 

of  the  trade,  and  ia  not  covered  by  the  definition  in  clause  8  of  the  award 
the  drivers  oannot  be  oompelled  to  do  the  loading  and  unloading. 

b.  The  rate  prescribed  for  a  drivet  of  an  engine  with  a  cylinder  under  12  inches 

in  diameter  is  It.  Aid.  per  hour.  Nothing  extra  need  be  paid  to  a  driver 
who  is  required  to  clean  windows,  etc.,  but  the  rate  mentioned  must  be 
paid  in  any  event. 
0.  An  anistant  is  an  employe  other  than  a  pastry  cook,  packer,  apprentice 
(»Tter,ormotor-waBondriverasabove  defined  and  who  does  any  or  all  of 
the  following  work,  nt:  bring  in  raw  material;  wash,  clean  and  grease 
pans,  tools,  tins,  and  other  utensils;  clean  and  wash  machines;  label  tins 
and  boxes;  wash  and  sugar  goods;  wrap  cans  and  pastry;  crack  eggs; 
dean  fruit  and  cut  peel;  put  on  and  take  o&  peels;  attend  reel,  traveUng 
and  draw-plate  ovens,  provided  that  a  journeyman  is  in  charge;  place 
goods  into  and  take  goods  from  tins,  trays,  pans,  trucks,  racks,  bins  and 
cupboards,  before,  during  and  after  the  manufacture;  pack  goods  in 
bakehouses;  clean  bakehouses,  yards  and  premises,  feed  and  take  from 
machines,  put  on  and  into  and  take  from  tine,  trays,  and  pans  any  goods 
in  any  stage  of  their  manufacture;  top  and  bottom  pies. 
The  New  South  WaUt  Indwtrial  GaietU  issued  (monthly)  by  the  Department 
of  LtUaor  and  ludustiy,  Vol.  X,  No.  4.    August,  1916.    Pp.  686,  721,  S4fi,  873. 
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d.  Men  working  in  w«t  places  are  to  be  paid  1j.  per  dajr  «ztia  imqMotive  of 
the  time  so  eng^ed.  KtAe — Such  wet  places  ara  to  be  detennmed  and 
declared  to  be  such  by  the  employer  and  employe  by  mutual  arrange- 
ment. In  the  event  of  the  parties  failing  to  agree  it  shall  be  lefetred  to 
the  chturman  of  the  board  for  his  decision. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  that  except  for  the  labor 
unions  there  are  almost  no  routine  agencies  in  American  industry 
through  which  may  be  obtained  an  expression  of  shop  opinion — 
individual  and  collective.  The  typical  employer  claims  that  he 
knows  what  his  men  think.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  as  impos- 
sible to  get  the  real  attitude  of  mind  of  a  worker  or  a  group  of  workers 
from  the  employer  as  it  is  from  the  labor  leader.  The  machinery 
through  which  complaints  can  be  safely  made  and  shop  justice  grad- 
u^y  established  is  yet  to  be  devised.  As  new  problems  will  always 
be  coming  up,  the  settlement  of  present  ones  is  first  of  all  necessary. 
The  struggle  must  be  to  keep  at  a  minimum  matters  on  which  debate 
is  desired.  The  effort  must  be  to  anticipate  any  proper  demand  of 
an  individual  worker  or  group  of  workers  as  to  hours,  wages,  or  any- 
thing else.  To  plan  for  this  kind  of  thing  is  the  function  of  the  highr 
est  officers  of  a  company.  The  average  foreman  is  too  preoccupied 
with  the  day's  work  to  do  it. 

CoOperatino  with  the  Labor  Unions 
Tlie  labor  unions  have  for  years  been  quoting  Carlyle  in  using 
the  words  "Organize,  organize,  oi^nize."  Without  going  further 
they  are  misquoting  him.  However,  when  Frederick  W.  Taylor 
wrote  Codperation  into  the  worid's  industrial  creed  and  into  the 
mechanisms  of  industry,  he  altered — and  to  an  extent  weakened — 
the  argument  for  organization  as  this  has  been  practiced  by  labor 
unions  in  this  country  and  more  especially  in  England. 

To  admit  a  labor  union  to  a  plant  not  previously  unionized  or 
to  go  through  the  forms  of  co&perating  with  one  already  there  does 
not  necessarily  mean  codperation  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Taylor 
used  it.  Sometimes  it  is  easier  to  admit  a  union  than  to  keep  it  out. 
Agun  it  may  be  easier  to  appear  to  cooperate  than  to  reveal  an  actual 
attitude  of  opposition.  The  fundamental  test  is  not  whether  you 
have  unions  or  do  not  have  them.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
and  especially  in  the  laxger  industrial  establishments  the  complete 
abeenoe  (rf  unions  would  indicate  something  peculiar  in  the  man- 
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agement.  It  is  equally  true  that  most  manufacturerB  having  unions 
and  taking  credit  therefor  are  claiming  something  to  which  they 
have  slight  title.  Ninty-nine  manufacturers  out  of  one  hundred 
who  have  unions  have  them  only  because  th^  cannot  help  them- 
selvea. 

I  have  heard  of  one  plant  in  which  th&  employes  are  treated  in 
enlightened  fashion  that  was  forced  by  pressure  of  a  peculiar  kind 
exerted  from  without  the  establishment  to  go  throu^  the  forms  of 
UDionlzlng  on  practically  the  standard  basis  because  as  the  national 
leaders  said  it  was  Buch  a  good  place  to  work  that  the  very  fact  that 
it  was  a  non-union  shop  constituted  a  constant  reflection  on  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement.  This  means  that  employers  who  treat 
their  employes  in  the  matter  of  wages,  hours,  safety  appliances,  etc., 
even  below  the  average  may  easily  be  immune  from  labor  agitation 
while  those  who  study  and  even  sacrifice  to  produce  improved  con- 
ditions become  the  more  liable  to  interference  on  the  part  of  organ- 
ised labor. 

If  scientific  management  stands  for  anything  it  stands  for  cut- 
ting out  the  "bunk"  in  every  relationship.  It  is  a  mockery  to  call 
anything  short  of  this  scientific.  I  can  understand  acquiescing 
quite  wholeheartedly  in  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  typical 
unions  in  my  shop.  I  can  even  picture  myself  sitting  down  and 
planning  with  their  leaders  for  their  establishment.  But  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  the  objects  of  these  unions  and  more  especially  their 
methods  were  those  that  I  frequently  see  advocated  in  organized 
labor  circles  I  would  have  an  understanding  on  one  of  two  bases. 
Either  it  would  be  mutually  understood  that  the  unions  came  there 
on  sufferance  and  because  I  could  not  prevent  it  without  making  an 
undue  sacrifice,  and  in  spite  of  my  being  out  of  sympathy  with 
their  objects  and  methods,  and  that  I  thought  the  members  who 
paid  their  dues  got  almost  nothing  for  their  money,  or  we  would 
have  such  a  mutual  understanding  as  would  provide  for  our  - 
working  .out  between  us  a  new  kind  of  a  labor  guild  which  I  would 
hope  would  have  quite  as  much  cohesiveness  as  the  old,  but  would 
give  to  the  members  in  return  for  the  money  and  effort  expended  a 
larger  recompense  in  the  beat  things  of  life. 

An  employer  should  welcome  every  possible  check  on  his  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  breadth  of  view  and  genuine  efficiency.  The  soli- 
darity of  the  employes  is  one  of  those  checks  which  every  right- 
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minded  employer  should  both  covet  and  cultjvate.  But  toadvocste 
in  industry  a  type  of  labor  unionism  which  prohibits  the  use  of  the 
stop  watch  and  the  payment  of  rewards  for  high  perform&nce  is  to 
advocate  ultimate  industrial  slavery — ^however  novel  the  type. 
A  labor  union  propaganda  which  does  not  provide  for  constant  ex- 
perimentation and  the  encouragement  of  new  types  of  organizstion 
is  short-sighted  and  not  big  and  broad  enouf^  to  hold  within  itself 
the  germ  of  a  republic  both  politically  and  industriaUy  free.  Re- 
search should  be  as  vittdly  necessary  to  the  wise  solution  of  the 
problems  of  labor  as  to  those  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

The  labor  movement  must  inevitably  seek  a  new  alignment — 
along  which  efficiency  will  become  one  of  labor's  own  demands — 
eventually  its  cardinal  demand.  The  employer  who  clings  to  an 
antiquated  machine  or  one  whose  system  of  management  is  not  of 
the  best  will  ultimately  be  as  obnoxious  to  labor  as  are  today  those 
who  work  long  hours  and  pay  low  wages.  In  the  Great  State 
production  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  labor.  And 
here  is  where  cooperation  comes  in.  Because,  as  Taylor  has  pointed 
out,  you  can  drive  men  into  working  hard  but  it  is  impossible  to 
drive  them  into  working  efficiently.  The  friends  of  labor  are  some- 
times tempted  to  fear  scientific  man^ement  simply  because  it  is 
efficient.  Formerly  the  New  SMeaman  and  sometimes  our  own 
Survty  have  viewed  it  as  a  chain  newly  forged  about  labor's  neck. 
Such  an  attitude  fails  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  true 
Scientific  Management  is  a  closely  articulated,  delicately  adjusted 
mechanism  such  as  is  clearly  impossible  in  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  discord.  It  cannot  be  built  out  (^  collective  bar- 
gaining, even  though  individual  and  collective  consent  are  inherent 
in  its  practise. 

Rebfonsibiutisb  op  Leadership 
Do  not  let  us  put  the  onus  of  reform  on  the  already  overbur- 
dened workers  of  the  worid.  If  men  ever  learn  to  work  together  and 
live  together  efficiently  and  happily  it  will  only  be  as  we  develop  a 
new  technique  for  the  individual,  yes,  a  new  reverence  for  the  indi- 
vidual. But  this  is  only  indirectly  the  problem  of  the  group  or  the 
mass  or  the  "mob"  if  you  must  call  it  that.  The  responsibility  for 
leadership  Ues  first,  of  cx>Ur8e,  at  the  door  of  the  leader.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  true  leadership  lies  the  great  hope  of  democracy — 
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whether  it  be  political  ot  industrial.  Only  through  enlightened 
leaderBhip  can  we  establish  a  proper  relation  of  the  group  or  maaa  to 
the  individual,  and  the  leader  is  he  who  points  the  way  and  pushes 
on  and  gaining  one  eminence  uses  it  only  as  the  basis  from  which 
to  climb  higher. 

We  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  leadership  of  the  future  will 
be  far  removed  from  the  military  ideal  which  has  stood  civilization 
in  good  stead  to  date.  Even  in  military  affairs  it  begins  to  look  as 
if  we  would  hear  less  about  the  martinet  and  more  of  the  man 
with  genuine  knowledge,  imagination  and  enthusiasm.  I  rather 
think  that  for  the  highest  efficiency  we  have  too  little  instructing 
'  and  too  many  instructions  in  industry  and  business.  We  work  on 
the  fiction  that  an  instruetion  once  issued  is  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  instructions,  especially  in  the  higher 
and  therefore  more  important  reaches  of  industry,  are  only  imper- 
fectly understood.  Then  again  each  worker  in  the  last  analysis 
executes  only  that  part  of  what  he  underatands  to  be  his  instructions, 
which'  he  feels  to  be  essential.  Occasionally  he  does  something  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  not  to  do  it.  Now  if  you  make  a  practise  of  never 
issuing  orders  as  such  it  puts  it  up  to  you  to  keep  your  man  con- 
vinced. The  result  is,  your  associates  in  practise  actually  carry 
out  what  has  become  their  own  purpose  as  well  as  yours.  You 
undoubtedly  lose  here  and  there — especially  in  the  matter  of 
military  precituon.  But  your  gains  are  infinitely  greater  than 
your  losses.  Notice  is  giren  to  your  associates  that  you  do  not  mind 
being  shown  wherein  you  are  mistaken  and  do  not  expect  anyone  to  do 
the  foolish  or  inefficient  or  dishonest  thing  simply  because  it  was 
your  order  or  he  thought  it  was  your  order  to  do  it.  So  commands  ' 
make  way  for  orders,  and  orders  for  instructions  and  instructions 
for  information  for  employes.  The  argument  is  in  no  wise  weakened 
even  if  we  admit  that  this  system  "has  still  to  establish  its  mutual 
disciplines  and  poaseas  its  mind, "  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  H.  G. 
Wells.  It  will  become  increasingly  difficult  for  concerns  operated 
on  anything  like  &  military  basis  to  attract  to  their  employ  the  beet 
class  of  employes.  Industry  and  government  today  can  have  in 
them  adventure  and  romance — ^in  fact  must  include  both  if  they 
are  to  be  properly  conducted.  More  and  more  our  young  men  of 
promise  will  demand  the  opportunity  to  associate  themselves  with 
industrial  undertakings  dominated  neither  by  the  anti-efficiency 
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prop^anda  of  the  Ei^iflh  labor  unions  nor  by  the  nulitaristio 
know-nothingness  of  certain  types  of  big  business. 

Qdautibs  Needed  fob  Lbadbbship  and  CotlPaBATioN 

To  analyze  the  leadership  of  the  future  we  must  recognise  in  it 
a  twofold  quality.  We  are  told  that  there  can  be  no  sound  where 
there  is  no  ear  to  hear.  In  some  such  sense  it  is  true  that  there  can 
be  no  leadership  if  there  are  none  to  follow  or  if  none  follow  gladly. 
This  following  is  juat  as  important  as  the  leading.  To  be  a 
leader  a  man  or  a  woman  must  first  know — know  what  his  job  is  and 
then  have  the  experience,  the  abiUty,  the  judgment,  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  vi^on  to  execute  this  allotted  task.  Just  that  has  been 
enough  to  "get  many  a  man  by"  in  the  past.  But  the  time  has  gone 
when  it  is  enough.  It  will  become  increasingly  necessaTy  for  the 
leader  of  the  future  to  be  able  to  visualize  these  facta  and  capaci- 
ties to  his  several  constituencies.  As  the  group  widens  and  the 
interests  of  the  individual  deepen  this  becomes  a  more  and  more 
difficult  task  but  one  to  which  the  powers  of  the  truly  great  will 
be  attracted. 

For  the  followers  there  is  also  a  twofold  duty,  for  it  is  upon 
them  in  the  last  analysis  under  any  democratic  scheme  that  even 
the  ablest  and  most  versatile  leader  must  depend.  First  we  of  the 
mass  must  learn  to  be  discriminating  as  to  our  leaders — we  must 
know  more  and  more  about  the  work  of  government  and  more  and 
more  about  the  methods  and  objects  of  industry.  Otherwise  we  are 
ever  at  the  mercy  of  the  charlatan.  But  beyond  this  there  is  a 
second  and  most  important  function  of  the  crowd.  We  must  com- 
mand the  means  of  making  our  support  effectual.  It  is  not  enough 
to  recognize  the  superintendent  of  our  shop  or  a  President  of  the 
Republic  as  a  good  and  efficient  man.  We  must  learn  how  to 
make  these  leaders  feel  our  support  and  to  make  our  associates 
know  of  it.  It  denuKracy  demands  leadership  to  make  it  efficient 
then  democracy  will  be  a  failure  unless  we  can  bring  about  these 
conditjons  without  which  individuality  in  management  becomes 
unworkable. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  day  has  gone  by  when  a  leader 
of  men  can  afford  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  getting  himself  and 
his  work  placed  fairly  before  his  public.  But  he  must  do  more  than 
thk.    He  must  in  many  instances  create  these  opportunities  f(a 
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Tiaualizing  to  the  mass  of  the  people  his  actintiea  and  thoee  of  his 
associates.  There  is  so  much  that  is  distorted  and  untrue  said  about 
anyone  doing  important  work  that  the  mere  desire  to  offset  and 
neutralize  this  misinformation  requires  much  educational  work. 
The  times  and  the  conditions  of  both  govemmwt  and  industry  and 
the  needs  of  society  demand  even  more  than  this.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  officer  of  a  company  or  the  superintendent  of  a  shop  to  be 
honest,  active  and  able.  He  must  make  bis  associates  know  this. 
He  must  keep  his  constituency  convinced  and  with  an  ample  factor 
of  safety.  If  we  are  to  have  cooperation  we  must  have  genuine, 
relentless  publicity  affecting  every  relation. 

The  picture  of  a  frock-coated  and  portly  gentleman  sitting  soli- 
tary and  sUent  behind  a  roll-top  desk  in  the  front  offij^  during  those 
rfire  intervals  between  meetings  at  the  bank  and  at  the  board  of 
trade  is  no  longer  our  symbol  for  industrial  leadership.  We  demand 
more  and  more  frequent  points  of  contact  with  our  leaders,  we  prefer 
to  be  the  president's  associates  rather  than  his  men.  The  sphinx  is 
increasingly  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  man  who  can 
place  his  cards  on  the  table.  Whether  it  be  for  the  employer  of  5  or 
50,  5,000  or  50,000  makes  little  difference — self-revealment,  inces- 
sant and  studied,  but  above  all  true  to  the  facts — has  become  the 
great  moving  force.  Science  is  beginning  to  illumine  all  the  work  of 
men.  Everywhere,  even  in  the  humbler  daily  tasks,  she  provides 
an  art.  Our  industrial  relations  axe  no  longer  for  the  isolated  plant 
only.  They  are  trade-wide,  industry-wide,  nation-wide,  yes  world- 
wide. Into  this  maze,  if  men  would  tread  with  freedom,  love  must 
enter.  The  dream  will  never  come  true  through  collective  bargain- 
ing alone. 

You — oiu-  leaders  in  government  and  in  industry — take  notice  I 
If  you  force  us  to  it  we  will  run  the  ship — whether  of  industry  or  of 
state — by  group  action.  But  we  are  eager  to  codperate  with  you,  to 
supplement  you  where  you  are  weak  and  to  back  you  up  where  you 
are  strong — if  only  you  are  our  men.  We,  the  workers  of  the  world, 
believe  just  as  genuinely  in  science  as  you  do.  We  both  have  some 
way  to  go  in  understanding  the  relation  of  science  to  industry  and 
in  appreciating  all  that  cooperation  may  involve.  But  we  firmly 
believe  that  if  the  boss  will  only  reveal  himself  to  his  men  the  men 
will  reveai  themselves  to  the  boss. 

The  industry  for  which  we  plan  must  be  made  dyDamio  ev<ery- 
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where  and  all  the  time.  Industry  like  life  itself  becomes  static 
when  simply  reduced  to  formulae.  Our  etandards  must  be  only 
the  baaes  for  aggressive  action.  While  realizing  that  science  is 
making  possible  a  measure  of  good-will  heretofore  unknown  in 
this  field,  we  must  see  in  the  bringing  about  of  industrial  order  no 
gettii^  away  from  the  necessity  for  struggle  and  the  strenuous 
life.  But  it  must  be  a  strife  which  will  develop  rather  than  hinder 
the  human  spirit.  Let  us  seek  first  an  individuality  in  leadership 
which  shall  bring  actual  responsibility  and  joy  into  every  grade 
of  work  and  then  the  encouragement  of  group  control  to  the  end 
that  the  cause  of  a  genuine  industrial  democracy  shall  be  advanced 
and  production  carried  to  new  levels  of  enthusiasm  and  accomplish- 
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SUGGESTIONS  FROM  EMPLOYES  HELP  COMPANY 
SAVE  MONEY 

Bt  Edwin  A.  Hdnqbb, 

EMtman  Kodak  Compui;. 

The  EaatmaD  Kodak  Company  has  found  that  a  ayBtem  by 
means  of  which  employes  can  make  su^estionB  for  improving  ite 
products  or  manufacturing  conditions  and  get 'suitable  rewards  for 
the  ones  adopted,  is  good  business — it  pays.  There  is  nothing 
philanthropic  and  no  smack  of  welfare  work  about  it  at  all.  Not 
infrequently  a  suggestion  turned  in  by  one  of  the  employes  may 
result  in  considerable  savings  to  the  company. 

Then  again  the  thought  of  "cashing  in"  on  worthwhile  ideas 
tends  to  pull  the  employe  out  of  the  usual  rut  of  things.  He  feels 
that  he,  too,  is  an  important  cog  in  the  big  machine;  for,  if  he  were 
noil,  his  idea  would  not  be  used.  When  he  sees  his  name  published 
in  one  of  the  works'  bulletins  he  takes  pride  in  the  fact.  It  means 
that  he  will  keep  his  eyes  open  thereafter  and  think  harder  and 
faster  with  the  idea  of  turning  out  more  money-paying  suggestions. 
His  confreres  are  nmilarly  affected.  They  say  to  themselves:  "If 
so-and-so  can  produce  something  that  brings  a  money  prize,  why 
can't  we7  "  So  it  goes.  The  spirit  is  contagious,  and  as  a  net  result 
the  entire  force  is  put  on  its  toes.  Everybody  racks  his  mind 
for  new  schemes  for  producing  better  goods,  better  processes  and 
better  conditions.  When  such  a  spiritjis  [put  forth,  nothing  but 
good  can  result  for  the  company. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  a  very  laige  concern  and  oper- 
ates five  plants  in  various  parts  of  Rochester.  Of  course,  where 
plants  are  separate,  as  these  are,  and  each  ia  a  distinct  unit  manufac- 
turing certain  definite  products,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  methods  of 
factory  control  and  orgaoiiation  suited  to  the  special  requirements 
of  each  plant.  For  this  reason,  the  suggestion  systems  utilized  in 
the  various  plants  differ  somewhat  from  each  other. 

In  the  Kodak  Park  Works,  the  largest  plant  of  the  company, 
where  some  3,000  men  and  1,500  women  are  employed,  standard 
suggestion  blanks  are  placed  at  convenient  points  about  the  plant. 
180 
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Any  employe  having  a  su^estion  to  make  writes  out  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  his  idea  on  the  blank,  places  it  in  an  envdope  addressed 
to  the  manager's  office,  and  drops  it  in  one  of  the  looked  mail  boxes,  a 
number  of  which  Are  installed  in  different  parts  of  the  plant  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose.  If  a  sketch  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
employe's  idea  and  he  has  not  the  necessary  skill  to  make  one,  he  is 
permitted  to  go  to  the  company's  drafting  room  and  have  a  drafts- 
"  man  make  a  simple  sketch  for  him.  A  stub  is  attached  to  the  sug- 
gestion blank  on  which  the  author  makes  note  of  his  idea  for  refer- 
ence purpoaes.  The  number  of  the  suggestion  blank  is  printed  on 
this  stub  and  a  separate  blank  is  utilized  for  each^suggeetion  in  order 
to  facihtate  handling.  If  a  drawing  is  attached  to  the  auggestioo 
blank,  the  number  of  the  hisMk  is  written  on  the  drawing. 

The  suggestions  are  collected  several  times  daily  and  sent  to 
the  manager's  office.  Every  blank  is  there  stamped  with  the  date 
on  which  it  was  collected.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  do  this 
because  on  several  occasions  different  employes  have  made  sugges- 
tions on  the  same  thing  nearly  simultaneously,  and  until  the  eu^es- 
tion  blanks  were  stamped,  the  question  of  priority  could  not  be 
determined.  As  soon  as  the  suggestion  blank  is  stamped,  a  special 
blank  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  su^iestion  is  sent  to  its  author, 
and  a  copy  with  the  name  of  the  employe  making  the  suggestion 
written  on  it  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
department  to  which  the  suggestion  applies.  He  investigates  the 
merits  of  the  idea  and  returns  the  suggestion  to  the  manager's  office 
with  reasons  for  approval  or  rejection  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the 
recommendation  for  approval  by  the  superintendent  is  endorsed  by 
the  nlanager,  the  superintendent  is  instructed  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion and  a  report  on  another  special  blank  is  sent  to  the  author 
of  the  suggestion,  stating  that  his  idea  has  been  adopted.  If  the 
Bu^estion  is  not  adopted,  the  maker  is  advised  of  that  fact  also,  and 
is  told  why  his  idea  is  rejected. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  all  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
adopted  and  put  in  operation  during  the  month,  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  ideas  and  their  advantages,  are  listed  and 
copies  sent  to  each  member  of  the  suggestion  committee,  which  con- 
sists of  the  superintendents  of  the  various  departments.  A  few 
days  later  a  meeting  is  held  ior  the  purpose  of  making  awards  for 
si^geetions  handed  in.  during  the  month.    Each  suggestion  on  the 
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list  is  takeo  up  hy  the  superinteadent  who  had  chai^  of  putting  it 
into  practice,  the  superinteodent  at  the  Bame  time  giving  his  idea  of 
the  award  the  suggestion  merits.  A  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  the  suggestion  follows  and  a  vote  is  taken  as  to  the  awards  to  be 
made  and  the  amounts  of  each.  Suitable  lists  are  tbea  prepared  of 
the  successful  suggestions  and  the  amount  of  money  for  each,  for 
publication  in  the  Kodak  Park  fiuUeftn.  A  works'  bulletin  of  this 
kind  is  invaluable  as  a  medium  for  advertising  the  su^estion  system 
to  the  employes  and  arousing  them  to  the  advaotaj^es  of  participat- 
ing in  the  making  of  suggestions.  Always  immediately  after  lists  oi 
awards  have  been' published,  the  influx  of  su^estions  increases. 
For  the  sake  of  stimulating  the  employes  to  get  in  the  su^eetion 
game,  awards  are  made  each  month.  Formerly  awards  were  made 
only  every  three  months,  but  it  was  found  that  not  nearly  so  much 
interest  was  manifested  as  when  the  announcements  were  made  more 
frequently.  Like  many  other  good  things  it  needs  intensive  adver- 
tisii^,  and  that  is  where  the  bulletin  serves  a  very  good  and  useful 
purpose. 

Suggestions  are  divided  into  five  groups,  as  follows:  (1)  im- 
provements in  products;  (2)  reductions  in  costs;  (3)  improvements 
in  manufacturing  methods;  (4)  reduction  in  accident  and  fire  hazards; 
and  (5)  conveniences;  the  minimum  award  for  suggestions  in  the 
respective  groups  being  $5,  ti,  S3,  S2  and  $1.  The  purpose  of 
making  the  minimum  awards  different  is  to  encourage  the  employee 
to  give  most  of  their  attention  to  ideas  of  most  value.  The  amount 
ctf  money  awarded  varies  accordii^  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
snggeetion  to  the  company.  Sums  as  high  as  11,100  have  been 
awarded  to  employes  for  especially  good  su^estions.  Car^ul 
records  are  kept  of  improved  conditions  as  a  result  of  si^geetions 
adopted,  and  for  all  suggestions  which  bring  about  greater  savings 
than  at  first  estimated  supplementary  awards  are  made.  Of  course, 
these  supplementary  awards  come  to  the  employes  like  windfalls 
and  cannot  but  create  a  good  feeling  between  the  employe  and  the 
company. 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  places  where  the  suggestion  system  is 
in  operation  not  to  allow  the  foremen  to  enter  suggestions  for  which 
they  may  expect  to  receive  compensation.  Wherever  feasible  for&- 
men  at  the  Kodak  Park  Works  are  not  excluded  from  the  privileges 
of  the  suggestion  system,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  is  a  good  plan 
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since  some  of  the  very  beat  ideas  that  have  been  obtained  have  come 
from  ■them — ideaa  that  probably  would  not  have  been  brought 
forward  had  there  not  been  prospect  of  direct  compensation. 
Suggestions  coming  from  foremen  are  written  on  pink  slipa. 

So-called  non-participating  foremen's  prizes  are  also  awarded. 
These  go  to  foremen  of  two  groups,  those  having  six  to  twenty-five 
men  under  them,  and  those  with  more  than  twenty-five  men  under 
them.  In  each  group  four  prizes  are  awarded  every  four  months, 
S25  and  $10  being  awarded  as  first  and  second  prizes  to  the  foremen 
having  the  greatest  number  of  adopted  suggestions  coming  from 
men  under  them  and  similar  prizes  going  to  foremen  whose  men 
have  turned  in  suggestions  of  greatest  value.  Foremen  who  com- 
pete for  these  prises  are  not  allowed  to  enter  suggestions  in  the  usual 
way,  but  are  permitted  to  fadp  their  men  in  preparing  their  sugges- 
tions. 

If  the  author  of  a  suggestion  is  not  satisfied  with  an  explanation 
rejecting  his  idea,  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  superintendent  and  dis- 
cuss his  idea  even  after  taking  it  up  with  hia  foreman  or  assistant 
foreman.  A  grievance  conmiittee,  made  up  of  workmen,  also 
meets  periodically  for  hearing  complaints,  getting  suggestions  for 
improving  the  system  and  answering  questions. 

The  number  of  adopted  suggestions  in  the  Kodak  Park  Plant 
in  1916  came  to  1,000  out  of  a  total  of  2,300  handed  in.  The  aver- 
age number  of  adopted  suggestions  runs  to  between  40  per  cent  and 
4&  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  su^estlons  handed  in. 

The  Camera  Works,  tiie  next  largest  plant  of  the  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company,  employs  a  somewhat  different  suggestion  system  from 
that  used  in  the  Kodak  Park  Works.  Here  the  organization  for 
handling  the  sug^tions  consists  of  a  general  chairman,  a  secretary 
and  five  special  committees,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  three  de- 
partment heads.  The  suggestions  are  classed  in  five  groups,  as 
follows,  and  each  group  is  looked  after  by  one  of  the  special  commit- 
tees: cost  reduction,  improvement  of  product,  general  maintenance, 
accident  prevention  and  improvement  in  manufacturing  methods. 

The  blank  on  which  the  employe  of  the  Camera  Works  de- 
scribes his  idea  is  radically  different  from  that  used  at  the  Kodak 
Park  Plant.  It  is  provided  with  a  stub,  but  the  author  of  the  sug- 
gestion writes  his  name  on  this  stub  only,  which  is  removed  by  the 
secretary  before  being  handed  over  to  the  proper  committee.    la 
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other -words,  none  of  the  men  on  the  cominittee  is  allowed  to  know 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  suggestion  on  which  he  passes. 

All  suggestions  are  sent  to  the  general  manager  of  the  plant, 
who  refers  them  to  the  secretary  of  the  suggestion  committee  for 
classification  and  acknowledgment,  after  which  they  are  referred  to 
the  various  committees  for  action.  The  committees  return  a  sepa- 
rate written  report  for  each  si^estion  with  a  definite  statement  as 
to  whether  the  suggestion  is  approved  or  not,  and  if  not  approved 
stating  the  reason. 

All  approved  suggestions  are  referred  to  the  general  manager 
for  final  approval,  and  then  a  note  is  sent  to  the  author  of  the  sug- 
gestion saying  that  his  suggestion  has  been  approved  and  stating 
the  amount  of  the  award.  Awards  for  suggestions  which  efFect  a 
saving  are  based  on  the  estimated  amount  of  the  saving  for  one 
year  and  after  each  suggestion  has  been  in  effect  for  a  full  year,  the 
actual  saving  for  the  year  is  figured  and  if  it  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  estimate  a  further  award  is  made. 

Lists  of  awards  are  pubUshed  in  the  Camera  Works'  BvUelin. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  an  honor  roll  is  also  pubUshed  which  con- 
tains names  of  all  employes  who  have  received  $25  or  more  for  ai^- 
gestions  for  the  year.  The  number  of  suggestions  received  in  the 
Camera  Works  in  1916  was  1,618,  out  of  which  595,  or  29  per  cent, 
were  adopted.  The  number  pf  suggestions  adopted  per  100  em- 
ployes was  23. 

In  the  other  plants  of  the  Kastman  Kodak  Company  modifica- 
tions of  the  systems  outUned  above  are  employed. 
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CENTRALIZED  LABOR  RESPONSIBILITY  FROM  A 
LABOR  UNION  STANDPOINT 

Bt  a.  J.   POBTBNAB,  . 
BnxAlyn  Pubfic  Smpltq'ment  Bureau,  New  York  State  Department  of  labor. 

Centralized  labor  reBpousibility  means  the  creation  of  a  new 
department  in  the  management  of  plants,  the  function  of  which 
shall  be  the  control  of  recruiting,  retention  and  discbarge  of  the 
working  force.  Judged  by  its  title,  this  article  assumes  to  state  the 
attitude  of  trade  unionism  toward  this  innovation,  when  in  fact  trade 
unionism  as  yet  has  no  attitude.  The  thing  is  too  new,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  contact  has  yet  been  estabhshed  old  enough  and  wide 
enough  to  permit  or  compel  consideration  and  valuation  by  official 
trade  unionism. 

Nor  have  I  had  such  personal  experience  with  the  practical 
working  of  centralized  employment  departments  as  would  qualify 
me  to  apeak  with  the  assurance  that  attends  knowledge.  What  I 
have  to  ofFer,  then,  is  the  reaction  of  one  union  man  to  a  new  theory 
of  man^ement  as  applied  to  the  human  element  in  industry,  and 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  correct  forecast  of  a  collective  sentiment 
which  has  not  even  commenced  to  form. 

So  r^arded,  it  is  not  pure  presumption  on  my  part  to  set  my- 
self up  as  a  spokesman  for  organized  labor.  For  thirty-five  years  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  union  in  my  own  craft,  active  in  its  coun- 
cils, and  interested  in  everything  that  pertained  to  the  general  labor 
union  movement.  I  have  worked  with  union  men  in  the  shop  and 
worked  for  them  as  their  representative.  What  I  shall  say  here  ex- 
presses my  own  views,  but  this  long  acquaintance  with  the  move- 
ment and  the  people  in  it  may  give  those  views  a  measure  of  value 
as  interpreting  the  probable  reaction  of  others. 

Caubbs  op  Labor  Tdrnoveh 

In  the  scale  of  prices  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  thwe  is  a 

provision  that  no  man  shall  be  paid  for  less  than  a  day's  work  even 

though  he  is  hired  for  less  than  a  day.     In  the  philosophy  undei- 

lyingthislegislationwill  be  found  the  moat  prolific  of  the  many  causes 
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which  contribute  to  excessive  labor  turnover.  The  workman  is  re- 
garded as  an  easily  replaceable  tool  of  production  whom  it  is  a  loss 
to  retain  a  minute  loiter  than  he  can  be  employed  at  full  capacity. 
Unlike  inanimate  tools  of  production,  he  represents  no  investment. 
Hence  the  tendency  to  make  his  term  of  employment  for  minutea 
only,  if  that  suits  the  convenience  of  the  employer,  and  the  counter- 
acting tendency  of  the  union  to  set  up  at  least  the  pitiful  limit  of  one 
day  as  a  minimum  of  permanence.  Thus  studied,  this  httle  rule 
wMch  takes  up  two  lines  in  the  scale  book  is  a  briUiant  illumination 
of  industrial  history.  It  contrasts  the  relative  values  placed  on 
things  and  men. 

One  might  mention  miuiy  causes  of  excessive  labor  turnover, 
but  if  they  were  analyzed,  they  would,  in  the  miun,  finally  resolve 
themselves  into  that  same  fundamental  one — that  workpeople  are 
regarded,  not  as  human  beings,  but  as  animated  tools  of  production, 
which  can  be  temporarily  used  upon  payment  of  an  agreed  sum. 

Human  thought  has  a  way  of  seeking  concrete  expression 
through  a  personality  or  a  thing  rather  than  by  means  of  an  intan- 
gible principle.  So,  when  one  is  asked  to  name  the  chief  cause  of 
bedevilment  in  handling  labor  supply,  at  once  there  leaps  into  mind 
the  figure  of  the  foreman — the  Hving,  obvious  doer  of  the  harm  so 
clearly  recognized.  He  wields  despotic  authority,  seemingly  with- 
out check  from  any  power  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  Yet  he  is  not  selected  be- 
cause he  is  fit  to  possess  such  arbitrary  power  over  a  limited  number 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  chai^eable  with  much  evil  doing  on  hib 
own  account,  and  occasionally  may  be  credited  with  humane  in- 
stincts that  make  for  amelioration.  But  in  reahty  he  is  only  a  pawn, 
the  screen  for  those  who  prod  him  from  above.  He  is  permitted 
despotic  power  over  the  detail  of  who  shall  work,  but  he  is  only  a 
puppet  as  to  the  policy  which  controls  the  workers.  To  take  from 
a  number  of  foremen  the  power  now  given  them,  and  to  centralize 
that  power  in  a  single  person,  without  at  the  same  time  entirely 
transforming  the  spirit  that  actuates  the  mechanism,  may  abolish 
some  of  the  grosser  evils,  but  will  leave  the  main  cause  of  excessive 
labor  turnover  untouched. 

These  grosser  evils  are  serious  enough.  They  engender  toady- 
ism and  bribery  on  one  side,  favoritism  and  oppression  on  the  other. 
The  manhood  of  men  and  the  chastity  of  women  are  frequent  offer- 
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ingB  at  the  feet  of  a  little  tin  god  whose  favor  muat  be  won  or  hif 
maleTolence  placated.  That  is  the  sort  of  creature  the  foreman  can 
be  when  the  employer  will  not  check  him  and  the  workpeople  can- 
not. When  a  union  enters  upon  the  scene,  fiagrant  abuse  of  author- 
ity in  the  matter  of  discharge  may  lead  either  to  justice  done  or  an 
ezploeion;  but  motives  of  choice  in  hiring  are  too  subtly  concealed 
to  admit  of  effective  regulation.  Unions  have  found  it  necessary  to 
legislate  for  the  punishment  of  members  who  use  unfair  means  of 
obtaimng  employment,  but  proof  is  difSoult  and  prosecutions  aie 
rare. 

Naturally,  because  of  his  great  powers,  the  foreman  is  a  subject 
of  union  law  making,  not  in  his  capacity  as  an  overseer  of  produo- 

'  tion,  but  in  his  function  as  the  arbiter  of  employment.  Most  unioiw 
will  not  permit  him  to  be  a  member;  the  International  Typographi- 
cal Union  compete  him  to  be  one.  Yet,  because  he  is  the  lowest 
officer  in  the  executive  scale  the  outcome  of  the  legislation  is  uiuatia- 
factery;  he  can  make  trouble,  but  he  cannot  allay  it.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  existii^  union  laws  treat  of  the  foreman  in  relation  to  employ- 
ment, I  would  expect  no  objection  to  their  amendment  or  repeal 
whenever  a  new  system  makes  them  obsolete. 

The  influence  of  seasonal  production  on  labor  turnover  needs 
but  to  be  mentioned  rather  than  elaborated  on  in  this  short  paper. 
Its  causes  and  possible  remedies  are  far  outside  of  the  immediate 
sphere  at  the  employment  manager.  A  volume  would  scarcely 
suffice  for  the  consideration  of  this  one  phase  of  the  employment 
problem.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  potent  factors  as  the  con- 
dition of  trade  and  demand  or  lack  of  demand  for  labor. 

Among  minor  causes  of  exceraive  labor  ttumover  is  a  sort  of 
reaUessness  which  is  most  frequently  manifested  by  the  more  com- 
petent mechanics.  A  job  may  be  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  quite 
as  good  aa  they  are  likely  to  find  anywhere,  and  yet  they  will  leave 
because  they  do  not  want  to  remain  in  one  shop  too  long.  Perhaps 
they  are  themselves  unable  clearly  to  define  their  reasons,  but,  so 
well  as  I  am  able  to  interpret  the  p8ychol(^y  of  this  deeire  for  change, 
it  reets  upon  a  fear  of  losing  their  independence,  of  getting  into  a 
frame  of  mind  wherein  they  will  come  to  attach  disproportionate 
importance  to  the  retention  of  a  certain  job.    There  is  some  basis 

-  of  fact  for  this  idea,  for  I  have  known  men  who  have  worked  in  a 
shop  for  a  long  period  whose  overhanging  nightmare  is  the  fear  of 
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loaing  the  Job.    Long  service  made  them  uneasy  instead  of  giving  a 
sense  of  security. 

The  Union  Attitude  towaed  Laboe  Bureaus 

Traditional  methods  of  hiring  and  discharge  are  so  prolific  of 
all-around  dissatisfaction  that  any  new  method  which  is  based  on 
study  of  the  problem,  and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  improve 
conditions,  will  start  with  a  tremendous  presumption  in  its  favor. 
It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  worse  system  than  the  one  we  now  have. 
Opportunity  to  work  is  the  primal  necessity  for  nearly  all  of  us,  and 
this  opportunity  we  must  seek  through  such  means  as  are  available. 
Even  the  strongest  unions  have  been  able  to  accomplish  little  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  Their  members  are  not  so  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  caprice  or  vindictiveness,  and  are  much  less  subject  to  un- 
fair competition  between  seekers  for  employment  than  are  the  un- 
organized, but  they  are  by  no  means  free  of  these  evil  influencea. 

There  comes  now  a  proposal  to  lift  this  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance out  of  the  slough  of  n^lect  in  which  it  has  lain,  and  to  give  it 
the  dignity  and  thought  which  were  always  its  due.  The  proposal 
.comes  from  the  right  quarter — the  highest;  and  its  essence  is  to  put 
it  in  the  right  place — the  highest.  The  purchase  of  human  labor  is 
to  be  considered  as  carefully  as  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  aup- 
pUes,  as  carefully  as  selling  and  financing.  The  officer  in  charge  is 
not  to  be  a  mere  understrapper,  working  his  sweet  will  in  irresponsi- 
ble despotism,  but  one  broadly  clothed  with  power  and  its  attendant 
responsibility.  The  motive  is  the  best  business  motive  in  the  world 
— enlightened  selfishness.  It  has  been  discovered  that  former 
methods  are  wasteful  and  relatively  unproductive;  that  judgment 
in  hiring,  and  a  great  deal  more  judgment  in  keeping  employes  when 
hired,  is  a  paying  proposition;  it  breeds  dividends  both  of  money  and 
good  feeling. 

How  will  union  men  receive  such  a  proposal?  Why,  juat  ae  all 
other  working-men  will  receive  it.  It  is  a  rightful  but  long  delayed 
tribute  to  the  worth  and  dignity  of  labor.  It  is  progress  Uke  that 
which  gave  labor  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  means  that  in  the  cabinet  of  every  business  chief  there 
is  a  man  who  speaks  for  people,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  speak 
for  things. 

Therefore,  such  a  proposal  should  inevitably  and  triumphantly 
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establieh  itself.  But  softl  The  proposal  is  good  in  itself,  but  let 
ua  see  how  and  by  whom  it  is  going  to  be  worked  out. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  on  the  work  of  a  woman  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  employment  bureau  of  a  large  corporation.  It  appears 
that  among  her  desirable  qualifications  for  the  pcwition  is  the  ability 
to  smell  out  agitators,  and  not  the  least  of  her  achievements  is  her 
notable  success  in  keeping  that  pestiferous  species  out  of  the  plant. 
That  illuminating  bit  of  information  gave  me  pause.  Remember, 
I  have  been  asked  to  say  how  union  men  would  regard  centralized 
labor  responsibility.  Well,  I  am  a  union  man  and  I  have  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  I  would  correspond  rather  closely  to  her  idea  of  an  agita- 
tor. If  there  were  a  union  of  the  industry  carried  on  in  that  shop,  I 
would  join  it.  If  there  were  none,  but  a  movement  started  to  create 
one,  I  would  be  mixed  up  in  it.  Very  hkely  I  would  be  the  prime 
mover.  If  all  the  justice  and  sweet  reasonableness  called  for  in  the 
prospectus  were  not  on  tap,  I  might  rise  and  s&y  so.  I  have  an  ine- 
radicable notion  that  workpeople  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  w^e  scales,  fixing  the  length  of  the  workday,  and  other 
important  incidents  affecting  employment,  and  that  no  amount  of 
kindly  welfare  work,  no  benefitfl  of  any  sort  Sowing  from  a  benevo- 
lent despotism  which  arrogates  to  itself  entire  jurisdiction  over  such 
matters,  can  compensate  for  the  deprivation  of  this  inherent  right. 
Still  less  BO  when  the  despotism  is  not  benevolent. 

Now,  if  that  clever  lady  found  out  that  my  brain  harbored  such 
pemicious  ideas,  I  would  be  refused  work  in  that  shop.  And  if  other 
union  men  were  barred  for  siioilar  reasons,  the  impression  would 
probably  gain  ground  among  them  that,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, the  new  method  wak  no  better  than  the  old.  They  could 
enter  that  shop  only  by  surrendering  their  right  of  association.  The 
new  idea,  so  promising  in  itself,  would  meet  with  hostility  from  union 
men. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  departments  of  labor  such  as  we  are  con- 
sidering have  not  yet  been  established  in  industries  where  the  em- 
ployes are  organized.  When  they  are  introduced  into  industries 
which  are  unorganized,  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  union  men 
will  remain  an  academic  one  for  such  industries.  When  they  are 
brought  into  industries  which  are  strongly  organized,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  managements  will  take  the  union  into  their  confi- 
dence and  endeavor  to  show  it  the  mutual  advantages  that  will  flow 
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from  tiw  new  plan.  But  when  such  a  department  ia  established  in 
an  industry  where  a  union  exists,  but  is  struggling  for  a  foothold, 
where  it  has  not  yet  secured  recognition  and  is  conscious  that  its 
fate  still  hangs  in  the  balance,  then  the  new  departure  will  be  looked 
at  with  suspicion.  Its  very  centralization  will  be  regarded  as  an 
additional  means  of  exercismg  discrimination  against'union  mem- 
bers, and  if  that  discrimination  makes  itself  apparent  as  in  the  in- 
stance cited,  it  needs  no  conjurer  to  foresee  the  attitude  of  that  union 
to  that  department  of  labor. 

And  why  not?  Here  is  a  promise  made  to  the  ear  and  its  ful- 
fillment ^mo8t  immediately  broken  to  the  hope.  Union  men  be- 
lieve that  their  interests  are  mutual,  and  are  best  cared  for  by  asso- 
ciation and  collective  action.  That  is  the  lesson  of  their  experience. 
But  if  this  new  dispensation,  like  the  old,  denies  them  this  right,  and 
demands  that  they  rely  on  the  newly  awakened  good-wiU  of  the  em- 
ployer, both  parties  being  fully  aware  of  the  impotence  of  the  indi- 
vidual workman,  why  should  they  discard  the  lesson  of  their  ex- 
perience? 

Actual  Methods  of  Handlinq  Labok  Tttsnotkb 

In  all  the  literature  that  has  thus  far  come  under  my  notice  re- 
lating to  centralized  labor  bureaus,  I  find  a  very  satisfactory  realiza- 
tion of  the  facts  that  good  pay,  fair  treatment  and  an  earnest  deure 
to  retain,  if  possible,  a  person  once  hired  are  potent  means  toward 
the  reduction  of  labor  turnover.  Dischai^  is  verily  looked  upon 
as  a  last  resort  when  all  efforts  to  make  the  worker  fit  in  somewhere 
have  failed.  And  since  the  reduction  of  labor  turnover  is  the 
avowed  object  of  the  new  department,  these  are  the  natural  lines 
for  it  to  take. 

Again  let  us  examine  the  means  whereby  these  objects  are  to  be 
accomplished.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  labor  department  is  to  suc- 
ceed, it  must  have  some  voice — perhaps  a  controlling  voice — in 
every  matter  that  affects  the  human  equipment  of  the  plant.  The 
employment  bureaus  described  in  magazine  articles  claim  such  pow- 
ers, but  in  my  work  in  the  public  employment  bureau  I  did  not  find 
it  BO.  I  recall  four  such  employment  managers  who  told  me  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  pay;  that  they  tried  to  find  suit- 
able men,  and  then  sent  them  up  for  an  interview  with  the  foreman 
to  make  the  best  bargain  they  could.    Except  that  the  applicant  had 
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one  more  hurdle  to  jump  oa  his  way  to  a  job,  I  cannot  see  that  these 
four  plants  had  improved  anything  in  this  particular. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  this  point  as  it  directly  affects  the  xmion 
attitude,  and  we  will  take  the  beet  examples.  Our  enlightened  em- 
ployment manager  has  his  say  in  the  making  of  rates.  But  unionB 
also  want  a  voice  on  that  subject.  If  the  rates  offered  equal  or  ex- 
ceed the  scale  made  by  the  union,  no  question  can  arise.  But  sup- 
pose the  rates  offered  are  lower  than  t^e  union  minimum,  or  so  ar^ 
ranged  that  they  may  be  higher  or  lower,  and  the  union  has  not  been 
consulted  about  them  and  will  not  be.  We  get  right  back  to  a  fa- 
miliar bone  of  contention,  and  in  that  case  the  union  attitude  to  that 
shop  remains  unchanged.  The  fact  that  the  employment  manager 
instead  of  the  foreman  announces  to  the  applicant  how  much  he  is 
to  be  paid  for  his  work  has  not  altered  the  situation  at  all. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  adjudication  of  grievances.  Many  sin- 
cere employers  and  managers  have  assured  me  that  they  are  always 
willing  to  hear  and  adjust  the  grievances  of  their  workpeople.  I  do 
not  bring  their  good  faith  into  question,  but  I  have  a  fairly  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  shop.  Shall  I 
tell  you  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  labor  leader? 
It  is  that  the  workman  may  have  a  spokesman  who  is  economically 
independent  of  the  employer,  and  who  can  therefore  meet  the  latter 
on  equal  terms.  When  the  livelihood  of  the  man  who  speaks  for 
himself  or  his  fellows  is  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the  man  he 
faces,  it  requires  courage  to  accept  the  mission  and  atill  more  courage 
to  speak  with  frankness  and  contend  with  determination  for  the 
side  he  represents.  Not  many  employers  are  spiritually  big  enough 
to  forget  or  waive  the  power  they  pcwsees;  and  even  though  they 
may  be,  the  man  who  treats  with  them  has  no  assurance  of  it. 
Hence  there  is  a  silent  but  active  intimidating  force  exerting  its 
tremendous  pressure  on  the  workman,  and  only  the  exceptional  man 
can  disregard  its  promptings. 

The  thing  takes  on  a  different  aspect,  however,  when  an  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  union  appears  to  discuss  matters  on  behalf  of  the 
men.  Not  without  reason  do  employers  resent  what  is  termed  the 
"unwarranted  interference  of  outsiders,"  but  the  ostensible  reason 
for  resentment  does  not  even  remotely  resemble  the  true  one. 

Although  the  employer  himself  may  be  a  man  of  big  caliber, 
able  to  for^^  the  power  of  terrorism  he  possesses,  there  are  under- 
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lings  who  are  not.  Their  memoriea  are  long,  their  vindictiveneBB 
unbounded.  No  man  can  so  order  hia  conduct  aa  to  entirely  avoid 
giving  the  colorable  opportunity  the  foreman  may  be  seeking.  So 
in  this  respect,  where  the  union  has  no  standing,  its  attitude  in  each 
instance  will  be  determined  by  events.  Ad  inUrim  it  will  be  a  case 
of  "show  me." 

The  way  discharges  are  handled  in  the  magazine  stories  already 
mentioned  is  not  the  way  the  thing  is  done  in  the  few  plants  havii^ 
employment  managers  with  which  I  have  had  some  contact.  But 
we  will  agree  that  such  plants  have  taken  the  form  of  a  good  thing 
without  the  substance.  Different  unions  have  their  various  methods 
of  protecting  their  members  against  unjust  discharge.  Typographi- 
cal Union  No.  6  has  worked  out  an  excellent  system,  whereby  ques- 
tionable discharges  are  submitted  to  a  mixed  tribunal  of  employers 
and  employes,  whose  decision  is  final.  The  union  wins  nearly  all 
the  cases,  thus  demonstrating  the  need  of  a  power  of  review  over 
the  discharging  authority.  It  also  shows  that  when  the  union  has 
a  reasonable  opportunity  of  preserving  the  rights  of  its  members, 
it  will  also  use  discrimination,  and  will  not  press  unreasonable 
cluma,  or  can  be  effectively  checked  if  it  does.  Where  a  union  is 
recognized,  its  procedures  are  of  course  followed. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  union  men,  just  like 
other  men,  will  cordially  respond  when  they  see  that  the  manage- 
ment  of  a  plant,  upon  its  own  initiative,  seeks  to  do  exact  justice  in 
this  important  regard.  And  though  they  may  be  sceptical  at  first,  ' 
continued  well-doing  must  convince  them  of  the  sincerity  of  the  de- 
sire. By  the  glow  of  gratification  I  got  in  reading  about  it,  I  gai^e 
thai  feelings  on  seeing  it.  If  employers  had  always  treated  th^r 
people  justly  there  never  would  have  been  any  unions.  If  they  learn 
to  do  so  in  the  future  the  need  for  them  may  be  less  ui^nt.  But  we 
won't  disband  yet. 

TttB  ExTFiNT  OP  Union  Appkoval 
Is  there  anything  in  the  effort  to  reduce  labor  turnover  which 
cannot  be  approved  by  a  broad-minded  union  man?  The  answer 
is,  yes;  but  this  requires  elucidation.  If  the  desired  result  is  at- 
tained, that  fact  in  itself  is  proof  that  the  people  working  in  that 
plant  are  at  least  sufficiently  well  treated  to  be  willing  to  remain.  A 
managemept  enlightened  enough  to  concern  itself  about  the  matter, 
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and  more  or  less  successful  in  accomplishment,  deeervee  its  meed  of 
approval. 

Suppose  the  company  inaugurates  or  continues  a  policy  of  op- 
position to  organization?  Suppose  its  hostility  goes  to  the  length  of 
excluding  union  men  from  the  shop  if  they  are  known  to  be  such,  or 
discharging  them  if  they  join?  Even  then  approval  should  not  be 
withheld,  nor  would  it  be.  Men  may  be  opponents  and  yet  find 
ground  for  mutual  respect. 

But  there  are  degrees  of  approval.  The  broad-minded  union 
man  rejoices  at  any  betterment  in  the  condition  of  those  who  labor, 
whether  obtained  by  thdr  own  efforts  and  conceded  as  their  right,  or 
granted  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  perhaps  partly  as  an  insurance 
against  oi^anization.  But  for  himself  he  certainly  would  resent  the 
espionage,  in  the  form  of  solicitude  for  his  welfare,  which  appears  to 
be  an  invariable  component  of  the  systems  to  which  publicity  has 
been  given.  To  be  completely  accompanied  in  his  goings  out  and 
his  comings  in,  his  leisure  regulated,  his  amusements  selected,  his 
wages  apportioned — these  are  extensions  of  his  employer's  contact 
which  he  would  not  submit  to  himself  and  cannot  approve  for 
others.  When  he  acknowledges  both  the  good  intentions  and  the 
good  results  that  have  flowed  from  this  new  conception  of  manage- 
ment, he  has  not  surrendered  his  conviction  that  as  a  seller  of  his 
labor  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  determination  of  the  terms  upon 
which  it  shall  be  sold;  he  has  not  receded  from  the  lesson  of  his  ex- 
perience that  the  only  way  he  can  make  himself  heard  is  by  associa- 
tion with  his  fellows.  Nor  does  he  admit  that  the  buyer  of  his  labor 
bought  also  a  regulatory  interest  in  his  life. 

Let  me  pose  as  that  broad-minded  union  man,  which  of  course 
is  what  I  have  been  doing  all  the  time,  and  quote  a  part  of  a  letter 
recently  written  by  me  to  a  prominent  manufacturer  in  the  Middle 
West,  a  letter  that  summarizes  my  position  on  this  point: 

The  evident  pruseworthy  feature  of  your  wot'k  is  that  you  are  ^ving  serioua 
attention  to  the  queetioa  of  human  relationahipa  in  iadustry.  No  matter  how 
much  I  may  disagree  with  your  idea  that  you  have  found  the  road  to  industrial 
democracy  in  your  shop,  or  what  objections  there  may  be  to  your  methods,  recog- 
nition ia  still  due  of  the  fact  that  you  are  apparently  making  a  conscientioua  effort. 
There  ia  a  standard  of  right  doing  to  which  you  are  striving  to  conform.  Neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  people  working  under  the  conditions  you  deecribe  are  better 
off  than  those  employed  where  nothing  else  is  ever  considered  than  how  much  can 
be  obtained  for  how  little.  But  when  this  is  conceded,  it  is  not  thereby  conceded 
that  industrial  democracy  ia  estabUahed. 
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Tou  my  thftt  your  work  u  not  to  be  eonfouiided  with  that  irtdeh  ia  oaoKlljr 
oftQed  wolf  an  w<»k,  yet  weUiue  work  is  sttim^  suggested  m  1  tesd  yma  varioiM 
addraaee.  You  are  etiU  the  benevolent  despot  and  nothing  more,  so  far  aa  I  oan 
see.  Peraonally  I  would  reaeut  aome  of  the  things  you  say  you  do.  Your  employ- 
ment department  would  find  me  out  of  harmony  with  the  crgamaaticm,  1  very 
much  fear,  unkes  I  eueceesfuUy  dissembled  my  real  feelings,  whieh  would  not  be 
good  for  you  or  foi  me.  There  are  lota  of  people  who  no  doubt  accept  what  you 
do  oomplaoently,  since  it  is  done  for  their  benefit.  The  same  land  of  petqile  st<4idly 
mdurs  worse  treatment,  up  to  the  point  of  desperation,  if  that  is  the  only  way  to 
earn  their  bread.  But  the  diSerenoe  between  the  two  kinds  of  employers  is  the 
same  as  that  between  the  benevolent  and  the  cruel  despot. 

I  believe  I  have  accurately  forecasted  the  union  attitude  in  this 
r^sid.  I  believe  also  that  the  union  can  afford  to  wait.  liberty 
ifl  an  imperishable  desire  of  the  human  heart,  and  will  surely  assert 
itself  even  among  the  most  submissive.  That  no  man  is  good  enough 
to  rule  another  man  without  his  consent  is  an  industrial  as  well  as  a 
political  truth.  To  impose  such  rule  as  a  condition  precedent  to  an 
opportunity  to  earn  the  means  of  life  is  not  consentr 

Also  I  believe  that  attempts  at  regulation  which  intrude  them- 
selves  into  the  private  life  of  the  workman  must  inevitably  breed 
hypocrisy  and  deceit  before  they  finally  foment  rebellion.  If  ex- 
planations are  neceaaary  of  certain  acta,  they  will  be  manufactured; 
if  vouchers  of  expenditure  are  required,  meajis  will  be  found  to 
produce  them.  To  guard  against  such  impositions  there  q>rii^ 
into  being  a  sort  of  "Third  Section,"  a  secret  police.  To  call  these 
agents  "advisors"  or  "inveatigators"  is  but  to  i^ve  a  euphoniouB 
name  to  an  u^  practice. 

Faib  Deaung  and  Stupatht  Fundauental 
I  have  abeady  referred  to  certain  establishments  which  have 
possessed  themselves  of  employment  managers  and  with  which  the 
Public  Employment  Bureau  has  had  business  relations.  I  do  not 
know  the  methods  used  nor  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated,  but  I 
have  had  some  glimpses  of  the  results.  They  were  slaughter  houses 
before;  they  are  slaughter  houses  still.  The  employment  nuuu^ets 
have  not  even  succeeded  in  stabilising  their  own  jobs.  Inside  of  six 
months  two  of  them  were  tumbled  off  their  thrones  and  themselves 
became  apphcants  for  employment  at  the  bureau.  The  reasons 
were  obvious.  Working  conditions  were  bad  in  every  one  of  the 
essentials.  People  sent  to  them  at  their  request  were  not  even  sure 
pf  an  interview.- 
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If  illuBteiUoii  werre  needed,  these  examples  prove  that  mere 
centralization  has  no  beneficial  influence  on  labor  turnover.  Any 
scheme  is  useless  which  has  not  for  its  basis  fair  dealing  and  decent 
treatment,  while  even  in  the  absence  of  a  more  or  less  elaborate  plan, 
remarkable  results  can  be  attained  if  they  aje  employed.  I  worked 
fifteen  years  in  a  com[>osing  room  where  the  permanent  force  was 
about  100,  and  it  was  marvelous  how  the  years  rolled  by  with  hardly 
ever  a  change  imlesa  death  made  it.  A  fellow  felt  as  if  he  were  only 
a  newcomer  when  he  had  but  a  beggarly  ten  years  or  so  behind  him. 
There  was  no  deliberate  planning  to  that  end,  but  the  employment 
manager  who  could  show  equivalent  results  would  be  in  line  for  a 
yellow  jacket  and  a  peacock's  feather. 

Then  comes  the  personal  equation.  The  man  or  woman  com- 
petent to  do  this  work  must  of  necessity  be  big — very  big.  Sym- 
pathy with  and  comprettension  of  people  is  the  first  thing  he  needs — 
and  the  second,  and  the  third.  If  he  has  these  be  is  qualified  and 
experience  will  supply  all  minor  details  of  expertness;  without  them 
he  may  have  every  little  nicety  of  technique,  but  he  will  accomplish 
no  more  than  is  forced  upon  people  by  their  necessities.  I  have  a 
man  in  mind  as  I  ;write  this. 

Speaking  generally,  it  has  been  thrust  upon  my  notice  that  the 
quarters  where  the  question  of  employment  stabilization  has  re- 
ceived most  serious  attention  are  also  the  quariers  where  a  flaming 
sword  bars  the  entrance  of  the  union.  The  occasional  individual 
may  come  in,  but  he  must  be  quiet.  He  is  always  on  sufferance. 
Very  well;  so  be  it.  Often  enough  employers  who  conduct  non- 
union shops  are  far  above  union  employers  in  every  humane 
attribute.  Therefore  we  will  acknowledge  that  which  is  good, 
respect  them  for  doing  it,  and  fight  them  till  time  ends  on  the 
issue  of  man's  right  to  unite  with  his  fellow-man  against  the 
bondage  imposed  by  bis  individual  helplessness.  Yea,  though 
we  are  bound  by  a  silken  rope  instead  of  an  iron  chain,  yet  will  we 
not  endure  it.  But  whenever  they  shall  recognize  our  vital  interest 
and  oUr  equal  right  in  the  working  out  of  these  momentous  things 
by  which  our  lives  are  made  or  marred,- then  will  they  always  find  us 
ready  to  meet  th«n.  Then  will  they  have  turned  their  faces  towu'd 
industrial  democracy. 
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Bt  Simon  N.  Pattbm, 
tlniveisity  of  PeDnsylvaiua. 

No  problem  hae  of  recent  years  received  more  attention  than 
that  of  the  origin  of  mental  tr^ts.  It  is  not  my  thought  to  review 
this  diacufision  but  rather  to  find  some  new  method  of  approach 
which  will  carry  us  nearer  the  goal  than  the  older  views  took  us. 
Occasionally  advances  make  such  radical  reconstructioa  that  a 
discussion  of  older  views  becomes  a  waste  of  lime.  Such  a  change 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  McDougall  in  his  "  Social  Psychology. "  A 
careful  use  of  terms  enabled  him  to  take  the  indefiniteness  from  the 
words  "instinct"  and  "emotion"  and  give  them  a  meaning  for  which 
objective  marks  can  be  found  and  objective  tests  may  be  applied. 
To  be  sure  that  a  given  action  is  natural  there  must  be  some  specific 
inherited  mechanism  by  which  the  act  is  performed.  Our  physical 
heredity  is  a  group  of  such  mechanisms,  each  of  which  has  some 
antecedent  in  the  germ  cell.  No  act  can  therefore  fairly  be  called 
natural  that  has  no  perceived  mechanism  moused  by  specific  ante- 
cedents, and,  when  aroused,  acts  in  a  spedfic  manner  regardless  of 
the  events  that  environ  it. 

The  first  test  of  inheritable  traits  is  that  they  are  the  result  of 
some  mechanism  whose  elements  lie  in  the  original  germ  cell. 
Each  instinct,  however,  is  accompanied  by  a  definite  feeling.  Theee 
feelings  are  our  emotions,  and  with  them  are  contrasted  the  ac- 
quired sentiments.  If  each  instinct  has  a  corresponding  emotion, 
then  we  have  a  double  check  as  to  what  is  heritable.  There  must 
be  some  mechanism  which  results  in  an  instinctive  act  and  an  ac- 
companying emotion  which  arises  when  the  act  is  performed.  We 
need  not  decide  whether  the  emotion  precedes  the  instinctive  act, 
or  the  act  the  emotion,  if  we  may  be  sure  that  each  is  accompanied 
by  the  other,  so  that  the  existence  of  each  may  be  tested  by  the 
presence  of  the  other.  It  suffices  to  know  that  we  thus  have  ob- 
jective tests  of  what  is  natural  and  simple  as  opposed  to  the  complex 
and  acquired. 

Seven  elementary  relations  are  found  by  Mr.  McDougall  to 
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meet  thia  test:  The  instinct  of  flight  and  the  emotion  of  fear;  the 
instinct  of'  repulsion  and  the  emotion  of  disgust;  the  instinct  of 
curioeity  and  the  emotion  of  wonder;  the  instinct  of  pugnacity 
and  the  emotion  of  anger;  the  instincte  of  self-abasement  and 
self-assertion  and  the  emoUon  of  subjection  and  elation;  the 
paternal  instinct  and  the  tender  emotion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  or  criticise  this  list.  The  in- 
terests in  it,  whether  we  alter  it  or  leave  it  as  Mr.  McDougall  states 
it,  is  quite  as  much  in  what  is  excluded  aa  in  what  it  includes.  He- 
redity is  a  powerful  agent,  but  it  lacks  much  of  the  definiteness  we 
attribute  to  it.  We  must  seek  its  complements  before  we  can  ac- 
count for  men  as  Ve  find  them. 

We  usually  contrast  nature  with  nurture,  and  put  in  nurture 
all  which  is  not  nature.  By  thus  doing  we  confuse  two  different 
fields  with  mechanisms  of  a  radically  different  character.  To  avoid 
this  confusion  I  shall  put  in  the  province  of  nurture  only  that  per- 
taining  to  physical  elation  or  dejection.  A  truly  natural  instinct  is 
aroused  by  specific  stimuh,  and  when  aroused,  acts  in  one  specific 
manner.  There  are  no  alternatives  in  the  responses  to  instinctive 
situations.  The  impulses  of  surplus  nutrition  and  deficit  nutrition, 
however,  are  not  the  same.  The  elation  of  a  surplus  and  the  de- 
jection of  a  deficit  direct  the  current  of  thought  and  activity  in 
peculiar  ways,  each  having  its  own  path  and  goal.  This  simple 
contrast  and  the  laws  that  follow  its  perception  have  been  over- 
looked because  of  a  false  standard  of  judging  states  of  surplus  and 
deficit.  It  is  usual  to  measure  the  subjective  result  by  the  objective 
presence  of  a  surplus  or  deficit  of  food.  But  a  meager  diet  may 
yield  a  surplus  of  energy,  while  an  overioaded  stomach  may  trans- 
form food  into  toxins.  The  real  test  must  be  the  actual  trans- 
formation of  food  into  energy,  and  not  its  quantity.  Surplus 
energy  is  a  physical  state  from  which  certain  emotions  arise,  while  a 
deficit  of  energy  creates  emotions  of  an  opposing  character. 

The  problem  of  energy  is,  however,  not  wholly  determined  by 
the  assimilation  of  food  since  the  lungs  have  an  important  function 
in  creating  surplus  energy.  Any  bodily  defect,  on  the  other  hand, 
or  any  failure  to  eject  waste  products,  creates  a  state  of  deficit,  and 
thus  evoke  the  emotions  that  accompany  this  condition.  We  all 
feel  these  contrasted  states,  and  on  them  many  important  emotions 
depend.    To  explain,  their  physical  antecedents  we  must  fint 
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realize  th&t  the  normal  outlet  of  enei^  is  in  some  discharge.  What 
is  energy  becomes  by  transformation  activity.  This  may  be  mus- 
cular or  sex  activity,  nervous  stimulation,  bodily  secretions,  the 
ejection  of  waste  products,  or  similar  transformation.  Opposed  to 
discharge  we  find  distention,  pressure  and  inflanmiation  as  indica^ 
tions  that  somewhere  the  bodily  functions  have  failed  to  act  prop- 
erly.  With  this  failure  comes  a  deficit  of  energy  and  its  manifesta- 
tiona.  Discharge  may  thus  be  aasumed  to  be  the  normal  index  of 
surplus  energy  and  some  local  distention  the  corresponding  index 
of  states  of  deficit.  If  one  prefers  to  say  that  states  of  deficit  are 
due  to  the  toxins  accumulating  in  obstructed  or  overused  organs,  I 
shall  not  find  fault  with  the  statement.  I  am  not  searching  for 
causes,  but  some  measurable  index.  Although  we  cannot  see  the 
toxin,  the  results  in  terms  of  distention,  pressure  and  inflammation 
can  be  observed. 

The  states  of  surplus  and  deficit  may  thus  be  measured  in  dis- 
oha^e  and  distention.  The  corresponding  emotions  are  those  of 
elation  and  depression.  When  the  depression  is  diffused  it  is  mel- 
ancholy; when  localized  it  is  pain.  A  diffused  elation  is  joy,  and 
when  localized  it  is  called  pleasure.  Our  joy  and  pleasure  indicate 
the  normal  transformation  of  nutriment;  melancholy  and  pain 
indicate  some  obstruction  to  these  normal  processes,  with  a  re- 
sultant distention,  pressure  and  inflammation.  The  pleasure  of 
eating  would  cease  if  there  were  no  discharge  of  fiuids  to  mix  with 
the  food.  The  pleasure  is  in  the  discharge,  and  not  in  the  contact 
of  food  and  mouth.  Nor  is  the  accompanying  muscular  activity 
pleasurable  except  as  there  is  a  discharge  of  surplus  energy  through 
the  muscles.  In  each  pleasure  some  discharge  of  energy  occurs,  and 
to  it  the  pleasure  must  be  attributed.  Evolution  localizes  and  in- 
tensifies these  pleasures,  as  it  does  also  our  pains,  making  their 
intensity  equal  their  vital  importance.  If,  however,  discharge  is 
pleasurable  and  its  obstruction  involves  pain,  my  thesis  has  value, 
even  if  the  complex  cases  need  additional  facts  for  their  explanation. 
I  am  not  trying  t*  explain  evolution,  but  the  basis  on  which  it  rests. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  why  discharge  or  distention  produce 
these  effects.  If  the  connection  is  obvious  they  can  rightly  be  used 
as  the  basiti  for  further  investigation. 

The  fundamental  discharge  is  the  sex  discharge.  Reproduc- 
tion IS  the  primary  way  in  which  a  surplus  is  disposed  of.    In  the 
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lower  forme  of  life  cell  divinon  ia  the  index  of  a  surplus.  As  life 
moves  upward  the  pex  act  becomes  the  center  of  conscious  interest, 
and  ia  the  normal  outlet  for  surplus  energy.  All  fundamental  sur^ 
plus  emotions  thus  center  about  the  sex  act,  and  any  restriction  on 
it  produces  disoi^snizations  which  affect  health,  vigor,  and  even 
a  normal  existence.  Take  from  an  animal  its  surplus  energy  and 
the  sex  emotion  dies.  It  gains  in  strength  only  in  periods  of  the 
year  when  surplus  nutrition  is  available.  In  winter  sex  is  dead;  in 
spring  it  becomes  dominant.  In  the  case  of  man  the  conditions  may 
be  more  complex,  but  if  properly  analyzed  they  give  the  same  result. 

The  action  of  a  surplus  is  simple.  It  goes  out  in  sex  indulgence. 
A  deficit  forces  a  choice.  The  mind  therefore  divides  actions  into 
the  essential  and  non-eesential,  and  chooses  the  former.  There  is 
always  a  shrinkage  in  the  presence  of  a  deficit.  The  chosen  part 
becomes  the  self;  the  rejected  part  becomes  the  non-self.  The  self 
thus  shrinks  under  the  pressure  of  a  deficit  but  by  the  process 
becomes  clearly  defined.  The  impulse  to  save  the  self  becomes  the 
primary  impulse  of  beings  facing  a  deficit.  Self-motives  thus  gain 
the  place  under  the  pressure  of  a  deficit  that  sex  impulses  obtain 
when  surplus  prevails. 

The  moral  in  its  primary  sense  is  the  self-preserving.  Self- 
regard  only  becomes  descried  by  the  moralist  when  he  acquires  the 
concept  of  a  soul.  Then  to  save  the  soul  be  sacrifices  the  self.  But 
he  does  not  do  this  until  he  decided  that  soul  preservation  is  more 
important  than  the  preservation  of  body.  The  new  self,  the  soul, 
is  as  dominant  in  the  higher  morahty  as  the  material  self  is  in  the 
old.  Self-preservation  and  sex  indulgence  become  more  clearly 
oppoeed;  the  things  most  important  to  personal  preservation 
coerce  sex  indulgence,  while  reproduction  is  at  the  expense  of  im- 
mediate personal  advantage.  Thus  we  have  two  contrasted  forces 
which  are  dominant  or  recessive  as  external  conditions  favor  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  instincts  are  thwarted,  while  the  nutritive 
impulses  dominate  so  thoroughly  that  we  mistake  them  for  nature. 
This  makes  the  contrast  of  instinct  and  impulse  especially  important. 
An  instinct  is  an  inherited  bodily  mechanism  which  acts  under 
specific  conditions  and  is  accompanied  by  a  specific  emotion.  An 
impulse  is  a  tendency  to  activity  not  induced  by  some  specific 
mechanism,  but  by  the  nutritive  states  of  the  organism.  With 
overflowing  energy  we  nuuufeat  one  group  of  impulsesi  when  n* 
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duced  by  a  deficit  we  manifest  an  opposing  group  of  impulses. 
Nutritive  impulses  are  thus  either  conservative  impulses  with  the 
thought  of  self  dominant,  or  sex  impulses  through  which  the  race  ig 
propagated.  All  nutritive  impulses  are  ofTshoota  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two.  Fear  ia  an  active  force  in  augmenting  the  aelf  im- 
pulse, while  love  and  sympathy  reinforce  the  sex  impulse.  Practi- 
cally, our  natural  disposition  is  banded  in  two  opposing  groups 
of  tendencies  instead  of  being  unified. 

Our  mental  mechanism  is  like  an  insect  with  no  power  to  co- 
ordinate its  wings,  each  being  excited  to  action  by  the  rays  of  heat 
that  strike  it.  The  movement  of  each  wing  tiius  tends  to  place 
the  insect  where  the  rays  of  heat  strike  the  other  wing,  thus  exciting 
its  action  and  repressing  its  own.  A  crude  advance  results  through 
the  alternate  action  of  the  two  wings.  Another  illustration  is  that 
of  an  oarsman  moving  a  boat  with  one  oar.  By  paddling  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other  he  goes  forward,  when  if  he  paddled 
on  one  side  only  he  would  move  in  a  circle.  The  self  and  the  sex 
motives  counteract  each  other  in  some  such  fashion,  and  by  thur 
alternate  dominance  a  crude  progress  is  insured  which  neither  of 
them  alone  could  produce.  In  this  struggle  self  haa  gradually 
gained  the  dominance  over  sex  with  the  result  that  our  cultural 
forces  are  organized  in  ways  that  repress  sex.  This  is  the  strength 
of  Freud's  position.  Our  wishes  are  sex  wishes,  however,  only  in  so 
far  as  they  reflect  states  of  energy  and  surplus.  But  all  dreams  are 
not  sex  dreams,  for  dreams  of  self-preeervation  are  frequent.  When 
we  overeat  and  digest  we  dream  of  love;  when  digestion  goes  wrong 
we  have  a  nightmare.  Bad  digestion  means  dreams  of  demons, 
hona,  bears,  or  impending  disaster.  The  self  is  always  the  loser 
through  some  impending  woe.  This  is  as  elemental  a  situation  and 
as  frequent  one  in  dreams  as  those  where  in  a  glow  of  energy  we  seek 
to  gratify  our  sex  impulse.  Both  are  primary  nutritive  impulses, 
and  out  of  one  or  the  other  all  our  impulses  arise.  We  cannot  say 
with  Freud  that  sex  dominates  the  self,  but  we  might  say  with 
Bentham  that  we  have  two  masters.  These  two  masters,  however, 
are  not,  as  he  thought,  pleasure  and  pain,  but  sex  and  self.  The  one 
subordinates  personal  motives  to  race  welfare,  while  the  other  con- 
serves the  individu^  at  the  expense  of  the  race. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  contrast  made  by  Mr.  McDougall 
putting  instinct  ftnd  emotion  in  a  definite  relation  to  each  other. 
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Instinct  is  a  port  of  our  nervoua  inheritance  measurable  in  definite 
bodily  reactions.  Emotional  atat«fl,  hovever,  are  not  due  to  these 
meohaDisniB.  Their  source  is  the  glands.and  not  the  nerves.  If 
this  be  true,  we  do  not  inherit  our  impulses  as  we  do  our  nervous 
reaetioae.  Had  we  an  inherited  nervous  hierarchy  we  would  be 
conljolted  by  its  reactions.  There  would  also  be  that  unity  which 
philosophers  admire.  As  it  is,  choice  is  real  even  if  its  antecedents 
are  definite.  We  can  will;  we  can  inhibit;  but  to  do  it  we  must  set 
the  glwid  activity  over  against  the  inherited  reactions  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  nerves  reflect  past  conditions.  The  glands  voice  the 
forces  <d  the  present  environment. 

When  we  know  what  the  glands  cast  into  the  blood  we  can 
predict  the  emotion  that  results.  The  orders  transmitted  by  the 
nerve  are  not  self-created,  but  come  from  the  dominance  of  emotions 
created  by  the  transformations  in  the  blood.  The  physical  basis  of 
consGLOUsneas  is  in  blood  chemistry,  and  not  in  nerve  irritation.  If 
this  be  true,  self  ia  not  a  reaction  of  some  supreme  nerve  center,  but 
is  a  flow  that  changes  with  the  composition  of  the  blood.  Self  is 
thus  a  changing  emotion,  not  a  stable  control  due  to  the  centrahca- 
tion  of  the  nervous  ^nrtem. 

I  do  not  mean  to  argue  this  contention,  but  rather  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  self  on  this  basis  and  at  the  same  time  to  connect  my 
explanation  with  that  given  by  the  Freudian  thinkers  who  of  late 
have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  inner  working  of  consciousness. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  facta  of  sex  on  my  hypothesis,  and 
this  explanation  will  in  the  main  agree  with  that  of  Dr.  Freud.  But 
beyond  this  point  we  separate.  He  regards  the  self  as  sex  which  is 
controlled  to  its  detriment  by  outside  agencies  which  he  calls  the 
censor.  To  my  mind  the  censor  is  not  external — tradition,  mo- 
rality and  the  like — but  internal  in  the  struggle  of  the  gland  and 
nerve  for  supremacy,  or  it  may  be  in  the  struggle  of  different  glands 
for  supremacy. 

This  differenc&in  explanation  leads  up  to  difference  in  analysis. 
If  we  think  of  conBcioufinees  as  a  phenomena  of  nerves  many  groups 
of  facts  remain  unexplainable  on  any  known  basis.  An  appeal  to 
mystery  is  found  in  all  psychologiats  who  base  their  syatem  on 
nerves  alone.  This  hidden  part  becomes  psychoanalyas,  subcon- 
BCiousnesB,  a  divided  self,  or  any  of  the  dozen  schemes  in  which  the 
pi^tihologists  wander  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  realm  where  nervous 
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rea'ctioDB  do  longer  explain  the  facta.  Break  up  this  moniatic  ex- 
planation to  which  peychologists  adhere  by  giving  another  group  of 
forces  thiaii  proper  place,  and  an  explanation  of  complex  data  can 
be  found  that  does  not  reach  beyond  the  known  facts  of  scieDOe. 
Dreaming  is  transformed  into  knowledge  and  mystery  becomes  ob- 
vious fact  when  we  seek  in  the  blood  the  source  of  the  changes  which 
nerve  psychology  faila  to  clarify.  To  make  this  change  demands  a 
new  concept  of  self  and  a  new  view  of  the  way  in  which  self-oontiol  is 
exerted.  Can  a  mere  flow  with  no  fixed  location  establish  a  control 
such  as  that  which  peychologiats  have  sought  in  a  centralized  nerv- 
ous system?  If  it  can,  mjrstery  disappears  when  we  go  beyond  the 
nerve  and  see  what  the  gland  is  doing. 

The  main  issue,  therefore,  is  whether  the  self  is  a  fixed  nervous 
reaction  wrought  out  by  a  slowly  developing  heredity,  or  whether 
it  is  made  and  remade  each  moment  by  our  dominant  emotions 
which  in  turn  have  their  source  in  present  gland  activity.  Do  I 
change  as  my  glands  alter  the  composition  of  my  blood,  or  do  I 
change  only  oa  heredity  alters  my  central  nervous  system?  This  is 
the  problem,  and  the  answer  must  come  by  giving  some  rational 
explanation  of  the  evolution  of  the  self.  How  can  temporary  flows 
create  so  stable  a  character  that  the  results  seem  to  imply  an  in- 
herited mechanism? 

I  shall  start  the  discussion  of  theee  problems  at  the  point  where 
my  reasoning  breaks  with  that  of  the  Freudian  school.  The  kernel 
of  their  position  is  that  the  oi^anism  has  certain  fundamental 
impulses  or  wishes  which  are  censored  by  external  conditions.  The 
organic  impulse  is  thus  blocked  and  thwarted  by  external  restraints, 
with  the  result  that  abnormal  reactions  are  created  which  tend  to 
disrupt  the  organic  flow  which  would  result  in  wish  fulfilment.  The 
censor  and  wish  are  in  perpetual  conflict,  and  by  this  fact  the  ab- 
normalities of  conduct  are  expluned.  A  familiar  illustration  of 
objective  restraint  on  internal  impulse  is  the  action  of  a  mother  in 
guarding  her  child  from  injury.  The  child  sees  a  bright  flame  and 
stretches  out  the  hand  to  reach  it.  The  mother  checks  the  move- 
ment in  time  to  prevent  injury.  If  this  impulse  and  this  checking 
is  repeated  often  enough  the  impulse  is  restrained,  not  directly  by 
the  mother's  act,  but  by  the  habit  formed  in  the  child's  mind  of 
stopping  before  the  attainment  is  effected.    A  habit  is  thus  in  the 
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end  the  censor,  but  its  formation  is  the  reeolt  of  an  external  restraint 
ol  which  tiie  mother's  care  is  a  good  example. 

I  do  not  deny  these  facts  nor  the  oonclusioa  if  the  purpose  is  to 
illustratd  the  existence  of  a  censor  of  impulses  and  one  method  of  its 
formation.  But  it  is  a  complex  phenomenon  that  fails  to  bring  out 
the  nature  of  censorship  which  we  must  treat  as  an  evolutionary 
product  and  sedE  for  its  source.  If  we  take  a  low  type  of  organism 
in  which  there  is  as  yet  no  centralized  control  its  activity  would 
arise  in  this  way.  There  would  be  in  some  tissue  or  gland  an  ac- 
cumulation of  surplus  enei^  with  a  tendency  to  transform  itself 
into  activity.  The  transformation  of  latent  energy  into  activity 
takes  place  through  some  shock  recuved  from  the  estemal  world. 
The  gland  or  tissue  accumulating  energy  responds  to  some  external 
stimulus  and  dischargee  when  thus  aroused.  This 'circuit  due  to  a 
direct  interaction  between  organism  and  environment  may  be  called 
Te»pon»ive  behavior  as  activity  and  external  shock  are  closely  related. 
There  would  be  no  self  manifested  in  such  behavior,  nor  any  cen- 
sorship. 

In  higher  organisms  where  there  is  both  brain  and  body  the 
behavior  is  more  complex.  The  shocks  of  the  environment  no 
longer  are  the  direct  source  <^  action.  The  enviromnent  arouses 
brain  activity,  and  brain  activity  is  followed  by  bodily  movement. 
It  is  in  acts  of  this  kind  that  a  self  appears  and  in  which  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  will  power.  The  evidence  of  consciousness  is  taken  as 
the  final  authority.  We  should,  hoi^ever,  disregard  this  evidence 
and  watch  the  processes  active  when  the  brain  controls  the  body. 
In  essence  the  brain  is  not  different  from  the  body.  It  is  merely 
one  s^ment  of  its  loosely  organized  evolutionary  predecessor 
specialized  for  given  ends.  It  has  every  power  of  the  original  seg- 
ment but  nothing  really  new.  If  this  be  true,  the  circuit  is  now  a 
gland  activity  which  becomes  emotion  and  then  wish.  This  is 
carried  over  a  connecting  nerve  to  some  body  organ  where  it  escites 
ihs  same  activity  that  in  a  lower  organism  would  have  come  from 
a  direct  ^eternal  stimulus.  We  have  thus  a  double  circuit — ^and 
activity  in  the  brain,  followed  by  a  nervous  discharge  which  ex- 
cites bodily  gland  activity  from  which  activity  results.  This  is 
the  physical  aeries  when  acts  occur  which  we  regard  as  willed  or 
induced  by  conscious  deen^.  Viewed  as  behavior,  however,  the 
desire  is  only  a  step  in  the  circuit — a  consequence  and  not  a  cause. 
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VoKHoTud  behmior  diff  «8  from  reepondve  bebAvior  not  in  kind 
but  iQ  compl^ty.  The  brain  starta  bodily  actiTity  uid  also  eheeb 
it.  The  fact  is  not  in  dispute.  The  problem  is  to  diacover  the  true 
antecedent.  If  there  is  a  circuit,  each  part  of  which  has  some  physi- 
cal manifestatiou,  behavior  can  be  observed  and  measured.  The 
failure  to  get  an  adequate  explanation  is  due  to  an  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain all  the  facts  in  terms  of  nervous  reactions.  When  this  is  done 
there  is  always  a  break  somewhere  in  the  explanation  with  a  mys- 
tery which  permits  loose  thinking  about  the  souroes  of  action. 
When,  however,  emotion  ia  connected  with  gland  activity  instead 
of  nervous  reactions  the  series  is  explainable  in  physical  tenns,  and 
the  source  of  the  censorship  becomes  plain.  There  is  in  every  act  a 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  nerve  and  the  ^and,  and  eaeh 
in  turn  gains  a  partial  supremacy.  We  thus  have  a  dualism  (tf 
control  instead  of  a  nervous  hierarchy.  Nor  is  there  any  such  thing 
as  a  centrally  initiated  process.  All  processes  are  flows;  a  per- 
petually interacting  circuit  that  lasts  all  throi^  life.  The  self  is  a 
phase  of  this  circuit  which  originates  no  more  than  any  other  trans- 
formation through  which  the  life  process  goes.  Has  thought  a 
neunU  seat,  a  sub-  or  a  super-conscious  abode,  or  is  it  a  flow  that  at 
points  rises  to  self-consciousness?  Elach  view  has  its  presupposi- 
tions, its  images  and  its  conclusions.  Between  them  we  must  choose. 
But  before  a  choice  is  made  an  additional  complexity  must  be 
noted.  This  new  phenomenon  viewed  as  a  conscious  product  is 
delayed  response.  Mind  becomes  more  than  volition  when  action 
is  delayed  and  in  the  end  determined  by  forces  not  in  the  primary 
circuit  by  which  voUtional  control  is  maintained.  In  conscious 
terms  we  think  of  this  new  control  as  memory.  The  momentary 
stimuh  of  today  are  checked,  and  their  tendencaea  thwarted  by  a 
repetition  of  the  stimuli  that  acted  on  the  brain  yesterday. 

I  This  is  delayed  control  viewed  as  a  conscious  product.  The 
same  thwarting  of  primary  impulses  takes  place  throi^  the  action 
of  the  imagnation  in  the  form  of  im^ee  and  ideals.  The  self 
now  gets,  or  seems  to  giet,  an  objective  reahty.  It  is  no  loiter  a 
mere  product  of  the  primary  life  currents  and  becomes  a  soul  en- 
dowed with  superior  attributes.  I  have  no  desire  to  deny  these 
facts,  nor  shail  I  try  to  obliterate  the  distinctions  thua  created .  We 
do  have  a  soul;  images  and  ideals  gain  a  control  and  memory  rfr- 
actions  become  powerful  enough  to  stay  and  transform  the  primary 
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impulses.  Thia  testimony  of  conaciousness  we  should  accept,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  should  be  reinterpreted  in  harmony  with  func- 
tions the  body  is  csi>able  of  perfonning.  The  physical  interpreta- 
tion of  mental  life  is  correct  if  the  conscious  facts  can  be  resolved  into 
antecedent  gland  and  nerve  and  muscular  action.  The  soul  is  then 
not  a  new  phenomenon,  but  a  more  complex  form  of  underlying  in- 
teractions. To  make  this  point  clear  we  must  determine  what 
physical  changes  lie  back  of  delayed  response.  If  this  can  be  eoi- 
{dained  the  more  complex  products  losing  their  mystery  become 
ordedy  facts. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  the  clue  to  explanation  of  delayed  re- 
sponse comes  from  assuming  that  memory  is  its  most  elementary 
form.  The  soul  thus  seems  to  have  a  function  not  mechanically 
explainable.  But  if  fancy  and  image  making  precede  memory,  the 
relation  of  this  new  series  of  facts  to  emotion  and  gland  activity  be- 
comes  apparent.  We  think  of  a  child  as  having  a  memory  when  in 
reality  it  has  only  a  very  weak  one,  if  memory  is  measured  by  adult 
standards.  The  child,  however,  fancies  and  builds  images  before  it 
remembers  actual  occurrences  with  the  detail  which  adulta  call 
truth.  What  it  builds  is  rather  beauty  than  truth,  for  it  injects 
pleasing  elements  into  its  world  that  do  not  reSect  the  actual  ex- 
ternal contacts.  The  child  gains  in  memory  as  it  loses  in  surplus 
energy.  A  good  memory  is  a  loss  of  vitality  cramping  the  power  of 
image  making.  What  is  so  plain  in  the  case  of  a  child  is  still  visible, 
though  obscured,  in  the  case  of  adults.  People  with  good  memories 
are  usually  less  original,  and  show  indications  of  defective  develop- 
ment. They  are  static  in  action  and  thought,  thus  showing  that 
they  have  lost  their  early  plasticity,  which  in  turn  indicates  a  loss 
of  surplus  enei^. 

With  this  explanation  in  the  background  we  can  gain  an  insight 
into  the  physical  processes  back  of  soul  phenomena.  We  have  in 
this  another  example  of  {j^and  and  nerve  action.  A  new  and  more 
complex  circuit  is  formed  so  that  the  soul  censors  the  self  as  the 
self  censors  the  primary  impulses  we  call  sex  phenomena.  The 
primary  shock  that  excites  activity  first  becomes  ims^ation,  then 
wUl,  and  then  bodily  action;  otherwise  stated,  first  the  image,  then 
the  will,  then  the  act.  The  complex  is  still  of  gland  and  nerve,  for 
in  image,  will  and  act  there  are  three  separate  gland  flows  brought 
into  hftnoony  hy  ooonecting  nerve  reactions.    DepK»  the  ^aad 
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action  in  the  imagination  and  we  get  memory ;  depress  it  as  will  and 
we  get  habit;  depress  it  in  the  body  and  senility  results.  The  less 
the  gland  activity,  the  more  the  nervous  control  and  the  greater 
the  mechanical  control  of  life.  The  normal  nerve  always  when  ex- 
cited repeats  its  former  act.  It  holds  the  present  firmly  to  the  pat- 
tern of  the  past.  Every  lowerii^  of  vitality  heightens  this  nervous 
control  and  increases  the  power  of  mechanical  responses.  Gland 
activity  has  no  pattern.  It  never  repeats  itself  exactly.  Its 
power  is  in  the  blood  flow,  and  any  new  content  of  the  blood  alters  its 
action.  When  our  glands  are  active  our  acts  are  pattemless,  and 
hence  are  not  predetermined.  We  can  thus  be  original  even  if  we 
are  not  free.  New  combinations  of  emotion  arise  with  each  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  The  image  becomes  wish,  and 
the  wish  becomes  action.  The  soul  with  its  imagery  controls 
instead  of  a  mechanical  self. 

Rational  thought  is  not  a  logical  process  but  a  psychic  trans- 
formation. The  concept  that  excites  the  most  emotion  excludes  its 
opposite.  The  Ic^cally  supreme  concept  is  thus  the  emotionally 
superior  concept.  The  self  in  struggle  thus  dominates  thrQi^  its 
emotional  allies  raising  the  level  of  consciousness  to  a  point  that  ex- 
cludes other  motives.  It  is  this  tendency  that  deceives  and  fal- 
sifies. When  the  level  of  consclouBness  is  high,  tboi^t  seems  uni- 
fied, since  the  conscious  emotions  are  those  of  stru^e.  When, 
however,  the  level  of  consciousness  is  lowered  because  of  the  absence 
of  struggle,  the  old  opposition  reappears  and  normal  motive  re- 
assert themselves.  But  they  now  seem  not  to  come  from'  the  ex- 
ternal world,  but  to  spring  from  some  inner  source.  A  false  psy- 
chology is  thus  created  to  meet  this  abnormal  condition.  Data 
are  now  attributed  to  a  subconscious  origin  that  really  has  an  ex- 
ternal origin  from  which,  however,  it  has  been  cut  ofE  by  epochs  of 
struggle  creating  so  high  a  threshold  of  consciousness  that  they  are 
submerged  for  a  time  and  then  divorced  from  their  origiDs.  They 
come  into  consciousness  as  dreams,  because  in  the  dream  world  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  is  lower  than  in  waking  hoiu^.  All  this 
must  be  made  clear  before  the  disguises  of  self  and  the  disruptive 
force  of  struggle  is  apparent.  Nor  can  they  in  turn  be  imderstood 
without  recognizing  the  ways  in  which  the  level  of  consciouness  is 
rused  and  lowered  by  changes  in  blood  pressure.  When  it  rises  the 
details  of  perception  fade  and  what  remains  is  the  symbol  of  what 
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disappears.  A  single  elnnent  of  an  origina]  may  thus  become  the 
symbol  of  the  whole  and  be  the  form  by  which  it  asserts  itself  in 
consciousnees. 

My  thesis  can  now  be  restated  in  a  more  scientific  form.  The 
elements  of  the  mind  are  instinct  and  emotion.  Instinct  is  a  nerv- 
ous mechanism  that  reacts  to  certain  stimuli.!  These  mechanisms 
are  in  the  body  while  in  consciousness  there  lire  certain  emotions 
that  arise  in  connection  with  the  same  stimuli.  All  emotions,  how- 
ever, are  not  a  mechaiuBni  in  the  sense  that  instincts  are 
mechanisms,  but  s  flow  of  nutritive  energy.  They  are  the  product 
not  of  nervous  mechanisms  but  of  gland  activity.  While  they  aeem 
immaterial  and  unmeohanical  they  are  both,  if  we  recognize  that 
antecedent  to  the  emotion  there  has  been  a  dischat^  of  some  fluid 
into  the  blood  by  which  the  emotion  is  aroused  and  the  oonscious- 
nees  fixed  upon  certain  objects.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  in- 
jection of  given  fluid  into  the  blood  arouses  one  emotion  and  re- 
presses others,  the  material  antecedent  of  emotion  becomes  apparent 
even  if  the  dissection  of  the  br^n  aboyra  no  nervous  mechanism  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end.  Believers  in  the  mechanical  character 
of  thought  have  looked  in  the  wrong  quarter  for  a  basis  of  their 
daim.  /The  seat  of  our  important  mechanisms  is  in  the  blood  and 
not  in  ihe  nerve.  When  tHs  is  recognized  the  road  to  thought  an- 
tecedents is  open  and  its  mystery  solved.  /  The  three  elements  in 
thought  activity  are  nervous  instincts,  ijj^ritive  discharges  which 
figure  in  consciousnees  as  emotions,  and  the  trophic  action  in  the 
brain. 

Students  of  mind  as  mechanism  have  also  gone  wrong  in  assum- 
ing that  as  mind  is  superior  to  body,  so  mental  mechanisms  are 
superior  to  those  of  body.  What  seems  more  absurd  than  that  a 
superior  result  could  foe  obtained  from  an  inferior  mechanism?  And 
yet  this  is  the  iaae.  The  mechanical  reactions  of  the  brain  are 
tA  a  low  order.  The  action  in  one  part  arouses  a  reaction  in 
another  not  by  some  superior  codrdioating  mechanism,  but  by 
a  passage  of  energizing  currents  through  the  plastic  parte  of  the 
brain.  Tracks  are  thus  formed  along  which  energy  habitually 
flows.  As  an  adjustive  device  this  method  works  admirably, 
but  viewed  as  a  mechanism  it  is  of  a  surprisii^Iy  low  order.  I  doubt 
if^the  mind  has  many  nervous  mechanisms  above  the  levri  of 
trophismSi  and  yet  its  eoiotional  flows  are  so  effective  that  the 
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result  ia  of  a  higher  order  than  any  nervous  mechanism  oould 
give. 

When  a  man  says  I  can  do  as  I  please,  I  do  not  contest  the  fact 
but  the  explanation.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  material  mechanism 
correspondii^  to  what  we  call  will.  The  will  is  not  a  mechanism, 
but  a  discharge.  Its  antecedents  lie  in  the  blood  uid  not  in  the 
nerve.  To  get  will  I  must  generate  more  energy  with  its  accompany- 
ing elation  until  the  threshold  of  consciouBnefls  is  so  elevated  that 
no  other  outlet  remains.  Will  as  action  is  increased  energy  and 
an  accompanying  emotional  exaltation.  What  we  do  is  pot  what 
we  want  to  do,  but  we  want  to  do  what  we  are  doing.  A  rise  in 
enei^  makes  a  wish  which  grows  as  the  pressure  to  do  the  act  in- 
creases. This  is  the  thoi^ht  Dr.  Freud  has  emphasised  stated  as  a 
normal,  instead  of  as  an  abnormal,  phenomena.  The  censor  is  wish 
as  well  as  the  censored.  They  are  rival  Sows  of  energy  directed  by 
the  nutritive  discharges  in  the  blood. 

Another  confusion  arises  as  to  the  mechanism  of  inhibition. 
The  disciple  of  self-mastery  asserts  that  he  can  withstand  all  these  - 
wish  or  nutritive  flows.  And  he  is  right.  But  how  does  he  do  it? 
Is  not  inhibition  as  material  as  action  with  causes  quite  as  measiu^ 
able?  We  can  find  inhibitory  instincte  in  many  quarters  and  can 
readily  discover  how  they  act  when  mere  bodily  fimctions.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  ni^tmare  to  stt^e  fright,  from  shamming 
death  to  the  limping  bird  suddenly  frightened  by  your  presence. 
In  each  case  there  is  a  flow  that  stops  action.  Could  a  stage- 
frightened  man  have  his  pulse  measured  the  physical  nature  of  the 
change  would  become  apparent.  Could  his  blood  be  tested  a  new 
content  would  be  discovered.  No  one  doubts  the  physical  origin  of 
these  manifestations,  and  if  so,  no  one  should  doubt  his  power  to 
make  inhibitions  as  soon  as  he  learns  how  to  arouse  these  discharges. 
He  must  get  the  essence  of  stage  fright  or  nightmare  without  their 
antecedents. 

Originally  these  dischargee  were  broi^ht  about  by  their  rela- 
tions  to  instinct  aroused  by  external  contact.  The  instinct  came* 
first,  and  the  emotional  flow  followed.  Now  external  contact  is 
seldom  of  the  kind  to  arouse  the  emotional  flow.  In  their  place  we 
have  their  symboUc  representation  in  consciousness  through  wishes 
and  fears.  They  arouse  the  inhibition  that  under  antecedent  con- 
ditions came  through  external  contact.    It  is  therefore  true  that  if 
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I  want  to  inhibit  I  can  inhibit,  but  I  can  only  do  it  by  starting  a 
gland  action  that  prompts  inhibition.  My  inhibition  is  thus  quite 
as  material  as  activity.  Just  as  I  can  make  myself  angry  by  think- 
ing of  anger,  so  I  can  stop  action  by  arousng  the  wish  for  inaction. 
The  seeming  will,  however,  in  both  cases  is  not  cause  but  effect. 
Measure  the  nutritive  flows  and  the  thought  current  could  be  pre- 
dicted. Reading  other  people's  thought  will  become  a  science  when 
we  get  measures  for  every  change  in  the  blood. 
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CAUSES  OF  "TURNOVER"  AMONG  COLLEGE  FACULTIES 

Bt  Hugo  Dibkxh,  B.A.,  M.E., 
Profeaeor  of  Industii&l  Entpneering,  PeniuQrlv&nu  State  College;  Formerly  Super- 
mtondent,  NatJonal  Motor  Vehicle  Company;  Production  Manager,  Good- 
man Maitufaoturing  Company,  and  Consulting  Engineer. 

When  we  look  at  the  stupendoua  labor  turnover  ia  manu- 
facturing establishmentfi  operating  under  tradititmal  employment 
systems  whose  turnover  is  in  some  instances  as  high  as  500  per  cent  ^ 
a  year,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  an  academic  turnover  of  40 
per  cent  per  annum  is  evidence  of  much  better  conditions  in  edu- 
cational organizations  than  exist  in  industry.  When  we  investigate 
the  subject  a  little  further,  however,  and  reflect  that  the  usual  term 
of  employment  in  colleges  is  for  the  academic  year,  and  that  all  of 
the  precedents  and  ethics  of  the  profession  areagainat  changes 
during  the  academic  year,  we  realize  that  the  problem  ie  a  somewhat 
different  one.  We  need  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  instructor  in 
his  relation  to  his  students  occupies  a  position  anal<^^us  to  that  of 
a  foreman  or  department  head  in  industry,  and  that  a  change  in 
faculty  personnel  of  40  per  cent  per  annum  finds  its  analogy  in  a 
change  of  foremen  and  department  heads  in  industry  of  40  per  c«it. 
The  average  cost  of  chaitging  an  employe  in  industry  has  been 
>  determined  to  range  from  S50  to  9200,  tiie  subdivisions  of  this  ex- 
pense being: 

(a)  Coflt  of  hiring 

(b)  Cost  of  tja^hing  the  new  woricman 

(o)  Deoreaoed  production  by  the  new  workman 
(d)  Workqx>iledb7thenewaiq>loye 

Cost  of  Tubnovbb  of  iNSTBUcroitB  Itbuiibd 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  we  take  into  consideration  munic- 
ipal, state  and  federal  appropriations  and  income  from  private 
endowments,  as  well  as  the  money  spent  by  the  student  himself,  a 
fair  cost  for  academic  training  is  Sl.OO  per  recitation  hour  per 
student.  Assuming  that  the  average  instructor  handles  twelve 
hours  of  work  per  week  (most  schedules  being  rather  above  thai^ 
216 
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below  this  figure),  and  that  there  are  twenty-five  students  in  each 
olaos,  the  average  instructor  would  handle  300  student  hours  per 
week.  Assuming  that  from  tlnrty-three  to  thirty-four  active 
weeks  of  work  are  done  in  Che  academic  year,  the  expenditure  from 
all  Bouroes  for  the  instruction  by  the  averse  instructor  would  repre- 
sent a  total  outlay  of  approximately  $10,000  per  annum.  If  an 
inexperienced  instruotor  is  only  half  as  efficient  during  his  first  year 
as  an  experienced  instructor,  and  assuming  that  the  experienced 
instructor  has  80  per  cent  efficiency,  the  net  loss  during  the  first  year 
would  be  40  per  cent  of  $10,000  or  $4,000  per  instructor.  In  a 
^  faculty  of  100  instructors  with  a  turnover  of  40  per  cent  per  year, 
.the  total  annual  loss  would  be  forty  times  $4,000  or  SI60,Q00  per 
annum  of  taxpayers'  or  parents'  monc^^.  These  figures  take  Into 
account  only  the  direct  loss.  The  indirect  loss  is  immeasurable 
since  it  represents  the  failure  to  develop  potential  eoonomic  and 
social  efficiency  in  the  student. 


iimoj 


Rbasoks  fob  Changb  or  Edoca^okal  Wokk 

The  principal  reasons  for  changing  given  by  various  men  who 
have  left  educational  work  for  other  fields  are  as  follows: 

1.  Insuffident  ptiy 

2.  IsBUffident  opportunities  for  promotion 

8.  Tlieir  educational  axperience  answered  ito  puipooe,  namely  that  of  a 
■t«pping  Btone 

4.  Aitificdal  atroosphan 

6.  Too  wide  s  variety  of  activities  draunded 

The  reasons  given  by  various  department  heads  as  impelling 
them  to  encourage  men  to  accept  outside  positions  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  fotnm  for  the  man  in  teaohing,  «ven_tIiou^  he  was  oompetent 

2.  The  man  oould  not  get  along  with  students 

3.  The  man  could  not  get  along  with  his  assodates 

4.  Poor  teacher 

5.  Unfit  for  the  oi 


It  is  interesting  to  reflect  what  improvement  in  efficiency  might 
be  ac(W«Dpli8hed  by  approaching  the  problem  in  the  same  manner  in 
.which  the  employment  managers  have  approached  that  of  labor 
turnover.    The  employment  manager  considers; 
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1.  "na  souroee  of  mipply  and  tmihoda  of  aeeuring  new  men 

2.  Methods  of  tniniug  and  derelopmg  new  men 

3.  Methods  to  be  adopted  to  retain  all  proimeing  luen 

SouBCBS  OF  Supply  of  Tbachebs 

With  regard  to  sources  of  supply  for  academic  teachers  these 
may  be  enumerated  as: 

(a)  Personal  inquiries  made  by  preaJdenjiS^eanB  ai)d  depart- 
ment heads  at  educational  and  professional  conventions.  Joining 
various  educational  and  professional  associations  has  been  fre- 
quently recommended  to  young  instructors  with  the  confidential 
statement  that  the  conventions  of  such  associations  constitute  quite 
an  employment  exchange.  In  fact  tn  many  of  such  conventions- 
this  by-product  is  more  important  than  the  main  occasion,  so  far  as 
many  of  the  visitors  are  concerned. 

(b)  The  second  source  of  supply  is  letters  of  inquiry,  addressed 
to  college  professors  asking  nominations  from  their  acquaintance- 
ship among  alumni  or  instructors,  and  followed  by  personal  inter- 
view. 

(c)  The  third  source  of  supply  is  advertisemenf  in  educational, 
professional  or  trade  journals,  followed  by  correspondence  and 
interviews. 

(d)  The  fourth  source  of  supply  is  the  teachers'  or  professional 
employment  agencies. 

While  the  cost  of  hiring  an  ordinary  laborer  in  an  industrial 
employment  bureau  may  be  as  low  as  50  cents  to  Sl.OO  per  man,  it  is 
evident  that  when  we  calculate  the  cost  of  the  time,  correspondence 
and  traveling  expenses  of  higher  officials  in  educational  work  in 
filling  a  vacancy,  the  total  is  apt  to  run  not  much  below  $50  per 
position  to  be  filled. 

Methods  and  Standards  of  Selection 

After  having  considered  the  sources  of  supply,  let  us  consider 
methods  and  standards  of  selection. 

Professor  H.  Wade  Hibbard,  head  of  the  Department  of  Me- 
chanical Eng^eering  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  has  listed  209 
utiviUes  of  a  professor.  He  has  boiled  these  down  for  a  member  of 
An  en^eering  faculty  to  84,  as  follows; 
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TeMfaingin 

Lecture 

Other  engineering  Mhoc^ 

Redtation 

Laboratory 

College  catalog 

DnJting 

College  and  department  circulars 

fLngiiieering  experiment  station 

Field  Woiic 

Ebigineering  bulletiuB 

SoQiDwr 

University  ttxt«nsion 

By  centere 

Friendship  with  etudenta 

Summer  school 

ita  enoouragemeDt  for  student 

Student  grades 

Rewarch 

Grading  methods 

For  Profesaor 

Electives  for  engineers 

For  Studente 

Methods  of  student  study 

Use  for  rooms 

Student  engineering  iociety 

lighting  plans 

Fweign  lecture 

Summer  poeitiona 

Employment  of  new  teachers 

Graduate  poeitiona 

Alumni  list 

Pedagogical  progress 

Employment  bureau  for  Alumni 

Work  in  engineering  profeemonal  sod 

Re^stntion 

etiee 

laming  stores 

Writing 

LabOTstoiy  depoeite 

Problems  of 

Control  of  student  activities 

Building 

Grounds 

New^iparatus 

Janitors 

Needs 

ChMoe 

Problems  of 

Markets 

Heating 

Installation 

Lighting 

Regular  supplies ' 

Repiurs 

Rre 

Rejwirehop 

Prevention 

Inventory 

Deterioration 

Bookkeeping 

Out-of-dateness 

New  Sbrary  books 

Personal  typewriting 

Uaeofh-braiy 

Hektographing 

CaUlogUbrary 

Lantern  operation 

High  school 

Curricula 
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Various  department  heads  will  lay  emi^iaos  in  varying  strees 
on  certain  of  these  activities,  tuid  measure  candidates'  acceptability 
by  their  fitness  as  they  see  it  in  such  of  these  activities  as  they  doem 
most  important.  Some  of  the  activities  listed  require  an  executive 
type  of  mind,  some  a  promotive  type,  some  an.  accounting  type, 
Bome  an  analytical  type,  some  a  judicial  type,  some  a  generalizing, 
and  some  a  detailist  type  of  mind.  Not  only  is  the  range  of  mental 
requirements  so  great  that  no  single  individual  can  meet  them,  but 
the  temperamental  variations  are  equally  wide.  Success  in  some 
of  these  activitiee  demands  a  strong  vital  temperament;  in  others  a 
quick,  nervous,  raergetic  temperament  is  required;  others  require  a 
calm,  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  still  others  a  sympathetic, 
emotional  temperament. 

Assuming  that  the  candidate's  mental  equipment  and  tempera- 
ment are  satisfactory,  he  must  still  pass  the  t«8ts  of  good  build, 
pleasing  address,  individual  personality,  poise,  readiness  in  speech 
and  acceptability  as  a  public  speaker.  The  last  named  ability  may 
have  to  vary  from  capacity  for  plain  straightforward  practical 
talks  free  from  histrionic  attempts  and  artifices  so  as  to  meet  the 
demands  of  audiences  composed  of  practical  men  in  commerce  or 
industry  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  highly  histrionic  type,  well  versed 
in  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  to  meet  the  requirements  of  so-called 
more  cultured  audiences. 

Finally  we  must  measure  well  the  applicant's  ability  to  develop 
interest  and  enthusiasm  and  to  impart  information  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  not  merely  a  filling<ift  process,  but  also  a  drawing-out  and 
developing  of  the  student.  This  is  more  a  process  of  prospecting 
than  direct  measuren^cnt,  to  apply  a  geologist's  analogy.  Still  we 
can  assume  that  when  certain  other  elements  exist  which  We  can 
measure  there  is  a  likelihood  of  teaching  ability  being  present. 

As  we  look  over  our  long  list  of  activitiee,  however,  let  us  bear 
in  mind  the  scarcity  of  the  all-around  man,  if  he  exists  at  all.  So 
loi^  as  our  colleges  have  not  adopted  the  principles  of  scientific 
management  as  they  relate  to  functional  control,  we  can  at  least 
apply  them  departmentally,  since  in  most  colleges  the  department 
head  is  the  employment  manner,  his  nominations  being  subject 
usually  only  to  confirmation  by  higher  officials.  In  a  department 
numbering  say  ten  men,  it  would  be  possible  to  assign  a  selection  of 
eight  or  nine  of  Mr.  Hibbard's  functions  outside  of  direct  teaching 
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work  to  one  man,  giving  each  instructor  in  this  way  aa  opportunity 
to  participate  in  some  few  of  the  multitude  of  extraneous  duties 
which  under  traditional  systems  are  handled  wholly  by  department 
heads  or  other  executives.  In  filling  a  vacancy  we  might  then 
emphasise  the  traits  requisite  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  the 
more  limited  line  of  activities. 

Unquestionably  a  more  careful  selection  based  upon  scientifio 
analysis  of  the  requirements  of  each  position  and  applying  some 
standards  of  measurement  to  candidates  would  result  in  a  more 
efficient  selection  of  candidates  with  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  annual 
turnover. 

Dbvblopmbnt  op  an  Instbcction  Staff 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  development  of  employes,  we 
find  in  progressive  industrial  centers  and  in  Uu^  industrial  cor- 
porations education!^  classes  of  salesmen,  of  accountants,  of  cost 
clerks,  of  time  study  men,  of  foremen  and  superintendents,  of  credit 
men,  of  traffic  managers,  etc.,  all  engaged  in  studying  the  most 
recent  literature  and  best  information  relating  to  their  fields  of  work, 
the  employing  corporations  for  the  most  part  meeting  the  expenses 
of  securing  lecturers  and  teachers  for  such  classes.  It  would  not 
be  distinctly  a  new  feature  in  educational  practice  to  carry  on  this 
sort  of  training  of  instructors  within  the  plant,  and  yet  such  prac- 
tice  is  exceptional  rather  than  the  rule,  as  it  should  be.  Educational 
traditions  it  is  true  prescribe  a  leave  of  absence  of  from  one  to  three 
years  to  obtain  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  some  other  educational  institution, 
preferably  in  some  foreign  country.  The  financial  expenditure 
involved  in  this  procedure  is  such  that  only  those  who  have  private 
incomes,  or  are  willing  to  suffer  extreme  privation  for  a  number  of 
years,  are  able  to  participate  in  this  kind  of  development  process. 
If  the  foremen's  meetings  or  the  cost  accountants'  club  can  be 
scheduled  during  work  hours  by  factories,  similar  educational  activ- 
ities for  the  benefit  of  instructors  can  be  scheduled  as  a  regular 
procedure  of  colleges.  Such  training  should  aim  to  develop  not 
only  higher  technical  ability,  but  should  consider  the  pedagogic 
methods  and  ideals  of  the  individual  subject,  personal  efficiency  and 
fitness  for  the  oi^anization.  In  order  to  develop  department  heads, 
there  should  be  a  much  wider  extension  of  the  practice  of  exchanging 
professors,  accompanied  by  an  extra  stipend  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
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laraTel  and  change  of  location.  The  heads  of  professional  or  indua- 
txial  departments  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  to  work  at  their  profession  or  in  industry  for  pay  with  the 
idea  that  they  would  return  full  of  knowledge  as  to  the  latest  pro- 
fessional  and  industrial  practices. 

Retention  or  brSTBuCTOBs 

Having  considered  now  the  selectaon  and  development  of  in- 
structors, let  us  consider  the  matter  of  retention.  In  industries  and 
the  professions,  tabulated  income  curves  show  that  the  capable 
man's  earnings  increase  steadily  up  to  the  age  of  sixty  and  even 
beyond.  In  college  teaching  a  man  usually  reaches  a  professorship 
somewhere  between  the  age  of  thirty  tmd  forty,  and  thereafter  his 
income  curve  remains  a  .horizontal  line  until  his  death.  It  is  no 
wonder  therefore  that  we  hear  the  term  "blind  alley"  applied  to 
the  professibn  of  college  teaching.  The  remedy  is  self-evident. 
Boards  of  trustees  of  colleges  should  apply  the  same  principles  of 
compensation  to  their  faculties  as  they  would  apply  in  industrial 
corporations  of  which  they  might  be  directors.  Long  tenure  of 
office,  accompanied  by  effective  results,  should  be  accompanied  by 
periodic  increases  in  salary  even  after  profesaoiial  rank  has  been 
reached.  There  are  many  department  heads  in  colleges  who  see 
young  men  graduating  under  them  whom  they  have  been  instru- 
mental in  placing  not  only  in  their  first  positions,  but  later  into 
better  positions,  earning  salaries  in  from  five  to  ten  years  after 
graduation  aggregating  fift^  or  one  hundred  per  cent  fai^ier  than 
the  professor's  salary. 

I  have  Ifud  particular  stress  upon  the  case  of  the  professor, 
because  the  subject  of  the  tmderpaid  instructor  and  assistant  is 
already  well  known,  while  very  few  persons  realize  that  the  pro- 
fessor or  department  head  is  also  underpaid  and  that  this  fact  encoiir- 
ages  the  men  of  the  instructor  class  to  seek  other  fields.  Moreover, 
increasing  demands  are  being  made  of  the  professor  for  traveling 
expenses,  to  attend  conventions,  to  make  contributions  to  a  variety 
of  worthy  causes  and  to  maintain  a  social  and  professional  "front." 
From  my  knowledge  of  existing  industrial  and  professional  con- 
ditions, I  should  say  that  as  industrial  salaries  rule  at  present,  no 
college  assistant  or  instructor  should  be  employed  at  a  starting  pay 
of  lees  than  $1,200  for  the  academic  year.    In  a  first-dass  institution 
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be  Bhould  have  opportunity  for  r^;ular  annuEil  advancement  to  a 
SRlaiy  of  $1,800.  As  an  assistant  professor,  his  salary  should  be 
r^ularly  increased  for  efficient  service  until  it  reaches  $3,000.  In 
the  associate  professor's  class,  the  range  should  be  from  $3,000  to 
$4,000.  In  the  full  professor's  class,  the  range  should  be  from 
$4,000  upward,  with  assured- advancement,  until  the  income  curves 
of  department  heads  in  educational  work  are  parallel  with  those  of 
department  heads  in  indusby  or  of  professional  men  of  equal  ac- 
complishments. If  Europe  can  pay  college  professors  $10,000  a 
year,  why  not  America? 

HANnicAPs  TO  Efficienct 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  assured  prospects  of 
promotion  and  adequate  pay,  which  employment  managers  tetl  us 
are  essential  for  retention  of  desirable  employes.  These  same 
employment  managers  tell  us  also  that  we  must  provide  agreeable 
working  surroundings  and  conditions  leading  toward  contentment 
and  happiness.  Several  prominent  industrial  employment  man- 
agers emphasixe  the  importance  of  according  freedom  of  speech  and 
opinion  to  all  men.  The  progressive  department  head  in  a  college 
will  heed  this  note  as  a  sign  of  the  times  and  encourage  wider  par- 
ticipation by  all  of  his  men  in  council  which  should  be  held  to  deter- 
mine not  only  matters  of  policy  and  methods,  but  also  such  as  relate 
to  appointments. 

Lack  of  the  customaiy  facilities  provided  in  ordinary  buainess 
and  industrial  practice  for  clerical,  drafting  and  stenographic  assist- 
ance is  one  of  the  conditions  of  academic  inefGciency  widely  preva- 
lent. In  this  respect,  our  colleges  might  well  follow  the  example  of 
corporation  schools  who  do  all  they  can  to  develop  the  real  educa- 
tional powers  of  their  teachers  by  providing  them  all  of  the  clerical, 
drafting  and  steuographic  assistance  needed.  Academic  traditions 
sanction  the  purchasing  of  a  $200  scientific  instrument,  used  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  as  a  necessity,  while  the  purchase  of  a  dictaphone 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  an  instructor  twenty  per  cent  would  be 
looked  on  as  an  unpardonable  luxury. 

Another  condition  affecting  the  efficiency  of  instructors  is  the 
lack  of  provisions  for  private  study.  A  recent  book  on  efficient 
living  claims  that  the  home  hf e  of  college  professors  is  made  far  from 
ideal  by  the  necessity  imposed  on  them  of  carrying  the  day's  work 
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into  the  home  and  the  nuintenance  of  a  private  study — a  aort  of  a 
aanebim- sanctorum  in  the  residence.  Even  this  safe  retreat  may  not 
exist  if  the  family  has  happened  to  grow  considerably  in  number. 
Roomfi  should  be  provided  in  collie  buildings  in  which  instructorB 
might  secure  genuine  privacy  for  study  purposes,  being  entirely 
free  from  business  routine  or  interviews  during  such  periods. 

This  discussion  would  not  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  old  age  or  retirement  pensions.  It  has  been  argued  that  al- 
though such  pensions  might  be  entirely  proper  for  teachers  in 
primary  and  secondary  sohools,  it  would  be  letting  down  caste  bars 
to  admit  that  collie  professors  really  required  such  pensions. 
Andrew  Cam^e  intimated  that  while  he  would  take  care  of  certain 
institutions,  be  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  states  to  take  care  of 
the  matfer  of  pensions  in  state  institutions.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  valid  reason  why  a  railway  conductor,  engineer  or  fireman 
should  be  entitled  to  an  old  age  pension  any  more  than  a  oollege 
professor. 

I  have  endeavored  to  list  such  analogies  between  industrial 
and  academic  conditions  relating  to  turnover  as  present  themselves 
to  a  man  who  has  come  into  academic  work  after  having  filled  a 
position  as  factory  superintendent  and  production  manager. 
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ScoTSLL,  CuNTON  H.    CcM  Aeeountiitu  and  fiurden  AppUcatitm.    Pp.  rir,  328. 

Price,  ViJM.    New  York:  D.  Apideton  and  Compaiqr,  1916. 

In  aome  promudag  booka  on  cost  accounting  which  have  appeared,  an  at- 
tempted Bummary  of  a  great  variety  of  opinion  has  left  the  reader  at  sea  as  to  the 
opinion  held  hy  the  writer.  Boovell'B  treatise  is  dear  and  definite.  On  all  the 
enioial  points  he  states  his  c^nnion  eleari]'  and  ^ves  a  reason  for  it.  As  a  text 
in  the  dassroom  it  would  need  amplification  and  discussion,  supplemented  by 
ennnseB  and  problems.  It  will,  however,  prove  valuable  tor  reference  and  class- 
room use  as  well  as  for  the  praatidng  accountant. 

Among  the  controversial  subjeots  which  the  author  treats  most  fully  are  the 
subjects  of  Interest  Charged  to  Cost,  and  Unearned  Burden.  He  believes  that 
interest  should  be  charged  to  eost  because  this  treatment  proves  useful  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  managerial  policy  and  price  setting.  He  believes  in  charing 
interest  both  on  capital  owned  and  borrowed,  but  he  is  not  in  favor  of  making 
separate  charges  for  these  two  clanee  of  interest.  The  offsetting  credit  for  the 
interest  charges  is  an  account  called  Interest  Charged  to  Cost.  The  rate  for  such 
aa  interest  charge  is  to  be  set  by  the  reasonable  expectatiem  of  return  from  the 
capital  if  invested  in  hi^  grade  seourities  whero  no  manufacturing  or  trading 
risk  is  taken. 

The  author  would  probably  feel,  however,  that  his  chief  contributdtm  lies 
in  his  treatment  of  Unearned  Burden.  He  works  out  a  machine  rate  for  all 
productkHi  oentets  on  the  basis  of  their  operation  for  a  standard  number  of  hours 
each  year.  This  standard  is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  the  crxperience  of  the  plant. 
"But  with  a  curtailment  of  production,  resulting  in  idle  equipment  not  used  in 
production,  then  will  be  an  accumulation  of  burden  charges  which  is  not  charged 
to  ttte  cost  of  the  product.  This  expense  ia  known  as  unearned  burden  and  is  not 
pnqieriy  a  part  of  manufacturing  coet,  although  it  must  be  recognised  in  the 

determination  of  a  proper  telling  price Unearned  burden,  known  as 

a  separate  total,  serves  as  a  true  barometer  to  indicate  the  effect  of  the  industrial 
dtuatitm  outmde  the  shop  on  the  business  in  question"  Q>.  176).  Mr.  Scovell 
would  charge  the  uitearaed  burden  to  the  profit  and  loss  account  but  not  to  the 
mftiufacturing  account.  The  author  indicates  a  ognifioance  of  unearned  burden 
for  oompetiUve  costs.  He  has  really  laid  the  foundation  for  a  complete  and  criti* 
cal  statement  of  competitive  costs,  but  he  does  not  peoform  this  larger  task.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  Soovell  applies  the  principles  he  has  developed  to  the 
aocountdnc  of  several  industries. 
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The  wcuk  at  oaoe  is  both  scholarty  and  practical,  and  should  lank  lu^  unong 
the  booke  in  this  oouatiy  on  the  subject. 

Spuroodoit  Bhuh 
UniMTiiti/ 14  Ttxa». 

Wbbnxb,  Fkanx  E.    Fcdarv  Aaeowaing.    Pp.   xu,  345.    Prioe,  S3.30,  ppd. 

Chicago:  Lk  SaHe  Extenaion  Univermty,  1917. 

Frank  E.  Webner'a  recent  book  entitled  FaOam  AeeowtHng  forma  one  of  the 
t«xta  on  hi^er  accountancy  of  the  La  Salle  Exteouon  UuiTeraity.  Aa  it  ia  gen- 
a«lly  underatood,  the  piiinuy  use  to  which  all  of  them  texts  are  to  be  put  ia 
omiapondence  inatruetion.  Perhaps  a  growing  secondary  oonBderation  in 
ofiering  them  to  the  public  is  that  they  may  supply  a  need,  very  real  in  some 
quartoB,  for  aatisfactoiy  texts  for  school  and  collegiate  instructioo. 

As  ahould  be  the  caae,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  indicated  abore,  the  prwent 
Tolumeia  better  adapted  toitsprimary  use,  although  providing  a  furly  tatiafactory 
text  for  classroom  use.  Mr.  Webner's  broad  experience  in  the  field  of  practice 
makee  him  an  authority  aa  to  what  is  needed  for  preparation  for  that  line  <A 
mtk.  Although  he  has  been  a  frequent  lecturer  before  many  of  the  largest 
univetntiee  ia  tlte  country,  he  does  not  realise,  or,  realising,  has  not  fully  oTeroome 
all  of  the  difficulties  encountered  when  trying  to  present  to  students  a  difficult 
subject  of  which  they  know  little  from  actual  experience.  However,  in  an  effort 
to  meet  this  difficulty  the  author  has  vitalised  the  book  by  an  elaborate  use  of 
charts  and  illustrations  which  should  bring  home  to  the  student  the  many  intrioa- 
aea  of  the  subject  if  not,  in  all  instances,  clarifying  the  difficult  points.  Tbe 
present  day  tendency  to  visualise  everything  by  means  of  ohorta  aod  gnphs  has 
led  in  a  few  places  to  a  charting  of  things  which  do  not  lend  themselvw  well  to 
that  method  of  presentation  and  so  has  cheapened  the  product.  Fortunately, 
instances  of  this  are  not  aumraous  in  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Webner's  discussion  of  the  human  element  is  very  good  and  oalla  atten- 
tion to  a  subject  which  needs  more  attention  than  it  generally  leoeives. 

The  content  of  the  book  is  suffidently  indicated  by  the  four  main  divisions: 
Organisation,  Controlling  Records,  Industrial  Classifioation,  and  Production 
Etanents. 

One  acquainted  with  Mr.  Webner's  earlier  volume,  Faeiory  CotU,  misses 
in  the  present  volume  much  of  the  well  thought  out  and  philosophic  treatment  of 
the  troublesome  problem  of  burden  application  bo  ably  presented  there.  The  dif- 
ference in  scope  and  purpose  of  the  two  books  accounts  for  its  omiaaion  from  the 
preaeat  volume. 

On  the  whole  Factorv  Aceovniing  is  an  able  presentation  of  the  subject  of  ocats, 
is  somewhat  broader  than  the  usual  treatment,  and  should  prove  a  Batisfactory 
text  for  students. 

R.    B.    KxsTTO. 
Columbia  UmegnUj/. 
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MoDiiTON,  Harold  O.    PrincijiUt  of  Monq/  and  Banhing.    Pp.  xl,  502.    Price, 

$3.00.    Idem.  ExereUf  and  QuutUm*  for  UtewUh  "  PrincipUt  qf  Monan  and 

Banking."    Pp.  n,  BS.    Price,  GO  eents.    Chicngo:  UnivenitT  of  (3i1(»bo 

Fnai,1916. 

Phillipb,    CmMTBR  A.      Aeodinffa   m   Monty  and   Banking.     Pp.    846. 

Frioe,  S2.10.    Hew  Yo^:  The  MacmiUan  Companr,  1016. 

Ilieae  two  books  lepreeent  a  compilation  of  excerpts  from  otoDdard  texts  and 
Mlectiona  from  current  writings  on  money  and  banking.  Owing  to  the  wealth  and 
vitality  of  the  discussion  on  finance  that  has  occurred  during  the  past  five  yeara, 
the  inclusion  of  the  selections  from  ourrent  articles  ia  perhaps  the  more  valuable 
feature. 

Neither  volume  pretends  to  be  an  exhaustive  analysis  nor  an  original  treat- 
ment of  specific  phases  of  monetary  and  banking  problems,  but  what  each  lacks 
in  coherence  of  treatment  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  wide  range  of  per- 
tinent subjects  that  ore  covered. 

Moulton  in  his  PrindpUi  qf  Monej/  and  Banking  has  related  a  series  of  eeleo- 
tiona  whose  worth  is  derived  rather  from  their  suggestiveneas  than  their  unit;, 
like  discussion  in  Part  II  concerning  the  nature  and  functions  of  banking  is 
well  devised. 

Phillips'  work  is  handled  in  a  somewb&t  different  fashion.  Instead  of 
taking  the  excerpts  and  incorporating  them  into  the  text  as  individual  units,  he 
oorrelatefl  and  welds  together,  with  the  semblance  of  unity,  different  artiolee 
pertaiiiing  to  ttie  some  subject.  HaturaQy,  this  enables  the  student,  and 
oU  others  who  are  studying  the  elements  of  finance,  to  obtain  a  clearer  and 
mcve  oomprehensive  grasp  of  a  particular  problem.  The  chapters  on  the 
f<nagn  banking  systems  are  very  opportune. 

For  collateral  reading  and  for  suggsaUve  outlines  for  dass  work  both  vol- 
umes fill  a  long-felt  need. 

Tbouas  Conwat,  Jk. 
Untetrtitf/ qf  Pmntifiiiania. 

FoBHQN  Tradb  AMD  CoioogRaAL  Gwx»afht 

FnANOKB,  Ebnest  B.    Exporting  to  Latin   America.    Pp.   liv,   566.    Price, 

S3.00.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1016. 

Exporting  to  Latin  America  is  one  result  of  the  author's  long  search  for 
trade  information  to  aid  the  foreign  sales  of  a  moderate  siied  St.  Louis  shoe  fac- 
tory. Mr,  Filsinger's  situation  was  typical  of  that  of  many  manufacturers  who 
recently  have  felt  the  need  of  a  foreign  market  which  might  balance  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  home  trade. 

The  book  pves  evidence  of  exhaustive  aitd  systematic  study  of  that  flood  of 
trade  information  steadily  pouring  in  from  the  United  Btates  Consuls  throughout 
the  world,  portions  of  which  are  contained  in  the  daily  oomraerce  reports  of  the 
United  Statei  Department  of  Commerce  i^A  pf  Ute  av>n  expended  reporu  of 
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■pecial  inTtfltigatoTB  of  the  Departmeat  of  Commerce,  aa  well  as  eurrait  UteratuK 
on  the  subject.  Added  to  thia  is  the  author's  own  practical  experience  and  judg- 
roott,  expresBed  with  no  penonal  note.  The  whole  is  admirablj  editad,  the 
chapter  titles  and  subheading  being  practically  the  questions  which  ovtry  b^pn- 
net  in  foreign  trade  sooner  or  later  will  ask,  and  on  whioh  even  experienoed  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  ocossioaally  require  enli{^teniaent. 

An  especially  interesting  chcqiter  is  that  on  Export  Commission  Houses  and 
Agents,  for  there  is  much  misunderstanding  and  some  oontroversy  over  the  predse 
function  which  these  merchondinng  agencies  can  perform,  what  kind  of  tnuie  can 
best  be  developed  thro<^  them,  and  what  most  advantageously  by  direct  foreign 
sake  methods  on  the  manufacturer's  part,  lliere  are  indications  of  improved 
understanding  between  manufacturers  and  export  bouses,  partly  through  dis- 
eussioQ  of  their  relationship  at  several  national  foreign  trade  conventions.  Mr. 
Filsioger'a  outline  of  the  function  of  the  export  commission  house  is  followed  with 
the  chapter  on  Traveling  Salesmen,  General  and  Local  Agents,  which  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  manufoctureia  desiring  to  market  their  product  by  direct  represen- 
tation ovNseaa.  Tbia  includes  suggestions  as  to  obtaining  foreign  agents  by 
oorreqmndence. 

In  view  of  the  Administration's  advocacy  of  the  Webb  Bill,  authorising 
ooOperatton  among  American  exporters,  the  following  is  of  interest  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  who  desire  to  ooOperata  in  order  to  meet  more  effectively 
combinations  of  foreign  competitors  which  ore  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged, 
by  foreign  governments,  and  to  ofTset  the  operations  of  combin&tions  of  foreign 
buyers  leagued  to  depress  the  prices  of  American  products: 

"It  has  been  well  established  that  for  certain  handlers  of  allied  lines,  ooOper- 
ative  effort  is  the  most  effective  means  for  obtaining  a  foothold  in  Latin-American 
trade.  When  a  group  of  such  merchants  can  be  brought  together  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  basis,  their  combined  efforts  often  prove  sucoeeafuL  " 

In  the  event  the  Webb  Bill,  which  the  Senate  failed  to  bring  to  a  vot«  in  the 
last  Congress,  is  enacted,  Mr.  FilsingersuggMte  "how  groups  may  be  formed": 

"Manufacturers  who  believe  their  products  can  find  a  demand  in  IMin 
America  may  invite  other  firms  of  like  opinion  to  codperato.  In  arranging  such 
groups  extreme  care  must  be  taken  not  alone  in  the  selection  of  the  lines  but  also 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  expense.  It  would  be  unwise  for  manufu^tureis  of 
hardware,  millinery,  leather,  paints,  and  hats  to  combine.  On  the  other  hand 
cooperation  of  ooncems,  bH  of  whose  producto  were  eold  by  hardware  stores,  would 
prove  logical.  Such  manufacturers  might  produce  screws,  small  machinery 
tools  and  similar  articles.  Another  group  might  be  formed  by  the  producers  of 
ladies'  apparel,  underwear,  hosiery,  trimmings,  millinery,  et  cetera.  A  third 
group  might  include  the  manufacturers  of  leather,  dressingB,  finHmgi!,  and  other 
articles  used  by  shoemakers.  Unless  the  grouping  were  carefully  done,  the  efforts 
of  the  representative  would  be  dissipated,  inasmuch  as  too  much  time  would  be 
lost  to  interest  the  principal  importers  of  these  various  products.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  attention  of  the  buyer  hod  been  obtained  by  the  representative 
of  a  group  of  kindled  inanufaoturers,  the  possibilities  of  sales  would  be  much 
greater." 
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Further  uaaful  informfttion  is  given  on  the  diviadoii  of  buane»,  diatribution 
of  expenseB,  tad  apedaliied  B&lesm&nahip,  adTertiaiiig  &nd  "foUow-up"  metbods. 
Space  dofs  not  pmnit  eren  an  enumeiBtion  of  the  other  phaaee  of  this  interesting 
book, — a  Tahiable  addition  to  a  quite  subetantial  bibliograptqr  developed  by  the 
painrtaking  work  of  Hou^  Aughinbaugh  and  other  students  of  Latin-American 
trade  problems. 

RoBEBT  H.   Patohin. 
Natumal  Foreign  Truda  Council,  Ntw  York  City. 

UNrngD  Btatbs  Fed^ui<,  GoionsBiON.     Report  on  Cooperation  in  Amtrican 

Export  Trade.    Part  I,  Pp.  xv,  387.    Part  II,  Pp.  xxiii,  597.    Washington: 

Govenunent  Printing  Office,  1910. 

Hub  leport  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  Federal  Trade 
CommisBion.  It  ealls  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  forragn  oonuneroe  of  the 
United  States  and  the  need  of  understanding  the  conditions  our  exporters  must 
meet  in  competing  for  world  trade.  A  special  study  was  made  of  the  effect  of 
foreign  combinations,  private  and  government-aided,  on  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

Fart  I  oonsEders  at  length  oompetitive  oonditions  in  international  trade, 
facilities  aiding  this  trade,  and  how  cooperation  in  particular  industries  in  forragn 
oountriee  has  been  developed.  Part  II  consists  of  consular  reports,  extracts  from 
hearing  of  the  Commiflsion,  and  examples  of  price  and  export  agreements  of 
foreign  combinations.    The  voA  oontainB  valuable  tables  and  charts. 

Hie  Commission  has  made  a  thorough  and  much  needed  study  of  conditions 
in  international  trade. 

W.  E.  W. 

iNDimTBUI.  MaNAOBMBNT 

Shaw,  A.  W.   An  Approadi  to  BvtinMi  PrtMemi.    Pp.  xxvi,  332.    Price,  $2.00. 

Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1916, 

Jones,  Edward  D.    Tke  Adrntniatration  ef  Indmtriai  Enterpriaet.    Pp.  vi, 

442.     Price,  $2.00.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1916. 

A  has^  survey  of  these  two  books  would  give  the  erroneous  impresmon  that 
tb^  wne  much  alike;  both  toeat  the  problem  of  factory  equipment,  both  discuss 
the  ftMinatiiNi  of  an  adminislmtive  or^uiisation,  both  deal  with  the  process  of 
moroantila  distribution.  However,  the  casts  of  mind,  the  purposes  of  the  two 
writos  and  the  arrangement  of  material  are  so  utterly  Hiaaimilttr  that  the  resem- 
blance erf  the  two  volumes  ceases  with  the  tables  of  contents, 

Hr.  Shaw  was  in  a  philoBophical  mood  when  he  wrote  his  book.  He  searched 
his  mind  to  discover  a  universal  elsflsification  of  industry  molded  on  the  Uving 
activities  of  business,  to  find  a  uniform  method  of  approach  to  all  the  diverse  forms 
of  industrial  problems.  Out  of  the  wetter  of  old  economic  generaliutions  he  en- 
deavored to  formulate  new  ones,  reversing  the  ancient  adage,  for  he  poured  old 
wine  into  new  bottles.    Mr.  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  scant  courtesy  to 
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tbe  philoaopb;  of  bunnoK,  for  his  mind  was  too  intent  upon  telling  tiie  itory  of 
the  beat  exUtins  prtkctioea. 

Ilie  puTpom  Mr.  Shaw  had  in  mind  was  to  make  a  start  toward  a  Munoe  of 
buaineBS,  comparable,  perhaps,  to  the  sdenoe  of  chemiotry;  that  is,  be  hoped  to 
isolate  from  a  large  number  of  generaliiations  oonoeming  businesB  a  few  that 
would  have  the  Btapding  of  laws,  so  that,  given  certain  data  about  a  buainese  one 
might  predict  certain  results.  Dr.  Joses  had  no  such  mighty  task;  his  purpose 
was  to  relate  simply  and  clearly  the  practieee  in  businees  that  experience  taught' 
were  most  braiefid&l.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Jones  desired  to  make  it  uaqueetionoble 
that  scientific  method  was  applicable  to  business,  and  also  that  the  concepts  of 
welfare  and  serrioe  had  a  definite  place  in  industry,  but  he  had  no  especial  intellect- 
ual ax  to  grind. 

Unlike  Mr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Jones  has  given  us  a  well  organixod  work.  It  is  a 
straightforward,  connected  story.  As  a  textbook,  it  ou^t  to  be  well  received,  and 
asa  partof  abuoneesman'slibnuy,  it  should  prove  an  asset. 

Malooui  Kbib. 
UttxoertUy  of  />emi«ybaRia. 

Labob  Leoislutom 

Bahnxit,  Gsohok  E.  and  McCiss,  David  A.    MtdxaHon,  Ittneitigation  and  At- 

hitraiion  in  Indu^fial  Ditputet.    Pp.  viii,  209.    Price,  S1.25.    New  York: 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1916. 

Iliie  book  is  intended  to  offer  in  condensed,  sunmiary  form  a  review  of  the 
experienoea  of  the  Moseachuaetts,  Ohio  and  New  York  State  arbitration  systems, 
and  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  authors  to  the  United  Statee  Industrial  Com- 
mission for  a  State  and  national  system  of  mediation,  investigation  and  arbitration. 

It  contains  much  illustrative  matter  deecribing  the  activities  of  these  three 
State  boards  up  to  1914.  It  points  out  the  highly  satisfactory  and  suooeeaful 
results  of  mediation,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  arbitration  outside  of  the  shoe 
industry  in  Massachusetts,  the  growing  trend  towards  investigation  of  disputes, 
and  the  need  for  a  edentific,  oomprehensive  statement  of  ptinciplw  to  be  followed 
in  government  settlement  of  disputes,  in  order  that  the  experience  of  the  successful 
States  may  be  generally  adopted  elsewhere.  The  systems  described  are  not  pre- 
sented ss  "cure-alls."  Clearly-marked  limits,  even  to  mediation,  are  set  tar\h. 
The  attitude  of  the  authors  is  impartial  and  practical,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  scholarly.  It  might  be  wished  that  the  results  of  the  last  three  years  be 
included  in  the  book.  Tlie  appendices  contain  the  Newlonds  Act  and  the  reocon- 
mmdations  of  the  Industrial  Commission  on  mediation,  arbitration,  etc. 

J.  T.  Y. 

Mantttactusino  IironsTaT 

OcolITOM,   WnaON.     TAe  Organitaiion  of  the  Lumber   Indvilry.     Pp.   x,   163. 

nice,  tZM.    Chicago:  Afaeriean  iMmberman,  1016. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  history  of  the  lumber  industry  and  its  organisation 
in  the  United  States.    By  means  of  an  analysis  of  prieei,  he  has  sought  a  solution 
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of  the  eoonomio  pioblems  asBodated  with  himber  from  tree  to  ultimate  tuer. 
A  rather  aavri  method  of  employing  twIoMm  pricee  was  made  neceesar^  b;'  the 
character  of  the  Kuroe  material  to  vbich  the  author  had  acoees.  One  important 
chapter  treats  the  organiaatton  of  the  Imnber  industry  for  production;  a  seoood 
deals  with  the  orgaaiiation  fbr  distnbution,  while  a  third  hits  to  do  with  the 
ownership  and  inricee  of  standing  timber. 

A  teadra  becomes  somewhat  annojred  that  an  otherwise  careful  work  is  im- 
paired by  the  ineffeetivenees  of  tiie  essential  charts.  He  author  frequently  tries  ' 
to  show  too  many  things  on  one  chart  and  forgets  to  make  the  cross-squaie  lines 
of  the  graph  p^Kx.  As  a  consequence,  the  eharte  fail  to  ooavey  the  midEer'a 
idea  and  Uw  currea  hang  unattached  in  nud-air.  In  other  respects  the  book  is 
unumal^  good. 

M.  K. 

CoTiBB,  Abdndzl.     The  Aviltmtic  Bittorv  of  The  United  Staiei  Sted  Corporation. 

Fp.  X,  231.    Ptioe,  S2.00.    New  Yor^:  The  Moody  Magaiine  and  Book 

Cranpany,  1916. 

This  book  narrates  the  faincipal  events  preceding  and  lettding  up  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  greatest  industrial  pnterprise  in  the  world.  It  also  sets  forth 
the  objects  and  polidea  of  the  company  and  the  resulte  therefrom  upon  labor  and 
industry  in  general.  Most  of  the  story  is  drawn  from  the  testimony  in  the  gov- 
ernment suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Corporation,  but  this  already  publidied 
mat«aial  is  supplemented  by  information  obtained  personally  from  the  promoters 
and  (Aoers  of  the  Company.  Scone  of  the  salient  features  of  the  book  are  deaorip- 
tiims  of  the  Tenneesee  Purchase,  the  development  of  export  tiade,  the  integration 
of  the  Corpwation,  the  artificially  created  steel  towns  and  the  movemuit  for 
safety,  sanitaticm  and  wdfare  within  the  steel  works. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  that  the  book  is  dedicated  to  Elbert  H. 
Gary  and  that  the  author  is  frankly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  Corporation,  and 
when  one  makes  allowsnces  for  such  freely  admitted  bias,  one  finds  that  there  is  much 
in  the  book  that  is  commendable.  It  might  be  unfortunate  to  ^ve  wide  circu- 
lation to  this  "autbentie"  history  if  it  were  the  only  one  extant,  but  as  long  as 
one  may  consult  Bridges'  Huior]/  iff  Vie  Carnegie  Steel  Company  for  the  facts  that 
Cotter  left  out  of  his  particular  woric,  then  it  is  hi^y  desirable  in  the  interest  of 
fair^nindedness  to  have  a  book  that  givee  a  plain  and  intereedng  statement  of 
the  Corporation's  side  of  the  case. 

Hie  book  is  admirably  illuBtrated. 

H.E. 

DoDLOT,  WnjJAU  A.    Finance  and  Li/e  Intvrance.    Fp.  227.    Price,  S5.00. 

Mexico,  Missouri:  Missouri  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  1916. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  book  is  excellent,  but  the  worlonanship  is  extremely  earless. 
Mr.  Dudley's  purpose  is  the  brief  presentation  of  the  dementary  principles  of 
loiarithma,  inteipolatioa,  probability,  compound,  interest  and  discount,  annuities 
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and  life  oontingBDdM,-— An  exocJUcot  ides,  for  where  is  the  bunneoi  mia  who, 
though  he  hu  not  the  time  or  training  to  stud;  Uiese  topics  tbarouf^y,  does  not 
ottea  find  need  for  aa  dementuy  knoiriedge  thftt  will  enable  him  to  make  in- 
tdligmt  use  of  interat,  discount  or  bond  vaioation  formulaeT 

His  ^proaoh  to  eech  of  these  subjeets  is  ample  and  direct,  but  his  oanless 
and  inconeet  statoment  of  many  foimulaa  nutkee  it  a  dangwous  book  for  the 
beginner  to  use.  For  instance,  on  page  twuity-Ave  in  the  chapter  on  compound 
interest  he  transforms  the  equation  S— (l+i)"  to  eiprass  the  value  of  "i"  in 
terms  of  Ute  othw  quantities  as  follows: 

,.Vi-i.!f-i. 

It  is  sfqisrant  that  -£—1  does  not  equ^  "i". 

n 
What  be  intends  to  si^  is 


i¥]- 


Ho  less  than  eight  enors  were  found  in  this  paiticul&r  chapter. 

The  book  oontains  apparently  valuable  tables  of  interest,  disoount  and  an- 
nuitiss  at  interest  rates  from  i  t^i  10  per  cent,  but  enors  found  elsewhcremakeone 
heaitate  to  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  these  tablee. 

B.  D.  M. 

TaANSPOBTATTON 

Bbowk,  Habbt  G,    PrindpUt  t^  Gotmiuree.    Pp.  xdii,  207.    Flice,  S1.7S.    New 

Toik:  lite  Macmillan  Company,  1916. 

Fart  I  analyiea  tlie  laws  of  money  and  describee  in  detail  the  mechanism  of 
ftaeign  exdiange.  Part  II  explains  the  advantages  of  foreign  trade  and  presents 
an  [ndictm«kt  of  proteotive  tariffs  and  other  artifiejal  barriers  to  the  natural 
development  of  commeroe.  Part  m  oontains  a  disoussion  of  the  theory  of  trans- 
portati<«  rates. 

T.  W.  V.  M. 

Dboiqb,  Jobm  a.    Pat«en0«r  Tenrnnob  and  TVouM.     Pp.   vii,   410.     Price, 
$6.00.    New  York:  MoGraw-HUl  Book  Compan;,  1916. 
ma  work  is  a  worthy  companion  to  Frtight  TtrminaU  and  Trmiu,  by  the 
same  author,  published  in  1912. 

Of  Uie  many  improvements  in  all  branchH  of  the  railroad  service  idiich  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years  none  has  invited  wider  attention  than  the  unpiove- 
menta  of  the  equipment  empbyed  in  the  transportation  of  passengers.  Hie  huge 
passenger  tenninala  in  the  leading  large  cities,  the  great  number  of  new  stations  in 
smaller  citiee,  the  progress  of  electrification,  Uie  introduction  of  steel  can  of  vary- 
ing types  with  improved  methods  of  beating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  are  atriking 
testimonials  of  the  efforts.of  the  canien  to  provide  a  higher  degree  of  comfort  and 
M  for  the  traveling  publio.    In  addition  to  these  more  obvious  evidenoes 
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eountilMi  imixoTeiiieiite  in  the  mechanical  equiinnent  conneeted 
with  tnin  opemtioa,  and  in  the  o^aniiation  of  the  operating  aerrice,  trhiah  help 
to  wive  the  difficult  problem  of  handling  the  rapidly  growing  paaKnger  traffic  with 
■peed,  promptness  and  safetj'. 

This  volume  contains  an  interesting  description  of  the  phyaical  equiinnent  of 
the  panenger  service,  and  tellji  how  it  ia  operated.  Because  of  the  extreme  direr- 
■ity  of  piaetioe  in  construction  the  author  has  found  it  impoffiible  to  describe 
in  detail  all  the  important  terminals  of  the  country,  but  by  the  judidous  selection 
of  certain  prominent  types  for  detailed  discussion,  and  by  calling  attention  to  the 
unique  features  of  particular  variations,  he  has  succeeded  in  presenUng  a  re- 
markably comprehensive  picture  of  the  entire  passenger  service.  A  special  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  passenger  terminals  of  New  York  City,  and  another  to  the  trains 
and  terminals  of  foreign  countries. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the  Urge  number  of  excellent 
cuta,  charts  and  diagrams  of  virtually  all  the  important  psssenger  terminals  of  the 
United  States. 

T.  W.  Van  Mztrx. 
Columbia  UnU>ertUy. 

Nelson,  Jobn  H.     (Compiled  by.)    InUrsiafe  Commerce  Commienan  Law.    Pp. 
168.    Price,  Sl.OO.    Washington:  John  Byrne  and  Company,  1916. 

Phkub,  EniTH  M.    (Compiled  by.)    SeUeted  Artidet  on  (As  Amerieaa  Met-- 
ettani  Marine.    Pp.  xxviii,  218.    Price,  S1.25.    Idem.  Seleeted  Artide*  on  the 
Government  Oteneniup  <^  RaOroadt.     (3rd  Ed.,  rev.)    Pp.  xxxvii,  201.    Price, 
$1.25.    White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  like  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  igi«. 
These  volumss  are  two  among  the  many  that  comprise  the  Dtbatenf  Hand- 
book Seriei.    They  contain  a  brief  or  outline  of  both  aides  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions: (1)  that  the  United  States  should  have  a  government-owned  merchant 
marine,  and  (2)  that  the  United  States  should  own  and  operate  its  interstate  rail- 
ways.   Each  volume  contains  a  bibli<^^phy  and  a  number  of  selected  articles, 
reports  oi  papers  by  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  volumes  do  not  constitute  additaons  or  ariginal  contributions  to  the 
literature  on  govemment  ownerahip.  Tlie}^,  however,  present  reprints  of  many 
standard  articles  and  papers  in  a  convenient  form,  and  indicate  to  the  student  or 
debater  where  more  detailed  information  may  be  obtained.  The  bibliogn^ibies 
were  carefully  selected  so  as  "to  give  the  reader  access  to  the  most  usable  and  most 
easily  obtainable  material." 

This  new  edition  of  Ooovranent  Oumerthip  of  Saiiroadt  contains  a  number  of 
notmtly  published  artides  and  a  fully  revised  biblit^raphy. 

G.  G.  H. 
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economics 

Camkan,  Edwih.  Wealth:  A  MtJ  Explmaiion  q/  tA«  Cauaea  of  Ecorumic  WdSan 
Pp.  xziii,  27S.    Price,  3a.  6d.    Ltmdoa:  P.  S.  King  and  aoo,  1916. 

Fbttxb,    Fbank  a.     Eeonomica.     (Volume  U,  Modem  Economie  PnlUmt.) 

Pp.  zi,  408.    Price,  S1.76.    New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1916. 

The  arrangement  of  this  two-volume  text  on  economics  is  apparently  dictated 
by  the  present  demand  in  many  colleges  for  a  one-semester  course  in  the  theory  of 
economics,  followed  by  a  possible  second  semester's  work  taking  up  the  general 
applications  of  the  theory.  Professor  Fetter's  second  volume  meets  this  exisUng 
demand  for  a  text  suitable  for  a  continuation  course  in  genoal  economics. 

The  title,  Modem  Beonomic  Problemt,  is  scarcely  adequate  to  cover  the  soepe 
of  the  work.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  existing 
economic  institutions  with  appropriate  historical  settings  for  each.  Ilus  de- 
scriptive matter  is  valuable  for  many  purposes  other  than  the  solution  of  the 
particular  B;t)blsine  brou^t  forth  by  the  author. 

In  most  instanoes,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  economic  laws 
at  work  rather  than  the  surface  phenomena  connected  with  the  problem.  While 
occasional  inaccurate  statemanto  appear,  their  number  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  sentiment  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  modem  and  progressive,  but 
the  policies  advocated  are  based  upon  scientific  principles  throu^out  rather  tJian 
upon  the  popular  reform  policies  of  the  hour. 

The  wisdom  of  confining  references  to  other  works,  and  bibliographical 
material  in  general,  to  a  separate  "'■""tl,  may  be  questioned.  Many  readers  of 
the  text  will,  presumably,  never  see  the  Manual  but  still  will  need  guidance  to 
further  study  of  those  problems  in  which  they  are  particular  interested. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  may  be  commended  to  tiiose  seeking  scientific  in- 
struction rather  than  propagandist  Ut«rature. 

W.  I.  K. 

GmACw,  Akthub.  The  Colmita  Tariff  Poliej/  of  Franct.  (Edited  by  Charies 
GideO  Pp.  viii,  305.  Price,  S2.50.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Frees, 
1916. 

Arthur  Qirault,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  TJniverdty  ol  Poitiws, 
preeenta  his  car^uI  investigation  of  the  question,  "What  customs'  r^ime  should 
control  the  relations  between  a  ooltmy  and  the  colonising  state  on  the  one  hand, 
and  forugn  countries  on  the  other?"  Although  the  thesis  is  general  in  terms,  the 
material  deals  exclusively  with  French  colonial  poUoy.  The  author  exphuns  that 
two  systems  may  be  followed:  one  of  exoluraon,  which  arouses  the  jealous  of 
othws  and  discontent  of  the  colonies,  thus  doubly  compromising  the  peace  of  the 
wcs-ld,  or  a  liberal  policy,  that  of  the  open  door  or  tariff  personahty,  which  re- 
movea  from  other  nations  all  pretext  for  jealousy.  This  is  likewise  the  best  way 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
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Put  I  is  ui  inTestigation  of  the  evolution  of  the  colonial  tariff  policy  of  Fnuce. 
In  that  policy  are  shows  mx  more  or  lees  cleariy  defined  stages  in  French  oolooial 
pcdioy  anda  chapter  is  given  to  each:  (1)  The  ancient  rigime  until  1789  was  dom- 
inated by  ibfi  theoriea  of  the  mercantile  ayvtero  of  colooUl  monopoliea,  privileged 
oompaoiea  and  exclusion.  (2)  The  PbyedoentA  and  the  Revolution  brought 
libermliam.  (3)  Under  Napoleon  the  poUoy  of  exclusion  was  restored,  but  without 
IvtTileged  companies,  and  lasted  until  the  second  Empire.  (4)  In  1866  under  the 
free  ti'sde  infiuence  of  the  Manchester  School,  colonial  tariff  autonomy  was 
adopted.  (5)  The  fall  in  prices  and  the  protective  tariff  aptation  in  the  eighties 
ended  with  the  law  of  January  11th,  1892,  which  established  a  customs'  union. 
It  regards  the  coloniee  as  a  territori&I  part  of  France.  This  established  free  bade 
between  France  and  mast  of  the  colonies,  but  subjected  the  oolcmics  to  the  same 
high  tariffs  as  France  in  commerce  with  aon-Freneh  countries.  (6)  The  recent 
movement  is  towards  a  policy  of  "tariff  personality."  Each  colony  should  have 
its  tariff  adjusted  according  to  its  own  peculiaritke. 

In  part  11,  the  results  of  the  colonial  tariff  poLcy  in  France  sfe  shown  by 
■malysM  of  the  good  or  bad  effects  of  tAriff  assimilation  vi.  tariff  petsonaUty,  in  the 
ease  of  each  ookiny.  The  author  concludee  that  with  the  exception  of  Algeria, 
which  undv  assimilation  has  actually  become  a  port  of  France,  all  the  other  colo- 
niee, especially  Indo-China,  have  been  injured  by  this  policy.  Tariff  osmmilation 
has  been  a  delusion.  It  has  been  inflexible.  A  coat  will  not  fit  every  man  r»- 
gKrdless  of  ace  and  age.  The  coloniee  differ  from  one  another  and  from  France. 
Each  roust  be  treated  according  to  its  personality,  whether  the  tariff  adopted  be 
-  protectionist  or  liberal.  The  development,  of  the  sales  from  the  mother  country 
to  the  colonies  depends  upon  the  purchaung  power  of  the  colony.  If  the  oolony 
is  prosperous  its  trade  will  increase  in  all  those  commodities  which  ths  mother 
country  is  able  to  supply.  The  colony  should  be  left  free  to  buy  and  sell  aU  other 
coDunodities  in  the  best  market. 

H.  S.  MacElweb. 
Cdvmbia  Uniutrtitj/. 

JnoLAB,  CuoiBNT.    A  Brutf  Hittory  e^  Pattiet  (trans,  and  ed.  by  De  Conrcy  W. 

Thorn).    Pp.  189.    Price,  Sl.OO.    New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sods,  1910. 

A  third  edition  of  this  standard  work  is  most  welcome.  He  seoond  edition 
brought  the  study  through  the  year  1891  and  this  one  Mnga  it  down  to  date, 
llie  editor,  Mr.  De  Courcy  W.  Thorn,  has  himself  [vepared  about  on&-half  of  the 
volume. 

E.  M.  P. 

POUTICAL  SCIENCE 

Bakxmb,  J.  Eujs.     The  F<w>datioiu  i4  Q«rmany.    Pp.  ix,  281.    Price,  $2.S0. 

New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1916. 

Hie  present  volume  is  complementary  to  the  authcv's  earlier  volume  Modem 
Oemany,  the  fifth  and  enlarged  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1916.  The  latter 
deals  KcluaiTely  with  recent  poHtieal  and  economic  problems  of  Germany,  while 
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the  volume  in  h«nd  tmdertiilies  to  set  forth  the  prindi^ffl  thftt  hkve  guided  Qannaii 
BtatMrnanahip  from  the  time  of  Ute  Great  Elector  down  to  the  pneeat  d^. 
^»eciAl  Btreee  is  laid  upon  the  statecraft  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  numraoui 
quotations  are  made  from  hie  writings  to  illustrate  the  politiaal  and  moral  prin- 
dplee  of  the  ruler  who  bestowed  upon  Pruffiia  the  ideal  of  a  mihtary  state.  Oiap- 
ters  IX-XIII  contain  the  French  text  of  important  state  papers  in  which  fVed- 
erick's  ideas  are  embodied.  In  addition  to  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  past 
Uteie  is  a  chapter  dealing  with  the  poUcy  of  Bismarck  and  William  II,  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  in  the  book,  and  chapters  dealing  with  the  causes  of  the  war, 
German;  and  Turkey,  and  the  German  Cobnial  Emigre.  He  cbapten  aie  fw 
the  most  part  a  reprint  of  articles  previously  published  in  Elng^iah  magasines,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  loosely  strung  together,  they  leave  many  gaps  in  the  nai~ 
rative,  and  neither  in  form  nor  in  substance  can  they  be  said  to  bear  out  tile 
pretentious  claims  made  for  the  volume  in  the  preface. 

C.  G.  F. 

Davis,  GeoboeB.  The  Elements  t^InlentationalLaa.  (4thed.,nT.)  Fp.xxiv, 
668.  Price,  S3.00,  Mew  York:  Harper  and  Brothets,  1916. 
In  this  edition,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  cany  out  a  thorough-going 
revision.  Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  text,  although  the  first  chapter 
has  been  rewritten  te  include  a  rather  extensive  list  of  early  writers  on  international 
law.  Ilie  most  VEkluable  additions  ai«  those  in  the  appendix,  lliere  the  Declara- 
tion of  London,  which  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  text,  is  printed  in  full,  with  an 
introduction  and  very  interesting  notes  indicating  how  far  ite  provisions  were 
observed,  modified,  or  disregarded  by  the  belligerents  during  the  first  year  of  the 
European  War.  There  is  also  a  table  showing  the  signatures,  ratifications,  ad- 
hesions, and  reservations  to  the  conventions  and  declarations  of  the  first  and  seo- 
ond  Hague  Confeientxe.  Other  new  features  of  the  appendix  are  the  text  of  the 
United  States-Santo  Domingo  extradition  treaty  of  1910,  and  very  brief  notes 
regarding  the  transfer  of  enemy  merchant  vessels  to  a  neutral  Hag,  the  arming  of 
merchant  vessels  for  defense,  the  use  of  aircraft  in  war,  and  wireless  telegr^thy. 
A  Hst  of  the  most  recent  collections  of  treaties  and  documents  and  of  other  im- 
portant  recent  works  on  international  law  has  been  added  to  the  original  bibliog- 
raphy. 

D.  G.  M. 

GiBBONB,  Hebbebt  Anufs.    The  N»w  Map  <4  AJrica.    Pp.  xiv,  fi03.    Price, 

$2.00.    Hew  Yoric:    The  Century  Company,  1916. 

Thooe  iriio  knew  Mr.  Gibbons'  Tht  New  Jtfop  of  Ewope  will  welcome  this 
companitm  volume,  which  gives  a  sketch  of  European  colonial  expansion  and 
colonial  diplomacy  for  the  period  1900-1916.  The  text  is  made  more  easily 
understandable  for  the  general  reader  by  a  well-choaen  series  of  maps. 

Several  of  the  chapters  have  already  appeared  as  articles  in  magasines.  The 
book  makM  no  pretensions  to  being  documented  and  does  not  enter  deeply  into 
the  maiqr  oontioveraial  eubjeets  in  the  field.  It  is  intended  to  gjve  a  popular, 
undcgstMidftbk  first  sketch  of  aoatl  and  economic  conditions  in  Afrin  and  m 
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outliiu  pieture  trf  the  intemationftl  rivitlries  in  the  oontinent  during  the  firrt 
decade  Mid  a  half  of  the  present  oeatury.  The  author  has  trareled  widely  in  the 
bsds  he  deearibes  and  has  had  personal  aoquaintanoe  with  nuuiy  of  the  men  «dio 
have  been  prominent  in  their  development. 

The  chapten  are  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  each  other.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  treat  the  subject  historically  or  by  a  grouping  of  the  various  interna-  ' 
tional  interests.  For  him  who  looks  for  a  well-orgauiied  exposition  of  the  cause  of 
derebpments  in  Africa,  theiefora,  the  volume  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  for 
him  who  seeks  a  vivid  [HCture  of  present  developments,  Mr.  Gibbons'  description 
will  prove  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  For  thoee  who  are  already  familiar 
with  the  chief  features  of  the  scramble  for  Africa,  the  most  valuabb  portions  of 
the  book  are  thoee  which  discuss  conditions  in  the  less  important  and  often  neg- 
leoted  r^ions  such  as  the  east  coast  and  the  Fortugueee  coIonicB. 

C.  L.  J. 

HoisiCH,  Sm  Tbouas  H.    Political  FronHen  and  Boundary  MiMng.     Pp.  xi, 

307.    Price,  $3.26.    New  Yoi^:  ^The  Macmillan  Company,  1916. 

The  moat  striking  feature  of  this  survey  of  the  problems  involved  in  boundary 
""^■"C  is  the  author's  comprehouive  grasp  of  geographic  and  population  questions 
from  Patagonia  to  the  Afghan  hi^ilands  and  from  ancient  Gieeoe  to  the  present 
day.  Covering  so  wide  a  field  the  study  cannot  be  detailed,  but  what  the  picture 
loses  in  detail  it  gains  in  boldneas  of  outline. 

Most  writers  have  placed  too  much  onpbasis,  it  is  pointed  out,  upon  the 
ethnogn^ihio  factors  which  are  to  be  taken  into  oonsideiation  in  marlring  out 
national  limits.  Though  race  should  be  considered,  more  inqrartaot  are  the  pref- 
erenoes  of  the  iidiabitants ;  and  often  more  important  than  either  is  the  geograph' 
ical  suitatHhty  of  a  frontier,  for  after  all  that  frontier  is  best  which  holds  out  the 
promise  that  the  lands  it  includes  will  be  easily  defensible  and  henoe  likely  to 
enjoy  freedom  from  successful  attack. 

Hm  various  sorts  of  frontiets  are  then  reviewed  and  oriticised.  In  ancient 
times  the  frontier  was  a  strip  of  neutral  or  no  man's  land.  The  establishment  of 
qtheies  of  interest  ripened  into  spheres  of  influence.  These  have  always  tended 
to  become  buffer  states  or  protectorates  and  finally  annexed  territories. 

Sea,  mountain  and  desert  frontiete  are  declared  to  be  best  when  they  can  be 
used.  Less  dedrable  are  rivers  and  still  less  to  be  sought  those  in^pilarboundaiuta 
which  depend  on  "war  maps,"  or  on  a  too  scrupulous  regard  for  ethnographic 
ehanoteriaticB  of  the  population  and  the  lines  eetablished  by  latitude  and 
longitude. 

FVom  these  points  of  view,  the  boundaries  of  the  various  sections  of  the  world 
are  Uien  eritioiBed.  The  lessons  of  the  present  war  are  constant^  in  the  auUior's 
mind.  Hie  standards  he  sets  would  fail  to  be  satisfaotory  to  both  sides  in  the 
present  war  in  a  number  of  cases,  as  rules  on  which  peace  should  be  established. 
Obviously,  as  the  author  points  out,  there  are  some  r^ons  in  which  no  standard  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  international  quiet.  Most  strikingly  is  that  the  case 
in  the  region  which  is  discussed  in  the  concluding  chapter — the  Balkans. 

Chbotkb  Llotd  JoNie. 
Vnivtni^  tf  Wi$conein, 
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Mathews,  John  M.    PrinUpUt  rtf  American  State  Adminilration.    Pp.  xiii, 

633.    Prioe,  $3.50.    New  Yoric:  D.  Appleton  uid  Compuijr,  1917. 

This  adminble  description  of  the  machiim?  and  activit}'  of  State  administTa- 
tion  is  tlie  fint  separate  treatmcDt  of  the  subject  which  has  appeared.  It  sets  a 
hi^  standard  for  later  works  in  this  field.  The  book  is  made  up  of  two  main  parts 
which  deeoibc  The  OrganlKation  of  the  Adminiatration  and  the  Punctians  of  the 
AdtniniatratioD  respectively.  Under  Orgauiation  there  are  chapters  on  the 
Governor,  his  powers,  the  officials  of  general  administration,  such  as  Secretary  of 
State,  Attorney-General,  etc.,  the  State  boards,  the  civil  service.  Under  Func- 
tions the  author  discussn  taxation  and  finance,  education,  charities,  health,  the 
enforcement  of  State  law,  the  administration  of  justice  and  newer  functions. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  in  a  book  dealing  with  the  States  is  how  to  avoid  a 
confusing  recital  of  the  varTing  practices  of  difi'erent  States.  The  reader's  mind 
is  usually  bewildeied  by  the  recitation  of  conflicting  details.  Dr.  Mathews  has 
made  a  strong  and  largely  successful  effort  to  solve  this  by  selecting  a  few  typea 
of  oTganiiation  arkd  deaoribing  these  somewhat  fully,  and  by  subordinating  the 
variations  to  footnotes  or  discarding  them  altogether.  He  has  used  good  judgment 
in  his  ohoice  of  typical  systems,  usually  presenting  those  which  most  deserve 
attention.  The  autlior's  oondusions  as  to  the  modern  tendenciee  in  administra- 
tion are  sound  and  well  reasoned.  He  offers  also  a  goodly  number  of  references  for 
collateral  reading  and  chooses  these  from  worics  representing  cyfferent  standpoints. 
The  reader  is  in  this  way  given  a  broad  view  of~8tat«  problems.  There  is  a  good 
concluding  chapter  on  Reoiganiiation. 

Dr.  Mathews  has  performed  such  a  distinct  service  in  the  preparation  of  his 
book,  that  the  reviewer  is  disposed  to  offer  suggestions  only  ss  to  a  possible  change 
in  emphasis  or  proportion.  A  single  chapter  is  devot«d  to  Newer  Functions  of 
State  Administration.  These  include  such  important  subjects  as  the  supervinon  of 
oorporations,  the  administration  of  labor  laws,  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  etc. 
To  most  readers  these  subjects  will  be  of  much  greater  importance  than  has  been 
aiwgnfid  them.  In  most  of  the  Commonwealths  fully  60  per  cent  of  the  tegislation 
and  administrative  activity  deals  with  these  subjects.  In  a  later  edition  of  the 
book,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  find  room  to  expand  the  treatment 
of  these  topics,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  historical  part  of  his  chapters  on 
Taxation  and  Finance.  The  book  deserves  and  should  find  a  wide  field  of  use- 
fulness among  the  coUegee  and  universitiea. 

Jaubs  T.  Youno. 
UniMrhtj/  of  Penniytvama. 

pHinLipeoN,  CoLEiUN.  Terminalum  of  War  and  TVeutves  o/  Peace.  Pp.  xix, 
486.  Prioe,  $7.00.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1916. 
Tbe  author  of  this  book  is  a  London  barrister  and  a  well-known  writer  on 
international  law.  The  outbreak  of  the  present  war  appears  to  have  greatly 
stimulated  his  productivity  for  he  has  lately  brought  out  in  rapid  succession  a 
treatise  entitled  IttUmationol  Law  and  the  Great  War,  a  new  edition  of  Wheaton's 
Inieniatumal  Law  and  the  work  here  reviewed.  It  is  not  known  to  the  reviewer 
whether  the  preeent  work  was  intended  to  serve  those  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
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aoon  be  engaged  aotively  in  the  conaderation  of  the  prDblema  with  which  it  deala, 
but  it  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  book  that  it  contains  much  juridical  and  hia- 
ttHicat  infoimatiDn  that  can  be  utilised  by  the  peace  oonferenoe  whenerer  it 
anemblea  and  even  by  those  whoee  taak  it  may  be  to  take  the  ineliminary  steps 
to  bring  about  peace  n^otiations.  It  ia  impoeaible  within  the  eompasa  of  a  brief 
review  to  analyse  a  work  of  the  scope  of  this  one  or  to  signalise  in  detail  its  merits 
and  defects.  Briefly  stated,  the  author  has  undertaken  to  deacribe  the  various 
methods  by  which  wars  may  be  terminated;  to  state  the  legal  effects  of  conquest, 
subjugation  and  annexation;  to  diaous  the  use  of  good  offices  and  mediation;  to 
expound  the  modiis  operandi  by  which  peace  negotiations  are  initiated,  armistices 
concluded,  peace  conferences  assembled,  treaties  concluded,  etc.;  and  to  describe 
their  form,  nature,  contents,  the  methods  by  which  the  fuMlEmeat  of  treaty  spee- 
ulationa  is  insured,  the  effect  of  cenion,  etc.  The  whole  procedure  by  which  the 
tnnntion  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace  is  acoomplished  is  described  in  the 
minutest  detail  even  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  clauses  in  the  treaty  and 
the  order  in  which  the  signatures  shall  be  attached.  The  study  is  historical,  com- 
porative  an^  descriptive. 

The  steps  by  which  the  great  European  Congresses  beginning  with  that  of 
Westphalia  were  colled  into  existence  and  the  manner  in  which  their  procedure  was 
conducted  are  reviewed  in  turn.  The  negotiations  by  which  the  principal  wan  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  terminated,  the  terms  (^  the  treatiee  which  folbwed, 
when  and  where  they  were  ratified  and  other  similar  matters  ore  all  described  in  an 
interesting  manner.  The  book  is  unique  in  that  it  represents  the  first  attempt  to 
assemble  and  analyse  a  large  body  of  historical  information  which  is  most  timely 
now  that  we  are  soon,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  the  witnesses  of  the  most  imposing  and 
far-reaching  example  of  peace  negotiations  which  the  world  baa  yet  seen.  Other 
books  have  been  written  on  the  treaty-making  power  and  on  the  making  and 
enforcement  of  treaties,  but  Mr.  Fhillipeon's  is  the  first  to  describe  in  a  compre- 
hensive nm-nnur  the  actual  prooeduie  that  has  been  employed  in  the  past  in  negoti- 
ating treaties  of  peace.  As  such  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  a  problem  that  must 
soon  confront  the  dipliHnats  and  statesmen  of  Europe. 

In  addition  to  ti»  textual  matter  the  book  contains  some  120  psgea  of  docu- 
ments consisting  in  the  main  of  the  texts  of  the  great  treaties  b^imiing  with  that 
of  Paris  of  181G  and  ending  with  the  Turoo-Bulgarian  treaty  of  1913.  There  is 
abo  a  fair^  good  bibliography,  an  adequate  index  and  a  table  of  the  comh  cited 
throu^kout  the  text. 

Jaius  W.  Gashxr. 
*  Unioerriig  qf  lUinoii. 

VALDis  C,  Saldnio.    Pan  Amtriea  y  el  PrMema  de  la  Dtfenta  Naval  de  Chile. 

Pp.  56.    Valparaiso:  Impienta  de  la  Armada,  1916. 

This  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  military  problons  which  confront  Chile 
Mid  her  neaghbon.  The  author  discusses  the  mointenanoe  of  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  great  States  of  South  America,  and  urges  their  cooperation  for  mutual 
defense. 

D.  G.  U. 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Kbubt,  CtXL.    Tbt  Phyaiatt  Basu  <^  SoeUlv.    Pp.  xvi,  406.    Prioe,  S2.00. 

K«w  York:  D.  Appleton  aad  Conq>aD7,  1916. 

In  thia  book  Profusor  Eels^  has  not  ftttonpted  to  uy  anytbtng  new  but  to 
bring  together  a  mass  of  knowledge  which  haa  never  befcve  been  assembled  between 
two  coven.  To  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  the  study  of  society  he  sets  forth  what 
we  know  as  to  the  relation  between  man  and  his  physical  eaviionment,  the  control 
of  nature,  the  evolution  of  man,  heredity,  eugenics,  race  differences,  sex  differences, 
the  influence  of  society  upon  population,  social  institutions  and  the  nature  of 
progrees.  frma  the  writinp  of  the  specialists  on  geography,  natural  history, 
biology,  ethnography  and  criminal  aathiopology,  he  has  gleaned,  arranged  and 
intelligently  interpreted  experiments  and  observations  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
student.  The  style  is  clear  and  interesting,  the  treatment  concret«  and  sununaiy, 
the  attitude  objective  and  the  spirit  impartial.  The  author  shows  open-minded- 
neoB  and  sound  judgment,  and,  in  dealing  with  controverted  matters,  takes  pains 
to  give  the  evidence  on  both  sides.  He  proves  hinripif  skilful  in  guiding  the  reader 
through  a  great  body  of  data  oft«n  ambiguous  or  coiifiicting.  The  book  will  be 
welcomed  by  teachers  of  sociology  who  have  felt  the  need  of  an  introductory  text 
leading  up  to  sociology  proper.  I  oan  imagine  no  better  use  of  Professor  Kelaey's 
book  than  putting  the  class  through  it  during  the  first  part  of  a  course  in  general 
sociology. 

E.  A.  R. 

Le  Bon,  Qustavb.  The  Ptyehology  oS  Ike  Great  War.  (Trans,  by  £.  Andrews.) 
Pp.  480.  Price,  S3.00.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916. 
To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  previous  writinp  of  the  author,  the  pment 
volume  will  be  something  of  a  disappointment.  The  keen  paychokigioal  analysis 
is  present,  as  in  The  Ptj/chotoffi/  of  RMuiutioiu,  but  ohe  misses  the  poise  and  balanced 
judgment.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  influence  of  war  upon  even  the  scholarly 
mind.  The  writer  is  too  near  the  events  and  too  much  conoemed  in  the  out- 
come to  judge  without  prejudice.  In  Books  I,  V  and  VII  devoted  respectively 
to  Psychological  Principles  Necessary  fat  the  Interpretation  of  the  Present  War, 
Psychological  Forces  Involved  in  Battles,  and  Unknown  Quantities  in  Warfare, 
we  find  the  unbiased  analysis  of  the  peychob^st,  while  in  Books  n,  III,  IV  and 
VI  contuning  the  description  of  Germany's  Evolution  in  Modem  Times,  Remote 
Causes  of  the  War,  like  Immediate  Causes  of  the  War,  and  Psychologioal  Ele- 
ments in  German  Methods  of  Warfare  we  find  the  perfectly  natural  but  partisan 
reactions  of  the  French  nationalist.  Eowever  much  one  may  sympathise  with 
the  feelings  of  the  author,  nevertheless  in  a  scientific  psycholo^cal  treatise  on  the 
war  an  analysis  of  the  methods  of  all  the  nations  involved  should  certainly  be 
included.  In  other  words,  it  should  not  be  left  to  eaah  nation  to  describe  the 
psychology  of  the  antagonist.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  volume  as  this 
purports  to  be,  as  judged  by  ito  title,  should  not  have  been  deferred  until  the 
passions  aroused  by  war  had  snbaided  so  that  a  oahn  and  balanoed  psyohologioal 
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uia^Rsof  tbewboteODnfliet,  not  from  the  nationaJist  but  from  the  interaatioiutliBt 
pmni  of  view,  oould  have  been  presented. 

J.  P.  L. 


Thoee  who  have  known  Maude  Miner's  work  u  Secretary  of  the  Frobfttion 
and  Protective  Aasooiation  of  New  York  will  be  eepeciallj  interat«d  in  this  sum- 
maiy  of  her  many  years'  ezperience  in  work  for  delinquent  girla.  The  book  is 
written  from  a  penonal  nther  than  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  for  that 
reason  is  valuable  as  a  supplement  to  the  various  treatises  and  reports  of  vice 
conunianons  that  have  been  inued  on  the  subject  of  prostitution.  The  author 
shows  that  prootitution  is  not  an  isolated  evil  that  can  be  abolished  by  direct 
methods  of  attack.  She  diseuesee  its  relation  to  housing  conditions,  industrial 
maladjustment  sod  lack  of  recreation  fadlitiee,  as  well  as  to  evil  compaoionship 
and  mental  defect.  It  would  have  been  well  if  she  had  also  discussed  the  reverse 
side  (rf  the  picture — the  effect  on  the  community  of  a  potioy  of  toleiation.  The 
distress  of  the  individual  woman  is  perhaps  over-emphasiBed,  to  the  excluaon  of 
the  more  significant  social  effects  of  the  evil  that  has  enslaved  her.  The  (act  that 
the  book  ia  popular  in  form,  free  from  sordid  details,  and  ^ves  much  space  to  a 
program  of  prevention,  makes  it  especially  useful  for  laymen  who  are  interested 
in  modeni  methods  of  preventioa-and  oorreetion  of  delinquent^. 

H.  0. 
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FOREWORD 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Academy  to  know 
that  the  Annual  Meeting  Committee  had  completed  plans  to  devote 
the  Twenty-fii^  Annual  Meeting  to  a  topic  quite  different  from  that 
which  was  finally  selected.  The  change  was  made  immediately 
after  the  delivery  of  the  President's  momentous  address  to  the 
Senate  on  the  22d  of  January,  1917.  The  international  program, 
outlined  by  the  President  in  this  message,  made  it  incumbent  on  a 
national  organization  such  as  the  Academy  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
vital  issues  involved  the  best  thought  of  the  country. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  were  some  of  our  members 
who  felt  that  the  Academy  should  abandon  the  idea  of  holding  a 
national  conference  on  our  foreign  policy  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  was  actively  participating  in  the  conflict.  After  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  situation,  the  officers  of  the  Academy 
and  the  Annual  Meeting  Committee  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  the  conflict  made  the 
obligation  all  the  more  clear  to  consider  in  a  scientific  and  non-parti- 
san spirit  the  great  issues  involved. 

The  expectations  entertained  have  been  fully  justified  by  the 
widespread  national  interest  aroused  by  the  discussions  of  the  recent 
annual  meeting.  The  Academy  is  under  obhgation  to  those  who 
participated  in  the  sessions,  not  only  for  their  valuable  contributions 
but  also  because  of  the  elevated  spirit,  free  from  prejudice  and  parti- 
sanship, which  dominated  all  the  speakers.  The  ofiicers  of  the  Acad- 
emy also  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  a  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  to  those  who  served  on  the  several  committees,  as  well 
as  to  the  contributors  to  the  special  Annual  Meeting  Fund  which 
made  it  possible  to  hold  so  momentous  a  national  conference. 

L.  S.  RowB, 
President. 
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THE   WORLD   CONFUCT  IN    ITS   RELATION   TO 
AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

Bt  Wai/tee  Lipfmann, 

Editorial  Staff,  Uta  RepuUie,  Now  York. 
I 

The  way  in  which  Preudent  Wilson  directed  America's  entrance 
into  the  war  haa  had  a  mighty  effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  the 
vorld.  Many  of  those  who  are  disappointed  or  pleased  say  they 
are  surpiiaed.  They  would  not  be  surprised  had  they  made  it  their 
business  this  last  year  to  understand  the  policy  of  their  government. 

In  May,  1916,  the  President  made  a  speech  which  will  be  counted 
among  the  two  or  three  decisive  utterances  of  American  tcveign 
policy.  The  Sussex  pledge  had  just  been  extracted  from  the  Ger- 
man government,  and  on  the  surface  American  neutrality  seemed 
assured.  The  speech  was  an  announcement  that  American  isola- 
tion was  ended,  and  that  we  were  prepared  to  join  a  League  of  Peace. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  all  that  followed,  and  it  was  intended  to 
make  clear  to  the  world  that  America  would  not  abandon  its  tradi- 
tional policy  for  imperialistic  adventure,  that  if  America  had  to  fight 
it  would  fight  for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  world.  It  was  a  great 
portent  in  human  history,  but  it  was  overshadowed  at  the  time  by 
the  opening  of  the  presidential  campaign. 

Throtigh  the  summer  the  President  insisted  again  and  again 
that  the  time  had  come  when  America  must  assume  its  share  of  re- 
flponsibihty  for  a  better  organization  of  mankind.  In  the  early 
autumn  very  startling  news  came  from  Germany.  It  was  most 
confusing  because  it  promised  peace  maneuvers,  hinted  at  a  separate 
arrangement  with  the  Russian  court  party,  and  at  the  resumption 
of  unlimited  submarine  warfare.  The  months  from  November  to 
February  were  to  tell  the  story.  Never  was  the  situation  more  per- 
plexing. The  prestige  of  the  Allies  was  at  low  ebb,  there  was 
treachery  in  Russia,  and,  as  Mr.  Lansing  said,  America  was  on  the 
verge  of  war.  We  were  not  only  on  the  verge  of  war,  but  on  theverge 
of  a  bewildering  war  which  would  not  command  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  American  people. 
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With  the  election  paet,  and  a  continuity  of  administratioQ  as- 
sured, it  became  President  Wilson's  task  to  make  some  bold  move 
which  would  clarify  the  muddle.  While  he  was  preparing  this  move, 
the  German  chancellor  made  his  high-handed  proposal  for  a  blind 
conference.  That  it  would  be  rejected  was  obvious.  That  the  re- 
jection would  be  followed  by  the  submarine  war  was  certain.  The 
danger  was  that  America  would  be  drawn  into  the  war  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Germany  appeared  to  be  offering  the  peace  for  which  the 
bulk  of  American  people  hoped.  We  know  now  that  the  peace  Ger- 
many was  prepared  to  make  last  December  was  the  peace  of  a  con- 
queror. But  at  the  time  Germany  could  pose  as  a  nation  which  had 
been  denied  a  chance  to  end  the  war.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  Germany  by  asking  publicly  for  a  statement 
of  terms.  The  President's  circular  note  to  the  powers  was  issued. 
This  note  stated  more  precisely  than  ever  before  that  America  was 
ready  to  help  guarantee  the  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  it  gave  ^1 
the  belligerents  a  chance  to  show  that  they  were  fighting  for  terms 
which  could  be  justified  to  American  opinion.  The  note  was  very 
much  misunderstood  at  first  because  the  President  had  said  that, 
since  both  sides  claimed  to  be  fighting  for  the  same  thii^,  neither 
could  well  refuse  to  define  the  terms.  The  misunderstanding  soon 
passed  away  when  the  replies  came.  Germany  brushed  the  Presi- 
dent aside,  and  showed  that  she  wanted  a  peace  by  intrigue.  The 
Allies  produced  a  document  which  contained  a  number  of  formulae 
so  cleverly  worded  that  they  might  be  stretched  to  cover  the  wildest 
demands  of  the  extremists  or  contracted  to  a  moderate  and  just 
settlement.  Above  all  the  Allies  assented  to  the  League  of  Peace 
which  Germany  had  dismissed  as  irrelevant. 

The  war  was  certain  to  go  on  with  America  drawn  in.  On 
January  22,  after  submarine  warfare  had  been  decided  upon  but 
before  Jt  had  been  proclaimed,  the  President  made  his  address  to  the 
Senate.  It  was  an  international  program  for  democracy.  It  was 
also  a  last  appeal  to  German  liberals  to  avert  a  catastrophe.  They 
did  not  avert  it,  and  on  February  1  Germany  attacked  the  whole  neu- 
tral world.  That  America  would  not  submit  was  assured.  The  ques- 
tion that  remained  to  be  decided  was  the  extent  of  our  participation 
in  the  war.  Should  it  be  merely  defensive  on  the  high  seas,  or 
should  it  be  a  separate  war?  The  real  source  of  confusion  was  the 
treacherous  and  despotic  Russian  government.    By  no  twist  of 
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language  could  a  partoership  with  that  government  be  made  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  President  in  hie  address 
to  the  Senate. 

The  Russian  Revolution  ended  that  perplexity  and  we  could 
enter  the  war  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  whole  heart.  When 
Russia  became  a  Republic  and  the  American  Republic  became  an 
enemy,  the  German  empire  was  isolated  before  mankind  as  the  final 
refuge  of  autocracy.  The  principle  of  its  life  is  destructive  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.  How  destructive  that  principle  is,  the  ever- 
widening  circle  of  the  war  has  disclosed. 

II 

Our  task  is  to  define  that  danger  so  that  our  immense  sacrifices 
shall  serve  to  end  it.  I  cannot  do  that  for  myself  without  turning 
to  the  ori^s  of  the  war  in  order  to  trace  the  logical  steps  by  which 
the  pursuit  of  a  German  victory  has  enlisted  the  enmity  of  the  world. 

We  read  statements  by  GennaQS  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  their  national  development,  that  they  found  themselves  en- 
circled by  enemies,  that  Russia,  using  Serbia  as  an  instrument,  was 
trying  to  destroy  Austria,  and  that  the  Entente  had  already  detached 
Italy.  Supposing  that  all  this  were  true,  it  would  remain  an  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  the  Entente  had  succeeded  in  encircling  Ger- 
many. Had  that  empire  been  a  good  neighbor  in  Europe,  by  what 
miracle  could  the  old  hostihty  between  England  and  France  and 
Russia  have  been  wiped  out  so  quickly?  But  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence that  no  such  conspiracy  existed. 

Germany's  place  in  the  sun  is  Asia  Minor.  By  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement  of  June,  1914,  recently  published,  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  had  been  reached  about  the  economic  exploitation  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  Professor  Rohrbach  has  acknowledged  that 
Germany  was  given  concessions  "which  exceeded  all  expectationfi, " 
and  on  December  2,  1914,  when  the  war  was  five  months  old,  von 
Bethmatm-HoUweg  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  "this  under- 
standing was  to  lessen  every  possible  political  friction."  The  place 
in  the  sun  bad  been  secured  by  negotiation. 

But  the  road  to  that  place  lay  through  Austria-Hungary  and 
the  Balkans.  It  was  this  highway  which  Germany  determined  to 
control  absolutely;  and  the  chief  obstacle  on  that  highway  was 
Serbia  backed  by  Russia.    Into  the  complexities  of  that  Balkan 
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intrigue  I  am  not  competent  to  enter.  We  need,  however,  do  no 
more  tlias  follow  Lord  Crey  in  the  belief  that  Austria  had  a  genuine 
grievance  against  Serbia,  a  far  greater  one  certainly  than  the  United 
States  has  ever  had  against  Mexico.  But  Britun  had  no  stake  in 
the  Austro-Serbian  quarrel  itself. 

It  had  an  interest  in  the  method  whicb  the  central  powers  took 
of  settling  the  quarrel.  When  Germany  declared  that  Europe  could 
not  be  consulted,  that  Austria  must  be  allowed  to  crush  Serbia  with- 
out reference  to  the  concert  of  Europe,  Germany  proclaimed  herself 
an  enemy  of  international  order.  She  preferred  a  war  which  in- 
volved all  of  Europe  to  any  admission  of  the  fact  that  a  cooperative 
Europe  «dsted.  It  was  an  assertion  of  unlimited  national  sover- 
eignty which  Europe  could  not  tolerate.  \ 

This  brought  Russia  and  France  into  the  field.  Instantly  Ger- 
many acted  on  the  same  doctrine  of  unlimited  national  sovereignty 
by  striking  at  France  through  Belgium.  Had  Belgium  been  merely 
a  small  neutral  nation  the  crime  would  still  have  been  one  of  the 
worst  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world.  The  fact  that  Belgium 
was  an  intemationahzed  state  has  made  the  invasion  the  master 
tragedy  of  the  war.  For  Belgium  represented  what  progress  the 
world  had  made  towards  codperation.  If  it  could  not  survive  then 
no  internationalism  was  possible.  That  is  why  through  these  years 
of  horror  upon  horror,  the  Belgian  horror  is  the  fiercest  of  all.  The 
burning,  the  shooting,  the  starving,  and  the  robbing  of  small  and 
inoffensive  nations  is  tragic  enough.  But  the  German  crime  in  Bel- 
gium is  greater  than  the  sum  of  Belgium's  misery.  It  is  a  crime 
against  the  bases  of  faith  at  which  the  world  must  build  or  perish. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  instantly  brought  the  five  British 
democracies  into  the  war.  I  think  this  is  the  accurate  way  to  state 
the  fact.  Had  the  war  remained  a  Balkan  war  with  France  engaged 
merely  because  of  her  treaty  with  Russia,  had  the  fighting  been  con- 
fined to  the  Franco-German  frontier,  the  British  empire  might  have 
comeinto  the  war  to  save  thebalanceof  power  and  to  fulfill  thenaval 
agreements  with  France  but  the  conflict  would  probably  never  have 
become  a  people's  war  in  all  the  free  nations  of  the  empire.  What- 
ever justice  there  may  have  been  in  Austria's  original  quarrel  with 
Serbia  and  Russia  was  overwhelmed  by  the  exhibition  of  natimal 
lawlessness  in  Belgium'. 

This  led  to  the  third  great  phase  of  the  war,  the  phase  which 
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concerned  AtnericB  most  immediately.  The  Allies  directed  by  Great 
Britain  employed  aea  power  to  the  utmost.  They  barred  every  road 
to  Germany,  and  undoubtedly  violated  many  commercial  rights  of 
neutrals.  What  America  would  do  about  this  became  of  decisive 
importance.  If  it  choee  to  uphold  the  rights  it  claimed,  it  would  aid 
Germany  and  cripple  the  AlUee.  If  it  refused  to  do  more  than  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Allies,  it  had,  whatever  the  technicahties  of  the  case 
might  be,  thrown  ite  great  we^ht  against  Germany.  It  had  earned 
the  enmity  of  the  German  government,  an  enmity  which  broke  out 
into  intrigue  and  conspiracy  on  American  soil.  Somewhere  in  the 
winter  of  1915,  America  was  forced  to  choose  between  a  policy  which 
helped  Germany  and  one  which  helped  the  Alhes.  We  were  con- 
fronted with  a  aitualion  in  which  we  had  to  choose  between  opening 
a  road  to  Germany  and  making  an  enemy  of  Germany.  With  the 
proclamation  of  submarine  warfare  in  1915  we  were  told  that  either 
we  must  aid  Germany  by  crippling  sea  power  or  be  treated  as  a  hos- 
tile nation.  The  German  policy  was  very  simile:  British  mast«ry 
of  the  seas  must  be  broken.  It  could  be  broken  by  an  American  at- 
tack from  the  rear  or  by  the  German  submarine.  If  America  re- 
fused to  attack  from  the  rear,  America  was  to  be  counted  as  an 
enemy.    It  was  a  case  of  he  who  is  not  for  me  is  against  me. 

To  such  an  alternative  there  was  but  one  answer  for  a  free  people 
to  make.  To  become  the  ally  of  the  conqueror  of  Belgium  against 
France  and  the  British  democracies  was  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
Our  choice  was  made  and  the  supreme  question  of  American  policy 
became:  how  far  will  Germany  cany  the  war  against  us  and  how 
hard  shall  we  strike  back?  That  we  were  ahgned  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many's enemies  no  candid  man,  I  think,  can  deny.  The  effect  of 
this  alignment  was  to  make  sea  power  absolute.  For  mastery  of 
the  seas  is  no  longfer  the  poaseesion  of  any  one  nation.  The  suprem- 
acy of  the  British  navy  in  this  war  rests  on  international  consent,  on 
the  consent  of  her  aUies  and  of  the  neutrals.  Without  that  consent 
the  blockade  of  Germany  could  not  exist,  and  the  decision  of  America 
not  to  resist  allied  sea  power  was  the  final  blow  which  cut  off  Ger- 
many from  the  world.  It  happened  gradually,  without  spectacular 
announcement,  but  history,  I  think,  will  call  it  one  of  the  decisive 
events  of  the  war.   - 

The  effect  was>to  deny  Germany  access  to  the  resources  of  the 
neutral  world,  and  to  open  these  resources  to  the  Allies.    Poetic 
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justice  never  deviBed  ft  more  perfect  retribution.  The  nation  which 
h&d  struck  down  a  neutral  to  gain  a  military  advantage  found  the 
neutral  world  ft  partiier  of  its  enemies. 

That  partnership  between  the  neutral  world  and  Gennany's 
enemies  rested  on  merchant  shipping.  This  suggested  a  new  theory 
of  warfare  to  the  German  government.  It  decided  that  since  every 
ship  afloat  fed  the  resources  of  its  enemies,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
sink  every  ship  afloat.  It  decided  that  since  all  the  highways  of  the 
world  were  the  communications  of  the  Allies,  those  communications 
should  be  cut.  It  decided  that  if  enough  ships  were  destroyed,  it 
didn't  matter  what  ships  or  whose  ships,  En^and  and  France  would 
have  to  surrender  and  make  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  Gramany's  vie- 
tones  in  Europe. 

Therefore,  on  the  Slat  of  January,  1917,  Germany  abolished 
neutrality  in  the  world.  The  policy  which  began  by  denying  that  a 
quarrel  in  the  Balkans  could  be  referred  to  Europe,  went  on  to  de- 
stroy the  internationalized  state  of  Belgium,  culminated  in  indis- 
criminftte  attack  upon  the  merchant  shipping  of  all  nations.  The 
doctrine  of  exclusive  nationalism  had  moved  through  these  three 
dramatic  phases  until  those  who  held  it  were  at  war  with  mankind. 

Ill 
The  terrible  logic  of  Gennany's  policy  had  a  stupendous  result. 
By  striking  at  the  bases  of  all  international  order,  Germany  con- 
vinced even  the  most  isolated  of  neutrals  that  order  must  be  pre- 
served by  common  effort.  By  denying  that  a  society  of  nations 
exists,  a  society  of  nations  has  been  forced  into  existence.  The  very 
thing  Germany  challenged  Germany  has  established.  Before  1914 
only  a  handful  of  visionaries  dared  to  hope  for  some  kind  of  federa- 
tiobr  The  orthodox  view  was  that  each  nation  had  a  destiny  of  its 
own,  spheres  of  influence  of  its  own,  and  that  it  was  somehow  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  great  state  to  discuss  its  so-called  vital  interests  with 
other  governments.  It  was  a  world  almost  without  common  aapirar 
tion,  with  few  effective  common  ideals.  Europe  was  split  into  shift- 
ing alliances,  democracies  and  autocracies  jumbled  together.  Amer- 
ica lay  apart  with  a  budding  imperialism  of  its  own.  China  was 
marked  as  the  helpless  victim  of  «[ploitation..  That  old  political 
system  was  one  in  which  the  German  view  was  by  do  means  alto- 
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getlier  disreputable.     IntemationaliBta  was  half-hearted  and  gener- 
ally regarded  somewhat  cynically. 

What  Germany  did  was  to  demonstrate  ad  nauseam  the  doctrine 
of  competitive  nationalism.  Other  nations  had  applied  it  here  and 
there  cautiously  and  timidly.  No  other  nation  in  our  time  had  ever 
applied  it  with  Absolute  logic,'  with  al^olute  preparation,  and  with 
absolute  disregard  of  the  consequences.  Other  nations  had  dallied 
with  it,  compromised  about  it,  muddled  along  with  it.  But  Ger- 
many followed  throt^h,  and  Germany  taught  the  world  just  where 
the  doctrine  teada. 

'  Out  of  the  neceseities  of  defense  men  against  it  have  gradually 
formulated  the  ideals  of  a  co<}perative  nationalism.  From  all  parts 
of  the  world  there  has  been  a  movement  of  ideals  working  slowly 
towards  one  end,  towards  a  higher  degree  of  spiritual  unanimity 
than  has  ever  been  known  before.  China  and  India  have  been 
stirred  out  of  their  dependence.  The  American  Republic  has  aban- 
doned its  isolation.  Russia  has  become  something  like  a  Republic. 
The  British  empire  is  moving  towards  closer  federation.  The 
Grand  Alliance  called  into  existence  by  the  German  a^p^ssion  is 
now  something  more  than  a  military  coalition.  Common  ideals  are 
working  through  it — ideals  of  local  autonomy  and  joint  action. 
Men  are  crying  that  they  must  be  free  and  that  they  must  be  united. 
They  have  learned  that  they  cannot  be  free  unless  they  co5perate, 
that  they  cannot  cooperate  unless  they  are  free. 

Idonotwishtounderestimate  the  forces  of  reaction  in  our  couu' 
try  or  in  the  other  nations  of  the  Alliance.  There  are  politicians  and 
commercial  groups  who  see  in  this  whole  thing  nothing  but  oppor- 
tmiity  to  secure  concessions,  manipulate  tariffs  and  extend  the 
bureaucracies.  We  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  them.  Forces 
have  been  let  loose  which  they  can  no  longer  control,  and  out  of  this 
inmiense  horror  ideas  have  arisen  to  possess  men's  souls.  There 
are  times  when  a  prudent  statesman  must  build  on  a  contracted  view 
of  human  nature.  But  there  are  times  when  new  sources  of  energy 
are  tapped,  when  the  impossible  becomes  possible,  when  events  out- 
run our  calculations.  This  may  be  such  a  time.  The  Alliance  to 
which  we  belong  has  suddenly  grown  hot  with  the  new  democracy 
of  Russia  and  the  new  internationalism  of  America.  It  has  had  an 
access  of  spiritual  force  which  opens  a  new  prospect  in  the  pohciea 
of  Uie  world.     We  can  dare  to  hope  for  things  which  we  never  dared 
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to  hope  for  in  the  past.  In  fact  if  thoee  forces  are  not  to  grow  cold 
and  frittered  they  must  be  turned  to  a  great  end  and  offered  a  great 
hope. 

IV 

That  great  end  and  that  great  hope  is  oothkig  lees  than  the 
Federation  of  the  World.  I  know  it  sounds  a  httle  old-fashioned  to 
use  that  phrase  because  we  have  abused  it  so  long  in  empty  rhetoric. 
But  no  other  idea  is  big  enough  to  describe  the  AUiance.  It  is  no 
longer  an  offensive-defensive  military  agreement  among  diplomats. 
That  is  how  it  started  to  be  sure.  But  it  has  grown,  and  is  growing, 
into  a  union  of  peoples  determined  to  end  forever  that  intriguing, 
adventurous  nationalism  which  has  torn  the  world  for  three  cen- 
turies. Good  democrats  have  always  believed  that  the  common 
interests  of  men  were  greater  than  their  special  interests,  that  ruling 
classes  can  be  enemies,  but  that  the  nations  must  be  partners.  Well, 
this  war  is  being  fought  by  nations.  It  is  the  nations  who  were  called 
to  arms,  and  it  is  the  force  of  nations  that  is  now  stirring  the  world 
to  its  foundations. 

The  war  is  dissolving  into  a  stupendous  revolution.  A  few 
months  ago  we  still  argued  about  the  B^dad  corridor,  strategic 
frontiers,  colonies.  Those  were  the  stakes  of  the  diplomat's  war. 
The  whole  perspective  is  changed  today  by  the  revolution  in  Russia 
and  the  intervention  of  America.  The  scale  of  values  is  transformed, 
for  the  democracies  are  unloosed.  Those  democracies  have  nothing 
to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  the  old  competitive  nationalism, 
the  old  apparatus  of  diplomacy,  with  its  criminal  rivalries  in  the 
backward  places  of  the  earth.  The  democracies,  if  they  are  to  be 
safe,  must  co6perate.  For  the  old  rivalries  mean  friction  and  arma- 
ment and  a  distortion  of  all  the  hopes  of  free  government.  They 
mean  that  nations  are  organized  to  exploit  each  other  and  to  exploit 
themselves.  That  is  the  life  fA  what  we  call  autocracy.  It  eetab< 
lishes  its  power  at  home  by  pointii^  to  enemies  abroad.  It  fights 
its  enemies  abroad  by  dragooning  the  population  at  home. 

That  is  why  practically  the  whole  world  is  at  war  with  the  great- 
est of  the  autocracies.  That  is  why  the  whole  world  is  turning  so 
passionately  towards  democracy  as  the  only  principle  on  which  peace 
can  be  secured.  Many  have  feared,  I  know,  that  the  war  against 
Prussian  miUtarism  would  result  th?  oth^  way,  that  instefuJ  of 
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liberalizitig  PruBsia  the  outcome  would  be  a  prusaiamsatioD  of  the 
democracies.  That  would  be  the  outcome  if  Prusso-Germany  won. 
That  would  be  the  result  of  a  Genoau  victory.  And  that  is  why  we 
who  are  the  most  peaceful  of  democracies  are  at  war.  The  success 
of  the  submarine  would  give  Germany  victory.  It  was  and  is  her 
one  great  chance.  To  have  stood  aside  when  Germany  made  this 
terrible  bid  for  victory  would  have  been  to  betray  the  hope  of  free 
government  and  international  union. 


There  are  two  was^a  now  in  which  peace  can  be  made.  The 
first  is  by  political  revolution  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  define  the  nature  of  that  revolution.  We  cannot 
dictate  liberty  to  the  German  people.  It  is  for  them  to  decide  what 
political  institutions  they  will  adopt,  but  if  peace  is  to  come  through 
revolution  we  shall  know  that  it  has  come  when  new  voices  are  heard 
in  Germany,  new  pohcies  are  proclaimed,  when  there  is  good  evidence 
that  there  has,  indeed,  been  a  new  orientation.  If  that  is  done  the 
war  can  be  ended  by  negotiation. 

The  other  path  to  peace  ie  by  the  definite  defeat  of  every  item 
in  the  program  of  agression.  This  will  mean,  at  a  minimum,  a 
demonstration  on  the  field  that  the  German  army  is  not  invincible; 
a  renunciation  by  Germany  of  all  the  territory  she  btiB  conquered ;  a 
special  compensation  to  Belgium;  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
fallacy  of  exclusive  nationalism  by  an  apphcation  for  membership 
in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Frontier  questions,  colonial  questions,  are  now  entirely  eec- 
ondary,  and  beyond  this  minimum  program  the  United  States  has 
no  direct  interest  in  the  territorial  settlement.  The  objects  for 
which  we  are  at  war  will  be  attained  if  we  can  defeat  absolutely  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  present  German  government.  For  a  ruling 
caste  which  has  been  humiliated  abroad  has  lost  its  glamor  at  home. 
So  we  are  at  war  to  defeat  the  German  government  in  the  outer 
world,  to  destroy  its  prestige,  to  deny  its  conquests,  and  to  throw  it 
back  at  last  into  the  arms  of  the  German  people  marked  and  dis- 
credited as  the  author  of  their  miseries.  It  is  for  them  to  make  the 
final  settlement  with  it. 

If  it  is  our  privilege  to  exert  the  power  which  turns  the  scale,  it 
is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  end  juatifiee  the  means.    We  can  win 
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nothing  from  this  war  unleas  it  culnunates  in  a  union  of  liberal 
peoples  pledged  to  coCperate  in  the  settlement  of  all  outstanding 
questions,  sworn  to  turn  against  the  aggressor,  determined  to  erect 
a  larger  and  more  modem  system  of  international  law  upon  a  federa- 
tion of  the  world.  That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for,  at  this  momeal^ 
on  the  ocean,  in  the  shipyard  and  in  the  factory,  later  perhaps  in 
France  and  Belgium,  ultimately  at  the  council  of  peace. 

If  we  are  strong  enough  and  wise  enough  to  win  this  victory,  to 
reject  all  the  poison  of  hatred  abroad  and  intolerance  at  home,  we 
ehatl  have  made  a  nation  to  which  free  men  will  turn  with  love  and 
gratitude.  For  ourselves  we  shall  stand  committed  as  never  before 
to  the  realisation  of  democracy  in  America.  We  who  have  gone  to 
war  to  insure  democracy  in  the  world  will  have  raised  an  aspiration 
here  that  will  not  end  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Prusfflan  autocracy. 
We  shall  turn  with  fresh  interests  to  our  own  tyrannies — to  our 
Colorado  mines,  our  autocratic  steel  industries,  our  sweatshops  and 
our  slums.  We  shall  call  that  man  un-American  and  no  patriot  who 
prates  of  Uberty  in  Europe  and  reaista  it  at  home.  A  force  is  loose 
in  America  as  well.  Our  own  reactionariefl  will  not  assuage  it  with 
their  Billy  Sundays  or  control  through  lawsrers  and  politicians  of  the 
Old  Guard. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  OUR  MISSION  IN  THIS  WAR 

Bt  Miles  M.  Dawson,  LL.D., 
New  York. 

The  part  which  the  United  States  should  play  in  the  war,  and 
in  making  the  treaty  of  peace,  should  be  determined  by  the  thiu^ 
upon  which  this  government  rests,  for  which  it  stands  and  the  prac- 
ticabihty  of  which  it  has  demonstrated. 

These  fundamental  things,  as  is  recognised  throughout  the 
world,  with  dread  by  beneficiaries  of  autocracy,  with  tears  and 
thanksgiving  by  friends  of  freedom,  are  few,  but  most  important 
to  mankind.  Our  triumphant  juatification  of  them  brought  to- 
gether, out  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  this  great  people,  enabled 
France  to  find  her  way  to  a  stable  republic,  made  all  American  states 
republican,  liberalised  all  governments  the  world  over  and,  as  a  lode- 
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star,  drew  the  half-wakened  peoples  of  China  aod  of  Russia  along 

the  road  to  freedom  under  institutions  modelled  on  our  own, 
These  fundamentals  may  be  epitomized  into  five: 
I.  The  inalienable  li^t  of  ereiy  man  to  life,  liberty  and  the 

porsuit  of  happiness — ^QOt  as  a  mere  dead  saying,  but  as  a  linog 

reaUty. 

3.  The    right    of   local    self-govenunent,    within    territories 

possessing  or  entided  to  claim  su<Si  right,  embracing  every  power 

d  government  not  expressly  granted  to  the  miion. 

3.  The  guaranty  to  each  state  <rf  a  forum  for  the  redress  erf 
grievances  ctf  one  state  against  another  with  full  power  to  enforce 
ike  verdict  of  that  forum. 

4.  The  guaran^  of  a  republican  form  of  government  to  each 
constituent  state. 

5.  The  right  and  duty  to  maintain  the  union. 

The  United  States,  though  by  tradition  and  on  principle  neutral 
as  regards  quarrels  between  European  nations,  is  forced  into  this 
war  to  defend  the  lives  of  its  own  citizens,  engaged  in  peaceful 
pursuits  and  protected  by  international  law  and  solemn  treaties. 
The  crucial  issue  which  has  driven  our  republic  into  the  arena  is  to 
champion  what  the  fathers  of  the  republic  rightly  termed  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  this 
nation  to  retrace  the  step  which  it  has  taken,  were  the  central 
powers  merely  to  oSer  to  respect  the  rights  of  our  citizens  and  to 
make  amends^  the  issue  now  is  that,  as  regards  all  neutrals  peaceably 
attending  to  their  own  business,  these  inalienable  rights  must  be 
respected.  The  other  things  for  which  this  nation  stands  are  not 
involved  so  openly;  they  are  not  directly  at  issue.  But  are  they 
not  likely,  even  almost  certain,  to  be  determined  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  arbitrament  and  thus  the  principles  which  our 
nation  has  established  by  demonstrating  their  practicabihty,  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  treaty  orpeace? 

For  instance,  what  else  does  the  proposition  signify  that  small 
and  weak  nations  shall  be  protected  and  be  preserved,  but  that 
states  and  their  peoples  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  self-government? 
And  that  this  is  to  be  protected  implies,  in  turn,  that  the  union  of 
states  which  is  to  protect  it,  shall,  acting  together,  be  granted 
authority  to  adjust  interstate  issues  and  to  enforce  the  verdict. 
Is  not  rec(^nitioQ  of  this  essential,  if  situations  like  that  which  arose 
regarding  Serbia  are  to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  by  war?    Or  if 
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violation  of  neutrality  and  destruction  of  small  nations,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  Bel^um,  are  to  be  avoided? 

It  is  a  long  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  fourth  principle, 
that  each  such  state  should  be  guaranteed  a  republican  form  of 
government;  but  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  taken. 
Casting  off  their  shackles,  the  peoples  of  China  and  of  Russia  have 
shown  not  only  that  Germans,  Austrians  and  Turks  might  do  like- 
wise, but  also  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  honor  and  a  remnant 
of  power,  monarchs  may  be  inclined  to  yield  the  real  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  representative  assemblies.  This  may,  and  probably  will, 
be  as  far  as  this  principle  will  be  realieed  at  present  in  some  of  the 
countries;  but  even  so,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  peace  of 
nations  would  be  preserved  if  each  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  peril  of 
overthrow  of  its  constitution  by  a  tyrant.  No  union  of  nations, 
whether  formally  so  organized  or  not,  could  maintain  itself,  without 
defending  each  nation  in  the  enjoyment  of  republican  institutions. 
The  guaranty  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  f^ven;  whether  openly 
or  impliedly,  while  important,  ia  not  all-important. 

The  United  States  has  found  it  unavoidable  to  accept  the 
burden  of  this  guaranty  even  as  regards  states  with  which  it  has  no 
express  or  binding  union.  Thus  it  has  had  to  protect  Mexico 
against  the  overturn  of  its  republican  government  by  Huerta,  and 
Cuba  against  a  like  overturn  by  Gomez,  not  to  speak  of  intervention 
in  San  Domingo  and  Costa  Bica.  It  will  also  be  impossible  to  avoid 
such  guaranty,  when,  through  some  sort  of  joint  agency,  the  nations 
undertake  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  individual  states,  vis.,  a 
guaranty  that  the  peoples  are  really  represented — even  though  in 
some  cases  misrepresented — in  the  government  of  the-  states  that 
compose  the  union  of  nations. 

The  fifth  fundamental  principle,  that  such  union  of  nations 
must  be  maintained  and  that  no  nation  will  be  permitted  to  with- 
draw, may  seem  yet  further  from  realization.  Indeed  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  be  included  in  any  treaty.  But  one  must 
remember  it  was  not  in  the  federal  constitution ;  yet  it  was  enforced 
when  secession  was  attempted.  Secession  from  the  union  of  states, 
composing  this  nation,  is  thinkable,  however;  but  is  it  even  thinkable 
that,  once  a  world  union  is  established,  any  nation  would  be  per- 
mitted to  retire? 

Confdder  that,  if  the  other  nations  remained  united  and  were 
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much  the  stronger,  it  would  mean  that  the  withdrawing  nation 
"  would  be  subject  to  their  diBcipline  but  without  a  voice  in  their 
oouncilB.  This,  only  to  enable  it  to  shirk  the  common  burden  I  If  it 
sought  to  withdraw,  rather  than  submit  to  control  for  the  common 
good,  that  could  not  be  suffered ;  if  it  withdrew  as  an  act  of  defiance, 
ite  challenge  would  have  to  be  accepted  or  the  union  would  fall  apart. 
The  logic  of  events  would  thus  compel  the  maintenance  of  the  union. 

Even  by  men  who  give  much  attention  to  international  mibjeota 
and  the  study  of  government,  it  is  not  always  so  clearly  seen  as  it 
should  be  that  this  natic«i  has  demonstrated  that  all  these  five  things 
of  BO  great  importance  to  mankind  are  actually  realizable.  Yet  this 
a  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  United  States!  Fewer,  no  doubt, 
have  appreciated  that  already  several  of  these  thinp  have  proved 
necessary  as  an  extra-territorial  exercise  of  this  nation's  powers. 
Yet  this  is  evidence  of  the  great  service  of  the  United  States  in 
showing  the  way  and  of  the  great  need  for  the  extension  of  these 
principJes'to  all  nations. 

Out  of  this  example  set  by  our  nation  and  out  of  its  righteous 
participation  in  this  war  with  these  purposes  in  view,  there  should 
come  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  world's 
problems  as  the  practical  way  to  guarantee  liberty  to  all  nations,  all 
peoples,  all  men. 

THE   UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  WAR 

Bt  Samuel  T.  Ddtton,  LL.D., 
New  Yoric. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  yeais  we  have  been  engaged 
in  building  a  nation.  At  the  bottom  of  all  our  endeavors  there  was 
a  religious  spirit  and  we  have  developed  a  tradition  for  honesty  and 
fair  dealing.  We  fought  for  liberty  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  As  we  review  the  history  of  those  conflicts  our  conscience 
is  clear.  Great  benefits  have  come  to  the  world  because  liberty  and 
union  have  triumphed  on  this  continent.  Other  occasions  where  we 
have  taken  up  arms  we  do  not  review  with  the  same  complacency. 
Our  territory  is  vast  and  full  of  potential  wealth  and  no  longer  can 
we  say  of  different  sections  of  our  domain  that  the  inhabitants  are 
Ei^Usb  or  Dutch  or  Spanish.    America  is  the  home  of  all  peoples 
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and  our  large  cities  are  more  cosmopolitan  then  were  ancieot  Rome 
or  Bysantium.  Of  Bome  countries  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
more  of  their  people  in  America  than  in  the  home  land. 

Never  before  has  there  been  in  any  land  such  assimilation  of 
diverse  elements.  The  public  school  has  done  its  full  part  and 
freedom  of  opportunity  has  done  the  rest.  A  great  experiment  in 
democracy  has  been  successfully  tried  and  we  are  one  in  spirit  and 
purpose  if  not  in  blood.  Witness  how  the  people  have  responded  to 
the  President's  call.  Party  lines  have  vanished.  Democrats, 
Republicans,  Socialists  and  Suffragists  are  all  of  one  mind.  There 
is  a  discordant  element  and  it  has  made  much  noise  but  has  prob- 
ably done  no  serious  harm.  From  the  north,  the  south,  the  east 
and  the  west  is  heard  the  voice  of  patriotism  and  better  than  that 
is  the  calm  and  steady  readiness  of  the  people  to  do  their  full  part 
in  the  great  struggle.  America  with  her  forty-eight  states  and  her 
wonderful  variety  in  climate,  relief  and  population  is  not  hetero- 
geneous as  regards  national  character  and  ideals. 

Her  relation  to  the  great  conflict  will  be  one  of  both  cause  and 
effect  thinking  of  national  self-cooBciousness  and  solidarity.  War 
is  a  terrible  curse  but  it  has  this  virtue:  that  when  the  cause  is-  a 
righteous  one  it  unites  all  factions,  promotes  comradeship  and 
draws  into  a  common  brotherhood  persons  differing  widely  in 
belief,  rank,  creed  and  vocation. 

And  what,  let  us  ask,  is  the  justification  which  impels  a  peace 
lovmg  people  to  plunge  into  a  struggle  the  most  terrible  the  world 
has  known?  The  answer  is  found  partly  in  the  political  principles 
underlying  our  common  welfare  and  partly  in  the  constituent 
elements  which  make  up  our  population.  To  put  it  bluntly  we  are 
friends  of  the  AlUes  either  through  kinship  or  political  belief,  or  else 
because  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

This  is  no  ordinary  war.  The  issues  at  stake  are  profound.  It 
is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  safety  for  free  institutions,  much 
less  for  lasting  peace,  unless  this  hydra  headed  monster  of  militarism 
is  destroyed.  Here  then  is  one  most  important  relation  which 
America  bears  to  the  war.  It  is  that  of  a  nation  desiring  world 
peace  summoned  by  the  voice  of  honor  and  humanity  to  join  other 
peace  loving  nations  in  suppressing  a  gigantic  evil. 

Another  relation  of  America  to  the  war  is  that  of  our  relative 
uopreparednesB.   In  the  eyes  of  many  this  is  to  be  deplored  and  some 
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have  thought  it  to  be  a  national  crime.  I  cannot  agree  with  that 
point  of  view.  If  Great  Britain  and  France  had  been  prepared  as 
Germany  was  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  who  caused  the 
war.  France  was  only  moderately  prepared  and  did  not  wish  the 
war.  Russia  wished  to  avoid  it.  The  communications  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  to  the  Central  Powers  during  the  few  days  preceding 
the  war  show  conclusively  that  Great  Britain  earnestly  sought  to 
prevent  the  war.  The  preparedness  of  this  country  as  compared 
with  that  of  Germany  was  far  below  the  requirements  of  the  modern 
war.  Ten  years  ago  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  President  was  clamoring 
for  six  battleships  per  annum.  Some  of  us  pacifists  (the  term  pacifist 
was  then  in  less  disrepute  than  at  present)  thought  that  two  were 
enough.  We  deprecated  having  our  government  act  aa  though  it 
were  preparing  to  fight  Japan.  I  now  thank  God  that  we  built 
battleships  only  moderately.  We' have  far  less  old  junk  on  hand 
now  and  our  friendship  with  Japan  has  been  growing  year  by  year 
in  spite  of  Captain  Hobson  and  the  yellow  press.  Furthermore, 
ships  built  tea  years  ago  would  be  of  very  little  use  now.  Naval 
defense  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  present  war  and  we  do  not 
know  today  what  will  be  required  two  years  hence  or  five  years 
hence.  We  do  know  that  we  will  have  to  build  a  different  type  of 
ship  from  those  demanded  two  or  three  years  ago.  Of  the  three 
hundred  war  vessels  listed  in  a  recent  journal  many  are  out  of  date; 
like  automobiles  warships  must  be  of  1917,  1918  and  1919. 

Our  army  has  been  too  small,  everybody  knew  it,  but  in  pros- 
perous times  it  is  hard  to  get  enlisted  men.  I  wish  to  say  that  while 
I  beUeve  there  has  been  a  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  departments  of  war  and  navy,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  thus  far 
maintained  the  reputation  of  not  fearing  our  neighbors  and  have 
not  needed  to  heap  up  great  armaments.  Moreover,  I  believe  that 
when  this  struggle  has  reached  its  logical  conclusion  we  can  then 
adapt  a  policy  of  greater  moderation  in  expenditure  for  the  enginery 
of  war. 

Now  that  the  great  conflict  has  drawn  us  into  its  eddying  cur- 
rents the  whole  nation  must  think  and  act  in  terms  of  war.  Our 
young  men  must  now  be  trained  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  office, 
the  factory  and  the  university  must  all  contribute  their  quota. 
Young  women  also  will  be  needed  as  nurses  and  helpers.  Vast 
stocks  of  arms,  munitions  and  food  are  to  be  provided  and  trane- 
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ported.  LesBOQS  of  efficiency  and  economy  are  to  be  learned  by  all 
the  people.  There  never  was  a  more  rigbteouB  cause  for  the  iasue 
affects  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  all  living  and  of  counttesB  genera- 
tiona  yet  unborn.  God  grant  that  when  the  war  is  over  there  may 
be  an  end  of  deportations,  atrocities,  outrages  and  cruelties  such  as 
have  never  blackened  the  pages  of  history. 

The  great  conflict  ia  bound  to  disturb  our  economic  balance. 
Some  industries  will  be  highly  expanded,  others  will  suffer.  Sub- 
marine warfare  is  disturbing  foreign  trade  and  will  no  doubt  bring 
enormous  losses.  There  will  be  the  greatest  displacement  of  labor 
from  one  field  to  another  both  for  men  and  women  that  the  nation 
has  ever  seen.  During  the  period  when  we  were  introducing  labor 
saving  machinery  we  saw  the  working  out  of  this  process.  Then  it 
was  gradual;  now  it  will  be  abrupt,  dramatic  and  even  tragic.  So 
in  entering  the  war  we  have  to  deal  with  problems  of  industry,  com- 
merce and  taxation  such  as  have  not  vexed  us  before.  Two  great 
evils  are  impending.  First,  lavish  expenditure  by  those  suddenly 
made  rich  and  the  sudden  collapse  which  is  likely  to  follow  the  war 
when  the  account  ol  the  world's  losaee  is  made  up.  Nothing  but 
some  great  calamity  will  waken  the  torpid  minds  of  our  people  to 
the  economic  dangers  which  are  wrapped  up  in  such  a  world  tragedy. 

Another  relation  is  seen  in  the  demand  that  the  United  States 
take  a  more  active  part  in  world  politics  and  diplomacy.  If  this 
means  that  she  is  to  become  a  military  nation  and  help  to  maintain 
an  armed  peace,  the  idea  is  discredited  by  our  history  and  ideals 
and  should  be  resented  by  all  loyal  minds.  If,  however,  it.  means 
that  we  are  to  join  in  a  lef^^ue  of  nations  to  establish  international 
government  founded  upon  justice,  with  equal  rights  for  all  states, 
iiflii^  all  sanctions  such  as  public  conscience  and  good-will,  the 
sacredness  of  treaties  and  if  necessary  international  police  power, 
then  America  must  play  her  full  part. 

There  seems  to  be  another  supreme  reason  for  our  action. 
While  democracy  has  succeeded  in  the  western  hemisphere,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  all  states  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  may  be 
transformed  and  uplifted  under  its  benign  influence.  China  is 
awaking  to  a  new  Ufe.  Schools  and  colleges,  many  of  them  inspired 
and  supported  by  Americans,  are  models  for  a  universal  system  of 
education  and  better  material  out  of  which  to  make  self-governing 
citizens  has  never  existed.    Considering  how  many  of  h^  young 
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leaden  have  been  educated  in  the  United  States  we  may  well  take 
pride  in  China's  progress.  Then  there  is  Rusoa.  There  are  no 
words  adequate  to  portray  the  things  that  are  in  store  for  that 
northern  empire.  It  is  the  subtle  spirit  of  democracy  working 
silently  year  by  year  until  the  moment  arrives  for  the  nation's 
redemption.  Surely  America  may  well  rejoice  in  the  hope  that  the 
onward  march  of  freedom  may  not  be  halted  until  all  tyranny  and 
oppreaaion  are  rel^ated  to  the  dark  abyss  from  which  they  sprang. 
Here  then  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  of  our  relations  to  the  great 
conflict,  namely,  our  attitude  to  nations  struggling  for  relief  from 
the  oppressor.  Bel^um,  Poland,  Serbia  and  Armenia  all  need  our 
sympathy  and  our  aid.  As  the  Preadent  stated  before  Congress  we 
have  no  ends  to  serve  except  those  of  humanity  and  democracy; 
but  our  relation  to  those  impoverished  and  suffering  states  after 
the  war  should  be  close  and  salutary.  America  desires  that  all 
nations  which  have  been  deprived  and  defrauded  of  real  freedom 
may  in  the  crucible  of  war  be  refined  and  transmuted,  and  made 
fit  to  be  members  of  the  society  of  nations  radiating  the  love  of 
democracy  and  permanent  peace. 

There  are  countless  bonds  which  in  the  past  have  bound  the 
world  t<^ther,  educational,  social,  economic  and  scientific.  Amer- 
ica is  involved  by  all  these  whether  she  will  or  not.  As  during  the 
war,  she  has  poured  out  her  wealth  to  feed  and  clothe  innocent 
sufferers  and  has  now  taken  her  place  as  an  ally  of  those  who  are 
fighting  for  freedom,  so,  after  the  war,  she  must  continue  her  minis-  ' 
trations  until  hunger,  pain  and  distress  shall  have  vanished  from 
the  earth.  There  is  also  the  world  of  thought  and  aspiration,  of 
sympathy  and  of  high-minded  altruism.  These  are  to  be  quickened 
and  enhanced  by  the  war,  and  afterwards  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
all  nations  will  be  drawn  more  closely  t<^tber  than  ever  before, 
and  will  come  to  hold  iu  higher  appreciation  the  things  of  the  spirit 
and  the  great  verities  which  give  to  man  a  h^h  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

What  can  America  do  to  aid  in  establishing  international 
government  dedicated  to  durable  peace?  That  is  a  great  question 
and  one  will  hesitate  to  give  a  categorical  answer.  I  trust  that 
whatever  we  undertake  will  be  based  upon  the  expectation  of  a 
new  world  order.  There  is  considerable  prospect  for  a  federation 
of  democracies  when  universal  suffrage,  justice  and  humanity  will 
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be  great  vords  in  the  intemational  conference.  President  Wilson 
has  been  disposed  to  state  principles  rather  than  advocate  specific 
measures  or  remedies.  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  has  done  a 
good  work  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  and  other 
countries  to  the  possibility  of  a  concert  of  nations  with  pacific  means 
of  settling  all  differences.  The  name  of  the  league  is  not  happy  and 
undue  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  force  as  the  most  important 
factor.  At  present  the  United  States  is  joining  with  the  Allies  in 
the  enforcement  of  wu-.  When  the  war  is  over  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  need  of  force  will  largely  cease.  Democratic  nations  will 
not  wish  to  look  each  other  in  the  face  and  say  we  will  compel  you 
to  do  this  or  that.  The  suffering,  humiliation  and  sorrow  of  the 
war  will  so  chasten  the  nations  that  moral  forces  will  come  to  the 
front  as  never  before  in  history.  The  World  Court  League,  which 
accepts  all  the  proposals  of  the  other  league  except  one,  is  baai^ 
its  hope  upon  the  establishment  of  an  intemational  court  and 
other  subsidiary  institutions,  as  well  as  upoii  the  increased  power 
of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  such  agencies.  The  same  public  opinion 
which  has  caused  the  overthrow  of  autocracy  in  Russia  and  is 
threatening  to  imdermine  the  Prussian  tradition,  will  be  strongly 
felt  at  every  stage  of  the  reconstruction  period.  The  two  leagues  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  and  other  organizations  working 
for  durable  peace  should  not  fail  to  hear  the  many  voices  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  demanding  that  war  should  cease.  There  is  good  hope 
'  that  an  intemational  executive  may  be  developed  and  there  must 
of  course  be  a  constabulary,  or  poUce  force  large  enoi^h  to  keep 
order  and  to  represent  the  power  and  majesty  of  the  united  nations 
of  the  earth.  And  there  will  be  no  more  suf^estion  of  war  in  this 
than  there  is  in  the  existence  of  municipal  or  state  police.  The 
United  States  will  perform  one  of  her  greatest  services  to  the  world 
in  helping  to  work  out  this  beneficent  plan.  She  may  well  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  a  league  of  nations  based  upon  justice  and  con- 
ciliation. 

So  we  may  say  in  conclusion  that  the  relation  of  America  to  the 
great  conflict  is  one  of  understanding  and  appreciation.  Joining  in 
the  war  she  expects  to  suffer,  but  her  suffeaing  and  her  losses  will 
brii^  her  into  closer  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  other  peoples 
who  in  blood  and  in  tears  are  battling  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
All  other  relationships  to  the  war  seem  less  important  than  this.   To 
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have  a  share  in  freeing  the  world  of  oppression  and  cruelty  ia  an 
uudertaking  worthy  of  America.  With  malice  toward  Done  and  with 
good-will  to  all,  we  may  see  to  it  that  in  every  land  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  humanity  are  dominant.  As  our  President  has 
pointed  out:  we  have  no  ends  to  serve  but  the  good  of  mankind, 
butj  if  the  adventure  is  successful,  America  will  have  a  commanding 
influence  and  will  rejoice  eternally  in  having  done  her  part. 


PLANNING  THE  FUTURE  AMERICA 

Bt  Hbnbt  a.  Wise  Wood, 
New  York. 

One  of  the  chief  faults  of  our  happy-go-lucky  America  is  its 
complete  absorption  in  affairs  of  the  moment.  It  lives  wholly  in  the 
present,  thinking  little  of  its  past  and  not  at  all  of  its  future. 

A  huge,  good-humored,  industrious  but  untrained  multitude, 
it  wanders  contentedly  along  without  thought  of  a  destination. 
Having  neither  a  consummate  leader,  nor  a  chart,  nor  a  goal,  its 
pain  and  its  pleasure  are  almost  the  sole  directors  of  its  course. 

If  things  go  well,  it  believes  itself  to  be  upon  the  right  path;  if 
they  go  UI,  its  members  rush  hither  and  thither  in  puned  confusion 
until  a  more  comfortable  path  is  found,  when  it  moves  off  along 
that  course  with  no  eventual  objective  in  view. 

When  the  guiding  force  of  a  people  is  compounded  of  the 
thought  of  all  of  its  members,  that  people  must  necessarily  move  and 
develop  by  a  succession  of  loosdy  related  experimental  steps.  A 
people  must  grope  or  be  led.  Democracies  usually  grope,  with 
occasional  periods  during  which,  having  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
men  of  foresight  and  strength,  they  are  directed  along  preconceived 
routes  towards  clearly  defined  objectives. 

There  are  times  when  a  people  hat'e  become  so  preoccupied  by 
their  local  affairs  that  they  are  deaf  to  suggestion,  however  beneficiar, 
which  calls  for  a  change  of  thought  and  action.  In  such  a  state  of 
inertia  were  the  American  people  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war, 
and  until  the  aggressions  of  Germany  grew  to  be  intolerable.  There 
ar^  other  times  when  a  people,  having  been  aroused  out  of  intellectual 
lethargy  into  a  state  of  acute  cerebration,  are  mentally  mobile  and 
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may  easily  be  led  into  new  paths,  if  those  paths  meet  with  their 
approbation.  Id  such  a  state  of  intellectual  fluidity  are  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  present  time. 

A  critical  moment,  therefore,  in  the  life  of  the  nation  is  at  hand, 
a  moment  during  which  the  nation  will  change  its  mind;  during 
which  it  will  abandon  old  and  embrace  new  purposes  and  choose  s 
new  pathway  into  the  future. 

This  then  is  the  opportunity  of  the  dreamer  of  dreams;  of  the 
man  of  vision  who  believes  he  can  serve  his  country  by  pointing  out 
to  it  the  highway  to  a  great  national  destiny.  To  such  a  man  time 
is  as  nothing,  obstacles  are  aa  nothing,  the  labor,  the  sweat,  the 
pain  of  the  builders  are  as  nothing.  To  him  the  goal,  the  goal  only, 
is  reality.  That  end  achieved,  and  he  knows  the  memories  of  the 
struggle  will  grow  golden  and  become  the  traditional  glories  of  the 
nation. 

Need  an  American  be  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  wishes  his 
country  to  become  the  great  empire  of  the  twentieth  century, 
democracy's  greatest  empire?  That  he  covets  for  it  a  power  great 
as  was  that  of  Rome,  beneficent  as  is  that  of  the  British  Empire, 
youthful,  creative,  and  altruistic  as  is  that  of  buoyant  America? 
That  he  believes  this  end  may  be  achieved,  not  by  the  acquisition  of 
additional  territory,  not  at  the  cost  of  his  nation's  friends  among 
peoples,  but  at  their  gain  by  rendering  the  world  such  service  as  the 
world  never  has  had? 

In  the  United  States  we  have  the  lai^est  group  of  educated 
members  of  the  white  race  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  They 
constitute  the  only  great  two-ocean  nation  and  are  astride  the  tem- 
perate Bone;  they  are  industrious,  ingenious,  enterprising.  They 
possess  an  aptitude  for  the  farm,  the  forest,  and  the  mine,  the 
laboratory,  the  factory,  and  the  sea,  and  occupy  a  territory  rich 
in  every  natural  resource.    They  are  peace  loving  and  benevolent. 

What  shall  such  a  people  do  with  their  future?  Shall  they 
permit  it  to  develop  haphazard;  shall  they  advance  without  plan  or 
direction  to  an  unforeseen  destination?  Shall  they  not,  instead, 
determine  their  future,  make  of  it  a  carefully  thought  out  enterprise, 
and  create  and  organize  the  means  necessary  for  its  accomplishment, 
as  a  definite  national  undertaking? 

Being  among  those  who  believe  that  the  future  should  be  the 
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result  of  design,  not  of  chance,  I  make  bold  to  point  out  what  in 
some  reepectfi  I  believe  to  be  America's  future  place  among  natiooB. 

America  has  long  been  one  of  the  world's  greatest  producers  of 
foods  an<i  raw  materials.  This  advantage  we  must  not  surrender; 
we  must  not  permit  our  growing  industries  and  increasiag  tendency 
towards  urban  life  to  lead  us  to  curtail  our  output  of  natural  prod- 
ucts. On  the  contrary,  we  must  strive  by  better  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, conservation,  replenishment  and  working,  to  increase 
vastly  the  output  of  our  natural  substances,  and  to  reduce  their  coat 
in  the  world's  markets. 

Having  at  hand  the  necessary  raw  materials,  a  populace  un- 
equalled in  ingenuity,  of  high  technical  skill  in  the  arts  and  easily 
taught  new  processes  of  manufacture;  having  a  home  market  so  vast 
that  standardisation  becomes  possible  to  an  extent  not  possible 
elsewhere,  and  having  the  world's  largest  accumulation  of  free 
capital,  there  lacks  nothing  but  the  undertaking  of  the  project  to 
make  of  our  country  the  foremost  workshop  of  the  world. 

This  we  may  easily  do  if  we  but  set  our  industrial  house  in 
order,  if  we  but  hasten  to  leum  and  apply  to  our  needs  the  leeaons  of 
class  cooperation  that  the  warring  nations  are  teaching  us,  and  turn 
our  government  into  a  great  industrial  warder  and  schoolmaster. 
The  industrial  armies  of  the  other  peoples  have  been  drained  by  the 
war,  and  for  more  than  a  generation  will  be  without  the  vigor  that 
once  was  th^rs.  We  shall  be  required  to  supplement  their  efforts, 
and  supply  to  their  own  peoples  and  to  the  other  peoples  who  have 
depended  upon  them  that  which  they  no  longer  will  be  capable  of 
producing.  If  we  but  grasp  theee,  our  opportunities,  we  shall 
become  the  world's  foremost  manufacturing  nation. 

We  must  recover  our  maritime  supremacy,  and  become  the 
world's  chief  sea  carrier.  Once  again  miist  the  American  flag  be  the 
flag  oftenest  seen  upon  the  waters  of  the  earth.  During  the  year 
1914  only  9.8  per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade  was  carried  in  American 
bottoms;  in  1830  it  was  90.3  per  cent.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we 
should  not  instantly  abandon  the  policies  which  have  been  making 
for  our  maritime  suicide,  and  adopt  others  which  will  restore  to  us 
OUT  birthright  of  sea  use,  which  we  have  so  recklessly  tossed  into  the 
laps  of  other  nations.  T^e  sea  strength  of  Germany  against  which 
we  are  now  so  lavishly  building  in  self-defense  was  largely  paid  for 
by  ouiselvea. 
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GermBDy's  profits  upon  the  sea  carriage  of  our  own  goods  and 
people  have  built  her  merchant  fieete,  have  helped  to  develop  her 
shipyards,  and  have  gone  far  towards  the  creation  of  her  only- 
eecond'to-Great  Britain's  naval  power.  We  are  now  renderiog  a 
eimilar  service  for  Japan.  To  cairy  our  own  exports,  imports,  and 
passengers,  whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  must  henceforth  be 
our  inexorable  purpose.  American  ships  for  Americans  and  their 
goods,  this  must  be  <Au-  slogan. 

In  order  to  become  the  world's  foremost  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  we  must  become  the  world's  chief  bankers.  Where 
foreign  enterprises  may  borrow,  there  will  they  trade.  The  Ameri- 
can banker  and  American  salesman  must  go  abroad  hand  in  hand. 
We  must  assist  and  encouri^  them  as  the  pioneers  of  the  new 
world-drawn  industrial  life  into  the  enjoyment  of  which  America 
is  about  to  enter. 

The  nation's  surplus  capital  must  be  set  to  work  for  the  nation 
wherever  beyond  the  seas  good  returns  in  interest  and  trade  are 
forttftsomii^.  And  selected  youth  must  be  especially  trained  for  the 
handling  of  America's  banking  and  conunercial  interests  abroad, 
trained  in  the  languages,  manners  and  customs,  tastes  and  preju- 
dices, of  all  foreign  peoples.  For  this  work  there  should  be  created 
a  great  national  institution,  subsidized  by  the  government,  ^ith 
training  field  stations  in  all  countries.  Such  an  institution  could 
provide  us  also  with  consuls,  so  that  trained  Americans  would 
replace  our  untrained  consuls,  many  of  whom  are  of  foreign  citisen- 
ship  and  their  loyalty  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  Thus  we 
shall  be  made  able  to  satisfy  at  our  profit  the  needs  of  all  nations, 
and  draw  an  ever  increasing  income  from  the  industry  of  other 
peoples. 

In  planning  the  future  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  security 
is  an  essential  condition  of  over-world  trade,  the  security  of  the 
individual  American  and  of  his  property.  Unless  the  pioneers  of 
American  commerce  be  safe  in  life,  money,  and  goods  their  entei^ 
prises  are  but  houses  of  straw,  subject  to  the  cupidity  or  passion  of 
those  in  whose  midst  they  are. 

Under  insecure  conditions  American  over-world  trade  can 
neither  take  firm  root,  nor  prosper.  Therefore,  if  wo  wish  to  create 
a  great  world-serving  industrial  democracy  we  must  lay  down  and 
inexorably  maintain  the  principle  that  wherever  an  American  hap- 
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pens  rightfully  to  be  there  his  government  will  insist  upoa  the  secu- 
rity of  his  life  &nd  property.  The  injury  of  an  American  upon  the 
high  aeaa  or  abroad  must  once  more  become  the  concern  of  all  our 
people,  and  be  resented  by  all  our  people  with  all  their  might. 

We  must  accept  and  vigorously  act  upon  the  age  old  saying: 
Fast  bind,  safe  find.  We  now  see  that  no  nation  can  carry  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  in  one  hand  and  an  empty  blunderbus  in  the 
other.  That  commerce  can  no  more  be  safeguarded  by  treaties  than 
can  a  treasure  by  a  copy  of  the  £lighth  Commandment  pasted  upon 
the  door  of  the  vault  wtiich  holds  it.  We  now  know  that  no  one 
but  the  well4ntentdoned  respects  treaty  or  commandment;  that  the 
iU-inteationed  respecta  only  superior  power.  We  therefore  must 
bold  superior  power.  We  must  be  respected  not  only  because  of 
our  intellectual  and  material  usefulness  to  our  neighbor  nations  but 
also  because  of  our  ability,  our  readiness,  and  our  determination, 
everywhere  ^d  upon  every  occasion,  to  support  with  force  if  need 
be  the  rights  even  of  the  humblest  of  our  people,  be  those  rights  as- 
sailed by  a  nation  little  or  big.  The  aegis  of  America  must  ptotect 
the  American,  as  did  that  of  Rome,  the  Roman.  Upon  no  other 
terms  can  a  nation  win  either  the  respect  or  the  trade  of  the  world. 
We  must  have  both. 


GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

machinists  as  peacemakers 
Bt  Arthtb  E.  Holder, 

Legislative  Reprwentative,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  great  national  question  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  is 
one  that  the  laboring  men  of  the  United  States  are  meeting  calmly, 
but  with  supreme  confidence.  We  are  neither  pacifists  nor  jingoes, 
and  we  don't  propose  to  become  hysterical.  We  are  going  to  do 
what  we  can  to  coSperate  with  our  neighbors,  whether  they  be 
capitalists  or  scholars,  to  mobilize  the  good-will  of  all  our  people, 
to  mobilize  our  genius,  our  skill,  and  every  variety  of  service  we 
may  be  expected  to  render.  We  realise  that  those  who  come 
under  the  broad  class  of  "labor,"  will  suffer  most  from  the  human 
sacrifice. 
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Ijabor,  during  this  trouble,  will  even  stand  some  impositioii. 
But  we  will  not  forget.  And  we  now  furnish  warning  that  if  any 
attempt  to  impoee  is  made,  there  will  be  a  reaction,  and  labor  will 
have  its  say  when  the  b^ancee  are  cast. 

A  day  or  two  ago,  while  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  I  was 
reminded  very  fordbly  of  a  remarkable  expreesion  given  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace  wherein  He  said :  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  The  reason 
this  thought  which  He  so  beautifully  exinessed  came  to  my  mind 
was  because  I  had  personally  come  face  to  face  with  petty  autocracy, 
which  has  been  needlessly  established  in  that  beautiful  city  of 
clever  artisans.  I  could  not  speak  in  public  as  an  American  citiien 
to  my  fellow  American  citizens  without  having  before  me,  with  his 
baton  unsheathed,  one  of  the  police  officers  of  that  town.  One 
of  my  friends  who  recently  returned  from  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown 
and  Cleveland  informed  me  that  the  same  situation  existed  in  those 
great  industrial  centers.  He  said  it  was  a  physical  impossibility 
to  hold  a  public  meeting  before  shop  gates,  and  it  was  becoming 
more  difficult  to  be  able  to  lease  or  rent  a  hall  to  discuss  economic 
questions  of  a  domestic  nature  that  are  abeolutely  foreign  to  the 
trouble  across  the  water.  Thus  the  city  fathers  of  Bridgeport 
recently  enacted  an  ordinance  by  which  the  great  first  amendment 
to  the  American  Constitution,  guaxanteeing  free  speech,  is  stricken 
out  and  taken  from  the  people  without  so  much  as  asking  "by 
your  leave. "  Therefore  the  thought  has  come  to  me  most  forcibly, 
"  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?  "  and  what  shall  it  profit  us  Americans,  as  citizens 
of  the  highest  grade,  if  we  undertake  to  ^ht  for  democracy  for  the 
world  and  then  allow  petty  autocracy  to  arise  in  our  own  land  and 
dictate  to  us  what  we  shall  do  and  what  we  shall  not  do?  Labor 
proposes  to  resist  to  the  utmost  every  encroachment  on  our  common 
rights:  we  will  maintain  all  the  personal,  inherent  and  constitutional 
rigbt«  for  which  our  fathers  fought. 

Let  me  refer  to  what  may  happen  after  this  world  war  termi- 
nates. It  would  be  a  bold  man  to  undertake  to  make  a  prophecy, 
but  I  have  had  wide  experience  in  this  world.  I  know  something 
of  human  character.  I  have  some  suggestions  to  make  and  no 
better  place  can  be  afforded.  First,  let  me  drop  this  hint 
aa   to  international   coSperation  in   political   matters.      I   have 
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traveled  in  Europe,  as  a  working  man.  I  know  the  EuropeaoB 
first-hand  and  I  have  found  that  they  have  no  idea  whatsoever  of 
the  political  organisation  of  the  United  Statee.  They  have  no 
proper  understanding  of  our  dual  system  of  state  and  federal 
government.  When  once  we  inform  them  how  smoothly  and  how 
equitably  we  manage  otir  local  and  national  affairs,  it  would  not  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  explain  to  the  German,  the  Austrian,  the 
Hungarian,  the  Frenchman,  the  Belgian  and  the  Briton  that  they 
can  have  a  United  States  of  Europe  if  they  want  it,  and  it  will 
work  just  as  smoothly  there,  with  all  of  their  nationalism,  as  it  has 
worked  here  in  this  great  melting  pot.  Here  with  men  of  all  races, 
all  creeds,  and  many  handicaps  which  tend  to  hold  men  back, 
we  have  blended  into  a  common  whole  and  built  up  this  great,  grand 
repubhc.  Let  us  tell  our  European  neighbors  how  we  do  things, 
and  when  once  they  know,  they  will  learn  the  true  meaning  of  those 
inspiring  words  "democracy"  and  "efficiency." 

I  have  some  information  to  convey  to  you  with  which  you  are, 
perhaps,  not  familiar.  During  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  some 
exceptionally  revolutionary  industrial  legislation  was  enacted. 
You  have  been  busy  people.  You  have  been  unable  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  Congressional  details.  You  have  had  to  make  a  living 
and  follow  your  daily  pursuits,  and  the  public  press — who  own 
and  manipulate  news  service — has  apparently  made  up  its  mind  to 
a  conspiracy  of  silence  on  real  information.  It  has  not  informed 
Americans  as  to  what  was  incorporated  in  the  Army  Appropriation 
Law  of  the  last  Congress.  It  contains  a  confiscatory  clause  invest- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  with  authority  to  take, 
for  federal  use,  any  factory  that  may  be  needed  for  national  use. 
The  man  or  men  who  own  it,  if  they  dare  to  place  any  obstacles  in 
the  way,  are  subject  to  exception  penaltiesl  In  the  Naval  Law  of 
the  last  seeaion,  a  commandeering  clause  was  included,  authorising 
the  President  to  take  possession  of  any  private  plant  that  may  be 
needed  to  build  naval  vessels  or  merchant  ships.  In  that  act  the 
penal  clauses  are  not  as  severe,  but  the  power  is  there.  The 
National  Defense  Act  contains  the  nitrate  section,  No.  79.  I 
hope  you  will  all  examine  that  particular  piece  of  legislation  and 
read  carefully  the  most  far-reaching  industrial  legislation  ever 
enacted  by  Anglo-Saxons,  either  in  the  United  Statee  or  the  United 
Kingdom.    There  was  much  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate 
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about  it  beoauee  one  southern  gentlemaa  feared — "it  was  a  step 
toward  socialiBm."  And  oh,  how  scared  he  was -of  that  awful 
word;  he  didn't  want  the  United  States  govemmeDt  to  enter 
private  buaineeSj  and  manufacture  fertilizers  for  the  agrioulturistl 
No,  indeed  I  He  was  perfectly  willing  that  the  proposed  plants 
should  manufacture  nitrates  for  munitions,  but  he  didn't  want  to 
interfere  with  private  f ertiliaers'  rights !  Nevertheless,  the  bill . 
passed  over  his  protest. 

When  committee  and  individual  amendments  were  being 
considered  a  senator  from  the  far  west  succeeded  without  debate, 
in  getting  four  simple  words  inserted  in  that  act.  They  give  the 
power  to  the  United  States  government  in  nitrate  plants  to  manu- 
facture fertilizers  for  agricultural  use,  nitrates  for  mxmittons, 
"and  other  useful  produ^."  You  see  the  s^nifioance  of  that? 
Why,  we  can  now,  as  a  people,  compete  with  private  monopolies. 
We  can  make  shoes,  manufacture  furniture,  steel  rails,  locomotives 
or  refine  crude  oil  products.  We  can  do  anything  now  that  Uncle 
Sam  wants  with  full  legislative  authority.  No  senator  objected 
to  those  four  powerful,  all-embracing  words,  and  they  are  law. 

The  possibihties  contained  in  the  nitrate  section  will  help  us 
to  solve  some  of  our  economic  difficulties  after  the  world  war  is 
over.  It  is  really  a  fundamental,  bed-rock  proposition  that  will 
enable  us  to  start  a  real  cooperative  industrial  democracy  which 
Mr.  Lippmann  has  bo  eloquently  portrayed.' 

1  want  to  tell  you  what  labor  suggested  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  means  of  raising  added  revenue  instead  of  issuii^ 
bonds.  We  reconunended  that  the  postal  savings  bank  system 
should  be  extended  for  readier  deposit  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  inunense  sums  of  money.  We  want  to  mobilize  those  great 
financial  resources  that  are  in  the  pockets  of  millions  of  our  people 
who  have  never  dared  to  be  bondholders  but  who  would  never 
hesitate  at  all  to  go  to  Uncle  Sam's  own  depodtory  in  the  post 
office  and  bank  their  savings.  We  asked  that  the  limitation  of 
deposits  to  a  thousand  dollars  should  be  withdrawn  and  thai 
people  could  freely  deposit  all  they  possess.  We  asked  that  the 
rate  of  interest  should  be  increased  from  two  per  cent  to  three  per 
cent  on  the  grounds  that,  if  we  have  to  have  bondholders  to  carry 
this  debt  either  for  this  generation  or  for  some  future  generation, 
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then  all  the  people  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  cooperate 
and  be  the  bondholders.  We  aaked  that  the  income  tax  should  be 
BUbetantially  increased  and  graduated.  We  asked  that  the  in- 
heritance tax  should  be  materially  increased,  and  that  these  two 
latter  resources  should  be  made  to  bear  the  lai^eet  proportion  of 
the  financial  needs  of  the  government.  We  also  proposed  what 
probably  some  people  will  feel  pleased  to  know.  We  proposed 
that  Congress  should  levy  a  tax  on  land  values,  not  only  as 
a  war  emergency  measure,  but  also  for  a  permanent  means  of 
raising  public  revenue  for  all  time. 

I  am  a  working  man,  a  machinist.  I  must  apolt^se  for  the 
lack  of  forethought  and  fores^ht  of  my  trade.  We  are  the  ones 
who  are  really  responsible  for  this  war — our  trade,  the  machinists — 
throughout  the  world.  If  we  had  been  blessed  with  foresight,  if 
we  had  possessed  sufficient  intelligence  to  have  seen  what  was 
coming,  if  we  had  codperated  and  united  our  forces  with  those  of 
our  fellow  machinists  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  France  and 
Russia,  we  could  have  said  to  kaisers,  emperors,  kings,  princes  and 
potentates,  "  If  you  want  to  fight,  you  make  your  own  weapons;  we 
■machinists  will  not  do  it." 

If  I  live,  I  am  going  to  devote  the  balance  of  my  life  to  seeing 
that,  when  this  awful  struggle  is  over  and  the  butchery  is  ended, 
there  will  be  a  delegation  of  trade  unionists  representing  the 
machinists  of  the  United  States,  who  will  visit  their  fellow  machinists 
in  the  several  European  countries  and  say  to  them, 

Let  ua  unite  in  behalf  of  peace  and  brotherhood.  In  the  skill  of  our  hands 
lies  the  destiny  of  the  world.  We  can  control  it  for  peace  and  happineaa,  or  for 
death  and  deHtruction.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  machine  butchery.  Let  us  refuse  to 
make  weapons  of  war.  We  can  if  we  will  and  for  humanity's  soke  we  will  be, 
we  must 'be,  th«  great  peaoemakers  in  the  future,  so  that  the  world  shall  never 
again  be  torn  apart  in  the  awful  way  that  it  has  been  during  the  three  yean, 
1914  to  1017. 
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THE  WAR  IN   ITS  RELATION   TO   DEMOCRACY   AND 
WORLD  ORDER 

Bt  Emilt  Grbbnb  Balch, 
Ekne^ency  Pekoe  FddmtioD,  New  Ycak. 

America  enters  the  war  on  grounds  of  the  highest  idealism,  as 
the  champion  of  democracy  and  world  order.  I  will  say  briefly 
something  as  to  two  points:  first  as  to  democracy,  and  secondly,  as 
to  world  order.  But  through  all  I  have  to  say  there  will  run,  as  a 
unifying  thread,  the  question  which  confronts  us  all  (not  only  now, 
but  before  the  war  and  after  the  war  and  always),  a  question  to 
which  no  simple  answer  is  possible,  the  question  of  the  place  of 
coercion. 

I  suppose  we  are  all  ready  to  grant,  whatever  our  opinions,  that 
coercion  ia  a  thing  of  which  we  desire  to  have  as  little  as  may  be, 
that  the  quality  and  effect  of  any  moral  act  are  better,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  free  of  the  element  of  coercion;  that  economic  action  is 
more  effective  and  in  every  way  more  desirable  in  proportion  as  it 
ia  free  of  all  element  of  coercion;  that  political  action,  the  action  of 
the  citizen,  is  higher  in  proportion  as  it  is  clear  of  the  element  of 
coercion. 

CoEBCioN  IN  Democracy 

How  far  can  democracy  be  forced  upon  others  or  given  them? 
If  a  people  are  free  or  democratic  in  their  purpose  and  desire,  but 
externally  coerced,  the  external  coercion  may  be  removed  and  free- 
dom allowed  to  express  itself,  but  democracy  and  liberty,  which 
are  all  ideas,  all  states  of  mind,  must  spread  by  contagion  or  imi- 
tation or  whatever  you  want  to  call  this  divine  tendency  tif  mind 
to  kindle  mind  and  purpose.  They  can  neither  be  presented  to  nor 
imposed  upon  othera.  A  war  for  democracy  and  liberty  faces  this 
limitation. 

We  must  remember  always,  in  dealing  with  others,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  human  nature,  and  we  can  best  understand  human  nature 
by  the  rule,  which  is  as  scientific  as  it  is  good,  of  believing  that 
others  are  likely  to  act  as  we  should  act  in  a  given  situation.  How 
far  will  a  threat  of  outside  force  lead  a  nation  to  change  Its  political 
customs  and  institutions,  and  how  far  will  it  act  as  a  riveting  and 
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consolidating  force  upon  those  elements  of  self-will  which  are  so 
powerful  in  us  all? 

Must  we  not  conclude  that  a  country  serves  democracy  prin- 
cipally and  chiefly  by  being  democratic,  that  it  cannot  enforce 
democracy?  The  same  is  true  of  liberty — ^liberty  which  is  a  part 
of  democracy,  though  not  all  of  democracy,  as  freedom  from  coercion 
is  a  part  of  liberty,  though  not  all  of  liberty. 

Where,  in  war  time,  with  all  the  strains  and  stresses  of  war 
time,  should  tolerance  and  freedom  cease?  A  bill,  let  us  say,  is 
before  Congress,  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  disap- 
proved by  a  committee  of  the  House.  At  what  point  is  it  illegiti- 
mate for  citizens  to  discuss  this  legislation?  Is  it  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  our  country  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  get  a  hall  in 
which  to  discuss  a  piece  of  pending  legislation?  Is  it  desirable  that 
miniaters  of  the  gospel  and  lawyers  and  reputable  citizens  up  and 
down  the  land  should  feel  themselves  not  only  exposed  to  moral 
and  social  coercion,  but  to  actual  violence,  if  they  discuss  a  piece 
of  pending  legislation  in  which  they  are  interested  and  which  they 
believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country? 

Let  US  hold  ourselves  in  control,  let  us  be  wilhng  to  have  all 
points  of  view  discussed  in  proper  ways  at  proper  times,  with  that 
freedom  which  is  the  pride  and  safeguard  of  our  country,  the  salt  in 
the  dish  of  our  national  life. 

We  have  read  much  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  dangers  of 
secret  diplomacy.  Now,  vigilance  is  indeed  the  price  of  liberty, 
and  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  pubhc  opinion  of  this  country 
should  intelligently  and  consistently  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  government's  poUcy.  I  do  not  mean,  obviously,  the 
details  which  it  is  necessary,  for  executive  purposes,  to  keep  secret. 
No  sane  person  would  de^re  to  have  such  details  made  public. 
But  this  country  is  entitled  to  be  informed  (and  must  continuously 
demand  that  it  be  informed)  of  every  commitment,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, by  treaty  or  inference  or  gentlemen's  agreement,  of  anything 
binding  us,  anything  that  we  cannot  throw  off  afterwards,  because 
the  course  of  events  has  been  allowed  to  commit  us  to  it  without  our 
having  so  intended. 

Without  arguing  as  to  whether  conscription  is  either  wrong  or 
unwise,  I  want  to  ask  you  to  think  it  through. 

Take  the  case  which  is  least  favorable  to  the  opponent  of 
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conscription.  Consider  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  is  not  a  con- 
scientious objector  in  the  sense  of  having  religious  scruples,  a  young 
man,  let  us  suppose,  who  in  the  first  place  does  not  believe  that  this 
war  is  desirable  for  the  country.  There  are  intelligent  persons  and 
right-minded  persons  who  held  that  view  before  the  war  and  who, 
perhaps,  have  not  changed  it  since.  You  require  this  young  man 
not  only  to  expose  himself  to  the  most  intensive  and  prolonged 
suffering  of  which  a  human  being  is  capable,  endurance  carried 
absolutely  to  the  furthest  limit  (for  endurance  is,  after  all,  a  small 
part  of  what  you  ask  of  him),  you  ask  of  him  to  use  his  will-power, 
his  intelligence,  his  personality  unreservedly  to  further  ends  in 
which  he  disbelieves. 

Now,  suppose,  further,  that  this  man  not  only  believes  that  the 
war  is  useless,  but  that  he  feels,  as  many  religious  young  men  do  feel, 
that  it  is  the  last  horror  to  go  out  and  deliberately  inflict  injury  on 
one's  fellowmen.  I  think  that  when  we  make  up  our  minds  on  this, 
we  ought  to  try  to  see  the  vision  from  the  inside  as  it  presents  itself 
to  the  individual,  perhaps  a  boy  too  young  to  make  his  will,  too 
young  to  marry  without  his  famUy's  consent,  too  young  to  vote, 
for  whom  this  momentous  decision  is  made  by  others. 

Too  often  we  conceive  of  an  end  of  all  war,  of  a  world  order,  in 
a  merely  n^ative  sense.  We  conceive  of  it  primarily,  too  often, 
as  a  coercive  league  to  prevent  any  of  the  partners  breaking  out  into 
the  use  of  violence  for  the  achievement  of  an  individual  national 
end.  Surely  this  is  a  most  deformed  and  inadequate  conception  of 
the  goal.  Surely  what  we  want  is  a  free  society  of  nations,  with 
active,  deliberate  and  interested  cooperation  for  the  great  common 
ends.  I  do  not  desire  so  greatly  a  world  in  which  we  shall  all,  some- 
how or  other,  checkmate  one  another's  desires  to  make  war  as  I 
desire  a  world  in  which  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  all  peoples 
working  for  those  great  ends  which  interest  all  people  alike,  and  to 
which  the  native  differences  of  different  peoples  are  "the  greatest 
possible  contribution,  and  which  would  lose  by  the  stagnation  of 
uniformity.  We  want  the  harmony  of  a  symphony  employing  every 
conceivable  type  of  instrument,  not  the  dullness  of  similarity. 

The  constructive  genius  of  the  race  must  work  out  such  a  plan 
for  proposing  to  all  nations  that  you  could  not  possibly  force  the 
Central  Powers  to  keep  out  of  it.    I  believe  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
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practicable  thiog  to  offer  them  eueb  a  new  world  partnerBhip  tiiat 
they  will  only  be  too  eager  and  glad  to  come  in. 

There  is  an  old  fable  which  ia  always  new,  the  story  of  the 
traveler  and  his  cloak  and  the  sun  and  the  wind.  The  wind  laughed 
and  said, ' '  See  me  take  that  man's  cloak  off, ' '  and  he  blew  hard  and 
whistled  sharply,  and  the  man  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him  aa 
closely  as  he  could.  The  sun  smiled  and  said,  "See  me  do  it,"  and 
before  he  had  done  smiling  the  man  had  the  cloak  over  his  arm. 

The  nations  desire  nothing  better  thfui  to  throw  away  their 
armies  and  get  rid  of  them.  They  are  the  most  burdensome  cloak 
that  a  people  has  ever  had.  But  as  long  as  we  are  in  a  world  of 
imperialisms  we  shall  all  cling  to  them.  It  is  only  when  we  enter 
upon  another  plane  that  we  shall  find  our  annies  a  vast  and  unneces- 
sary expense  and  a  vast  and  hideous  moral  shame. 

The  time  ia  to  come  somehow,  sometime,  when  the  ruling  type 
of  our  civilization  will  be  a  cooperative  world  order  in  which  the 
element  of  coercion  will  be  shrinking  more  and  more  and  in  which 
the  element  of  free,  spontaneous,  joyful  fellowship  will  be  ever 
greater  and  greater. 


PEACE  WITHOUT  FORCE 

By  S.  N.  Pattdn, 
Dmreraity  of  Penn^lvaiua. 

The  program  oudined  by  the  President  in  his  addrese  before 
the  Senate  on  January  22  seems  to  be  a  break  in  national  traditions. 
In  reality,  however,  there  has  been  no  break,  but  a  fulfillment. 
What  Washington  said,  what  Monroe  said,  what  Lincoln  said,  is 
said  again  by  President  Wilson  more  clearly  and  more  in  harmony 
with  the  actual  trend  of  events.  The  thoi^t  of  the  fathers  ehould 
be  perpetuated  but  we  should  not  be  slaves  to  its  formal -expression. 
What  they  wanted  we  want,  but  new  -conditions  force  us  to  adopt 
an  attitude  in  harmony  with  the  closer  relations  in  which  the  world 
now  stands.  Berlin  and  London  are  not  so  far  from  UB  now  as 
Charleston  and  Boston  were  from  Philadelphia  a  century  ago.  If 
we  needed  state  unity  then  we  need  world  unity  now  to  attain  the 
ends  for  which  our  constitution  was  formed.     Carried  along  by 
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ioternational  forcee,  we  have  beoome  aware  of  coamic  emotions  but 
we  dread  the  changes  involved  and  fear  to  trust  ourselves  in  untried 
waters.  The  transition  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  the  presence 
among  us  of  false  prophets  who,  under  the  pretense  of  an  advance, 
would  in  reality  drag  us  back  into  a  preceding  epoch  from  which  we 
have  fortunately  emerged.  Today  these  reactionaries  are  thinking 
of  fighting,  of  coercion,  of  elimination,  of  peace  with  victory  and 
other  slogans  #hich  make  the  shuddering  dtisen  thankful  for  the 
protection  which  wide  seas  afford.  If  the  world  is  a  seething  tur- 
moil, the  more  our  isolation  the  better. 

Beside  these  would-be  warriors  who  would  drag  us  into  partisau 
struggles  there  is  a  group  more  modest,  more  peaceful  and  yet  I 
believe  a  greater  cause  of  the  present  confusion  of  thought  than  the 
advocates  of  war.  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  seems  an  oi^uiixa- 
tion  to  promote  harmony  and  doubtless  this  is  the  earnest  wish  of 
the  promoters.  But  the  averse  citizen  thinks  (rf  the  difficulty  it 
would  create.  If  we  are  to  have  an  "enforced  peace"  America  must 
enforce  it.  Who  can  tell  what  millions  of  men  and  billions  of  money 
will  be  needed  to  impress  our  standards  on  the  world?  All  conquer- 
ing races  have  worn  themselves  out  in  vain  raideavors  to  enforce 
peace.  Why  should  we  try  anew  to  do  what  other  races  have  fuled 
to  do?  Never  was  the  world  larger  or  more  diverse  than  today 
and  is  not  diversity  more  important  than  unity? 

I  do  not  mean  to  argue  the  issues  involved.  At  bottom  I  agree 
with  the  doubting  citizen  rather  than  with  our  new  group  of  social 
philosophers.  If  we  are  to  convert  the  world  to  our  view  I  prefer 
to  send  missionaries  rather  than  soldiers.  If  ideas  cannot  cement 
the  world  even  the  hugest  armaments  will  fail.  Guns  may  bring 
victory  but  they  never  brir^  peace.  An  armed  peace  is  only  an 
interlude  between  wars.  Enforced  law  is  bated  law.  Peace  with- 
out victory  abides  through  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  it  engeuders. 

The  advocates  of  peace  with  victory  and  peace  without  victory 
differ  in  their  concept  of  human  nature  and  of  the  motives  that  con- 
trol men's  actions.  Doctrines  about  enforced  peace  take  ibeir 
rise  from  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  He  regarded  the  pas- 
sion for  war  as  a  fundamental  human  trait.  In  a  natural  state 
each  man  is  at  war  with  every  other  man.  Security  comes  from  the 
suppression  of  the  natural  instincts.  The  king,  some  ruling  caste, 
Bpmc  delegated  body,  must  make  decisions  and  enforce  them  gainst 
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the  natuial  inclioatioDS  of  the  unruly  maaseB.  Peace  thus  means 
BabmiflBion,  not  choice.  This  philoaophical  view  ie  buttreased  by 
the  doctrine  of  depravity  that  for  agea  dominated  the  theolc^ca) 
world.  It  ifl  finnly  held  by  those  who  believe  in  an  aristocracy  or 
a  cultured  class  to  control  the  discordant  tendencies  of  the  public. 
Only  by  hardship  and  discipline  can  the  waywardness  of  men  bd 
kept  under  control.  When  these  fail  as  a  basis  of  coercion  there 
is  the  theory  of  backward  races  to  invite  agression  and  to  excuse 
ttie  dominant  races  when  th^  impose  their  will  on  subject  raees. 
All  these  views  are  the  expression  of  the  same  philosophy  and  carry 
with  them  the  same  need  of  "  enforced  law."  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  American  people  should  hesitate  to  enter  a  league  of  enforced 
peace  if  the  mate  of  the  people  beyond  their  borders  have  the  natural 
inclinations  of  the  savage  and  can  be  kept  in  subjection  only  by  the 
impressment  of  superior  force?  It  may  be  a  very  moral  task  to 
hold  a  world  in  subjection,  but  the  history  of  many  failures  of 
imperialistic  ventures  shows  that  enforced  peace  is  a  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure.  Why  is  not  isolation  better  than  domination  if  the 
beans  of  men  are  as  black  as  has  been  pictured?  Is  it  not  better 
to  be  in  a  happy  oasis  than  to  be  engulfed  in  an  eternity  of  strife 
and  brutality? 

I  see  no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  except  in  another 
view  of  human  nature.  Is  Hobbes  right  that  war  is  in  our  souls  and 
that  peace  comes  from  without  or  does  peace  dwell  within  us  while 
war,  crime  and  vice  are  externalities  imposed  on  men  by  the  crip- 
pling power  of  supermen?  Are  the  defects  that  make  for  war  in 
men  or  in  social  institutions?  Only  as  we  discover  what  is  external 
and  thus  imposed  and  what  is  internal  and  thus  self-evoking  can  we 
know  what  plan  to  follow  when  we  Seek  to  improve  either  men  or 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live.  To  reach  a  higher  state  we 
must  alter  conditions  if  men  are  naturally  good.  We  must  alter 
men  if  they  are  by  heredity  bad.  The  two  alternatives  have  little 
in  common.  Our  institutions  and  behavior  must  conform  to  one 
ideal  or  the  other  and  as  we  decide  will  we  seek  war  or  peace;  will 
we  rely  on  brotherhood  or  force. 

It  would  take  a  book  to  discuss  theee  problems  but  it  should  not 
take  many  pages  to  determine  what  behavior  is  called  for  by  each 
plan.  Either  men  love  badness  or  are  unwillingly  bad.  Govem- 
pient  is  cooperative  good  will  or  an  inhibiting  force  just  as  war  and 
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Blxife,  vice  and  crimo  are  within  or  without.  Either  man  is  a  brute 
Tfunly  striving  to  lise  or  he  ia  a  rational  being  depressed  by  over- 
powering circumstanoee.  If  men  are  pure  they  need  not  the 
enforcement  of  peace  but  the  displacement  of  extranal  causes  of 
conflict.  £ivery  depressing  factor  we  remove  makes  a  more  nor- 
mal man,  a  better  adjustment,  less  friction  and  stronger  bonds  of 
brotherhood.  Our  problem  is  therefore  to  search  for  the  disturbing 
factors  that  depress  and  through  their  removal  secure  the  peace 
which  by  nature  men  crave.  War  is  an  acquired  attitude;  peace 
and  sympathy  are  the  natural  expression  of  oiu:  emotions. 

The  external  factors  making  for  war  come  under  three  heads: 
repression,  restriction  and  exploitation.  The  principal  repressions 
are  due  to  race,  religion  and  language.  Restrictions  lie  mainly  in 
the  sphere  of  economics  and  are  designed  to  give  some  region  or 
class  a  greater  superiority  of  income  and  weKare  than  nature  would 
give  them.  There  is  a  long  bitter  history  of  these  repressions  and  of 
the  evils  that  flow  from  th^m.  No  nation  or  class  is  free  from 
attempts  to  gain  economic  advantage  at  the  expense  of  its  new- 
born nor  is  there  any  group  who  have  not  felt  the  force  of  imposed 
restrictions  and  resented  the  resulting  evils.  No  nation  is  a  unit  of 
equal  men.  The  few  dominate  at  home  as  the  more  brutal  dominate 
the  world  at  large.  With  such  a  commingling  of  evils  and  misunder- 
standings is  it  a  wonder  that  war  becomes  the  expected  state  and 
that  peace  seems  to  he  the  dream  of  enthusiasts? 

Repression  and  exploitation  not  only  take  from  the  injured  the 
objective  equaUty  on  which  their  happiness  depends,  but  they 
lead  to  psychic  degeneration.  The  loser  in  position  also  loses  in 
character.  All  virtues  are  dependent  partly  on  objective  conditions 
and  fade  with  depressions.  Even  the  physical  traits  are  weakened 
or  disappear.  And  to  thrae  we  must  add  disease,  poverty,  filth  and 
starvation  as  causes  of  still  other  abnormalities  than  the-  original 
repressions  create.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  account  for  the 
race  and  class  antagonisms  nor  for  the  abnormality  and  degenera- 
tion that  accompany  them.  What  the  spirit  wills,  objective  evils 
prevent.  Visions  of  beauty  are  transformed  into  the  dross  of  the 
street;  truth  keeps  us  counting  our  woes  instead  of  seeing  the  firm 
baaiB  on  which  progress  rests. 

Our  evils  are  not  in  a  depraved  human  nature  but  in  defective 
political  institiftiom.    The  individual  is  protected  against  stafe 
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aggreedon;  tbe  people  t^ainst  the  king,  but  there  is  no  protection 
of  the  masses  ^^nst  the  ruling  class.  We  think  of  ourselves  as  a 
democracy  and  yet  our  traditions  keep  the  masses  from  an  immediate 
control  of  their  destinies.  Shoiild  we  go  to  war  today,'  the  decision 
will  be  made  by  people  elected  on  other  issues  and  not  by  popular 
assent.  I  find  no  fault  with  our  President,  but  can  we  call  ourselves 
a  democracy  when  one  man  may  plunge  us  into  a  war  whose  evils 
may  weigh  on  ue  for  a  hundred  years?  If  this  be  true  of  us,  what 
can  be  said  of  Europe  where  millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  property 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  whim  of  the  ruling  class?  No  govern- 
ment asked  its  people  if  they  wished  to  fight:  nor  has  a  sin^^e  na^ 
tional  election  occurred  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  test  popular 
sentiment.  Not  only  is  the  war  carried  on  without  popular  ap- 
proval, but  the  conditions  of  peace  will  be  determined  and  the  dis- 
tant future  fixed  before  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves.  It  is  this  difitrust  of  democratic  decisions  that  creates 
the  barriers  preventing  world  harmony.  What  evil  from  democracy 
could  equal  the  failure  of  each  ruling  class  to  reflect  the  welfare  of 
their  own  nation?  We  assumed  an  aristocracy  would  at  least  pro- 
tect the  interest!)  of  property  but  where  has  a  mob  shown  itself  eo 
ruthless  in  its  destruction?  We  have  thought  that  the  educated 
class  would  prove  a  barrier  to  passion  only  to  find  that  the  h^er 
up  we  go  the  more  v^rously  has  the  flare  of  emotion*  expressed 
itself.  Passion  today  comes  not  from  the  Street  but  from  the  news- 
paper; its  readers  are  not  the  despised  mob  but  the  arrogant  rich 
and  the  reactionary  bigot.  If  we  want  peace  it  is  not  human  nature 
we  must  alter:  nor  is  it  mob  rule  we  should  fear.  It  is  our  tradi- 
tion and  antiquated  class  opinion  that  must  be  revised.  We  have 
changed  the  rule  of  the  lawyer  for  the  rule  of  the  editor,  the  spoken 
word  for  the  printed  word,  only  to  find  that  the  passion  of  the  reader 
exceeds  that  of  the  assembly.  A  demagogue  as  speaker  can  at  most 
reach  a  few  thousand  hearers  while  an  emotional  editor  can  make  a 
nation  insane. 

We  do  not  reach  the  heart  of  the  situation,  however,  until  we 
realise  that  protection  lies  not  in  written  constitutions  and  binding 
traditions  but  in  clear  ideas.  We  see  today  through  yesterday's 
glasses  and  not  in  its  own  light.  We  might  as  well  expect  that  the 
ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  suffice  to  build  a  modern  state  as 
to  assume  that  the  ideals  of  the  last  two  centuries  suffice  to  create  a 

*  This  article  wm  written  prior  to  the  dedaration  of  war. 
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present  solution.  Our  great  need  is  a  self-enforcing  peace — a  group 
of  principles  that  will  work  as  successfully  in  world  affairs  as  our 
constitution  works  in  our  internal  affairs.  We  do  not  keep  armies 
to  nuuntain  intern^  peace.  It  is  not  force  but  principle  that  keeps 
the  Texan  from  destructive  adventures.  If  he  can  be  restrained  by 
ideals  that  have  no  objective  embodiment  why  cannot  the  same 
become  true  of  Germany  or  Japan?  What  are  these  self-enforcing 
principles? 

How  can  we  build  a  supemational  code  that  will  be  accepted  as 
the  moral  code  is  accepted — a  code  that  appeals  to  8elf-«videat 
principles  as  does  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  wilt  thus 
be  the  code  of  the  school,  the  church  and  the  press  and  be  as  un- 
questioned as  is  the  multiphcation  table?  The  violations  will  thus 
become  like  theft  or  murder,  the  sporadic  outbursts  of  individuals 
suffering  from  some  abnormality.  Wh^^  they  happen  we  must 
educate,  not  punish.  If  we  treat  the  violators  of  the  super  code 
as  wronged  and  right  the  wrong  before  we  strive  to  punish  fewer 
violations  of  this  code  would  happen  than  of  the  civil  law.  It  is 
the  failure  to  see  how  great  principles  would  work  in  practice 
tiiat  creates  the  present  confusion  and  thus  makes  for  race  antag- 
onisms. 

1.  The  first  principle  of  a  code  of  peace  is  that  all  deoisions 
should  be  made  by  popular  vote.  The  western  world  claim  to  be 
democratic  and  yet  in  no  nation  is  democracy  trusted.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  arbitrary  decisions  made  by  a  class  and  often  by  a 
aihgle  person  that  the  people  are  forced  to  carry  out  i^ainst  their 
inclinations.  Should  declarations  of  war  be  delayed  until  ratified 
by  popular  vote  they  would  not  occur.  Popular  deciuons  appeal 
to  human  nature  and  it  is  the  same  the  world  over.  It  is  class  de- 
cisions that  differ  and  these  we  must  avoid  by  taking  from  every 
dass  its  power  to  override  popular  decision. 

2.  The  second  principle  is  equtUly  important.  Home  rule  must 
accompany  popular  suffrage  to  prevent  national  majorities  from 
oppressing  minorities.  The  antagonisms  of  race,  culture,  retigion 
and  language  could  thus  be  avoided  and  at  the  same  time  the 
peculiar  exigenciea  of  locaUties  would  be  provided  for. 

3.  The  third  principle  is  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  ocean 
is  a  common  herit^e  that  should  be  in  the  control  of  no  nation  or 
group.    This  freedom  must  be  so  limited  as  to  enable  every  nation 
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to  protect  its  own  shores.  The  recognized  three  mile  timit  wiU  not 
enable  this  to  be  done.  The  controlled  zone  should  be  one  hundred 
miles  rather  than  three.  Whatever  the  limit  agreed  upon,  it  alone 
should  be  the  recognized  area  for  warfare  either  offensive  or  de- 
fensive. If  England  extends  her  blockade  of  Germany  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  German  coaat  Germany  should  be  allowed  an  equal 
area  about  England  to  establish  her  submarine  blockade,  and  we 
should  claim  the  same  zone  for  our  coast  defense.  But  other  parts 
of  Uke  ocean  should  be  open  to  all  on  equal  terms. 

4,  The  fourth  principle  is  that  no  nation  should  be  allowed  to 
enact  export  taxee  on  raw  material.  The  natural  advantages  are 
BO  unequally  distributed  that  a  virtual  slavery  can  be  maintained 
if  some  world  necessity  were  controlled  by  one  nation  or  if  a  group 
of  nations  should  conspire  to  control  world  commerce.  Manufac- 
tured goods  do  not  come  in  this  class  as  they  can  be  made  any- 
where with  slight  differences  in  cost. 

5.  The  fifth  principle  demands  a  fair  distribution  of  tropical 
areas  among  commercial  nations.  All  nations  need  a  tropical 
region  to  complement  their  home  trade.  Perhaps  a  third  of  foreign 
trade  will  be  of  this  claas.  But  there  is  ten  times  the  quantity  of 
tropical  land  to  meet  this  condition.  Cuba  could  supply  the  sugar 
of  the  world  and  either  Java  or  Brazil  its  coffee  and  spices.  Nations 
now  monopolize  land  they  will  never  use.  When  land  hunger  ceases 
a  potent  cause  of  war  will  be  removed. 

In  regard  to  these  canons  of  a  super  code,  two  questions  arise. 
Would  tbey,  if  adopted,  suffice  to  uphold  world  peace  and  what 
means  have  we  to  eaoourage  their  adoption?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  sporadic  violatioos  of  the  international  code  will  occur  just 
as  lynching  takes  place  within  our  country.  It  can,  however,  be 
questioned  whether  these  violations  woidd  be  of  grave  enough  a 
character  to  necessitate  interveotion.  All  Americans  recognize 
that  lynching  is  a  serious  evil  but  most  of  them  also  think  that  the 
evils  of  lynching  are  less  than  the  evils  its  suppression  would  impose. 
Not  only  would  a  standing  army  be  necessary,  but  all  our  institu- 
tions would  have  to  be  altered  to  make  such  coercion  possible. 
The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  would  find  itself  in  the  same  position 
that  the  suppression  of  lynchii^  would  impose.  Without  it  we 
should  have  sodm  local  disorder  but  with  it  would  come  a  coercion 
involvii^  far  greater  evils.    Most  disorder  could  be  avoided  by 
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the  full  application  of  the  principle  of  home  rule.  What  remaiiu 
better  be  ignored  than  suppressed.  The  evolution  of  cordial  re- 
lations may  be  a  slow  process  but  it  is  the  only  cure  of  local  antag- 
onism. 

The  world  acceptance  of  any  view  can  come  in  one  of  two  wajn 
— progress  by  infiuence  and  progress  by  struggle.  We  have  had 
many  attempts  to  bring  world  unity  by  force:  all  of  them  have 
f(uled.  America  is  a  great  nation,  but  it  is  far  from  that  supremacy 
that  would  ensure  world  domination.  Should  we  strive  to  dictate 
we  merely  follow  the  example  of  other  world  empires,  waste  our 
resources  in  useless  wars  and  then  sink  to  the  economic  impotence 
that  has  been  the  fate  of  nations  greedy  for  power.  No  nation  can 
rule,  no  group  of  dogmas  fit  the  whole  world.  Peace  must  come 
through  the  recognition  of  difference  and  through  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  toleration.  This  means  progress  by  influence  and  example 
and  not  by  struggle.  The  world  needs  not  a  dictator  but  some 
nation  that  lives  up  to  the  super  standard  and  thus  shows  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  peaceful  prioress.  Should  America  become  such  a 
people,  avoiding  the  degradation  that  suspicion  and  hatred  ei^ender 
we  would  have  a  host  of  imitatoi^.  It  is  our  misfortune  if  not  our 
fault  that  we  no  longer  hold  the  high  positdon  our  fathers  held  of 
leading  democratic  movements.  Our  sympathies  have  overriden 
our  reason.  Only  clear  thinking  can  restore  the  lost.  Fair  dealing 
must  replace  the  growing  partiality  that  recent  events  have  pro- 
moted. 

The  war  spirit  is  an  instilled  attitude  due  to  tiie  wrong  education 
and  not  to  the  natural  emotions  men  inherit.  Recent  evolution  has 
changed  all  else  but  has  not  yet  brought  our  national  ideals  in 
,  harmony  with  new  conditions.  In  public  affairs  we  have  yet  a 
class  rule  even  in  the  nations  where  democracy  is  nonunally  supreme. 
Until  the  middle  and  lower  classes  question  the  supremacy  of  the 
upper  class  our  government  will  not  be  a  model  for  world  imitation. 
There  is  degeneration  above  to  offset  the  uplift  below.  When  this 
anomaly  is  removed  peace,  good  will  and  cofiperatioa  will  displace 
international  entanglements. 

Our  ancestors  were  aggressive,  but  it  was  the  aggression  of  a 
spontaneous  vitality.  No  outlets  for  energy  were  available  but  in 
the  crude  conflicts  that  revealed  personal  superiority.  Today  in- 
tense activity  has  a  dozen  outlets  all  superior  to  that  of  war. 
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Achievement,  wealth,  science  and  social  service  drain  off  the  energies 
and  fumiflh  the  satisfaction  that  in  cruder  ages  only  combat  gave. 
The  effect  of  war  on  survival  has  also  changed.  Personal  strife 
left  the  best  and  removed  the  incompetent.  Gunpowder  changed 
this  survival  value  of  war.  The  personal  combat  which  the  sword 
favored  is  displaced  by  long  range  fighting  in  which  size  and  vigor 
are  penalized.  Corresponding  to  this  change  in  erolutionary 
values  is  a  change  of  motive.  Our  forebears  fought  because  they 
loved  fii^tii^.  They  glorified  in  aggression.  Today  nations  war 
not  for  a  love  of  fitting,  but  for  fear  of  invasion.  It  is  interesting 
that  every  nation  in  the  present  war  regards  itself  on  the  defenmve. 
The  appeal  is  to  fear  and  not  to  ^ory.  Our  wars  are  not  therefore 
a  mark  of  super  energy  but  of  the  growth  of  fear  motives.  And 
what  is  fear  but  degeneration? 

This  thought  leads  to  the  essence  of  our  situation  from  a  pbysio- 
logieal  viewpoint.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  action  of  toxins  on 
our  system,  but  we  are  less  familiar  with  the  blood  content  that 
increases  vigor  and  thus  makes  us  aggressive  and  dynamic.  As  our 
vitality  increases  we  go  out  of  ourselves  in  bolder  ways  and  meet 
our  feUows  either  in  cooperation  or  conflict.  Toxins  in  the  blood 
destroy  this  aggressive  hopefulness,  replacing  it  with  depression  and 
fear.  When  the  motive  for  war  becomes  fear  instead  of  joyful 
aggression  we  may  be  sure  its  source  is  not  with  an  element  of  nor- 
mal human  nature  but  with  a  species  of  degeneration  that  affects 
particular  groups.  Fear  is  a  class  phenomenon,  which  is  transform- 
ed into  a  national  attitude  by  the  control  which  class  has  over  public 
oinnioD.  Good  vigorous  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  everyone 
mi^t  brills  industrial  evils  through  the  personal  aggression  it  ex- 
cites but  it  would  remove  the  d^enerative  fears  that  now  over- 
power our  upper  class.  We  can  thus  cure  war  even  if  we  cannot 
remove  personal  agression.  The  one  rests  on  a  physical  depression 
whioh  may  be  avoided  while  the  other  has  its  seat  in  an  imperfectly 
developed  human  nature.  Heredity  has  its  faults  some  of  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  cure.  But  the  insanity  of  war  is  not  one  of 
them. 

The  nuun  thought  of  this  paper  is  to  make  clear  the  difference 
between  two  plans  to  secure  world  peace:  Peace  through  force  and 
peace  mthout  force.  Peace  through  victory  must  of  necessity  be  an 
enforced  peace.    The  vanquished  must  be  ruled  at  our  expense. 
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Peac^  without  force  meanB  a  yielding  of  the  strong,  not  the  sub- 
miasioD  of  the  weak.  Wroi^  muat  be  righted  before  enforcing 
claims  even  though  these  claims  be  just.  Can  we  yield  to  a  nation 
in  the  wrong  and  yet  promote  world  justice?  This  a  the  test 
of  a  peace  without  victory,  of  a  world  not  coerced  by*  force.  It  is 
not  the  insistence  on  our  rights  but  on  our  neighbors'  wrongs  that 
makes  for  world  betterment.  Nations  are  often  unruly,  emotional 
and  stubborn,  but  they  need  forgiveneBS  more  than  punishment.  In 
local  affairs  we  may  let  the  majority  dictate,  but  liberty  should  be 
our  guide  in  wotM  decisions.  Toleration  is  more  moral  than  right, 
more  luminous  than  truth,  a  sounder  principle  than  justice  and 
more  divine  than  retribution.  Without  it  no  democracy  can  exist. 
Its  basis  is  a  peace  that  endures  because  it  is  loved.  Battleships 
and  macluDe  guns  cannot  do  what  umpler  forces  do  through  the 
radiating  influence  of  comradeship  and  good  will. 


PAX  AMERICANA 

Br  Geobgb  W.  Kibchwbt,  LL.D., 
Praeideiit  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  has  sprung  full-armed  from  the 
brain  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  While  the  immediate  occasion  of  our 
entry  into  the  world  war  is  "the  reckless  and  lawless  submarine  war- 
fare" which  the  German  government  has  been  waging  against 
American  commerce  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  its  purpose  is  de- 
clared by  the  President  to  be 

to  vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the  world  as  against 
selfii^  aodautocratic  power  and  to  set  up  amon^  the  really  free  and  8elf.^Temed 
peoplee  of  the  world  auch  a  concert  of  puipooe  and  of  action  aa  will  henoefortb  ia- 
Bure  the  obeervance  of  thoee  principlee. 

And  again,  in  the  same  noble  utterance  from  which  this  declaration 
is  taken,  he  says: 

We  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts 
— for  demoia'acy,  for  the  ri^t  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have  a  voice  in 
their  own  government,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  unalt  nations,  for  a  universal 
dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety 
to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  frM. 
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Now  it  would  be  a  miatake  to  interpret  these  declarationa  and, 
with  them,  tJI  the  other  notable  utterances  of  the  address  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  a  literal  sense.  The  President  is  in  expression  distinctly  a 
man  of  letters,  and,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  the  Bible,  "to  under- 
stand that  the  language"  employed  "is  fiuid,  passing  and  Uterary, 
not  rigid,  fixed  and  scientific,  is  the  first  step  toward  a  right  under- 
standing. "  But  it  would  be  a  greater  mistake  to  dismiss  the  whole 
matter  as  "mere  literature"  and  to  assume  that  the  war  to  which 
we  were  committed  on  the  evening  of  April  2  has  any  but  a  historical 
connection  with  the  defensive  program  launched  on  March  4.  To 
say,  as  we  well  may,  that  the  one  is  the  germ  of  the  other,  does  not 
hmit  the  war  that  is,  either  in  scope  or  purpose,  to  the  war  contem- 
plated a  month  earlier.  It  is  clear  that  the  President's  purpose  en- 
larged portentously  in  the  few  weeks  that  intervened  between  the 
two  events — not  as  the  result  of  external  happenings  (there  had  been 
no  new  "overt  act"  of  special  significance;  the  German  submarine 
warfare  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  it  had  been)  but  as  the 
result  of  a  new  orientation  of  the  President's  mind.  During  that 
fateful  month  the  loi^  roll  of  wroi^  suffered  by  us  and  by  other 
neutral  powers  presented  themselves  no  longer  as  individual  acts  of 
aggressicm,  reluctan^y  committed  under  the  lash  of  necessity,  but 
as  the  unfolding  of  the  hostile  purpose  of  an  autocratic  military 
power  waging  "warfare  against  mankind."  "Peace  without  vic- 
tory" is  now  seen  to  be  impossible.  Our  country  must  "exert  all 
its  power  and  employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the  government  of 
the  Qerman  empire  to  terms  and  end  the  war. " 

To  what  extent  this  growing  purpose  of  the  President  has  been 
shared  by  the  American  people,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  It  had 
long  been  held  by  a  small  but  influential  section  of  the  community, 
the  majority  of  the  "intellectuals,"  the  professional  classes  and  the 
leading  newspapers.  The  great  mass  of  the  population,  indifferent 
or  reluctant  from  the  beginning,  has  probably  remained  unconvinced 
to  the  end.  But  the  end  has  come  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
President's  purposb  is  today  the  nation's  purpose  and  that  we  are  in 
the  war  not  merely  to  protect  our  commerce  and  the  lives  of  our 
citiiens,  but  also  to  end  the  war  which  the  German  government  is 
waging  on  mankind  and,  by  cooperation  with  the  governments  now 
at  war  with  Germany,  to  bring  that  government  to  terms. 

In  saying  this  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress, 
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clearly  repreeesting  the  weight  of  public  opinion  of  the  country  at 
large,  has)accepted,  not  willed,  the  war,  and  that  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  either  House  put  the  seal  of  its  apinvval  on  the  wider  purpoee 
declared  by  the  President.  A  considerable  number  <^  the  membere 
who  voted  for  war  emphatically  repudiated  any  motive  but  that  of 
vindicating  American  right  againet  German  agression  and  a  large 
majority  gave  this  as  their  only  reason  for  so  voting.  But  when  the 
war-making  power  has  once  been  placed  in  the  President's  handa  it 
is  certain  that  its  course  will  be  determined  by  his  purpofie  and  not 
by  the  reserves  and  hesitationB  of  those  who  entrusted  it  to  him. 
Indeed,  as  every  reader  of  history  knows,  wars  have  a  way  of  taking 
their  own  course  without  much  respect  for  the  intentions  of  those 
who  set  them  in  motion.  If  there  is  anyone,  in  or  out  of  Coi^reeB, 
who  still  believes  that  Germany's  submarine  warfare  is  today  the 
vital  issue  between  the  two  countries  and  that  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment could  still  by  abandoning  that  warfare  make  peace  with  the 
United  States,  the  course  of  events  in  Washington  during  the  past 
two  weeks^  should  undeceive  him.  We  are  not  wiping  a  separate 
warfare  against  Germany.  Whether,  as  a  people,  we  willed  it  or 
not,  we  are  in  the  war  and  we  are  in  it  to  the  end.  The  only  peace 
that  we  can  now  consider  is  a  general  peace  that  will  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  For  better  or  for  worse,  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
given  the  United  States  a  new  world  policy. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  interpretation  of  the  situation,  two  facte 
of  momentous  significance  in  their  bearing  on  our  national  life  and 
welt-being  as  well  as  upon  the  futiu%  course  of  world-history  come 
into  view.  The  first  is  this:  that  tor  the  first  time  in  human  history 
a  great  nation  has  gone  to  war,  has  pledged  all  its  power  and  re- 
sources, has  staked  its  very  existence  for  a  purely  ideal  end.  As  the 
President  has  truly  said,  "We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We 
desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities  for  our- 
selves, no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely 
make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 
We  shall  be  satisfied  when  those  rights  have  been  made  as  secure  as 
the  faith  and  the  freedom  of  the  nation  can  make  them."  I  say 
this  is  an  unprecedented  event,  and  for  that  reason  bound  to  be  mis- 
understood. We  may  well  believe  that  the  German  government 
was  taken  by  surprise,  when  her  inspired  organs  cry  out,  "Never 
before  has  a  nation  gone  to  war  without  cause  or  for  such  a  cause." 
>  Writtea  in  April,  1917. 
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In  the  second  place,  our  entry  into  the  war  "for  such  a  cause" 
marka  the  abandonment  of  our  traditional  and  cherished  policy  of 
isolation  and  independence  of  world  politics.  Not  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  not  as  the  result  of  the  Spanish  War,  but  today  has 
the  United  States  become  a  part  of  the  international  system.  No 
American  will  undervalue  the  advantages  which  that  policy  of  proud 
isolation  has  conferred  on  humanity,  or  will  see  it  pass  wholly  with- 
out regret.  It  has  given  security  from  foreign  aggression  to  half  a 
world.  It  has  quarantined  us  against  the  fatal  disease  of  militarism. 
It  has  made  possible  the  growth  to  plenitude  of  power  and  prosperity 
of  the  greatest  and  most  pacific  democracy  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  and  has  thus  fitted  it  for  the  greater  idle  which  it  has  now  as- 
sumed. But  it  has  been  a  selfish  poUcy,  not  leae  selfish — if  less  mis- 
chievous and  hateful — than  the  predatory  policy  of  the  powers  from 
whom  it  has  kept  ub  aloof.  It  has  given  us  peace,  but  it  has  been 
the  peace  of  Cain — "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  We  have  kept 
out  of  war  ourselves,  but  we  have  done  nothing  to  keep  other  nations 
out  of  war.  We  have  generally  observed  justice  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations,  but  we  have  been  unperturbed  and  undismayed  by 
the  spectacle  of  injustice  under  which  other  peoples  have  been  made 
to  suffer.  We  have  kept  oursdv^  free  from  entangling  alliances, 
but  we  have  made  no  efFort  to  substitute  for  the  fatal  balance  of 
power  in  Eiut>pe  and  the  Orient  a  true  concert  of  nations  based  on 
mutual  respect,  forbearance  and  good-will.-  In  those  fatal  days 
when  Europe  was  hastening  to  her  doom,  when  Belfpum  was  meet- 
ing her  unmerited  fate,  we  raised  neither  hand  nor  voice  to  stay  the 
outrage.  Alike  in  our  commercial  and  in  our  foreign  policy,  we  have 
claimed  the  advantages,  while  repudiating  the  responsibilities,  of  the 
cooperative  commonwealth  of  the  nations.  Worst  of  all,  this  policy 
of  aloofness  has  bred  in  us  a  certain  complacency  and  unadven- 
turousness  which  has  led  us  to  conceive  of  international  peace  as  a 
negative,  static  condition,  a  kind  of  Nirvana,  to  be  attained  by  fold- 
ing the  hands  over  the  navel  and  keeping  the  eyes  closed  in  contem- 
plation, rather  than  as  a  high  constructive  policy  to  be  achieved  in 
danger  by  infinite  effort  and  sacrifice. 

At  this  point  grave  questions,  sharp  as  the  spear  of  Ithuriel, 
thrust  themselves  upon  us.  Is  the  issue  between  autocracy  and 
democracy,  between  civilization  and  barbarism  bo  clear  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle  that  we  could  not  refuse  to  take  up  the  gage  of  battle? 
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Ib  war  the  only  way,  is  it  the  best  way,  for  our  great,  pacific  democ- 
racy to  champion  the  imperilled  rights  of  mankind  and  etrive  for  a 
better  world  order?  On  these  questions,  on  which  the  sentiment  of 
our  people  is  bo  passionately  divided,  I  express  no  opinion.  They 
belong  to  a  past  which  is  already  beginning  to  seem  remote,  and  cui- 
not  be  heard  in  the  Home  of  the  Interpreter.  But  the  Interpreter 
may  surely  be  heard  to  say  that  if  war  is  ever  justifiable  it  is  doubly 
justified  when  waged  not  for  selfish  ends  but  for  the  common  weal, 
and  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  great  people  to  withdraw  itself  in  monk- 
ish isolation  from  a  wretched  world  struggUng  in  the  twi%ht  of  the 
gods  toward  order,  peace  and  justice.  There  is  something  that  tells 
us  that,  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  when  great  issues  are  at  stake, 
it  is  better  to  live  dangerously  yet  fearlessly  than  to  live  safely;  that 
in  a  world  in  which  lawless  violence  is  rewarded  with  power,  "R^ht 
forever  on  the  scaffold,  wrong  forever  on  the  throne,"  it  is  shameful 
to  avoid  the  struggle  and  live  at  ease. 

Thus  far  our  commitment  is  only  for  the  present  war.  The 
President,  indeed,  makes  us  partners  in  a  "League  of  Honor,"  and 
declares  that  we  shall  fight  "for  a  universal  dominion  of  ri^t  by 
such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all 
nations  and  make  the  world  itself  int  last  free. "  But  may  we  not 
say  that  this  is  the  langu^e  of  aspiration,  not  a  definite,  poUtical 
program  to  which  we  are  asked  to  commit  ourselves?  What  it  points 
to  is  not  a  formal  League  of  Nations  pledged  to  maintain  peace 
among  themselves,  such  as  is  outlined  in  the  Bryce  plan  in  England 
or  in  the  program  of  our  own  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  but  "  a  part- 
nership of  opinion,"  "a  concert  of  purpose  and  of  action  amongst 
the  really  free  and  self-governed  peoples  of  the  world. "  In  so  far  as 
the  purpose  here  adumbrated  transcends  the  issues  of  the  present 
war,  it  seems  to  call  rather  for  a  spiritiml  partnership  of  the  demo- 
cratic peoples  than  a  league  of  democratic  powers  committed  to  joint 
action  against  an  aggressor.  To  such  a  "  league  of  honor"  we  should 
be  glad  to  commit  ourselves  even  though  it  should  in  some  fateful 
hour  again  offer  us  the  dreadful  choice  of  war  to  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciples of  peace  and  justice  against  selfish  and  autocratic  power. 
Further  than  this  we  are  not  hkely  to  go  until  true  democracy  rules 
the  nations  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Golden  Horn.' 

Limiting  our  view,  then,  to  the  present  wax  and  its  issues,  what 
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is  the  service  that  the  h^  and  disinterested  purpose  which  we  have 
avowed  demands  of  us? 

It  requires,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  shall  wage  the  war  nobly, 
generously  and  without  bitterness.  As  the  President  has  said,  "We 
act  without  animus,  not  in  enmity  toward  a  people  or  with  the  de- 
sire to  bring  any  injury  or  disadvantage  upon  them."  As  we  are 
without  fear,  we  can  afford  to  leave  the  foul  and  corroding  passion 
of  hate  to  "the  lesser  breeds  without  the  law"  or  to  those  who  fight 
blindly  and  madly  for  national  existence. 

In  the  second  place,  as  we  fight  only  for  the  security  of  the  na- 
tjons  against  lawless  aggression,  our  fight  will  be  over  as  soon  as  that 
security  has  been  attained,  whether  by  crushing  victory  or  by  the 
voluntary  submiseion  of  the  enemy.  We  have  not  gone  to  war  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Allies  save  in  so  far  as  those  purixtses  are 
ours.  It  would  be  a  kind  of  madness  as  well  as  a  betrayal  of  our 
democracy  for  our  government  to  become  a  full  partner  of  the  En- 
tente Allies  and  bind  it«elf  not  to  make  a  separate  peace.  There  is 
no  danger  that  the  President  will  propose  or  that  the  Senate  would 
ratify  such  an  arrangement. 

In  the  third  place,  our  government  should  not  only  withdraw 
from  the  war  but  should  use  all  its  influence  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion  as  soon  as,  in  its  opinion,  a  just  and  durable  peace  can  be 
secured.  We  are  fighting  for  a  world-peace,  not  for  a  world-truce, 
and  we  cannot  lend  ourselves  to  terms  of  settlement  which,  because 
of  their  harsh  or  oppressive  character,  will  have  in  them  the  seeds  of 
future  wars.  It  is  clear  that  our  purpose  to  bring  peace  and  security 
to  the  world  will  not  be  achieved  until  Belgium,  France  and  Serbia 
have  been  completely  emancipated  from  foreign  dominion  and  re- 
stored to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  before  the  storm  of  war 
was  let  loose  on  them,  but  is  anyone  bold  enough  to  assert  that  we 
should  fight  for  the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary^  or  to  es- 
tablish the  Russians  in  Constantinople,  or  to  place  Albania  under 
the  heel  of  Italy,  or  to  force  a  democratic  regime  on  the  Central 
Empires?  It  is  not  thus  that  the  incubus  of  autocratic  militarism 
that  now  rests  upon  the  world  can  be  destroyed. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  should  insist  now,  as  the  price  of  our 
active  participation  in  the  general  war,  that  the  Allies  shall  bind 
themselves  to  join  with  us  in  the  creation  of  a  true  society  of  nations, 
from  which  no  power,  small  or  great,  whether  now  friendly  or  hostile, 
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shall  be  excluded,  and  which  shall  be  based  on  the  general  accept- 
ance of  the  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations" 
adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  January 
6,  1916,'  and  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  adjustment  and  judicial 
settlement  of  international  disputes,  as  set  forth  in  the  "Kecom- 
mendations  of  Havana,"  adopte^^by  the  same  body  of  international 
jurists,  January  22,  1917.  What  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  mini- 
mum program  on  which  we  shall  insist  is: 

1.  The  oonvocBition  of  a  third  Hague  Conference  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  war — the  conference  to  aaaume  a  permaitent  character,  meeting  at  regular, 
stated  periods,  undei  general  regulations  having  the  foroe  of  international  law. 

2.  The  fonnation  of  a  judicial  union  of  the  nations  by  a  convention  pledgmg 
the  good  faith  of  each  of  them  to  submit  th«r  jwiticiable  disputes  to  a  permanent 
court  of  the  union  and  to  submit  to  the  finHiTiga  of  such  court. 

3.  Thecreationof  an  international  council  of  conciliation  to  which  the  nations 
shall  bind  themselves  to  subinit  such  questions  of  a  non-justiciable  character  as 
may  not  have  been  settled  by  negotiation. 

Whether  the  nations  shall  go  further  and  establish  a  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  by  military  power  either  among  themselves  or  against 
the  insolent  pretensions  of  aggressive  powers  not  of  their  number, 
must,  I,  conceive,  be  left  to  the  future  to  determine.  Personally  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  the  world  is  yet  ripe  for  such  a  consummation. 

And,  lastly,  we  must  wage  the  war  for  democracy  and  the  se- 
curity of  peace  and  justice  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  For  the 
enemy,  the  selfish  spirit  of  autocracy  that  lives  by  force  and  aggres- 
sion is  here  in  our  midst  as  well  as  in  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Constan- 
tinople; As  Galsworthy  has  recently  reminded  ua,  "The  Prussian 
junker  is  but  a  specially  favored  variety  of  a  well-marked  type  that 
grows  in  every  lEind.  And  the  business  of  other  men  is  to  keep  cir- 
cumstances from  being  favorable  to  its  development  and  ascend- 
ancy. "  But  this  statement,  true  as  it  is,  is  not  the  full  measure  of 
the  danger  that  menaces  our  democracy.  A  latent  junker  sleeps  in 
most  of  us,  and  war  is  the  congenial  climate  in  which  he  thrives  and, 
in  an  evil  hour,  takes  command  over  the  better,  the  more  humane 
and  reasonable,  the  more  democratic  part  of  us.  We  enter  upon  the 
war  with  the  loftiest  aims  that  ever  inspired  a  nation  in  arms.  The 
spirit  of  nationalism  which  makes  us  a  united  people  and  therefore 
capable  both  of  feeling  deeply  and  of  realizing  nobly  those  aims,  is 
at  th?  s^nie  time  the  opportunity  of  the  autocrat,  the  jingo,  of  all 
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those  incapable  of  fighting  for  an  ideal  loftier  than  self-intereet  or 
national  power  or  the  glory  of  conquest.  It  is  against  these  in  our 
own  land,  in  our  own  blood — ^that  we  must  strive  in  order  that  we 
may  preserve  and  bring  to  prevail  America's  unique  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  world. 

And  here  we  reach  the  height  of  the  great  ailment.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  high  spirit  of  disinterestedness  that  has  carried  ua  into 
the  war.  But  that  should  not  surprise  us  nor  anyone,  friend  or 
enemy,  that  knows  us.    As  a  recent  writer  has  said: 

The  truth  ia  that  tlie  United  States  is  the  only  high-minded  Power  left  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  only  strong  nation  that  baa  not  entered  on  a  oareer  of  imperial 
eonqueet,  and  does  not  want  to  enter  on  it.  If  the  nations  of  Europe  had  ent«r- 
tained  purposee  ae  disintereBted  ae  those  of  the  United  States  they  would  not  now 
be  engaged  in  this  butchery.  There  is  in  America  little  of  that  spirit  of  selfish 
aggression  whioh  lies  at  the  heart  of  militarism.  Here  alone  exists  a  broad  baslB 
for  "a  new  passionate  sense  of  brotherhood,  and  a  new  scale  of  human  values," 
We  have  a  de^  abhorrence  of  war  for  war's  sake;  we  are  not  enamored  of  glamour 
or  ^oiy.  We  have  a  strong  faith  in  the  principle  of  self-government.  We  do  not 
care  to  dominate  aSaa  peoples,  irtiite  or  colored;  we  do  not  aspire  to  be  the  Ro- 
mans of  tomorrow  or  the  "masters  of  the  world."  The  idealism  of  Americans 
centers  in  the  future  of  America,  wherein  we  hope  to  work  out  those  prindplee  of 
liberty  and  democracy  to  which  we  are  conunitted This  political  ideal- 
ism, tliis  strain  of  pacifism,  this  abetinence|from  aggression  and  desire  to  be  loft  sbne 
to  woiIe  out  our  own  deetiny,  has  been  manifest  from  the  birth  of  the  republic.  We 
have  not  always  followed  our  light,  but  we  have  never  been  utterly  faithless  to  it.' 

When  such  a  people  goes  to  war  the  act  presents  itself  either  as 
a  great  betrayal  or  as  a  sublime  fulfilment,  and  the  nations  today  and 
history  tomorrow — not  by  our  words  but  by  our  deeds — will  judge  us. 
What  will  be  required  of  us  is  not  victory — though  for  victory  we 
must  mightily  strive — but  fidehty  to  the  principles  that  have  made  us 
aname  among  peoples.  Victory  achieved  through  the  defeat  of  those 
principles  will  itself  be  defeat,  however  great  the  material  triumph. 

Shall  we  be  able  to  keep  our  ideals  unimpaired  in  this  new  old- 
world — this  world  of  storm  and  stress,  of  mihtant  wrong  and  tri- 
umphant power — in  which  we  have  now  elected  to  play  our  part? 
To  make  war  only  when  we  must  and  then  not  for  selfish  ends  but 
only  for  the  common  wefU?  To  keep  and  strengthen  justice  and 
democracy  at  home  even  while  we  strive  for  democracy  and  justice 
abroad?  To  dream  no  dream  of  empire,  to  see  no  alluring  vision  of 
*  Roland  Hugina,  The  PottibU  Feaee,  New  York,  1916. 
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power  but  the  Tision  of  a  world  made  safe  for  democracy  and  Becured 
against  outrage  by  the  united  will  of  enfranchised  peoples?  I  do 
not  know.  But  this  I  know,  that  the  days  of  our  cloistered  virtue 
are  well  lost  and  that  we  cannot  refuse  the  great  adventure  even 
though  we  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  our  own  soul.  And  this, 
too,  I  know,  that  the  greatest  disaster  that  could  befall  mankind  is 
not  the  sum  of  human  misery  which  such  a  war  as  this  brings  in  ita 
train,  nor  yet  the  shameful  legacy  of  hate  and  fear  and  mistrust  that 
it  leaves  behind  it,  but  the  loss  to  humanity  of  those  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, justice  and  peace  which  our  Republic  has  represented  in  an 
evil  world.  And  this,  too,  I  know,  that  it  rests  wholly  with  us  to 
keep  our  democracy  true  to  the  line  marked  out  for  it  in  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address: 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  Dations;  cultivate  peace  aod  har- 
mony with  all It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  numkind  the  magnanimoUB  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  RIGHT  AMERICA  MUST 
CHAMPION 

By  RoiiAND  G.  USHBR,  Ph.D., 
Profemor  of  Hiatory,  Washington  Univenrity,  St.  Louis. 

The  question  of  America's  obligation  to  defend  international 
right  raises  no  less  significant  an  issue  than  the  cause  of  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  ite  justifiability.  It 
is  a  question  either  of  the  utmost  simplicity  or  one.  of  almost  in- 
soluble complexity,  a  subject  upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion  is 
hardly  conceivable  or  one  upon  which  agreement  becomes  almost 
improbable.  While  I  do  not  labor  under  the  delusion  that  many 
people  believe  this  question  to  be  simple,  I  know  that  many  people 
do  regard  it  as  relativdy  easy  to  decide  and  that  they  reach  a  de- 
cision in  the  light  of  what  I  believe  to  be  prejudgments,  precon- 
ceptions, and  even  prejudices.  Our  chief  obligation  in  the  study 
of  international  right  and  of  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  its  defense  is  to  study  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  American  interests. 

Our  conclusion,  indeed,  will  be  no  better  than  our  premises  are 
valid.  If  the  vital  element  in  our  supposed  judgment  be  a  pro- 
'  fotmd  dislike  for  Germany,  an  unspoken  and  unoonacious  attach- 
ment for  France,  horror  over  the  invasion  of  Belgium  or  the  sinking 
of  the  Lu»Uania,  we  shall  project  into  the  issue  of  international 
right  the  question  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  war  its^,  of  the 
validity  of  Fan-Germanism,  of  Schrechlichkeit.  Immediate  and  pos- 
itive conclusions  we  shall  produce  but  conclusions  not  to  be  confused 
with  logic,  evidence  and  history.  With  such  impulses,  the  immense 
majority  in  this  country  seem  to  me  to  approach  the  question 
of  America's  obligation  to  defend  international  right,  and  upon  such 
grounds  they  affirm  or  deny  the  justifiability  of  our  entrance  into 
the  war.  America's  obligation  to  beat  Germany,  America's  obliga- 
tion to  express  horror  for  Belgium  and  the  Lusilania,  America's 
obligation  to  preserve  a  technical  neutrality  by  exporting  no  more 
munitions,  America's  obligation  to  compel  England  as  well  as 
Germany  to  observe  international  law — none  of  these  proceeds  from 
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a  real  inTcstigation  of  America's  obligation  as  the  defender  of  inter- 
national right.  Each  and  all  aeaume  the  concIuBion  as  the  premise. 
They  prejudge  the  iaaue  on  the  basis  of  other  cfrcumatances  th&n 
those  of  law,  history  and  diplomacy.  I  trust  that  I  shall  escape 
the  designation  of  pro-German  as  the  result  of  these  statements. 
I  once  vrote  a  book  not  too  well  liked  in  Germany  and  have 
advocated  constantly  codperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  I  hope  is  already  a  reality,  but  I  have  soi^ht 
always  to  advance  definite  reasons  based  upon  a  study  of  American 
history,  American  democracy  and  American  economic  interests. 
,^We  must  see  the  war  in  the  light  of  American  interests,  not  define 
American  interests  in  terms  of  the  Ehiropean  struggle,  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  true  significance  of  our  entry  into  the  conflict. 

From  another  point  of  view  a  large  body  of  well-intentioned,  but 
I  am  afrud  zealously  misdirected  people,  prejudge  the  issue.  Theo- 
retically the  internationalist  is  a  cosmopolite,  a  citisen  of  the  worid 
at  large.  In  his  vocabulary  there  is  no  such  word  as  patriotism;  for 
him  nationality  has  no  meaning;  he  is  the  true  man  without  a 
country.  I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  the  firmness  of  my  conviction  of 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  of  the  horrors  of  war;  I  believe  strongly 
that  international  oiganization  is  desirable  and  that  international 
tribum^  and  courte  can  achieve  at  present  valuable  results;  but  I 
am  not  yet  ready  to  place  peace  before  patriotism,  nor  an  interna- 
tional court  before  my  devotion  to  the  creed  of  Washington  and  of 
Lincoln,  to  those  intangible  impulses  which  beat  within  me  at  the 
sight  of  our  flag  on  the  docks  at  Liverpool  in  August,  1914.  Amer- 
ica's obligation  must  be  couched  for  me  in  terms  of  patriotism  or  it 
has  for  me  no  meanii^,  no  obligation.  Wemust  attain  interna- 
tionalism and  peace  through  patriotism  andnatiosality  and  not  at 
their  expense. 

The  question,  indeed,  of  America's  obligation  as  the  defender  of 
international  right  is  to  me  less  one  of  evidence  than  of  logic,  less 
one  of  immutable  facts  than  of  principles.  What  we  mean  by  in- 
ternational right  depends  upon  our  conception  of  international  law 
which  itself  must  be  th^  logical  result  of  our  conception  of  the  in- 
ternational world.  That  in  turn  involves  our  notion  of  sovere^ty 
and  dependency,  which  can  themselves  be  made  concrete  and  prac- 
tical only  by  discoverable  tests  whereby  the  reaUty  of  sovereignty 
may  be  ascerttuned  in  particular  cases.    Our  notion  of  obligation 
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necessarily  depends  upon  our  conception  of  ethics,  of  morality,  of 
crowd  psychology,  upon  our  opinions  regarding  the  justifiability  of 
war,  the  necessity  of  peace,  and  the  character  of  international  or- 
ganization needed  to  achieve  it.  Nor  shall  we  reach  any  under- 
standable conclusion  without  delving  deep  into  the  relation  between 
individualist  ethics  and  the  ethics  of  nations,  without  in  some  way 
definite  ethics  itself  and  its  relation  to  history,  diplomacy  and  law. 
This  question  is  no  hard  and  fast  l^;al  abstraction  consisting  merely 
of  the  application  of  admitted  legal  premises  to  a  definite  ascer- 
tainable set  of  facts,  but  an  issue  whose  terms  are  as  yet  vehemently 
discussed  and  which  is  itself  partly  historical,  partly  diplomatic, 
partly  juristic,  partly  ethical;  an  issue  as  broad  ae  the  field  of 
human  learning,  as  deep  as  the  past  of  the  race,  as  significant  as  its 
future. 

The  true  difficulty  of  the  question  seems  to  lie  la  the  disagree- 
ment of  statesmen,  diplomats,  historians  and  lawyere  in  different 
nations,  and  in  the  same  nation,  upon  the  facts  which  underhe  the 
situation  and  upon  the  meaning  and  validity  of  its  most  fundamental 
postulates.  Diplomatists  and  statesmen  on  the  one  hand  and  in- 
ternational lawyers  and  textbook  writers  on  the  other  disagree 
widely  upon  no  less  significant  and  basic  conceptions  than  the 
character,  nature  and  scope  of  international  law.  The  former  deny> 
that  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  words  there  is  any  such  thing.  The 
latter  more  vehemently  affirm  its  existence.  The  definite  precepts 
of  such  a  law  naturally  emerge  from  the  hands  of  the  two  schools  in 
very  different  condition,  while  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
the  few  precepts  apparently  acceptable  to  both  have  caused  wide 
divergence  of  opinion. 

The  great  powers  of  Europe  apparently  admit  the  euatence  of  a 
certain  international  code  in  theory,  but  seem  to  proceed  in  practice 
upon  a  widely  different  code.  International  rights  are  in  controversy 
between  the  belligerents  themselves,  and  neutrals  are  not  entirely 
agreed  as  to  what  they  are.  Belligerents  disagree  with  neutrals; 
some  with  all  neutrals,  others  with  most.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
our  new  Allies,  to  say  nothing  of  Germany,  dissent  from  basic  prop- 
oflitioDS  upheld  by  the  United  States  and  declare  theu-  version  to  be 
demonstrable  by  our  own  diplomatic  practice  and  from  the  decision 
of  our  own  admiralty  courte.  Tlie  controversy,  indeed,  ranges 
over  so  wide  a  field  and  the  points  controverted  are  so  exceedii^y 
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fundamental  and  the  controversy  about  them^  is  so  very  general 
as  to  demonstrate  beyond  all  peradventure  the  fact  that,  if  there 
is  uiy  truth  about  this  subject,  men  are  not  agreed  ae  to  what  it  is. 
The  controversialists  not  unnaturally  take  widely  different  views 
of  history  and  of  diplomacy.  The  American  interpretation  of  rights 
on  the  high  seas  which  the  President  has  championed  reets  quite  obvi- 
ously upon  the  assumption  that  the  seas  were  free  in  time  of  peace  and 
were  free  in  time  of  war  until  the  German'submarine  warfare  closed 
them.  The  Germans  retort  that  this  is  the  English  view,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  is  a  fiction  and  neither  exists  nor  has  existed  in 
time  of  peace  nor  at  any  other  time.  Merely  became  the  British 
have  seen  fit  to  allow  most  nations  to  use  the  seas  with  considerable^ 
freedom  does  not  in  the  least  demonstrate  that  those  nations  possess 
privileges  guaranteed  by  international  law.  They  receive  them  from 
Great  Britain  aod  do  not  retain  them  longer  than  Great  Britain  is 
willing  to  Concede  them.  The  facts  of  the  war  prove  to  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  British  themselves  closed  the  seas,  that  their  action 
was  unwarrantable,  and  that  the  Germans  are  protesting  against  it 
as  much  in  our  interest  as  in  their  own.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the 
question  of  fact  whether  or  not  the  seaa  were  free  at  any  time  is  vital 
to  a  decision  as  to  their  present  condition  and  the  responsibility  of 
Germany  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
as  a  defender  of  international  r^ht.  The  issue  here  is  not  one  of  law 
but  one  of  history  and  comprehends  not  merely  the  history  of  the 
last  three  years  but  of  the  last  three  centuries. 
j  But  we  shall  be  blind  if  we  deny  that  what  men  believe  to  be 

facts  is  as  potent  as  the  truth  iteelf  in  governing  men's  actions.  The 
popular  attitude  and  decision  upon  these  great  issues  is  one  of  vital 
consequence  which  muet  not  be  forgotten  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort.  ~ 
Fart  of  our  task  is  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  popular  decision  pro- 
ceeds from  sentiment,  prejudice,  preconception,  or  self-interest. 
We  must  seek  to  understan^d  it  because  it  may  not  be  within  our 
power  to  control  it.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  popular  mind  in 
the  United  States  accepts  practically  without  hesitation  or  reserva- 
tion the  international  law  espoused  by  the  more  radical  theorists  as 
a  law  of  superior  obligation  which  no  nation  may  break  without  in- 
curring a  penalty  which  the  nation  injured  has  a  right  to  exact  and 
which  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  law  iteelf.  While  sovereignty  is 
in  the  popular  mind  a  vague  conception,  there  is  no  real  hesitancy 
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in  admittlDg  that  Great  Britain,  Turkey  and  Denmark  are  all 
sovereign  nations,  all  equally  sovereign,  entJUed  to  equal  rights  under 
the  international  code.  There  is  again  a  general  feeling  that  the 
defense  of  weak  and  small  natioDs  must  be  led  by  the  United  States 
at  all  Goete,  because  we  are  better  situated  to  defend  the  integrity  of 
intematioaal  law  than  are  the  nations  of  Elurope.  Of  our  power  to 
achieve  something  of  moment  if  we  choose,  the  popular  mind  has  not 
the  slighteet  doubt.  Xt  thinks  of  the  United  States  today  apparently 
as  the  world's  money  power  and,  therefore,  indispensable  and  aM 
important,  as  the  world's  chief  industrial  nation,  as  the  world's 
richest  nation.  Our  invulnerability,  oui*  miUtaiy  prowess,  our 
naval  power,  the  pubhc  accepts  as  beyond  dispute. 

This  view  of  the  situation  does  not  seem  to  me  sustained  by  the 
more  conservative  and  accurate  study  of  history,  diplomacy  and 
jurisprudence,  if  the  men  whose  reputations  as  scholars  were  great 
before  the  war  broke  out  are  to  ]»  depended  upon  as  authorities.  ^ 
It  seems  to  me  further  to  be  widely  at  variance  with  what  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  find  practicable  to  observe  or  possible  to  concede. 
These  seem  to  consider  the  international  community  to  be  composed, 
not  of  some  fifty  odd  nations,  but  of  the  six  European  powers  and 
Japan,  who  are  not  themselves  sovereign  but  very  nearly  so.  The 
other  80  called  nations  are  either  actually  sovereign  like  the  United 
States  and  the  South  American  countries,  but  not  int^pal  parts  of 
the  international  fabric,  or  they  are  semi-dependent  and  dependent 
nations  which  are  ruled  by  the  great  powers  in  conference.  Interna-  \ 
tional  law  as  observed  and  practiced  consistfi  of  the  privileges  which  \ 
the  six  European  powers  mutually  extend  each  other  and  of  the 
obUgations  which  they  recognise  as  binding  between  themselves, 
and,  in  addition,  of  all  such  privOeges  and  immunities  as  they 
voluntarily  extend  the  other  nations  and  of  the  practices  and  con- 
cessions which  they  exact  from  them.  It  is  above  all  a  voluntary 
code,  exceedingly  flexible,  brief,  practical,  and  not  in  the  least  re-  | 
garded  as  a  law  of  superior  obligation  so  f u  as  the  six  powers  are 
concerned.  It  is  obligatory  definitely  enough  upon  the  semi-depend- 
ent and  dependent  states. 

This  international  system  furthermore  is  primarily  a  law  of 
peace  in  the  sense  of  a  law  binding  so  long  as  the  six  powers  are  at 
peace  with  each  other.  A  war  between  them  suspends  its  operation 
And  brings  into  pronunence  a  very  different  set  of  privileges  and  obh- 
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gatioDB,  much  more  elastic,  much  less  charitable.  The  great  powers 
definitely  mi^iTit-A'"  that  the  circumstauces  of  war  do  alter  interna- 
tional relationships,  obhgationa,  duties,  rights  and  privileges  for  all 
members  of  the  international  community,  whether  belligerents  or 
not.  The  practical  basis  of  this  conception  lies  in  the  difficulty  and 
practical  impossibility  of  assuring  each  other  in  time  of  war  the 
courtesies  and  concessions  common  during  peace,  and  of  insuring 
neutral  nations  in  practice  the  privileges  which  the  powers  are  en- 

(tirely  willing  to  yield  them  in  time  of  peace.  Privileges  in  interna- 
tional law  are  treated  by  the  great  powers  at  all  times  not  as  que8-\ 
tions  of  right  or  of  law  but  as  questions  of  feasibility  and  expediency. 
We  must  as  scholars  be  clear  upon  the  point  that  if  we  have 
gone  to  war  with  Germany  to  achieve  recognition  of  certain  tech- 
nical rights  at  sea,  of  certain  technical  rules  about  visit  and  search, 
to  obtain  cert^n  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  American  lives  on 
the  high  seas,  or  even  to  maintain  a  certain  view  of  international 
law  which  has  continually  found  expression  in  our  diplomatic  papers, 
,  we  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  powers  who  decline  Quite  as  firmly 
as  Germany  to  accept  these  general  principles  and  their  specific 
application  to  their  own  relations  with  the  Unitied  States.  We  shall 
be  apparent^'  accepting  the  system  itself  and  be  losing  what  we 
are  fighting  to  win.  Let  us  as  scholars  again  acknowledge  what 
Most  European  diplomats  beUeve  to  be  true. 

The  result  of  this  ^vtem  is  to  define  America's  rights  and  Amer- 
ica'ffobUgations  in  the  terms  of  Europgan  interests,  and  to  place  the 
decision  in  the  hands  of  thesix  iiluropean  powers  acting  in  concert. 
We  have  in  practice  enjoyed  such  privileges  as  they  have  voluntarily 
yielded  us.  We  have,  with  objections  more  or  less  violent  and  with 
protestations  more  or  less  loud,  been  compelled  to  accept  their 
version  of  our  obligations  toward  them.  Some  points  they  have  not 
felt  it  worth  while  to  insist  upon,  others  they  have  demanded  and 
secured.  Some  concee^ons  we  have  felt  worth  war,  but  we  have 
usually  failed  to  make  our  point.  Nevertheless  in  time  of  peace 
we  have  had  little  to  complain  of.  They  have  sought  to  be  mag- 
nanimous; they  have  even  succeeded  in  being  generous.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  they  have  never  explicitly  challenged  and  its 
general  spirit  they  have  voluntarily  observed, .  though  we  have 
never  at  any  time  been  in  a  position  to  compel  its  observance. 
Specific  rights  at  aea,  such  as  are  at  present  in  question,  W9  have 
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commonly  enjoyed  though  we  have  never  been  in  a  pontion  to 
exact  them.  Our  specific  difficulties  are  merely  the  concrete  evi-  \ 
dence  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  represented  effectively  in  the  ' 
councils  in  which  the  real  decisions  are  made  and  that  we  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  indispensable  as  an  economic  factor  of  the  world, 
not  even  with  all  the  changes  the  war  has  produced,  to  make  con- 
ceedons  vital  to  us  vital  for  them  to  grant. 

If  we  entered  the  war  agaisETt  Germany  purely  oq  technical* 
grounds,  we  have  stultified  ourselves.    But  we  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.    We  entered  the  war  to  change  the  system  itself  which  has     / 
produced  the  technicalities  and  disabiUtiee  from  which  we  have 
BufTeied.    We  have  entered  the   war  against  the   power  which 
proposee  to  continue  the  old  order,  the  old  logic,  the  old  ethics  and 
the  old  diplomacy,  and  we  have  joined  hands  with  those  powen  who 
have  striven  in  arms  for  three  years  to  create  a  new  international    . 
order  based  not  upon  autocracy  but  upon  democracy,  upon  the  rule  i 
of  armies  and  of  diplomats  by  the  people  instead  of  by  kings.    We 
have  entered  the  war  in  a  f^ht  for  principles  not  fw  technicalities  ^ 
or  details.. 

The  international  right  America  must  champion  is  the  right 
.^-^i  to  be  consulted,  the  right  to  be  considered  in  deciding  the  basic  and 
fundamental  elements  in  the  international  problem,  the  right  to  in- 
Edst  that  the  intematioDal  horizon  shall  be  so  broadened  as  to  in- 
clude not  only  the  affairs  of  Europe  but  those  of  America,  Africa  and 
Asia.  We  are  insiBtii^  that  the  definition  of  international  right  shall 
be  international  in  scope  and  international  in  purpose;  that  it  shall 
attempt  to  advance  the  interests  of  all  nations  so  far  as  is  mutually 
advantageous.  It  will  define  international'  interests  in  general  in 
terms  not  exclusively  European,  nor  governed  by  considerations 
based  upon  the  European  balance  of  power  and  the  exigencies  of 
European  national  policies.  The  principle  itself  is  the  vital  thing; 
tiiat  the  United  States  is  a  necessary  element  of  the  international 
community  to  be  eonsulted  in  all  affairs  of  significance.  This  fact 
we  must  maintain  and  this  fact  we  must  defend. 

The  imrqediate  obligation  of  the  United  States  then  is  to  achieve  ^V 
something  practical,  effective,  immediate  toward  securing  some/r 
admission  by  the  great  powers  that  the  affairs  of  the  world  will  no 
longer  be  decided  primarily  on  the  basis  of  European  poUtics.    But 
we  shall  be  entirely  unwise  to  insist  upon  the  recognition  of  this 
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principle  in  any  particular  way  or  upon  tlie  formation  of  any  partic- 
ular type  of  new  intemationkl  oi^anization  to  replace  the  old.  To 
achieve  the  theoretical  end  at  least  of  the  present  ey&tem,  to  un- 
mask it  and  show  it  in  all  the  nakedness  of  its  fictitioua  intemational- 
iam  will  be  an  achievement  of  extraordinary  moment.  With  that,  at 
present,  the  United  States  may  well  rest  satisfied.  To  insist  that 
the  fflx  great  powers  shall  abdicate  in  some  formal  way  is  to  demand 
that  they  humiliate  themselves,  recognise  pubhdy  that  they  have 
been  hving  in  sin;  pubhcly  impose  a  stain  upon  their  honor.  To 
expect  again  to  secure  the  recognition  by  the  great  powers  of  the 
equahty  of  all  the  apparently  independ^t  states  of  the  present 
worid  is  to  ask  a  change  so  sweeping  that  it  has  no  chance  of  ac- 
ceptance, to  sacrifice  a  great  scheme  by  attaching  impossible  con- 
ditions. What  kind  of  an  international  council  is  created  after  the 
war,  what  type  of  court,  how  much  of  the  theorists'  code  of  intem»- 
tion^  law  will  be  conceded  to  be  of  practical  apphcation,  are  all 
matters  of  relative  indifference.  We  should  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  explicit  pledge  of  a  new  order  given  by  the  British  E*Temier 
at  the  American  luncheon  in  London  on  April  12, 1917. 

1  also  say  that  I  can  see  more  in  the  knowledge  that  America  is  going  to  wia  % 
ri^t  to  be  at  the  oonfeieaoe  tab)e  when  the  temiB  of  peaoe  are  disousBed.  That 
conference  will  settle  the  destiny  of  nations  and  the  oouise  of  human  life  for  Ood 
knows  how  many  agea.  It  would  have  been  a  tragedy,  a  tragedy  for  manldnd, 
if  America  had  not  been  there  and  there  with  all  her  influenoe  and  ha  power .^ 

/  But  it  is  eesential  that  the  foundations  of  ^e  new  order  should 
I  be  laid  in  democracy  and  the  rule  of  the  people,  in  humanity,  justioe 
and  r^ht,  as  those  great  words  have  been  understood  by  centuries 
of  Chiistians.  For  the  cause  of  the  German  people  there  is  much  to 
be  said;  their  difficulties  and  troubles  during  the  regime  of  the  old 
diplomacy  were  oertunly  many  and  grievous.  But  the  United 
States  cannot  admit  that  the  international  balance  Can  today  be 
adjusted  by  the  continuation  of  the  old  disr^ud  of  moraUty  and  of 
law  or  accept  the  dictum  that  patriotism  justifies  brutal  and  in- 
human acts  and  policies.  A  certaui  clearing  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  new  order  is  to  be  buOt  has  become  eesential.  Autocracy,  . 
secret  dii^omacy,  Schrec^JisbJuit,  cumber  the  new  site  and  must  be 
removed.  To  assist  id  that  task  we  are  now  pledged  that  the  work  of 
America  in  the  defense  of  international  right  may  be  effective  and 
1  Uoyd  Oeorge,  April  12, 1917. 
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pennaneDt.  For  the  future,  for  our  posterity,  for  that  greater 
majority  of  Americans  yet  to  be  bom,  scarcely  any  work  could  be 
more  esseDtial,  more  glorious. 

But  the  only  effective  guarantee  of  a  new  order  will  be  the 
prompt,  efficient,  decisive  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  conflict.  We  are  now  to  demonstrate  our  equality,  to  prove 
our  title  to  Gonrnderation  ae  a  sovereign  among  sovereigns.  In- 
ternational status,  B8  the  great  powers  have  observed  it,  has  de-  J 
pended  primarily  on  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  cast  a  decisive  in-  ' 
fluence  into  the  international  scale.  That  we  would  some  day  be 
capahle  of  far-reaching  influence  was  appreciated  in  1823 ;  but  that 
the  new  world  is  now  able  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old  has  not 
yet  been  conceded  in  Europe.  In  Germany  they  sneer  and  dare  us 
to  do  our  worst,  confldent  in  the  tradition  of  our  unpreparedness, 
isolation,  impotence;  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  they  believe  and 
tjust  and  hope  but  with  the  fear  that  perhaps  as  yet  we  may  not  be 
able  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  capable  of  that  type  of  sustained  or- 
ganieed  effort  expected  of  first-class  powers.  Upon  oiu  decisive 
influence,  upon  the  war  itself  depends  our  international  status  in  theV/ 
immediate  future;  upon  the  demonstration  of  our  equaUty  of  status  A 
depends  the  creation  of  a  new  international  order  truly  international 
and  non-European,  for  the  new  state  must  contain  at  least  one  non- 
European  power  whose  efficiency  and  power  is  beyond  dispute  equt^ 
to  that  of  any  of  the  older  powers — the  United  States  must  achieve^ 
that  the  new  internatiimalism  may  be  realized. 

What  then  becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  the  United  States  in 
the  defense  of  international  right?  The  prompt  and  successful  ) 
prosecution  of  the  war,  efficient  and  decisive  aid  to  the  Allies, ~n^ 
achieved  by  a  great  army  based  upon  universal  service,  by  a  new 
merchant  marine  of  small  wooden  ships,  by  an  extension  of  the 
munitions  industry,  by  the  mobilisation  of  our  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources.  America's  defense  of  international  i^ht  is  no 
longer  an  academic  question  of  law,  history  and  diplomacy.  The 
days  of  the  diplomat  are  past,  the  day  of  the  soldier,  of  the  sailor, 
of  the  skilled  machinist,  of  the  farmer  has  come.  We  have  followed 
the  counsel  of  Washington.  We  have  raised  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  can  repair. 
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NEUTRAL  RIGHTS  UPON  THE  SEAS 

By  Fbbdbbic  R.  Coudbht, 
New  Yoric. 

Mankind  is  ever  prone  to  be  the  victim  of  phrases,  and  as  the 
march  of  democracy  progresses  and  the  rule  of  the  newspaper  is 
substituted  in  tlie  non-Teutonic  world  for  the  rule  of  the  sword, 
men  ever  grow  more  susceptible  to  word  formulas. 

Since  the  b^innii^  of  this  war  much  has  been  said  about  tiie 
"Freedom  of  the  Seas."  No  one  has  defined  the  term  with  pre- 
cision and  nearly  everybody  seems  to  have  been  content  to  discuss 
it  without  a  definition.  It  is  not  a  technical  phrase.  It  has  nev^* 
been  defined  either  in  law  or  in  politics,  and  like  all  phrases  relating 
to  freedom,  the  latitude  of  uiterpretation  is  a  wide  one.  It  appears 
to  have  conjured  up  different  images  at  different  epochs.  When 
Grotiua  wrote  Mare  Libemm  the  freedom  which  he  contemplated 
was  the  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  who  claimed 
to  exercise  sovereignty  over  great  portions  of  the  ocean.  The 
Portuguese  claim  died  a  natural  death  with  the  evanescence  of 
Portuguese  power.  The  declaration  of  Alexander  VI  dividing  the 
world  between  Spain  and  Portugal  now  seems  grotesque,  but  had 
its  value  in  lessening  conflicts  on  land  and  sea.  Like  the  Porti^piese 
'  claims  it  has  passed  away  as  one  of  the  ourios  of  history. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  restrictive  navigation  laws  pre- 
venting trade  by  foreigners  with  Spanish,  French  or  English  colonisB 
were  the  subject  of  considerable  international  discussion.  These 
laws  then  seemed  to  men  to  interfere  with  the  natiu^  course  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  term  "Freedom  of  the  Seas"  as  then  used 
must  be  read  in  relation  to  them.  With  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  destruction  of  the  domination  of  Spain  in  South  America 
these  old  navigation  laws  disappeared,  and  possess  today  mere 
historic  interest.  Curing  the  War  of  1812  the  American  slogan  was 
free  trade  and  sailors'  rights;  free  trade  not  meaning  absence  of  a 
protective  tariff,  but  rather  freedom  of  the  neutrals  to  trade  upon 
the  high  seas  subject  only  to  the  usual  exercise  of  belligerent  rights 
and  unmolested  by  visitation  of  their  ships  for  the  removal  of  alleged 
British  subjects. 
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The  open  sea  is  now  free  to  the  veaaels  of  eUI  oatioiu.  In 
times  of  peace,  Germany,  which  now  clamors  so  loudly  for  the 
freedom  of  the  eeas,  found  markets  the  world  ov«r  and  success- 
fully competed  with  Great  Britain  and  France  in  every  port  of  the 
world,  blading  up  m  an  incredibly  short  time  a  great  merchant 
fleet. 

The  phrase  in  the  minds  of  international  lawyers  really  means 
but  one  thing.  In  time  of  war  it  has  always  been  recognised  that 
belligereiitB  posseSB  certain  rights  to  interfere  with  neutral  goods  and 
neutral  ships  upon  the  high  seas.  These  rights,  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  and  with  the  growth  of  nations,  became  more  or  less  definitely 
fixed.  It  was  in  defense  of  neutral  r^ts  that  the  War  of  1812  was 
fought  and  it  was  in  defense  of  neutral  rights  that  the  series  of 
reprisals  between  France  and  the  United  States  from  1797  to  1800 
took  place. 

The  general  principlee  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  used  in  this, 
the  only  accurate  sense  in  which  it  can  be  used,  are  simple.  The 
belligerent  has  the  right  to  blockade  all  the  ports  of  his  enemy,  thus 
cutting  off  egress  and  ingress.  Such  blockade  must  not  be  a  mere 
pretext  enabling  him  occasionally  to  seize  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
but  must  be  really  effective.  This  is  a  rule  of  common  sense,  as  a 
paper  blockade  would  be  vexatious  and  indecisiTe.  Sea  commerce 
is  necessary  to  the  life  of  enemy  countries.  Nations  possesmng 
.  sea  power  would  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  were  it  not  possible  to 
use  this  pow^  to  cut  off  the  trade  of  those  nations  having  prepon- 
derant military  power.  Thus,  in  addition  to  blockade,  there  is 
the  law  of  contraband.  A  bell^erent  may  visit  and  search 
neutral  ships  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  are  bringing  to  the 
enemy  materials  useful  or  available  for  war  purposes.  The  principle 
was  ever  simple;  the  application  difficult,  for  there  was  no  general 
consensus  as  to  the  list  of  articles  constituting  contraband.  Early 
treaties  between  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Holland  endeav- 
ored, but  always  unsatisfactorily,  to  agree  upon  the  list;  provisions 
were  sometimes  included;  gun  powder,  guns  and  things  immediately 
useful  in  war  were  always  included.  Lists  rapidly  became  obsolete 
with  changes  in  warfare  and  there  being  no  international  body 
capable  of  fixing  definitely  such  list,  each  nation  declared  contra- 
'  band  that  which  it  wished  to  prevent  being  carried  to  the  enemy. 
The  neutrals  naturally  opposed  the  extension  of  the  Hst,  the  bellig- 
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erent  as  naturally  deared  to  extend  it.  This  conflict  in  interests  is 
inevitable. 

The  Declaration  of  London  endeavored  to  &x  a  happy  solution. 
The  list  contained  the  three  classes: 

1.  Those  things  uaeful  in  war. 

2.  Things  uwful  in  time  of  both  peace  and  war,  and 

3.  Thinis  only  uarful  for  peaoeful  purpoaea. 

The  declaration  was  not  adopted  by  the  nations  and  Germany  and 
the  Entente  Powers  have  kept  adding  to  their  list  of  contraband 
until  almost  every  article  is  included.  The  distinction  between 
absolute  and  conditional  contraband  has,  owing  to  the  militariKa- 
tion  of  total  populations,  broken  down  in  practice.  Old  principles 
have  been  applied  to  new  situations,  and  the  result  has  been  ad- 
mittedly vexatious  to  the  neutrals.  These  changes  in  conditions 
have  justified  the  application  of  the  old  principles  to  cases  in  which 
they  would  formerly  have^^been  inapplicable.  It  would  have  been' 
absurd  to  have  allowed  goods  to  pass  freely  from  Holland  or  Scan- 
dinavia into  Germany  on  the  ground  that  these  ports  were 
thereby  blockaded.  To  have  bo  held  would  have  been  a  practical 
abri^tion  of  the  right  of  blockade.  Precedent  was  fout^d  in  the 
practices  employed  by  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  and 
sanctioned  by  the  supreme  court  notably  in  the  cases  of  The  Spring- 
bok, The  Pelerhoff  and  others. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  movement  to  establish  freedom  of 
private  property  on  the  high  seas  and  to  prescribe  that  enemy  prop- 
erty shall  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  destruction.  None  of  these 
plans,  however,  contemplates  the  abohtion  of  blockade  and  contra- 
band; hence,  they  are  really  of  httle  more  than  academic  value  or 
interest.  While  the  belligerents  may  extend  contraband  lists  at 
will,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  immunity  of  private  property 
on  the  high  seas. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  how  little  value  attaches  to 
private  property  in  districts  occupied  by  an  enemy.  Aside  from 
intentional  and  lawless  destruction,  requisitions  made  upon  the 
hapless  inhabitants  quickly  destroy  all  value  that  their  property 
may  have.  The  inhabitants  of  northern  France  and  Belgium  may 
still  have  a  theoretical  right  to  the  lands  upon  which  they  live,  but 
this  right  is  little  more  than<  academic;  they  have  been  ruthlessly 
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cut  off  from  all  meaia  of  livelihood,  and  in  many  cases  th^  them- 
eelves  have  been  deported. 

Until  the  nations  can  reach  some  definite  agreement,  like  the 
Declaration  of  London,  and  provide  some  force  back  of  it,  the 
conceptions  of  blockade  and  contraband  will  seriously  interfere, 
as  they  have  always  done,  with  neutral  rights.  There  will  always 
be  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  based  upon  divergence  of 
interest  between  belligerent  and  neutral. 

There  are,  however,  certain  other  limitations  upon  even  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  as  understood  by  the  law  of  nations.  These  limitations 
are  of  a  humanitarian  character,  and  up  to  the  present  conflict  have 
been  very  generally  respected.  The  destruction  of  ships  without 
preUminary  visit  and  search  is  without  basis  in  law  and  can  have 
no  justification.  The  plea  of  a  nation  employing  it  that  it  is  battling 
for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  not  devoid  of  elements  of  humor. 

But  what  of  the  future?  What  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States  mean  when  he  speaks  of  the  "Freedom  of  the  Seas"?  Is  it 
an  almost  impossible  iridescent  dream,  or  may  somethii^  be  done 
so  to  safeguard  future  r^ts  of  neutrals  that  the  seas  will  be  open 
to  trade  free  from  blockade  and  contraband?  This  will  depend 
upon  whether  some  sort  of  world  reorganization  takes  place.  So 
long  as  the  existing  utuation  continues  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain  satisfactory  guarantees  for  neutrals,  nor  am  I  sure  that  this 
is  desirable.  Modem  invention  has  brought  the  nations  of  the 
world  so  close  together  that  none  of  them  can  afford  to  remain 
indifferent  to  any  great  conflict;  such  conflict  must  now  too  deeply 
affect  their  interests  to  permit  of  an  attitude  of  aloofness. 

The  present  rules  of  the  sea  in  times  of  war  are  derivatives  from 
the  existing  system  of  independent  nations,  each  theoretically 
equal  and  subject  to  no  higher  law.  1  believe  this  system  to  be  in 
gradual  process  of  disappearance.  Some  great  combination  of  the 
nations  will  take  place,  and  proviuon  will  be  made  for  declaring 
outlaw  the  n&tions  violating  the  world's  peace.  In  that  event, 
there  will  be  a  trusteeship  of  sea  power,  and  the  enlightened  nations 
of  the  world  forming  some  combination  will  deal  with  the  offending 
nation  as  the  police  deal  with  the  burglar.  No  question  of  bellig- 
erent rights  can  then  arise. 

This  day  may  not  be  so  far  distant  as  we  now  think,  for  the 
world  war  is  largely  changing  the  mental  outlook  of  vast  i 
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of  people.  America  will  doubtless  imh  to  take  part  in  aome  great 
movement  which,  by  creating  a  better  world  system,  will  eliminate 
the  old  differences  and  dai^ers  to  the  peaceful  neutral  and  will  lead 
to  a  new  "  Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  guaranteed  not  by  phrases  without 
force,  but  by  the  trusteeship  of  the  sea  power  of  the  great  enli|^t- 
ened  democracies  of  the  future. 

It  is,  perhaps,  such  a  "  Freedom  of  the  Seas"  that  the  Freadent 
of  the  United  States  had  in  his  mind  in  bis  eloquent  address  to  the 
Senate  on  a  League  of  Peace  designed  to  create  a  new  and  abetter 
international  condition. 

The  United  States  will  be  forced  by  circumstances  out  of  its 
supposed  isolation  and  must  take  active  part  with  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  in  establishing  the  world's  destiny.  Some  arrai^ement 
with  the  democracies  of  France,  Great  Britain  and,  peihaps,  Russia 
for  the  Battlement  of  the  innumerable  international  disputes  grow- 
ing out  of  trade  rivalries  and  undeveloped  territory  must  be  made. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  immediate  future.  Some  trusteeship  of  land 
and  sea  power,  for  the  promotion  of  peaceful  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  must  ultiniately  be  found,  as  existing  law  does 
not  and  cannot  furnish  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  future  con- 
troversies; such  a  combination  or  super-alliance  must  busy  itself 
with  the  formulation  of  a  pohcy.  This  policy  must  include  tiie 
Tec<^nition  of  the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  involved  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  proper  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Open 
Door  in  the  East  and  elsewhere  among  economically  and  politically 
inferior  people.  The  attempt  made  by  European  powers  after 
1815,  which  resulted  so  unfortunately  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  must 
be  renewed  on  a  broader,  sounder  basis.  In  such  an  arrangement, 
America  must  willingly,  and  for  the  protection  of  its  own  interests, 
play  a  great,  if  not  a  predominant,  part. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  talked  about  by  a  great  many 
people,  mainly  by  the  people  who  apolc^zed  for  making  the  land 
free  for  spoliation  and  assassination.  The  gentle  Prussians  who 
so  amiably  shoot  civilians  right  and  left  in  France  and  Belgium  and 
who  deport  women  are  quite  given  to  talking  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  of  arraigning  so-called  British  navalism.  Of  course,  these 
ailments  do  not  carry  great  weight.  What  the  German  advocates 
really  object  to  is  the  great  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  and 
ttiey  will  object  still  more  when  our  own  naval  power,  pretty  effec- 
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tive  in  its  own  way,  is  added,  fuid  takes  upon  itself  the  task  of  re- 
straining a  great  war-mad  autocracy  which,  if  left  free  on  the  sea  to 
obtain  needful  supplies  from  the  neutral  world,  would  after  half 
a  century  of  preparation  have  been  able  to  exterminate  sU  the 
populations  that  they  did  not  like  and  thus  Prusaiaaize  the  world. 
That  is  what  they  meant  by  a  free  sea — one  upon  which  their 
plafls  cannot  be  frustrated. 

And  so,  indeed,  they  might  have  carried  out  to  completion  their 
procedure  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  if  their  idea  of  a  free 
sea,  a  sea  on  which  maritime  powers  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  could  not  possibly  act  effectively,  had  been  the  law.  Fortu- 
nately, it  was  not  the  law.  Men  have  decreed  a  long  time  since  that 
warmight  be  carried  on  upon  the  sea  as  upon  the  land,  and  BO,  indeed, 
it  has  been;and  if  there  be  any  real  Americansremaining  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  the  spectre  of  British  navalism,  bo  fostered  by  the 
German  propaganda,  means  anything,  I  would  hke  them  to  judge  the 
matter  intelligently,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  prize  court  decisions, 
but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  history. 

On  two  great  occasions  in  the  fast  hundred  years  or  so,  British 
navalism  has  saved  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  first  place 
from  the  domination  of  Napoleon.  In  many  respects  I  sympathize 
with  the  aspirations  with  which  Napoleon  b^;an  on  tiia  career, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  wherever  the  espies  went  he  carried 
his  great  code.  But,  as  Seeley  says,  after  1807  the  aepirations  of 
the  revolution  were  satished  in  France,  they  had  run  their  natural 
limit  in  Europe,  and  Napoleon's  ambitious  had  become  personal  and 
selfish.  Then  it  was  that  British  navalism  prevented  a  despotism 
that  ni:^t  have  crushed  out  national  life  in  Europe.  Again,  history 
seemingly  repeatii^  itself,  it  was  the  great  British  fleet — I  happened 
to  see  it  in  the  Channel,  I  remember,  in  late  July,  1914,  drawn  up 
there  as  it  were,  almost  by  a  miraculous  accident — that  saved 
England  and,  in  fact,  civiliaation,  from  the  monster  system  that  so 
ruthlessly  destroyed  Serbia,  Monten^ro  and  Belgium,  and  is  in 
the  process  of  bUghting  and  destroying  everything  that  the  human 
mind  and  human  soul  has  heretofore  held  dear. 

Now,  as  to  the  future.  If  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  the  great  sea  power  in  the  hands  of  one  nation,  even  though 
history  indicates  that  that  nation  on  the  whole  has  carried  out  its 
trusteeship  well  and  in  accordance  with  freedom  ^d  t^e  betterment 
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of  mankind,  then  indeed  we  must  change  the  whole  world  system. 
Instead  of  nations  being  isolated  unite,  we  will  have  to  have  a  com- 
bination of  nations. 

I  have  advocated  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  although  I  am 
in  no  degree  an  "Anglomaniac,"  an  understanding — call  it  a  com- 
bination if  you  wish — it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  enter  into 
a  formal  alliance — between  the  English-speaking  democracies  of 
the  world  who  have  such  similar  institutions  and  a  common  language, 
although  the  latter  is  sometimes  a  disadvant^e,  because  they  can 
read  each  other's  newspapers  which  often  creates  irritation — 
people  who  look  to  the  same  common  law  while  their  lawyeis  talk 
in  the  jargon  of  Blackstone  and  have  the  same  fundamental  pos- 
tulates of  liberty,  right  and  decency.  Today  this  is  about  to  be 
realized,  although  a  year  or  two  ago  it  might  have  seemed  an 
almost  hopeless  aspiration. 

Today  the  English-speaking  commonwealths  and  the  French  re- 
publics drawing  to  themselves  the  other  democracies  of  the  worid, 
just  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron  filings,  must  stand  together  and 
may  in  time  create  something  in  the  nature,  to  use  a  much-abused 
and  perhaps  misleading  term,  of  a  super-state,  which  super-state  can 
act  as  the  interpreter  of  those  common  aspirations  for  peace  and 
justice  of  the  world;  and  then  the  freedom  of  the  sea  will  mean  that 
kind  of  freedom  which  we  enjoy  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  in 
the  streets  of  New  York,  that  freedom  which  a  regulated  community 
maintuns  because  the  police  are  there  to  repress  by  law,  without 
hatred  but  with  the  maximum  of  celerity  and  effectiveness,  those  who 
would  break  the  law ;  the  great  Anglo-French-American  combination, 
commanding  the  spiritual  and  material  forces  of  those  nations, 
would  insure  a  freedom  of  the  sea  which  would  mean  a  free  sea  for  all 
who  wished  to  travel  and  trade  thereon,  but  when  any  nation  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  the  orderly  life  of  other  communities,  it 
would  have  to  reckon  with  that  great  democratic  force,  which  would 
try  it  and  finding  it  wanting  would  suppress  not  its  freedom,  but  its 
lawlessness. 

That  may  be  something  of  a  prophecy,  but  today  we  have 
ceased  from  a  miserable,  pusillanimous  neutrality  tl^t  seemed 
immoral  and  that  was  rapidly  becoming  dangerous  for  our  future; 
we  have  stepped  out  from  a  selfish  isolation  into  cooperation  with 
the  great  progressive  forces  of  the  world;  there  is  now  every  reason 
^  believe  that  we  will  tend  to  realise  the  dream  of  old-time  idealists 
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and  philoBophere  and  create  a  new  order  out  of  which  minor  inci- 
dents,  such  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  will  naturally  flow  to  aid  man- 
kind in  his  efforts  for  the  only  real  peace,  that  which  is  based  upon 
law  and  justice. 

When  we  abandoned  neutraUty,  we  struck  a  great  blow  for  the 
existence  of  law,  not  any  particular  law,  but  all  law.  We  did  not 
haggle  about  rules  that  lawyers  had  made  as  to  ultimate  destination 
and  continuous  voyage;  the  lawyers  could  wrangle  about  that  for" 
ever.  In  the  Civil  War  we  took  one  view  because  it  was  to  our 
interest  and  we  suatained  it  by  the  action  of  lawyers  before  an  arbi- 
tration board;  we  might  do  it  again  if  proper  counsel  was  retained. 
We  recently  took  another  view  as  to  our  relations  as  neutrals  becausei 
our  interest  dictated  somethii^  different.  We  did  not  do  it  with 
any  real  heart  in  it.  We  did  not  mean  to  fight  over  it.  There  was 
no  neceedty  for  doing  so.  We  distinguished  between  mere  rights 
that  could  be  paid  for  in  money  and  adjusted  by  a  court,  and  the 
Bacred  r^hts  of  human  life;  those  rights  which  ordinary  people  call 
"God-given  rights"  and  scientists  call  by  some' other  name  but 
which  means  exactiy  the  same  thing. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS> 

Bt  Chandleb  p.  Andebson, 
New  York. 

In  this  discussion  "the  freedom  of  the  seas"  will  be  considered 
in  relation  to  the  general  subject  of  "America's  obligations  as  the 
defender  of  international  right,"  and  will  be  treated  as  relating  to 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  while  a  neutral  in  the  present 
war,  to  defend  international  right  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  although  the  phrase  "  freedom 
of  the  seas"  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  discussions  relating  to 
the  essential  conditions  for  an  enduring  peace,  there  has  been  no 
controversy  in  recent  years  about  the  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of 
peace.  Under  peace  conditions  in  modem  times  all  the  waters  of 
the  earth,  which,  by  reason  of  their  geographical  situation,  can 
properly  be  regarded  as  parte  of  the  high  seas,  have  been  free  to 

>  Prepared  before  tb«  United  States  ^ntei^  tb^  war, 
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the  mercantile  marine  of  all  nations  without  discrimination  ot 
preference,  and  without  restraint  except  i^ainst  acts  which,  by 
imiversal  custom  and  consent,  are  prohibited  as  unlawful. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  phrase  "the  freedom  of 
the  seas  in  time  of  war"  is  self-contradictory.  In  time  of  war  the 
almost  unlimited  freedom  of  the  seas  enjoyed  in  time  of  peace  is 
subjected  to  certain  theoretically  well-defined  and  universally 
recognised  limitations  and  restraints.  In  so  far  as  the  vees^  of 
belligerents  are  concerned,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  ceases  to  be  a 
question  of  the  right  of  law  and  becomes  a  question  of  the  right  of 
the  atroi^est,  subject  always  to  the  overruling  restraint  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  civilization;  and  in  so  far  as  neutrals  are 
concerned,  their  rights  under  peace  conditions  are  seriously  impaired 
in  war  time  by  the  r^hts  conferred  upon  belligerents  under  the  laws 
of  war,  which  impose  extensive  limitations  upon  neutral  commerce 
and  communications  wit^  the  enemy. 

The  freedom  of  the  seas  for  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  therefore, 
means,  from  the  belligerents'  point  of  view,  nothing  more  than  the 
freedom  permitted  under  the  Umitatioos.  imposed  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  belligerent  rights,  and  conversely  from  the  neutrab'  point 
of  view,  it  means  immunity  from  beUigerent  interference  beyond 
the  limits  which  the  rights  of  neutrals  imposed  upon  the  enforcement 
of  the  rights  of  beUigerents. 

It  is  well  to  bear  inmind  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  neutrals 
are  not  superior  to  or  more  privileged  than  the  rights  and  interests  of 
belligerents.  Judging  by  experience  in  the  present  war,  neutrals 
may  expect  to  be  treated  by  belligerents  with  no  greater  degree  of 
consideration  than  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 
The  policy  which  the  United  States  has  so  long  and  consistently 
urged  of  making  private  property,  except  contraband,  immune 
from  capture  at  sea,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is 
now  evident  that  the  exception  of  contraband  would  destroy  the 
importance  of  this  policy  since  practically  everything  destined  to  an 
enemy  country  is  liable  to  be  classed  as  contraband  under  the  mod- 
em method  of  organizing  the  entire  resources  of  a  nation  for  war 
purposes.  So  long  as  sea  power  is  unequally  distributed  among 
nations,  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  a  settlement  of  this  problem 
by  international  agreement.  The  only  certain  way  of  regulating 
tb^  freedom  of  the  seas  in  the  interest  of  neutrals  in  time  ?f  wfif 
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would  be  by  replacing  national  sea  power  by  international  sea  power, 
and  that  involves  the  question  of  disarmament  and  intemationa! 
police,  which  looks  to  the  prevention  of  war  rather  than  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  in  time  of  war,  and  therefore  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  . 
present  discussion. 

In  the  present  war,  in  addition  to  the  familiar  questions  affect- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  seas  arising  from  the  law  of  blockade  and  of 
contraband,  involving  the  right  of  seizure  and  incidentally  the  right 
of  visit  fmd  search,  and  interference  with  the  mails,  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Declaration  of  Paris  and  the  establishment  of  war  zones, 
the  Uoited  States  has  also  been  concerned  with  the  novel  questions 
ariaiag  from  the  use  of  submarines  as  conmierce  destroyers,  and  the 
special  regulations  for  immunity  from  seizure  and  condemnation 
adopted  in  the  treaties  of  1795  and  1799,  as  revived  by  the  treaty  of 
.  1828  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  the  obligatioos  of 
which  have  since  been  accepted  as  binding  upon  the  German 
Empire. 

Apart  from  the  laws  invoked  against  the  use  of  submarines  as 
commerce  destroyers,  none  of  these  laws  and  regulations  is,  strictly 
speaking,  based  on  fundamental  principles,  but  in  each  case  they 
represent  a  compromise  between  neutral  and  belligerent  interests  as 
sanctioned  by  international  custom  and  ^reement.  The  inevitable 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  neutrals  and  belligerents  neceesarily 
leads  to  differences  of  opinion  as  to  their  respective  rights  under 
these  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  rights  of  each  class  are  unceas- 
ingly threatened  with  encroachment  and  impairment  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  other. 

In  BO  far  as  this  conflict  of  interest  is  confined  merely  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  recognized  laws  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaty  stipulations,  and  so  long  as  the  conduct  of  bellig- 
erents is  admitted  to  be  controlled  by  the  obligations  of  inter- 
national law  and  agreements,  the  questions  of  difference  can  readily 
be  dealt  with  by  the  usual  methods  of  diplomatic  discussion  and 
international  investigation  and  arbitration. 

In  accordance  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  general  and  special  arbitration  treaties,  ques- 
tions of  a  legal  nature,  which  do  not  involve  vital  interests  or 
national  honor,  and  which  cannot  be  settled  by  diplomacy,  must  be 
referred  to  arbitration;  and  by  virtue  of  a  series  of  treaties  for  the 
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advancement  of  pe&oe,  which  practicsUy  all  of  the  principal  belUg- 
erente  except  the  Central  Powers  entered  into  with  the  United 
States  shorUy  after  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  diBputes  ahaing 
between  them  of  every  nature  whatsoever  shall,  when  diplomatic 
methods  of  adjustment  have  failed,  be  submitted  for  investigation 
and  report  to  a  permanent  international  commisBion,  postponing 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  meanwhile  for  at  least  a  year. 

So  far  as  these  queetions  are  concerned,  therefore,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  the  defender  of  international  right  was 
clearly  defined  and  could  easily  be  fulfilled. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  interference  with  neutral  rights 
on  the  high  seas  has  not  been  confined  in  all  cases  to  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  the  adjustment,  within  l^al  limitations,  of  the  conflicting 
interests  of  belligerents  and  neutrals.  There  have  been  frequent 
occasions  when  the  hmitations  of  international  law  and  the  obliga-  . 
tton  of  treaties  have  been-  deliberately  and  admittedly  disregarded 
and  violated. 

Where  these  acts  of  lawlessness  were  no  more  than  breaches 
of  international  good  faith,  even  when  th^  amounted  to  the  viola- 
tion of  conventional  or  customary  law,  they  might  still  be  dealt 
with  by  diplomacy  when  pecuniary  compensation  would  repair  the 
resulting  damages,  or  by  the  adoption  of  measures  of  reti^tioa  or 
the  imposition  of  such  penalties  as  non-intercourse  and  lose  of  credit 
among  reputable  nations.  But  where  these  acts  of  lawlessness 
extended  into  the  realm  of  barbarity  violating  the  fundamental 
laws  of  humanity  and  civilization,  what  then  was  the  obligation  of 
the  United  States  as  the  defender  of  international  right? 

Although,  as  above  stated,  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  respective  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  the  freedom  of 
the  seas  are  founded  on  consent,  rather  than  on  principle,  neverthe- 
less, no  rights  can  be  admitted  and  no  practices  can  be  tolerated 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civihza- 
tion,  upon  which  all  international  law  is  founded,  and  this  is  a 
limitation  which  depends  for  its  enforcement  not  upon  any  pro- 
ceedings of  international  diplomacy  or  arbitration,  but  upon  the 
force  which  humanity  and  civilization  are  prepared  to  exert  for 
their  own  salvation. 

The  choice  is  between  the  preservation  and  the  degradation  of 
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American  standards,  and  on  that  question,  just  as  in  this  war,  no 
American  can  remain  neutral. 

This  brings  up  for  consideration  one  specific  point  which  I 
wish  to  discuss  on  the  general  subject  ol  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  while  a  neutral  in  the  present  war  as  the  defender  of  inter- 
national right  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

A  pertinent  question  is  the  extent  of  our  own  responsibility  for 
the  failure  of  the  belligerent  nations  to  govern  their  conduct  toward 
each  other  during  this  war  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
international  law.  This  is  a  question  to  which  the  American  people, 
as  neutrals,  seem  to  have  given  but  little  thought. 

Obviously  we  are  not  without  res[>onsibiUty  for  the  conduct  of 
the  belligerent  nations  toward  ourselves,  and  that  is  generally 
recognized,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  lightly  assumed  that  our 
neutraUty  did  not  require  or  permit  ub  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
treatment  by  belligerents  of  each  other,  or  of  other  neutrals,  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  international  law  should  be  observed  rested 
{Himarily  with  the  belligerent  nations. 

The  question  of  what  could  or  should  have  been  done,  more 
than  has  been  done  by  our  government,  to  compel  the  obeervance 
(A  international  law  by  belligerents  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  and  with  ourselves  and  with  other  neutral  nations,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  governmental  policy  involving  pohtical  considerations  and 
legislative  and  executive  action  which  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
discuss  here.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that 
every  neutral  nation,  and  especially  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
nation  in  the  present  war,  was  not  less,  and  perhaps  even  more, 
interested  than  the  belligerents  themselves  in  requiring  that  nations 
at  war  shall  treat  not  merely  neutral  nations,  but  enemy  nations  as 
well,  in  accordance  with  the  approved  practices  and  usages  of 
international  law  in  time  of  war. 

This  doctrine  of  neutral  responsibility  was  expounded  by 
Senator  Root  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  International  I*w  in  December,  1915, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

International  laws  violated  with  impunity  must  Boon  cease  to  exist,  and  every 
state  has  a  direct  interest  in  preventing  those  violations  which,  if  pennitted  to 
continue,  wonld  deatroy  the  law.    Wherever  in  the  world,  the  laws  which  should 
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protect  the  independence  of  nations,  the  Inriolability  of  their  territoi;,  tbe  UtiM 
and  property  of  their  oitixena,  ate  violated,  all  other  nations  have  a  right  to  protest 
against  the  breaking  down  of  tlie  law.  Such  a  protest  would  not  be  an  intor- 
ference  in  the  quarrels  of  others.  It  would  be  an  assertioD  of  the  protesting 
nations'  own  right  against  the  injury  done  to  it  by  tbe  destruction  ot  the  law  upon 
which  it  relies  for  its  peace  and  seourity.  What  would  follow  such  a  proteet  must 
in  eaoh  case  depend  upon  the  protesting  nation's  own  judgment  aa  to  policy,  upon 
the  feeling  of  ite  people  and  the  wisdom  of  its  goTeming  body.  Whatevei  it  does, 
if  it  doee  anything,  will  be  done  not  as  a  stranger  to  a  dispute  or  as  an  iatennediary 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  but  in  its  own  right  for  the  prot«otioa  of  its  own  interest. 

Applying  this  doctrine  to  the  freedom  of  the  aeas,  the  United 
States  haa  been  brought  into  contact  at  several  points  with  law- 
lessness on  the  seas  in  this  war  in  a  way  which  from  the  beginning 
threatened  serious  consequences,  and  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
German  method  of  submarine  Warfare  against  commercial  veesela. 
This  policy  was  adopted  avowedly  aa  a  measure  of  reprisal,  and  its 
justification  has  been  attempted  solely  on  that  ground.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  ground  of  justification  would  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary if  the  retaliatory  measure  did  not  in  itself  violate  the  law. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  law  of  reprisal  further  than  to  point 
out  that  it  imposes  certain  limitations  which  must  be  insiated  upon 
to  give  it  the  character  of  a  law.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  nowhere 
in  our  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Germany  on  this  subject 
has  the  German  government  denied  the  assertions  in  the  notes  of 
the  United  States  that  the  German  method  of  submarine  warfare 
is  contrary  to  the  rules,  practices  and  spirit  of  modem  warfare, 
and  a  departure  from  1^  naval  codes  of  all  nations,  including  its 
own. 

In  denouncing  Germany's  retaliatory  measures,  the  United 
States  government  did  not  base  its  objections  on  the  technical 
ground  that  the  war  measures  of  the  Allies  did  not  furnish  just 
cause  for  retaliation.  The  reason  assigned  was  that  the  German 
measures  of  reprisal  violated  the  requirements  of  international  law. 
If  they  had  not  been  illegal,  or  if,  in  spite  of  their  illegality,  they 
could  have  been  justified  by  describing  them  as  reprisals,  our  gov- 
emment  would  have  had  no  legal  ground  for  complaint.  Neutrals 
on  merchant  ships  of  beUigerenta  have  no  higher  or  di^erent  right 
to  protection  than  enemy  non-combatants  on  such  ships.  If, 
therefore,  the  methods  employed  by  Germany  for  the  destruction 
of  non-combatants  on  enemy  merchant  vessels  bad  not  been  pro- 
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hibited  as  unlawful  even  between  belligerente,  our  f^vetnment 
would  have  had  to  acquiesce  in  Germany's  suggestion  that  American 
citizena  be  warned  that  they  traveled  on  belligerent  vesselH  at  their 
own  risk.  The  government  of  the  United  States  took  the  compre- 
hensive ground  that  by  reason  of  the  inherent  unfitness  of  sub- 
marines for  use  as  conmierce  destroyers,  they  could  not  be  used  for 
that  purpose  without  violating  not  only  the  universally  accepted 
rules  of  international  law,  but  the  underlying  principles  of  humanity 
as  well,  and,  therefore,  refused  to  reoognise  any  justification  for  such 
lawlessness  in  the  guise  of  retaliatory  measures.  As  stated  in  the 
American  note  to  Germany  of  May  13,  following  the  destruction 
of  the  Ltwtfaima: 

the  Dbjnction  to  tbeir  {Germany'B]  praeent  method  of  Attack  gainst  tbe  trade  of 
their  eDemies  lies  in  the  pnctical  impooaibility  of  •mplojrinK  subm&rinefe  in  the 
deBtruotion  of  commerce  without  diaregudiag  thoM  nilee  of  fainieea,  reaaon, 
justice,  Hid  humanity,  which  all  modem  opinion  legarda  as  imperative.  It  u 
practically  imposaible  for  the  officers  of  a  submarine  to  visit  a  merohantman  at 
ses  and  examine  her  papers  and  cargo.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
make  a  price  of  her;  and,  if  they  cannot  put  a  prize  crew  on  board  of  her,  they 
cannot  sink  her  without  leaving  her  erew  and  all  on  board  of  her  to  the  mercy  of 
the  sea  in  ber  small  ^ata.  These  facto  it  is  miderstood  the  imperial  German 
govwnmant  frankly  admit.  We  are  informed  that  in  the  instance  of  which  we 
have  spoken  time  enough  for  even  that  poor  measure  of  safety  was  not  given,  and 
in  at  least  two  of  the  cases  cited  not  so  much  as  a  warning  was  received.  Mani- 
festly Bubmarinea  cannot  be  uaed  against  merchantmen,  as  tbe  last  few  weeks 
have  shown,  without  an  inevitable  violation  of  many  saored  piinciplef  of  justice 
and  bunumity. 

In  that  statement  of  the  law,  the  United  States,  although  speak- 
ing only  for  American  interests,  made  it  clear  that  the  destruction 
of  enemy  non-combatants  on  belligerent  merchant  ships  was  just 
as  unlawful  as  the  destruction  of  neutral  passengers  on  those  ships. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  destruction  of  American  citisens  on  , 
belligerent  merchant  ships  in  consequence  of  German  submarine 
warfare  against  British  commerce  brought  the  United  States  face  to 
face  with  serious  responsibiUties  imposed  upon  it  by  reason  of  a 
violation  of  the  obligations  which  international  law  imposes  upon 
belligerents  in  their  treatment  of  each  other. 

But  this  destruction  of  American  lives  was  not  the  -only  evil 
consequence  affecting  the  United  States  which  grew  out  of  this 
lawless  method  of  attack  by  one  belligerent  upon  another.    Having 
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drawn  the  United  Ststen  into  contact  with  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  belligerents,  Germany  promptly  seized  upon  this  situation  as 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  imposing  upon  the  TJnited  States  the 
entire  reaponsibility  for  its  solution. 

An  examination  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  will  ahow 
that  Germany  offered  to  abandon  her  submarine  warfare  t^;ainst 
commerce  if  Great  Britain  would  abandon  her  blockade. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  disputed  the 
validity  of  this  blockade  in  some  of  its  aspects,  and  demanded 
ite  abatement,  but  without  success.  Germany  admitted  frankly 
that  the  question  of  the  observance  or  non-obs«:vance  by  the  United 
States  of  this  blockade  was  a  question  to  be  dealt  with  solely  be-  ' 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This  was  distinctly 
stated-ill  the  German  note  of  February  15, 1915,  as  follows: 

The  Germaii  goTenuDeat  have  ^ven  due  recognitioii  to  the  fact  that  as  a 
matter  of  form  the  exercise  of  ri^ts  and  the  toleration  of  wrong  on  the  part  of 
neutrala  ii  Umited  by  their  pleasure  alone  and  inTolves  no  formal  breach  of  neu- 
tralitj. 

But,  although  as  here  admitted  the  German  government  was 
not  justified  in  holding  that  the  neutral  nations  Iq  submitting  to  an 
interruption  of  their  trade  with  Germany  were  unneutral  or  un- 
friendly, and  although  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  not  the  rights  of 
Germany,  were  being  interfered  with,  for  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  law  of  blockade  are  imposed  in  the  interest  of  neutrals  and 
not  of  the  blockaded  enemy,  nevertheless  Germany  proceeded  to 
call  the  neutrals  to  account  for  acquiescing  in  the  blockade  and 
assigned  this  interruption  of  neutral  trade  with  Germany  as  the 
justification  for  the  German  reprisala  against  the  Allies. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  of  Germany's  attitude 
toward  neutrals  in  this  controversy,  it  is  evident  that  Germany's 
measures  of  reprisal  were  in  effect  reprisals  against  neutrals  for 
acquiescing  in  Great  Britain's  interruption  of  neutral  trade  with 
Germany,  altliough,  as  stated  above,  the  German  government  itself 
has  admitted  that  neutrals  are  under  no  obligation  to  eng^e  in 
trade  with  Germany,  and  that  they  may  acquiesce  in  its  discon- 
tintiance  without  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

Yet  the  German  government  in  its  diplomatic  correspondence 
with  the  United  States  has  frequently  asserted  that  its  chief  purpose 
in  using  submarines  as  commerce  destroyers  was  to  maintain  the 
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freedom  of  the  seas,  and  this  aasertioD  has  been  put  forward  ostensi- 
bly on  the  basis  of  protecting  neutral  rights. 

Obviously  Germany  could  not  have  expected  that  its  ruthless 
submarine  warfare  against  commerce,  involving  the  destruction  of 
neutral  lives  and  property,  would  serve  as  an  inducement  to  the 
neutrals  to  renew  their  trade  with  Germany. 

Germ&ny's  real  portion  was  that  if  Great  Britain  was  unwilling 
to  agree  to  abandon  the  blockade,  the  United  States  cotild  not 
object  to  Germany's  measures  ot  reprisal  without  first  bringing 
effective  pressure  to  bear  upon  Great  Britain  to  abandon  the  block- 
ade. In  other  words,  that  objections  to  ill^al  measures  of  reprisal 
could  not  be  urged  by  a  neutral  government  which  had  submitted 
to  the  alleged  illegal  acts  in  consequence  of  which  the  measures  of 
reprisal  were  adopted. 

The  stoppage  in  our  trade  in  war  supplies  for  the  Allies  has 
been  the  chief  purpose  of  German  diplomacy  in  this  country  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  British  blockade  shutting  out  all 
supplies  from  Germany,  and  that  purpose  has  been  their  guiding 
star  in  their  controversy  with  us  about  submarine  warfare. 

The  plan  was  simple  and  adroit.  If  it  could  be  made  to  appear 
that  Great  Britain's  blockade  was  the  responsible  cause  of  Ger- 
many's submarine  warfare,  then,  in  order  to  settle  that  question,  it 
might  be  possible  to  arouse  the  United  States  to  resentment  a^inst 
the  British  blockade,  which  the  United  States  had  characterized  as 
lUilawful.  It  was  anticipated  that  Great  Britain  would  refuse  to 
abandon  the  blockade,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  refusal  by  Great 
Britain  to  do  this  would  result  in  the  adoption  by  the  United  States 
of  an  embargo  against  the  exportation  of  war  munitions  to  the  Allies, 
which  was  the  result  chiefly  desired  by  Germany. 

This  plan  failed,  but  the  purpose  underlying  it  persisted,  and 
the  outcome  serves  to  show  how  easily  and  how  deeply  the  rights  of 
a  neutral  nation  may  be  affected  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of 
the  rules  of  international  law  by  belligerents  in  their  treatment  of 
each  other. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  consider  Germany's  suggestion  that  submarine 
warfare  on  commerce  should  be  contingent  upon  securing  relief 
from  British  interference  with  neutral  trade  with  Germany,  and 
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that  when  this  Buggestion  was  renewed  in  the  Sussex  correepondenoe 
the  final  reply  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  that: 
it  oumot  for  a  momeDtentertftin,  much  kM  discuM,  a  auggeBtion  that  reopect  by 
Gennan  naval  authoiitin  for  the  righta  erf  dtiwna  of  the  United  StatM  upon  tha 
high  seas  should  in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest  Aoffve  be  made  oontingeut  iqwn  ttw 
conduct  of  any  other  govermnent  a&ecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  oon-com- 
batante.    Responsibility  in  such  mattera  is  ain^,  not  joint;  absolute,  not  relatm. 

Germany  made  no  reply  at  that  time,  and  by  reason  of  their 
inaction  gained  the  credit  for  acquiescence.  It  now  appears  that 
they  were  waiting  only  because  delay  b^  suited  their  convenience. 
The  German  Chancellor  said  in  March  of  last  year  that  "when  the 
most  rutiiless  methods  are  considered  as  best  calculated  to  lead  to 
victory,  then  they  must  be  employed,"  but  they  were  not  ready 
then — ^they  were  merely  bidii^  their  time — and  it  was  nQt  until 
January  of  this  year  that  they  considered  that  the  time  had  come. 
All  this  was  frankly  stated  by  the  German  Chancellor  when  on 
January  31,  he  officially  announced  that  the  moment  for  Wuch 
they  hod  been  waiting  to  renew  ruthless  submarine  warfare  bad  at 
last  arrived.     He  said: 

I^st  autumn  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe^  but  today  the  a 
with  the  greatest  prospect  of  BuoaoHa,  we  can  undertake  t 
must,  therefore,  not  wait  any  longer.    Where  has  there  been  a  ohange7 

In  the  first  place,  the  most  important  fact  of  all  is  that  the  number  of  our 
oubmarines  has  been  very  ooosiderably  increased  as  compared  with  last  spring, 
and  thereby  a  finn  basis  has  been  created  for  succav. 

And  further : 
The  military  aituation,  as  a  whole,  pennits  us  to  accept  all  consequences  iriiich  an 
unresbided  U-boat  war  may  bring  about,  and  as  this  U-boat  war  in  all  drcum- 
stanoea  is  the  means  to  injure  our  enemies  most  grieroualy,  it  must  be  begun. 

He  seems  to  have  made  the  German  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  sufficiently  clear. 

The  usages  and  customs  of  war  which  have  been  worked  out 
through  centuries  of  development,  and  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  war  represented  the  enUghtened  thought  of  civilization 
as  to  what  should  be  the  rights  and  duties  of  belligerents  toward 
each  other  and  toward  neutrals,  seem  to  have  been  baaed  for  the 
most  part  on  the  theory  that  war  is  a  game  which  must  be  played 
according  to  rules.  Moat  of  these  rules  have  been  wiped  out  by 
the  vastness  of  the  acale  on  which  a  war  involving  more  than  half 
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the  world  must  be  conducted,  and  by  the  destructivenees  and 
frightfulueas  of  the  methods  which  have  been  introduced,  producing 
an  upheaval  in  the  stability  of  things  very  like  a  tremendous  process 
of  nature  which  no  man-made  law  can  govern,  and  which  is  not 
amenable  to  the  principles  of  morality  or  humanity.  The  only 
restraining  influence  is  force  against  force. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  A  JUST  AND  DURABLE  PEACE 

Bt  Phiuf  Mabshall  Brown, 
Princetoa  TTntventity. 

To  talk  of  peace  in  times  of  peace  is  an  agreeable  form  of  specu- 
lation. To  talk  of  peace  in  times  of  war  is  a  solenm  obligation. 
There  must  be  preparedness  for  peace  as  well  as  for  war. 

Peace  propaganda  and  discussion  in  the  United  States,  while 
the  world  was  at  peace,  or  this  country  merely  a  neutral  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  at  war,  has  been  more  or  less  academic  and  un- 
profitable. Sentiment  has  played  a  larger  part  than  reason.  There 
have  always  been  earnest  souls  longing  for  peace — both  spiritual 
and  temporal.  The  horrors  of  war  have  accentuated  these  longingB. 
The  demand  for  the  prevention  of  war,  however,  haa  become  so 
fervid  as  to  be  hysterical.  The  cause  of  world-peace  has  been  dis- 
credited,  in  part,  by  irrational  denimciations  of  war,  or  ill-consid- 
ered proposals  for  its  eUmination. 

Now  we  are  at  war  we  should  have  a  clearer  mental  vision. 
War  is  a  marvelous  stimulus  to  thought.  It  demands  that  we  face 
honestly  the  great  reahties  of  existence.  It  does  not  allow  us  to 
linger  in  a  fool's  paradise.  It  compels  us  to  test  preconceived  theo- 
ries in  a  fiery  furnace.     They  must  undergo  "  ordeal  by  battle. " 

We  have  had  too  much  academic  discussion,  not  only  COQ- 
ceming  peace,  but  in  regard  to  almost  every  other  field  of  human 
interest.  In  law,  education,  sociology,  politics  and  religion,  we 
have  indulged  in  arguments,  subtle  distinctions,  and  intellectual 
refinements  that  have  obscured  the  most  elemental,  primal  truths. 
We  have  been  in  danger  of  losing  that  primitive  power— shared  by 
savages  and  children  ahke — the  power  of  distinguishing  between 
r^ht  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice.  We  have  ignored  the  pro- 
found truth  expressed  by  Montesquieu,  that:  "The  sentiment  of 
justice  was  created  in  man  before  reason  itself."  And  war  comes 
as  a  supreme  corrective  to  this  insidious  academic  anaemia.  It 
hurls  UB  into  the  center  of  the  stupendous  problems  of  the  world. 
We  are  no  longer  onlookers  and  critics.  The  question'of  worid- 
peace  is  now  our  own  practical  problem.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a 
7S 
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matter  for  academic  diacuseioD.  We  have  a  right  to  be  consulted 
and  to  be  heard.  We  are  bound  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the  final 
goal  of  all  this  horror  and  heroism. 

What,  then,  are  "the  elements  of  a  just  and  durable  peace?" 
The  very  phrasing  of  the  subject  is  in  iteelf  illuminating.  What  do 
we  mean  by  p&iceT  What  is  international  justice?  What  is 
dwable  in  human  affairs?  What  are  the  elements  that  guarantee 
peace,  justice  and  permanency  among  nations? 

First  of  alt,  we  should  recognize  that  peace  is  not  the  supreme 
aim  of  society.  Like  pleasure,  contentment,  character  and  virtue, 
peace  is  only  a  by-product.  It  is  a  result.  It  comes  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  alike  when  men  live  honestly  and  justly; 
when  they  have  fought  with  the  beasts  at  Ephesus,  and  conquered 
the  forces  of  evil.  Peace  comes  through  warfare  with  vice  and 
injustice.  The  supreme  aim  of  society  is  not  peace  itself,  but  the 
triumph  of  justice.  And  men  often  know  peace  only  when  they  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  fight  for  justice. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  infelicitous  than  the  choice  of 
the  name  of  "The  League  to  Enforce  Peace."  The  enforcement  of 
peace  would  be  as  abhorrent  as  it  would  be  futile.  The  idea  is  as 
offensive  as  the  so-called  "pacification"  of  peoples  by  the  armies  of 
tyrants  or  conquerors.  There  can  be  no  enforcement  of  peace,  no 
true  pacification  where  wrongs  remain  unavenged,  and  justice  does 
not  prevail.  The  true  aim  of  all  who  desire  peace  should  be,  not 
the  enforcement  of  peace,  but  the  enforcement  of  justice. 

Justice,  then,  being  the  final  goal  of  society,  how  is  it  to  be 
attained?  In  any  association  of  men  for  mutual  benefit,  the  first 
aim  is  to  determine  their  interests  and  rights.  They  then  seek  to 
find  the  most  effective  way  to  protect  their  rights. 

In  order  to  determine  rights,  it  is  essential  that  men  should 
share  common  conceptionB  of  rights  and  obligations.  They  must 
think  fundamentally  ahke.  In  order  to  protect  their  rights,  they 
must  have  a  direct  control  over  the  making  of  law,  its  interpretation 
and  enforcement.  Men  are  unwilling  to  abdicate  entirely  their 
rights  into  the  hands  of  any  absolute,  final  authority.  The  senti- 
ment of  justice  is,  indeed,  a  primitive  instinct.  Though  torrents  of 
blood  must  flow,  men  will  never  cravenly  surrender  the  cause  of 
justice  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

If  this  be  true  within  a  nation,  how  much  more  significant  is 
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this  eame  truth  within  the  community  of  nations!  We  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  rightful  aims  of  nationalism.  Why  do  men  group 
themselves  in  various  national  communities  if  jiot  for  the  pursuit  of 
justice?  Nations,  like  men,  demand  the  utmost  freedom  to  attain 
this  end  aloi^;  their -own  lines  of  preference^  la  not  the  world 
vastly  the  richer  through  the  intellectual,  political,  economic,  artis- 
tic, ethical  and  religious  contributions  of  free,  independent  nations? 
The  basis  of  international  peace  must  of  necessity  consist  in  the 
utmost  respect  for  the  right  of  nationB  to  the  fullest  amount  of 
freedom  required  by  their  [estimate  national  aspirations. 

How,  then,  are  international  rights  to  be  determined?  We 
ought  at  once  to  recognize  the  profotmdly  significant  fact  that  all 
nations  do  not  share  common  conceptions  of  rights  and  obhgations. 
It  is  lamentably  true,  as  Maximilian  Harden  has  pointed  out,  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  against  Germany  "because  they  do  not 
think  as  we  Germans  think. "  Before  we  may  attempt  to  determine 
the  simplest  rights  of  nations,  Germany,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
Nicaragua,  Spain,  Russia  and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
must  learn  to  think  aUke  in  fundamentals  concerning  right  and 
wrong,  privileges  and  duties,  justice  and  injustice.  Until  men  in 
free  democracies  are  permitted  to  indicate  clearljr  their  national 
preferences,  we  cannot  rightfully  pretend  even  to  draw  the  bound- 
aries of  nations  with  any  certainty  of  justice.  Witness  Poland, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  other  disembodied  na- 
tional spirits — ^not  to  fail  to  mention  Ireland. 

If  it  has  been  impossible  as  yet  to  determine  even  the  elemental 
rights  of  nations,  how  fantastic  it  seems  to  attempt  solemnly  to 
discuss  the  means  of  enforcing  their  rightsl  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  there  is  no  well-defined  body  of  international  right«  entitled 
to  protection.  There  are,  of  courae,  many  such  rights  consecrated 
by  usage,  judicial  decisions  and  treaties.  In  times  of  peace,  these 
rights  are  universally  reepected  and  automatically  enforced  by  the 
courts  or  the  executives  of  civilized  nations.  Diplomacy,  in  ordi-< 
nary  times,  pays  unostentatious  homage  to  these  rights.  There 
exist  facilities  for  international  justice  through  arbitration,  com-> 
misfiions  of  enquiry,  etc.,  though  these  agencies  need  to  be  perfected 
and  augmented.  It  still  remains  true,  however,  that,  until  the  basio 
rights  of  nations  are  clearly  determined  by  their  active,  intelligent, 

fflutuftl  consenti  it » toWy  to  talk  of  coercion.    Tbfsre  pan  be  no  just 
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coercion  of  men  or  of  nations  where  there  has  been  no  clear  defini- 
tion of  their  rights.  This  is  the  bed-rock  of  international  justice. 
This  is  the  sure  basis  of  international  peace;  rights  must  first  be 
determined  before  nations  may  be  subjected  to  restraint  by  inter- 
national police  or  leagues  of  nations. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  determination  of  the  righted  of 
nations  is  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement.  They  may  not  be  deter- 
mined arbitrarily  by  any  one  nation  or  by  any  group  of  powerful 
nations.  This  means,  in  concrete  terms,  that  the  victor  in  war 
must  take  care  that  he  does  not  impose  conditions  of  peace  which 
violate  the  essential  national  interests  of  the  vanquished.  Arbi- 
trary annexations  of  territory,  and  the  subjection  of  alien  pepplee 
fian  only  lead  to  other  wars.  Witness  the  criminal  wrongs  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  whose  baleful  effects  we  are  still  beholding  todayl 
The  utterly  vicious  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  which  hitherto 
has  dominated  and  devastated  Europe  must  definitely  be  aban- 
doned.   Enduring  peace  can  be  laid  on  no  such  shifting  foundations.' 

The  participation  of  the  United*  States  in  the  great  war  war- 
rants our  insisting  that  it  be  ended  in  accordance  with  sound  prin- 
ciples which  shall  guarantee  the  future  law  and  order  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  assume  direct  responsibility  for  all  the  compUcated 
adjustments  which  must  take  place  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  determine  clearly  in  our  own  minds,  and 
vigorously  to  support  those  principles  which  should  be  obeyed  in 
thfe  making  of  peace. 

These  principles  would  seem  to  be,  in  brief,  the  principles  of  na- 
tionalism, self-government  and  freedom  of  trade.  The  instinctive 
desire  of  men  to  group  together  in  accordance  with  their  distinct 
national  preferences,  whether  of  race,  language,  religion,  political 
traditions,  social  customs  or  economic  needs,  must  be  respected. 
This  is  fundamental.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the  archaic  prin- 
ciple of  balance  of  power.  If  men  object  that  certun  nations — 
Russia,  for  example — may  be  a  menace  because  of  their  size,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  greater  harm  has  already  come  through  the 
denial  of  nationalistic  aspirations.  Idealists,  as  well  as  statesmen, 
would  do  well  to  cease  their  opposition  to  the  just  claims  of  nation- 
alities. The  spirit  oi  nationalism  is  a  dynamic  force  which  may 
not  be  repressed  with  safety.  It  need  not  be  in  opposition  to  inter- 
nationalism, if  respected.    It  will  disrupt  the  world,  if  not  respected. 
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The  right  of  men  to  govern  themselvee  is  the  second  funda- 
mental principle  which  must  be  respected  in  order  to  encourage 
enduring  peace.  If  it  should  not  prove  feasible  in  every  instance 
to  resurrect  dismembered  states,  and  draw  anew  the  nkap  of  the 
world,  at  least  the  right  of  men  to  govern  themselves  in  autonomous 
communities  must  be  conceded.  Complete  independence,  though 
supremely  desirable,  is  not  an  absolute  sine  qua  non  of  nationalism. 
The  concession  of  autonomy  in  local  government,  in  Poland  or 
Ireland,  for  example,  as  in  Bavaria  or  Canada,  would  go  far  towards 
the  contentment  and  peace  of  nations. 

The  third  principle  which  should  be  observed,  is  that  of  free- 
dom <^  trade.  Tariff  fortresses  constitute  a  menace  a^  well  as 
standing  armies.  Economic  strangulation,  as  in  the  case  of  Serbia 
at  the  hands  of  Austria,  may  be  as  insidiously  effective  in  the  long 
run  as  open  warfare.  The  threat  of  the  Entente  Allies  to  continue 
an  economic  warfare  against  Germany  at  the  end  of  the  present 
conflict  should  be  viewed  with  alarm  by  all  friends  of  world-peace. 

Nations  will  be  compelled  some  day  to  come  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing concerning  the  exchange  of  products.  They  cannot  tol- 
erate cut-throat  competition.  In  many  cases,  such  as  Serbia  and 
Poland,  for  example,  freedom  of  trade  with  neighboring  countries 
would  be  a  necessary  corollary  to  their  right  to  exist  as  separate,  or 
autonomous  national  states.  One  dislikes  being  classified  as  a 
radical.  The  logic  of  the  situation,  however,  should  lead  us  to 
recognize  that  nations,  sooner  or  later,  must  not  merely  destroy 
their  economic  barriers;  they  must  also  come  to  definite  under- 
standings concerning  tha  very  basic  questions  of  production  and 
distribution.  They  caimot  abandon  protective  dikes  against  the 
flooding  of  their  markets  by  the  products  of  cheap  labor  unless  they 
first  reach  an  agreement  concerning  the  production  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  products.  If  this  understanding  is  not  realised, 
then  protectionist  wars  will  continue;  nations  will  suffer;  discon- 
tent will  ensue,  and  then  hate  and  war  itself.  There  is  a  danger,  of 
course,  of  giving  too  much  weight  to  the  influence  of  economic  fac- 
tors, in  history,  morals  and  politics.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  profound  significance  of  the  principle  of  regu- 
lated freedom  of  trade  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Most  of  ihe  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  have  placed  great 
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strees  on  the  so-oalled  absolute,  inherent,  fundamental  rights  of 
states.  Much  of  this  discussion — particularly  that  relating  to  the 
sovereignty  and  equality  of  nationB — seems  academic.  The  right 
of  a  nation  to  exist,  however,  is  the  basic  principle  of  international 
law.  But  this  does  not  imply  the  consecration  of  an  iniquitoiu 
abxtus  quo.  Certain  nations  built  up  in  flagrant  denial  of  the  rights 
of  nationalities — Austria-Hungary,  for  example — can  claim  no  abso- 
lute right  of  existence.  National  boundaries  in  many  instances 
must  be  completely  retraced  before  international  law  may  prop- 
erly be  invoked  in  defence  of  an  alleged  right  to  exist. 

The  object  of  a  great  war  like  the  present  should  be  an  endur- 
ing peace.  And  an  enduring  peace  catmot  be  foimd  unless  it  be 
based  on  sound  principles.  Such  principles  would  seem  in  the  main 
to  be:  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  nationalities;  the  right  to 
self-government;  and  regulated  freedom  of  trade.  If  warring 
nations  are  not  prepared. to  make  peace  in  a  spirit^  of  equity  and 
in  obedience  to  sound  principles,  they  must  inevitably  face  the 
necessity  of  future  wars.  In  such  an  event,  it  would  be  both  futile 
and  unpardonable  to  talk  of  perpetual  peace. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  essential  elements  of  a  just  and  dura- 
ble peace  would  seem  to  be  the  following: 

I  The  necessity  of  common  conceptions  of  righte  and  lAliga- 
tions,  of  justice  and  injustice  among  nations. 

II  The  dear  determination  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  notions 
in  accordance  with  the  prijiciples  of  nationalism,  self-government,  and 
freedom  of  trade. 

III  Thi  dear  determination  of  aU  the  other  right»  of  Tiations 
by  mutual  agreement, 

IV  There  shall  be  no  collective  coercion  of  nations  by  interna- 
tional police,  or  by  any  disguised  form  of  international  executive,  before 
their  rights  skaU  be  dearly  determined. 

V  The  protection  of  suck  rights  must  be  accorded  in  such  a  form 
that  there  shall  be  no  menace  to  the  freedom  of  men  to  pursue  their  legiti- 
mate national  ends. 

Havii^  faced  squarely  this  stupendous  problem  that  now  con- 
fronts the  United  States,  we  should  try  to  outline  our  immediate 
and  practical  duty  in  behalf  of  enduring  peace.  As  regards  the 
present  war,  we  ought  by  every  possible  agency  of  speech  and  press 
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to  make  perfectly  certain  tbat  the  United  States  does  not  become 
partner  in  any  peace  settlement  made  in  defiance  of  the  principles 
of  international  justice.  If  we  are  permitted  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  cause  of  international  law  and  order,  fre  must  be  permitted  also 
to  insist  that  the  final  goal  of  all  this  faacramental  sacrifice  shall  be 
iatonational  justice.  We  are  bound  to  oppose  with  all  our  might  a 
peace  imposed  on  the  vanquished  to  gratify  the  desire  for  revenge, 
for  territorial  aggrandisement  or  power.  May  we  not  consider  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  in  this  war  as  a  sacred  opportunity  to 
mediate  between  ancient  enmities,  and  to  ins|Hre  in  the  belligerents 
of  the  Old  World  confidence  in  new  invigorating  principles  of  world- 
peace?  May  we  not  through  the  horrors  of  war  thus  acoompUsh 
the  ideals  for  peace  which  we  had  vainly  hoped  to  accomplish  through 
peace? 

Considering  the  problem  of  a  just  peace  in  its  general  aspect, 
irrespective  of  the  present  war,  our  duty  would  seem  primarily  to 
be  that  of  helping  all  nations  to  understand  each  other.  They  must 
leam  to  sympathiae  and  think  alike  beforvthey  can  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  durable  peace.  This  is  a  gigantic  task  of  education  and 
conciliation.  The  agencies  for  this  conciliative  function  are  ouiny, 
however,  and  include,  especially,  interoatioual  conferences  at  The 
Hague  and  elsewhere  to  discuss  the  common  needs  and  rights  of 
nations.  They  include  the  various  international  unions  such  as 
the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, the  Bruseelfl  Office  of  Customs  Tariffs,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  and  the  Bureau  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

But  we  in  America  should  be  particularly  interested  in  the 
upbuilding  of  so  promising  an  agency  for  international  peace  as  the 
Fan-American  Union  at  Washington.  Admitting  the  supreme 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  world-peace,  we  can  at  least,  as  practical 
idealists,  turn  our  attention  to  the  immense  problem  of  bringing 
about  the  reign  of  justice  and  peace  on  this  hemisphere.  Let  us  try 
first  of  all  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between  the  twenty-one 
nations  of  this  portion  of  a  distracted  world.  Let  us  induce  them 
to  gather  together  to  discuss,  recommend,  and  to  legislate  in  r^ard 
to  their  common  interests.  Having  found  a  way  to  determine  their 
rights,  we  may  then  properly  proceed  with  the  other  difficult  task  of 
securing  the  most  effective  agencies  for  the  interpretation  and  the 
protection  of  such  rights.     We  have  in  the  Pan-American  Union  the 
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very  agency  for  bo  magnificent  a  work.  There  would  seem  to  exist 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  invigorating  that  institution, 
and  giving  it  such  increased  powers  of  investigation,  discussion,  rec- 
ommendation, and  even  of  legislation,  that  it  may  become  the  pro- 
totype of  that  greater  world  clearing  house  for  the  advancement  of 
the  mutual  interests,  the  rights  and  the  peace  of  nations  which  tdl 
men  desire.  ^ 

In  conclusion,  we  would  do  well  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  the 
realization  of  the  horrors  of  war  should  create  an  atmosphere  of 
hysteria  around  this  supreme  problem  of  international  justioe. 
Horrible  as  this  war  is,  it  must  not  prompt  us  to  recommend  expe- 
dients for  peace  which  might  involve  any  fundamental  denial  of 
justice.  We  must  remember  that  there  are  horrors  of  peace  as  well 
as  of  war.  Where  vice  and  wickedness  flourish,  where  injustice 
reigns  unrestrained,  it  is  criminal  to  insist  on  enduring  peace. 

Furthermore,  we  must  recognize  that,  humanly  speaking, 
nothing  is  permanent.  There  can  be  no  perpetual  peace.  It  may 
be  striven  for  only  through  eternal  conflict  with  wrong.  And  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  justice  between  nations,  men,  at  times,  must 
be  willing  and  eager  to  fight. 

By  an  extraOTdinary  paradox,  then,  war  itself  must  sometimes 
be  accepted  as  a  r^teous  and  an  easential  element  of  a  just  peace. 
Militarists,  pacifists  and  all  good  patriots  alike  should  fervently 
unite  in  the  firm  determination  that  so  grim  an  element  shall  not  ' 
have  been  employed  in  vain. 


THE  BASES  OF  A  JUST  AND  ENDURING  PEACE 

Bt  Franeun  H.  GiDDiNas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Columbia  Dnivereity,  Now  York. 

Peace  at  any  price  would  be  the  abject  surrender  of  justice 
and  the  abandonment  of  morality,  and  could  never  be  an  enduring 
peace.  Peace  at  any  price  means  the  surrender  of  civiliiation, 
liberty,  respon^bility  and  self-respect.  It  means  the  exchange  of 
a  freeman's  birthright  for  a  villain's  broth.  In  shame  and  humilia- 
tion we  have  to  take  an  inventory  of  those  individuals  in  our  popu- 
lation that  would  moke  such  surreoder  and  would  so  barter.    Bel»> 
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tively,  however,  they  are  not  numerouB  and  Dever  can  be.  They 
are  among  those  extreme  variates  from  human  normality,  which 
range  from  persons  of  low  intelligence  and  grotesque  criminality  at 
one  end  of  the  frequency  curve,  to  mad  geniuses  and  martyrs  at  the 
other  end.  All  such  variates,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  desirable  . 
and  the  undesirable,  get  crowded  to  the  wall  and  exterminated 
when  the  struggle  for  existence  is  really  severe,  but  when  life  ia  as 
soft  as  it  has  been  in  England  and  the  United  States  tor  fifty  or  more 
years  past,  they  are  able  to  live  and  to  propf^te.  Fortunately, 
they  have  never  controlled  public  policy  on  a  large  scale,  or  for  a 
long  time,  and  they  never  will  control  it.  Least  of  all  will  peace  at 
any  price  men  control.  The  normal  man  wants  peace  not  as  an 
end  but  as  a  means.  He  wants  peace  because  he  wants  to  feel  that 
his  wife  and  children  are  safe  while  he  does  his  day's  work.  He 
wants  peace  if  therewith  he  can  enjoy  liberty  and  a  good  conscieocej 
otherwise  he  wants  to  fight,  and  fight  he  will,  with  a  joy  pure  and 
undefiled.  This  is  not  mere  argument.  It  is  statistical  fact  which 
happens  to  fix  and  to  define  the  possibilities  of  enduring  peace. 
Variates  from  type  are  minorities,  normal  men  are  a  majority.  The 
normal  majority  will  not  accept  peace  at  any  price.  They  will 
fi^t.  For  the  purposes  of  peace  propaganda  that  hope  to  get 
somewhere  the  peace-at-any-price  man  is  obstructive. 

There  can  be  no  juat  and  no  enduring  peace  between  absolut- 
ism and  democracy. 

The  American  Revolution  was  not  taken  Beriously  in  the  throne 
rooms  of  continental  Europe.  A  desperately  impoverished  popu- 
lation of  less  than  three  million  souls,  dwelling  three  thousand  miles 
from  anywhere,  could  safely  be  let  alone  to  indulge  itself,  for  a  time, 
in  the  odd  conceits  of  republicanism.  The  experiment  would  prob- 
ably fail,  and,  if  it  did  not,  Europe  could  at  any  time  curb  its  power 
for  mischief. 

The  French  Revolution  was  another  matter.  That  upheaval 
sent  chills  down  royal  spines.  The  guillotine  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  was  near  enough  to  be  seen  and  heard  when  one  lay  awake 
in  the  night.  Also,  it  was  known  to  be  inexpensive,  making  no 
impossible  demands  upon  the  financial  resources  of  a  third  estate, 
and  was  understood  to  be  practical.  It  cut  off  two  Bourbon  heads 
of  the  first  class  and  plenty  of  others  only  less  respectable;  and 
yet,  and  this  was  the  worst  of  it,  its  operations  were  only  an  episode. 
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as  monarchic&l  BtateetDen  from  Westminster  to  Moscow  quite  well 
apprehended.  The  real  revolution  had  been  half  accomplished 
before  sensational  occurrencee  began;  it  proceeded  quietly  and 
waa  relentless. 

An  entire  people  had  awakened,  and  in  coming  to  conacioue- 
ness  of  itaelf  had  discovered  that  it  was  strong  enough  to  throw  off 
intolerable  burdens.  Then  it  found  a  way  to  put  forth  its  strength. 
Ancient  privileges  of  rank  and  class  that  had  been  looked  upon  as 
eternal  verities  of  the  constitution  were  not  merely  abolished;  they 
were  annihilated,  with  characteristic  French  thoroughness,  and  the 
ground  was  cleared  for  a  repubUcan  scheme  of  rights,  liberties  and 
laws. 

From  the  confiscation  of  the  properties  of  the  nobles  and  the 
church  in  1789  until  the  invasion  of  Belgium  in  1914  there  never 
was  an  hour  when,  so  far  as  the  human  mind  could  see,  any  derail- 
ing of  the  train  of  evente  which  was  headed  for  the  battle  of  the 
Mame,  would  have  been  possible. 

The  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  that  unless  the  revolution 
could  be  stopped  in  France  it  would  extend  throu^out  Europe 
and  sweep  all  the  dynasties  away  together.  Therefore,  they  at- 
tacked France.  T^at  attack  discovered  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
put  him  in  power. 

Bonaparte  knew  that  his  fortunes  must  be  built  upon  the 
substantial  results  of  the  revolution,  and  he  therefore,  in  setthng 
the  estate,  saw  to  it  that  those  results  were  embodied  and  defined 
in  the  Code  NapoWon.  In  conquering  Europe,  however,  and  build- 
ing an  empire  he  gave  rein  to  his  own  ambition,  thereby  imperiling 
the  liberties  for  which,  presumably,  he  never  had  cared  save  in  so 
far  as  he  could  use  them  for  his  own  purposes.  His  overthrow  was 
the  destruction  of  a  personal  but  dangerous  military  absolutism, 
but  it  was  also  the  triumph  of  reactionary  monarchism.  Democ- 
racy could  not  have  made  its  way  if  the  first  em|nre  had  survived, 
but  from  the  moment  that  the  Emperor  was  retired  to  St.  Helena, 
the  war  was  on  again  between  popular  politics  and  the  dynasties, 
all  superficial  appearances  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  The 
Chartist  disturbances  in  England,  revolutionary  activities  in 
France  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  and  the  abortive  revolution  in 
Germany  in  1848  were  the  futile  outbreakings  of  democratic  forces 
ever  increasing  in  strength,  but  not  then  strong  enou^  for  so  tre< 
mendous  a  task  as  they  bad  attempted. 
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The  rest  of  the  story  is  brief,  and  relatively  unoompKcated. 
mie  hunuui  animal  and  bis  interests  being  what  they  are,  the  Na- 
tMleooic  wars  made  inevitable  the  Prussian  aggr^eion  <^  1870-1871 ; 
and  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire  by  successful  Prussia  made 
inevitable  the  monstrous  Prussian  arrogance  which,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  William  11  until  Verdun,  fed  itself  upon  dreams  and  plans 
of  world  unpire.  The  boastful  proclamation  of  this  purpose,  and 
the  systematic  creation  of  the  most  tremendous  militaristic  system 
ever  seen  or  imagined,  with  declared  intent  to  use  it  aggressively, 
made  inevitable  the  alliance  of  Great  Britain  with  France  (her  foe 
of  a  century  ago)  against  Germany,  her  ally  then  against  Napoleon. 

So,  at  last,  the  giant  democracies  of  western  Europe  and  the 
giant  absolutirans  of  central  Europe  confronted  each  other  on  the 
Gelds  of  France  and  Flanders  in  life  and  death  grapple.  The  issue, 
that  had  been  more  or  less  confused,  became  sharply  defined.  De- 
mocracy or  dynasty  will  be  sovereign,  from  this  time  on. 

The  case  of  Russia  is  not  leas  clear  than  the  issue  between 
France  and  Prussia.  The  man  who  until  a  month  ago  denied  that 
this  war  is  a  conflict  between  democracy  and  dynasty  because, 
forsooth,  Russia  was  fighting  as  the  ally  of  France  and  of  Great 
Britain,  was  one  of  those  pubUcists  described  in  holy  writ  who 
darken  council  by  words  without  knowledge.  The  Russian  dynasty, 
Teutonic  in  sympatJiy  and  more  than  half  Teutonic  in  blood,  would 
have  fought  with  Germany  if  it  had  dared.  It  did  not  dare  because 
the  Russian  people,  including  the  business  classes,  were  ripe  for 
revolution,  and  were  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  demo- 
cratic peoples. 

Therefore  let  the  biasing  truth  about  this  war  be  repeated, 
emphasized,  driven  home,  to  every  mind.  This  war  is  the  life  and 
death  fight  of  dynasty  at  bay.  It  is  the  most  portentous  as  it  is 
the  most  gigantic  and  the  most  dreadful  conflict  in  all  human  his< 
tory,  because  it  is  the  last  stand  of  the  massed  and  organised  forces 
of  despotism  against  liberty,  enlightenment  and  progress.  If  it  is 
won  by  the  democratic  peoples  it  is  won  forever. 

If  the  democratic  peoples  are  defeated,  what  then?  Then 
fighting  will  continue.  All  the  work  of  centuries  must  be  done 
over  again.  Insurrections,  rebellions,  revolutions  must  once  more 
be  the  chief  interest  of  men  worthy  of  the  name.  Whoso  talks  of 
peace  will  deserve  and  will  get  only  the  ecoro  of  the  brave  and  tbQ 
just. 
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Here,  again,  it  is  fact,  not  argument,  that  is  presented.  Man- 
kind has  not  tasted  *elf-government  and  individual  liberty  for  noth- 
ing. A  major  ntRnber  of  human  beings  in  western  Europe  and  in 
America  will  not  submit  tamely  to  the  absolutist  rule  from  which 
they  have  for  a  hundred  years  believed  themselves  to  have  escaped. 
Lees  than  ten  yean  before  the  war  began  everybody  was  predicting 
that  the  existing  generation  would  see  liberal  constitutional  govern- 
meat  established  ov^  the  entire  earth.  Turkey,  Persia,  China, 
would  be  republics  at  least  in  name  and  under  the  stimulus  of  self- 
respecting  liberty  would  rapidly  become  republics  in  fact.  Per- 
haps this  forecast  was  a  dream,  but  if  it  was,  it  wilt  be  dreamed 

There  is  one  more  possibility  to  consider.  If  the  war  ends  in 
a  peace  without  victory,  what  may  we  expect?  There  are  only  two 
things  that  can  happen,  and  therefore  only  two  things  that  a  rea- 
soning mind  can  expect.  The  forces  of  democracy  will  more  quickly 
recover  and  set  about  the  bueinees  of  preparing  an  adequate  defence 
against  the  next  onslaught  of  abaolutism,  or  the  forces  of  absolutism 
will  more  quickly  recover  and  set  about  the  bumneea  of  preparation 
for  the  next  war  of  aggression.  The  two  sets  of  forces  will  not  long 
remain  in  equilibrium.  Peace  without  victory  will  be  an  armistice, 
uothii^  more. 

The  problem  is  now  fully  before  us.  We  may  look  at  it  from 
.  any  angle.  We  may  turn  it  inside  out  and  outside  in.  The  issue 
remains  q>eci£c;  unalterable.  There  can  be  no  enduring  peace  on 
this  earth  until  absolutiflm  is  destroyed.  A  peace  program  that 
does  not  squardy  face  this  fact  is  a  pipe  dream. 

If  we  do  face  it  squarely  we  shall  think  straight  about  the  pos- 
sibilities and  practicalities  of  all  proposed  leagues  to  enforce  peace. 

A  universal  league,  including  all  the  sovereign  nations  would 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  existing  state  of  affairs  under  an- 
other name.  It  would  be  the  most  absurd  perpetual-motion  ma- 
chine ever  yet  experimented  with.  The  relations  of  the  nations 
to  one  another,  as  defined  and  regulated  by  the  international  law 
of  the  world  as  it  stood  on  July  31, 1914,  constituted  a  world  league 
of  peaoe,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  it  went  to  smash.  A  league  to 
keep  the  peace  presumes  that  its  component  nations  will  honorably 
keep  faith  with  one  another.  A  league  to  enforce  peace  must  be 
composed  of  nations  that  will  both  keep  faith  with  one  another  and 
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practioally  act  in  cooperation  with  ooe  another  againat  the  law 
breaker.  Practically,  tbeae  requirements  cai^be  met  and  will  be 
met  only  if  the  component  nations  of  the  leagu^shore  a  common 
civilization,  hold  a  common  attitude  toward  questions  of 'right, 
liberty,  law  and  poUty,  and  share  a  sense  of  common  danger  threaten- 
ing from  nations  whose  interests,  ambitions,  moralities  and  politics 
are  antagonistic. 

Practically,  therefore,  there  are  now  only  two  poeeibilities  open 
to  the  would-be  makers  of  the  leagues  to  enforce  peace.  There  can 
be  no  uaiveisal  le^ue.  That  would  be  nothing  but  the  adoption 
of  a  sounding  name  and  a  platform  of  pious  resolutions.  There 
can  be  no  coherent,  workable  league  made  up  of  both  democratic 
and  dynastic  nations.  Fellowship  of  the  wolf  with  the  lamb  has 
not  yet  bees  invented.  Peace  between  the  hyena  and  the  dog  does 
not  endure,  and  wild,  or  domesticated,  asees  have  not  ceased  to  be 
the  prey  of  lions  in  the  wilderness.  But  there  can  be  a  leiague  of 
democratic  nations  to  safeguard  republican  civilisation  in  the  worid, 
and  there  can  be  a  league  of  dsrnastic  nations  to  perpetuate  dynastic 
authority  and  power. 

These  two  leagues  exist  now,  and  into  one  or  the  other  of  them 
every  nation  in  the  world  will  inevitably  be  drawn.  One  is  a  league 
to  enforce  peace,  because  peace  will  come  and  will  endure  when  the 
other  one  'of  these  leagues  is  crushed. 

Happily  the  United  States  has  dropped  the  fatuous  belief  that 
it  could  stand  aside  and,  from  safe  isolation,  watch  the  titanic  strug- 
gle between  liberty  and  despotism.  In  the  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse it  is  not  permitted  to  a  nation,  any  more  than  it  is  penoitted 
to  an  individual,  to  be  neutral  upon  the  great  fundamental  issues  of 
conduct.  He  who  does  not  dare  to  stand  for  what  in  his  inmost 
soul  he  believes  to  be  right  must  surely  die  the  second  death  of 
those  who  become  the  craven  slaves  to  what  they  once  hdd  to  be 
wrong.  The  United  States  will  worthily  play  its  part  in  the  league 
of  the  democratic  peoples  to  safeguard  those  political  principles 
which  the  league  of  the  thirteen  original  American  states  was  the 
first  power  to  proclaim.  Pacifists,  like  the  givers  of  indiscriminate 
alms,  whom  they  mentally  resemble,  we  may  always  have  with  ua, 
but  the  American  nation  will  not  be  a  partner  and  accomplice  of 
dynasty. 
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ON  WHAT  PRINCIPLES  IS  THE  SOCIETY  OF  STATES 
TO  BE  FOUNDED? 

Bt  Hbnki  La  Fontaine, 
Member  of  Belgium  Senate,  Bnissela,  Belgium. 

Belgium  is  indeed  the  symbol  of  the  violation  of  international 
law.  The  integrity  of  Belgium  was  in  the  hands  of  the  big  powers. 
Neutralization  was  guaranteed  to  her  in  1839.  It  was  certainly  a 
favor  for  Belgium,  and  it  permitted  my  country — small  as  it  was, 
with  its  population  at  that  time  of  three  million  people,  nearly  eight 
miUion  now — to  become,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  fifth 
among  the  nations  and  to  enjoy  the  biggest  exportation  and  im- 
portation with  the  exception  of  France,  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

But  Belgium  was  neutralized,  not  because  the  peoples  had  some 
sympathy  for  this  country,  but  because  it  was  necessaTy  to  create 
a  buffer  state  between  the  three  then  most  powerful  empires  of 
Europe,  namely,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Prussia,  and  permit 
both  the  latter  ones  to  leave  their  frontiers  facing  Be^um  unfortified. 
There  were  no  fortifications  either  in  Germany  or  in  France  near  the 
Belgian  border.  This  was  the  cause  of  our  misfortune.  It  was 
because  those  frontiers  were  open  that  Germany  invaded  Belgium; 
it  was  the  easiest  way  for  her  to  get  to  Paris. 

Now  this  situation,  I  hope,  will  be  changed  after  this  war.  We 
have  the  confidence  that  Belgium  will  be  restored  and  restored  for- 
ever; there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  to  this  end  it  is  necessary,  for 
Belgium  and  for  all  the  small  nations,  that  their  existence  should  be 
guaranteed  no  more  by  some  big  povrers,  but  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
world.  But  something  more  is  wanted  if  a  lasting  and  durable 
peace  is  to  be  secured :  the  nations  of  the  world  ought  to  agree  about 
some  principles,  precisely  those  principles  which  have  been  since 
more  than  a  century  advocated  by  the  pacifists.  I  am  one  of  such 
pacifists  which  were  despised,  which  were  criticized,  but  I  am  not  an 
ultra-pacifiet;  and  I  claim  to  remain  a  pacifist  even  in  saying  that 
in  this  world,  unfortunately,  some  force  is  to  be  used  during  some 
time  more,  perhaps  during  a  short  time,  perhaps  during  some 
centuries,  hut  force  submissive  to  law  and  the  guardian  of  law. 
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Now,  what  are  such  main  principles  which  should  be  recognised 
by  the  Society  of  Nations,  League  of  States  or  Union  of  States  which 
were  so  much  spoken  of  during  these  last  two  years?  The  first  one 
should  proclaim  that  the  independence  and  the  territorial  integrity 
of  all  Dations  are  guaranteed  by  all  nations.  That  means  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  as  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  so  clearly  in  one  oif 
his  speeches,  should  become  the  doctrine  of  the  world;  instead  of 
having  the  Monroe  Doctrine  applied  to  the  nations  of  the  weetem 
hemisphere  alone,  it  should  be  applied  to  every  nation  on  earth. 
It  is  only  by  a  mutual  protection  that  the  world  will  be  safe. 

The  second  principle  is  the  right  of  the  peoples  to  dispose  freely 
of  themselves.  There  should  be  no  more  subservient  nations  but  by 
their  own  will.  The  difiBculties  in  the  !EXm>pean  situation  derive 
largely  from  the  fact  that  so  many  peoples  in  Europe  were  subjected 
to  nations  and  to  governments  which  did  not  get  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Germany  has  under  her  rule, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  Polish  provinces; 
Austria  is  the  hated  master  of  Galicia,  Bohemia,  Croatia,  Bosnia 
and  Her&egovina,  Trieste  and  Trentino;  and  Turkey,  before  the 
last  Balkan  War,  was  the  oppressive  owner  of  a  part  of  Serbia  and  a 
part  of  Roumania,  of  a  part  of  Greece  and  of  Albania,  and  Armenia 
and  Syria  in  Asia  Minor  are  always  under  her  sanguinary  domination. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  precisely  the  three  central  powers,  now 
united  against  mankind,  were  indeed  the  powers  which  had  the 
largest  number  of  foreign  peoples  under  their  abhorred  domination? 
It  is  exactly  that  which  ought  to  be  changed.  If  it  isn't  changed, 
the  world  will  be  placed,  after  some  years,  in  precisely  the  same 
unsettled  condition  out  of  which  it  was  vainly  trying  to  escape 
during  the  last  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  first  years  of  this 
century.  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  here  advocated  by  us 
and  its  drastic  application  are  the  basic  conditions  of  a  lasting 
Society  of  States. 

The  third  principle  is  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
states,  not  a  material  equality,  of  course,  but  an  equality  of  right,  as 
we  have  introduced  it  in  our  national  constitutions;  as  every  citieen 
is  equal  to  any  other  citizen,  be  he  small  or  large,  rich  or  poor,  so 
should  it  be  among  the  states.  That  principle  was  an  undisputed 
one  in  international  law  and  applied  in  all  international  and  diplo- 
inatic  gatherings.    It  was,  namely,  maintained  at  the  two  Peaoe 
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Conferences  at  The  H^ue,  but  duru^;  the  eecood  Peace  Con- 
ference, behind  the  acenes  in  discuseioDS  among  diplomats,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  change  was  raised  and  it  was  proposed  to  grant  to  the  big 
powers  in  the  world  a  pregmiDent  position;  but  at  once  and  with 
full  reason,  all  the  small  nations  objected,  of  course.  I  claim  that 
the  principle  of  equality  should  be  rigidly  maintained,  because  it  is 
as  important  in  international  intercourse  as  it  is  in  private  inters 
couise.  Tbe  small  states  have  the  same  interest  in  having  their 
rights  vindicated  and  guaranteed  by  the  Society  of  States  as  a 
powerful  state,  just  the  same  as  a  citizen  of  small  means  has  the 
same  interest  that  bis  rights  be  guaranteed  and  vindicated  as  the 
rights  of  the  rich  man. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  the  states  should  be  obliged  to 
submit  all  their  disputes  to  some  judiciary  or  conciliatory  process. 
There  should  be  no  more  differences  among  nations  considered  as 
unable  to  be  settled  by  some  peaceable  means.  That  of  course 
excludes  war. 

This  brings  me  to  a  fifth  principle  which  should  be  introduced 
in  international  law.  It  is  a  very  revolutionary  one,  but  in  the 
speech  of  Lloyd  Geoi^,  quoted  by  Mr.  Slayden  for  a  moment, 
he  confessed  that  war  is  a  crime.  Now  the  principle  I  advocate 
is  that  war  should  no  more  be  considered  as  a  legal  institution, 
because  it  is  a  crime,  and  should  consequently  be  treated  as  such. 
This  principle  is  a  new  one  and  therefore  was  not  discussed  till 
now  among  professors  or  ex[>ertB  in  international  law.  Professors 
and  experts  in  international  law — I  am  myself  a.  professor  of  interna- 
tional law — ^have  always  contended  that  war  is  a  legal  process,  as 
duel  was  during  centuries,  as  torture  was.  Torture  as  a  legal  in- 
stitution was  admitted  not  long  ago  by  every  state  in  the  world, 
despite  all  its  horrors,  as  slavery  was,  as*  serfdom  was;  but  these 
thills:  slavery,  serfdom,  human  sacrifice,  torture,  duel,  have  gone, 
and  the  world  should  now  be  able  to  get  rid  of  war  as  a  legal  institu- 
tion, as  a  legal  processi 

If  that  is  done,  and  it  can  be  done,  the  whole  conception  of  the 
relations  between  states  is  changed.  The  basis  on  which  interna- 
tional law  would  be  established  would  be  completely  different,  and 
the  nearest  consequence  of  such  a  rule  would  be  to  compel  the  states 
to  create  an  international  machinery. 

The  international  machinery  should  consist  of  institutions  like 
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those  you  have  eetabUshed  in  your  own  United  States.  They  ahould 
be  alike,  but  not  umilar.  lliere  ahould  be  a  law-making  body,  not 
necesaarily  a  parUament  or  congress,  but  a  body  with  legislative 
powers.  There  should  be  a  law-applying  body.  In  that  direction 
more  is  already  done;  we  have  already  a  Court  of  Arbitratioo,  and 
in  principle  the  states  agreed  to  create  a  Supreme  Court  of  the 
World  or  Court  of  Inteniational  Justice,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
complete  by  a  Council  of  Conciliation;  these  three  bodies  would 
form  the  judiciary  part  of  the  administration  of  the  world.  Finally 
there  should  be  not  a  proper  executive,  but  an  administrative  body, 
in  charge  of  the  general  interests  of  the  world;  a  vast  compound  of 
the  already  existing  offices  and  unions  as  the  Postal  Union,  the 
Railroad  Union,  the  Telegraphic  Union,  The  work  done  and  the 
work  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  mankind  should  be  systematized  so  that 
international  cooperation  in  the  world  should  become  a  part  of  the 
life  of  every  day  in  every  nation,  changing  the  mind  of  all  peoples  by 
bringing  them  in  constant  touch  one  with  another  and  showing  that 
their  own  interests  harmonize  with  the  interests  of  humanity. 


DISARMAMENT  AND  INTERNATIONAL  COURTS   PRE- 
REQUISITES TO  A  DURABLE  PEACE 

Bt  James  L.  Slatdsv, 
Member  of  Congreaa  from  Texas. 

Four,  five,  or  possibly  six  years  ago  I  read  a  great  speech  by 
the  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  division  of  Carnar- 
von, Wales.  It  was  an  eloquent  plea  for  arbitration  and  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  the  method  of  courts,  and  a 
specially  strong  and  convincing  argument  for  an  agreed  reduction 
of  national  armaments.  That  great  democrat  and  advocate  of 
peace  is  now  the  Premier  of  the  British  Empire.  His  wonderful 
speech  in  London  recently  shows  that  he  holds  the  same  views 
still.    I  shall  refer  to  them  later. 

I  am  not  one  of  that  class  of  pacifists  which  believes  it  possible 
to  prevent  war  entirely,  at  least  not  just  yet,  and  refuses  to  discuss 
it  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  absolute  and  immediate  end- 
ing.   But  I  do  believe  that  it  is  possible,  by  arrangements  between 
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gOTernments  tliat  now  thoroughly  appreciate  the  coat  of  wars  and 
are  beginning  to  understand  their  stupidity  and  futihty,  to  make 
them  comparatively  harmless. 

Pull  the  Fanqs        ' 

Out  in  the  Southwest  I  once  knew  a  man  who  called  himself  a 
snake  merchant.  His  chief  article  of  trade  was  that  dangerous 
and  repulsive  reptile,  the  rattlesnake.  He  would  handle  his  mer- 
chandise in  a  way  that  made  the  onlooker  shiver  but  he  knew,  what 
they  did  not,  that  he  had  made  the  snakes  harmless  by  pulling  their 
fangs.  Now,  that  is  precisely  what  I  would  like  to  do  to  aggressive 
and  belhgerent  governments  that  covet  the  lands  and  sovereignties 
<A  other  nations.  I  would  pull  their  fangs  by  taking  away  from 
them  nearly  all  the  military  forces  that  foolish  and  confiding  people 
have  put  at  the  command  of  kings.  Ambitious  monarchs  can  be 
made  comparatively  harmless  by  reducing  the  size  of  armies  so 
much  that  they  will  cease  to  be  anything  more  than  a  poHoe  force. 
Then  they  will  serve  a  uaeful  purpose  at  home  and  cease  to  be  a 
menace  abroad. 

One  soldier  to  each  thousand  people  in  any  country  is  enough 
to  keep  internal  peace  in  a  just  government,  and  if  governments 
are  not  just  the  sooner  they  are  overturned  the  better.  But  if  one 
soldier  to  each  thousand  isn't  enough  two  surely  will  be,  and  inter- 
national agreement  should  prevent  any  government  from  going 
b^ond  that. 

How  It  would  Have  Fared  with  Belgiuu 
Suppose  the  federated  German  Empire  had  only  controlled  an 
army  of  75,000  men  in  1914  or,  taking  the  larger  figure  I  have  sug- 
gested, 150,000,  would  there  have  been  an  invasion  of  Belgium, 
whose  chief  offense  was  that  she  lay  on  the  highway  between  Berlin 
and  Paris?  Would  Liege,  Louvain,  Dinant,  Ypres  and  Rheims 
now  be  in  ruins  and  their  priceless  treasures  of  books,  pictures  and 
architecture  forever  lost  to  the  world?  Armies  of  the  size  I  suggest 
could  not  have  done  all  that  mischief,  yet  they  would  be  large 
enough  to  keep  the  criminal  classes  under  control  while  utterly 
unable  to  thwart  democracy's  right  to  break  the  shackles  of  op- 
pression which  is  always  imposed  from  above  by  the  aid  of  the 
autocrat's  military  arm. 
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ThomaB  Jefferson,  who  lived  in  s  leas  democratic  era  than  ours, 
believed,  and  declared  his  b^ef,  that  revolutions  were  neoeBsary  . 
once  in  a  generation  if  the  people  were  not  to  lose  their  blood-bought 
hberties.  We  may  not  think  them  necessary  as  often  as  Jefferson 
suggested  but  we  will  all  agree,  I  assume,  that  the  opportunity  to 
assert  the  ri^t  to  liberty  and  independence  should  not  be  denied  by 
a  huge  army  at  the  command  of  an  autocrat.  The  way  to  peace, 
to  a  just  and  durable  peace,  is  through  democracy,  and  it  is  abeo- 
lutely  necessary  to  peace  and  democracy  that  the  preponderance  of 
power  should  never  be  taken  from  the  people  and  ^ven  to  the 
soldier.  My  faith  in  the  people  and  in  their  supremacy  in  the 
domain  of  government  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent 
events  in  Russia. 

Gratitude  to  NicHoiiAS,  The  Czab 
Russia  and  the  world  may  well  spare  Nicholas  Romanoff  from 
the  field  of  political  activity,  but  justice  to  bis  memory  compels  the 
admission  that  during  his  reign  he  did  one  thing  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  world,  which  we  now  know 
may  be  drawn  into  disaster  by  the  machinations  of  a  few  men. 

Whether  the  inspiration  of  an  aroused  conscience  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  financing  military  projects  caused  it  we  may  never  know, 
but  the  great,  epochal  fact  remains  that  governments  began  the 
serious  consideration  of  reducing  armaments  on  his  motion.  It  is 
one  of  three  or  four  good  and  statesmanUke  deeds  of  an  otherwise 
commonplace  and  inglorious  reign.  The  historian  of  the  future 
may  in  charity  emphasise  this  great  reform  that  Nicholas  proposed 
and  give  only  passing  attention  to  pogroms,  Siberian  exilea  and  other 
things  that  damn  the  pohtical  administration  of  Russia.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  indulgence  in  slang  I  will  say  that  when  Nicholas, 
the  last  of  the  autocrats  of  the  House  of  Romanoff,  called  the  first 
Hague  Conference  to  diaaxm  the  nations  in  the  interest  of  peace  he 
"started  something." 

Will  Govbbnmbktb  Consent? 
Can  we  ever  get  the  consent  of  governments  to  a  general  dis- 
armament? I  believe  so,  and  I  furthermore  believe  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  for 
this  greatest  of  all  reforms  as  we  will  see  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
Europe. 
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The  cost  of  modem  war  vill  plead  for  it  and  will  finally  compel 
it.  Great  Britain  is  now  spending  ten  million  dollars  more  each 
day  in  the  prosecution  of  war  than  the  anny  of  the  United  States 
cost  in  any  one  of  the  twenty-four  years  from  1875  down  to  and 
including  1899. 

The  belligerent  powers  of  Europe  are  spending  more  money 
each  day  than  the  average  annual  coat  of  the  whole  government  of 
the  United  States  between  1800  and  1861. 

In  1S65  the  total  cost  of  our  government,  outdde  the  Post 
Office  Department,  was  $1,296,099,290,  and  the  cost  per  capita  in 
that  most  expensive  year  of  the  Civil  War  was  $37.27. 

Last  year  when  we  were  at  peace  with  everybody  but  Fancho 
Villa,  and,  perhape,  on  occasions  with  Carraiua,  our  taxes  per  capita 
were  neariy  fifteen  dollars. 

Contrast  that  with  the  $4.43  per  bead  paid  during  Cleveland's 
adminifitration  for  all  expenses  outside  the  Post  Ofhce  Department 
and  contrast  it  with  the  $85.00  per  head  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  next  year  and  charge  the  increased  cost  to  war  and  excessive 
preparation  for  war. 

We  in  America  may  stand  such  burdens  a  few  years  more  but 
Europe  cannot.  All  these  vast  sums,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
must  come  out  of  the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  man  who  works.  But 
even  that  long-sufFering  class  is  beginning  to  think  and  assert  its 
ri^ts;  even  the  patient,  long-suffering  Mujik  has  revolted  at  last. 

A  little  while  ago,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy  of  high 
rank,  a  frank  and  capable  man,  who  was  testifying  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  said  that 
if  the  pdicy  of  competition  in  armaments  continued  it  could  only 
have  one  of  two  endings,  bankruptcy  or  war. 

Mr.  Hensley,  of  Missouri,  on  another  occasion  asked  Captain 
McKean  of  the  Navy  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  two  indi- 
viduals "  became  apprehensive  of  each  other  and  began  to  arm  them- 
selves," to  which  the  naval  officer  replied  that  it  would  lead  "to 
the  hospital  or  the  cemetery." 

Hensley  then  asked  him  if  the  same  thing  would  not  happen  to 
nations  under  like  circumstances.  Captain  McEean  replied  that 
society  would  compel  disarmament  in  the  case  of  individuals  and 
that  the  society  of  nations  might  do  the  same  thing  as  to  particular 
potions  under  euch  circumstances, 
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Another  naval  officer  of  high  ra&k  said  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  our  government  to  be  either  the  first  or  second  naval  power  in 
the  world.  I  think  he  really  meant  that  that  was  the  policy  our 
naval  officers  wanted.  When  reminded  of  the  fact  that  other  na- 
tions  might  object  to  our  being  the  first  or  second  naval  power  of 
the  world  his  reply  was  "  we  have  the  power  and  the  money  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  I  think  we  could  do  it." 

What,  let  me  ask  you,  will  become  of  the  rights  of  smtUl  na- 
tions under  such  a  policy?  Is  it  not  a  return  to  the  rule  of  the  tooth 
and  claw  and  can  there  be  any  just  peace  under  such  conditions, 
any  hope  for  the  small  country,  however  just  and  peaceful,  which 
hasn't  the  money  and  power? 

Repudiation  a  Pobbibiutt 

Already  there  is  talk  of  repudiation  in  Europe,  but  not,  of 
course,  by  officials  of  the  contending  powers  for  they  are  still  trying 
to  borrow,  but  by  students  of  the  world-wide  madness  who  realise 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  burdens  that  men  can  bear.  That  out- 
come would  be  hard  on  those  who  have  put  their  earnings  into  the 
notes  of  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  the  long  run  it  might  not  be  bad  for  the  mass  of 
men.  If  excessive  armaments  and  war  credits  should  both  be 
abolished  it  will  lead  to  a  long  period  of  peace.  Some  people  believe 
that  it  is  this  threat  of  repudiation  hanging  over  them  that  has 
caused  the  owners  of  such  securities  to  demand  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  shall  underwrite  the  war  loans  of  belligerent 
Europe. 

Bid  Aruies  Do  Not  Inbitre  Fbace 

,The  theory  that  huge  military  preparation  assures  peace  ex- 
ploded in  1914.  At  that  time  Russia,  Germany  and  Austria  bad 
the  greatest  armies  in  the  world  and  they  were  the  first  countries  to 
enter  the  war.  I  don't  understand,  in  view  of  what  has  happened, 
how  any  man  can  keep  a  straight  face  and  make  that  argument. 
Nations  are  like  the  men  who  compose  them.  Given  a  hostile 
feeling  and  weapons  and  they  will  use  the  weapons.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  lasting  and  just  peace  after  the  great 
war  the  insane  policy  of  competitive  arming  must  be  abandoned. 
I  believe  that  must  have  been  the  President's  thought  when  he  used 
the  phrase  "peace  without  victory"  in  his  speech  to  the  Senate  in 
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January.  The  President  knows,  aa  every  thoughtful  person  must 
know,  that  if  either  side  in  the  European  War  should  wis  an  orer- 
whelming  military  victory  its  faith  in  the  efficacy  <^  arms  in  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  will  be  renewed  and  strength- 
ened, and  that  it  would  not  agree  to  the  pohcy  of  reduced  arma- 
ments. If  neither  side  should  have  such  a  victory,  the  folly  and 
futility  of  war  will  be  plain  to  the  dullest  mind.  Ita  very  horrors 
and  inconclunveness  would  illuminate  the  argument  and  hasten 
the  substitutioD  c^  the  court  and  board  of  arbitration  for  the  sword. 

CouBTS  and  Abbftbation  Will  Follow 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  can  persuade,  or  eompd,  govern- 
ments to  reduce  their  mihtary  and  naval  establishments  every  otiier 
step  in  the  plan  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  will  follow  eamly  and 
naturally.  Heads  of  governments  who  are  not  inclined  to  quiet 
reasoning  when  they  command  great  fleets  and  armies  would  then 
take  a  different  view.  The  setting  for  war  is  complete  when  two 
heads  of  quarrelsome  governments  are  heavily  armed,  but  if  either 
realises  that  while  his  army  is  the  beet  of  its  siee  in  the  world  it  is 
still  not  large  enough  to  overrun  and  destroy  a  neighbor,  he  will 
inchne  to  talk  it  over  and  settle  differences  some  other  way. 

Abolish  overgrown  armies  and  navies  and  there  will  at  once  be 
an  opening  for  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  the  Court  for  the  Ju- 
didal  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  and  the  Board  of  Arbitra* 
tion.  If  we  can  take  away  from  the  heads  of  governments,  from 
the  heads  of  all  governments,  the  power  to  make  war,  or  to  make 
conditions  that  compel  wor,  and  take  it  so  far  away  that  they  will 
forget  that  they  ever  had  any  connection  with  such  things,  the 
people  will  do  the  rest.  The  people,  I  believe,  may  be  relied  on  not 
to  condemn  themselves  to  destruction.  They  will  not  put  them- 
selves into  the  hell  of  Verdun  or  Gallipoli. 

From  this  you  may  auTmise  that  I  am  pleading  for  democracy, 
and  BO  I  am,  for  I  believe  that  democracy  spells  peace. 

If  the  Republic  of  Russia  really  has  been  set  up  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation, if  the  people  of  that  country  are  to  have  a  reai  voice  in  di»- 
posing  of  their  own  lives  and  fortunes,  the  "Bear  that  walks  like  a 
man"  will  cease  to  be  a  menace  to  Europe. 

Already  the  republicans  of  Russia  have  spoken  a  sympathetic 
word  to  the  Poles  in  whom  a  century  of  oppression  has  not  stifled 
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the  hope  of  mdependeiice.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland  fell  victim  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Romanoffs, 
there  is  a  sympathetic  feeling  in  Helsiogfors  for  what  is  being  done 
in  Petrograd. 

I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  suggestion  that  the  HussianB 
ehould  not  try  for  a  republic,  that  they  ate  not  yet  ripe  for  such 
complete  freedom.  It  may  be  that  all  the  people  in  the  world  are 
not  yet  eufhciently  advanced  for  self-government,  but  all  are  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  need  of  despotism,  all  are  entitled  to  have  a  try 
at  free  representative  government.  It  is  better  to  have  democracy 
with  occasional  disorder  than  autocracy  with  unremitting  oppression. 

Evil  CoNSBquENCES  op  War 

The  wars  that  are  begotten  by  huge  military  preparations  put 
all  sorts  of  £nancial  and  social  burdens  on  the  people.  Modem 
wars,  these  huge  scientific,  mechanical  wars,  mean  bankruptcy  to 
nations  that  engage  in  them.  They  postpone  indefinitely  projects 
for  t^e  social  betterment  of  the  people.  They  mean  inferior  houses 
for  the  family,  less  vigorous  children,  thus  passing  on  their  miseries 
to  the  innocent  unborn,  inferior  schools,  undernourishing  for  women 
and  children  and  the  physically  lees  fit  men  who  have  not  been  sent 
to  the  trenches.  They  mean  increasing  contributions  from  the 
earnings  of  labor  to  meet  interest  chaiges  and  to  prepare  for  other 
wars  that  ambitious  monarchs  look  forward  to.  They  engender 
hatred  between  peoples  that  holds  back  civilization  and  prepares  for 
other  calamities,  for  be  it  remembered  that  "Wars  still  other  wars 
do  breed.**  They  break  friendly  relations  between  neighbors  in  a 
country  like  ours  where  the  citizens  are  contributions  from  all 
branches  of  the  human  family. 

If  we  would  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  with  internal 
dissension  we  must  be  tolerant  and  patient.  Good  American  citi- 
zens who  were  "Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane,"  Teuton,  Kelt  or 
Frank,  each  with  a  lingering  interest  in,  and  affection  for,  the  coun- 
try of  lus  origin  live  side  by  side  in  our  republic.  Their  diverse 
origin  makes  it  more  difficult  to  keep  the  peace  than  among  an 
absolutely  homogeneous  people.  The  situation  calls  for  a  wide 
tolerance,  for  great  wisdom  and  patience. 

Suspicion  of  the  loyalty  of  a  citizen  just  because  be  was  bom 
in  Germany,  or  is  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  bom  in  Germany,  is 
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unworthy  the  great  republic  and  grossly  unjUBt  in  nearly  every 
case.  By  unjust  suspicions  and  persecution  men  of  spirit  who  are 
loyal  may  be  made  rebellious  in  time.  All  citizens  have  a  right  to 
be  judged  by  their  previous  conduct  and  character.  Suspicion, 
sensationalism  and  intolerance  are  the  worst  features  of  the  war 
psychology  and  we  have  it  now  in  an  exaggerated  form. 

In  the  American  Revolution  of  1776  there  were  many  earnest 
supporters  of  the  Colonies  who  were  bom  in  Great  Britwn.  Many 
sons  of  En^ishmen,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen  whose  relatives  in  the 
old  country  wore  the  uniform  of  King  George  followed  Washington 
from  the  beginning  in  Massachusetts  to  the  ending  at  Yorktown. 
We  have  monuments  to  the  memory  of  von  Steuben,  Kosciusko 
and  Lafayette  all  in  one  small  square  in  Washington.  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  in  the  war  with  Germany  many  German- 
bom  men  and  their  sons  will  loyally  and  effectively  support  the 
American  republic  and  they  ought  not  to  be  insulted  by  unjust 
suspicion  or  worried  by  the  unthinking  who  show  their  patriotism 
in  violence.  Let  us  try  to  protect  them  from  a  suspicion  that  is 
so  frequently  insulting,  and  from  the  nagging  and  annoyance  that 
espionage  bills  and  such  un-American  legislation  will  make  possible. 

We  must  live  with  these  people  after  the  war  and  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  internal  a^d  external  peace  if  we  will  remem- 
ber their  embarrassing  situation  and  treat  them  as  Americans  should 
be  treated. 

May  I,  in  closing,  quote  two  or  three  sentences  from  the 
great  speech  made  in  London  recently  by  the  great,  little  Welshman, 
now  the  real  head  of  the  British  government?  Take  these  words 
of  David  Lloyd  George  home  with  you: 

I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  say  that  the  succor  which  is 
given  from  America  is  not  in  itself  something  to  rejoice  at  greatly. 
But  I  also  say  that  I  can  see  more  in  the  knowledge  th^t  America 
is  going  to  win  a  right  to  sit  at  a  conference  table  when  the  tenaa  of 
peace  are  ^cussed.  That  conference  will  settle  the  destiny  of 
nations  and  the  course  of  human  life  for  God  knows  how  many  ages. 
It  would  have  been  a  tragedy,  a  tragedy  for  mankind,  if  America 
had  not  been  heard  there  and  with  all  her  influence  and  her  power. 

I  can  see  peace,  not  a  peace  to  be  a  beginning  of  war,  not  a 
peace  which  will  be  an  endless  preparation  for  strife  and  bloodshed, 
but  a  real  peace.  Europe  has  always  lived  under  the  menace  of  the 
sword.  When  this  war  began  two  thirds  of  Europe  was  under 
autocratic  rule.  Now  it  is  the  other  way  about  and  democracy 
means  peace. 
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Many  strange  tliingB  have  happened  in  this  war,  ^e,  and 
stranger  things  mil  come  and  are  coining  rapidly.  Six  weeks  ago 
Russia  was  an  autocracy.  She  now  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
democracies  in  the  world. 

Today  we  are  wa^ng  the  most  devastating  war  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Tomorrow,  tomorrow,  not  perhaps  distant  tomorrows, 
war  may  be  abolished  forever  from  the  categtny  of  himian  orimes. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  AMERICAN  POL- 
ICY OF  ISOLATION  IN  RELATION  TO  A  JUST 
AND  DURABLE  PEACE 

By  John  H.  Latan*,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Johna  Hopkina  UmverBity,  BaJtimon,  Md. 

During  the  one  himdred  years  following  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
de  United  States  eng^ed  in  two  foreign  wars :  the  Mexican  War, 
which  lasted  fn»n  May  13,  1846,  to  February  2,  1848,  and  the 
Spanish  War,  which  lasted  from  April  21  to  August  12,  1898.  The 
combined  length  of  these  two  wars  was  a  few  days  over  two  years. 
During  the  same  period  the  entire  American  continent  was  singu- 
larly free  from  wars  of  importance  or  of  long  duration,  either  be- 
tween American  states  or  between  American  and  European  states. 
No  other  part  of  the  world  can  show  a  record  at  all  comparable  to 
this.  If,  therefore,  w^  are  in  search  of  bases  for  a  just  and  durable 
peace,  we  should  exanune  the  public  poUcies  of  America  rather  than 
(rf  Europe. 

During  this  century  of  comparative  peace  with  other  nations 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  guided  by  two  great 
principles,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  policy  of  political  isoIatitHi 
or  the  avoidance  of  entangling  alliances.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  status  quo,  the  only  principle  on  which  the  peace 
fd  the  world  can  securely  rest.  The  policy  of  isolation  means  the 
absence  in  time  of  peace  of  alliances  which  have  been  a  necessary 
condition  to  ail  great  wars.  If  there  had  been  no  Europeui  alliance 
in  July,  1014,  and  if  the  several  countries,  free  from  the  obligations 
which  such  alliances  impose,  had  been  able  to  choose  the  course 
dictated  by  their  highest  interests,  does  any  one  believe  that  there 
would  have  been  a  world  war?    Is  it  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the 
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future  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  a  world-wide  acceptAooe  of 
these  two  American  principles:  no  disturbance  of  the  ataius  quo  hy 
any  one  state  or  group  of  states  for  selfish  ends,  and  no  permanent 
alliances  between  states  or  groups  of  states?  So  far,  tiierefore,  from 
abandoning  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  our  historic  policy  of  avoiding 
entangling  alliances,  President  Wilson  proposed  in  his  address  to 
the  Senate  on  January  22,  1917,  that  these  two  American  policies 
should  be  internationalized  and  given  world-wide  application.  In 
holding  out  the  expectation  that  the  United  States  would  join  (he 
other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  guaranteeing  a  permanent 
peace  he  said : 

I  un  prapoamg,  as  it  were,  that  the  nationB  should  wiUi  one  acoord  adopt  the 
doctarine  of  Freaideiit  Monroe  ss  the  doctrine  of  the  world:  that  no  nation  should 
seek  to  wctend  its  polity  over  any  othw  nation  or  people,  but  that  every  people 
should  be  left  free  to  determine  its  own  polity,  ite  own  way  of  developmokt,  un- 
hindered, unthreatened,  unafraid,  tbe  little  along  with  the  great  and  powerful. 

I  am  propoaing  that  all  nationfl  henceforth  avoid  entangling  alliaocee  which 
would  draw  them  into  oompetitions  of  power,  catch  them  in  a  net  of  intrigue  and 
selfish  rivalry,  and  disturb  tfaeir  own  aSairs  with  influenoee  intruded  from  without. 
There  is  do  entangling  alliance  in  a  concert  of  power.  When  all  unite  to  act  in  the 
same  sense  and  with  the  same  purpose  all  act  in  the  common  interest  and  aie  free 
to  live  their  own  lives  under  a  oammon  protection. 

The  President  has  here  stated,  it  seems  to  me,  the  two  essential 
principles  on  which  the  future  peace  of  the  world  must  rest.  He  has 
clothed  them  in  American  habilimenta  so  as  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  breaking  too  violently  with  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Never- 
theless the  attempt  to  internationalize  these  two  principles  of  our 
foreign  policy  involves  the  risk  of  sacrificing  them  altogether,  and 
many  Americans  will  undoubtedly  oppose  what  will  be  conadered 
an  idealistic  effort  to  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  benefits  of 
a  policy  which  hitherto  we  have  enjoyed  exclusively. 

On  the  contrary  I  am  convinced  as  the  result  of  the  changes  of 
the  last  twenty  years  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  must  either 
abandon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  altogether,  or  resort  to  an  alliance 
to  maintain  it,  or  to  some  form  of  world  federation  to  extend  it. 
For  neuly  a  century  we  have  upheld  without  an  army,  and  until 
recently  without  a  large  navy,  a  policy  which  has  been  described  as 
an  impertinence  to  Latin  America  and  a  standing  defiance  to 
Europe.  Has  the  Monroe  Doctrine  rested  on  moral  force  alone, 
or,  if  not,  by  what  magic  have  we  defended  it  so  effectively  a 
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all  the  world  without  the  exercue  of  physical  force?  Few  Ameri- 
cauB  have  ever  considered  this  question.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  discussionB  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  we  have  had  in  recent 
years,  this  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  largely  neglected.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  past 
has  been  due  not  to  our  own  might,  but  wholly  to  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  Some  European  power  would  long  ago  have 
come  in  and  called  our  bluff,  that  is,  made  us  give  up  the  doctrine 
or  fight  for  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  well-rounded  fear  that  some 
other  Emopean  power  would  start  an  attack  in  the  rear.  Every 
time  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  called  in  question  condi- 
tions outside  of  America  have  determined  the  issue.  Let  us  review 
briefly  some  of  these  instances. 

In  the  first  place,  the  original  declaration  of  President  Monroe 
would  have  had  little  effect,  but  for  the  known  attitude  of  England 
and  the  strength  of  her  navy.  The  international  situation  at  that 
time  was  a  very  interesting  one.  When  Napoleon  overthrew  the 
Spautsb  monarchy  in  1808  and  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne,  the  colonies  of  Spain  refused  to  recognise  the  new  sovereign 
and,  as  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  had  been  destroyed 
by  Nelson  at  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805,  Napoleon  and  Joseph 
were  unable  to  extend  their  authority  over  Spanish  America.  The 
Spanish  coloniee  thus  drifted  into  independence  in  spite  of  them- 
selves.  Released  from  an  unreasonable  and  oppressive  colonial 
system  th^  set  up  provisional  governments,  and  immediately 
threw  their  ports  open  to  English  and  American  vessels.  An  exr 
tensive  trade  soon  sprai^  up,  and  with  English  and  American  goods 
came  English  and  American  ideas.  Spain's  colonies  thus  passed 
through  a  period  of  enlightenment  which  shaped  their  futiue  action. 
When,  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  their  lawful  sovereign 
Ferdinand  VII  was  restored  to  his  throne,  he  failed  to  realise  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  and  undertook  to  refasten  on  the 
coloniee  the  old  colonial  system  and  to  shut  out  all  foreign  commerce. 
The  colonies  naturally  resisted  and  thus  began  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. By  1822  Spanish  authority  had  been  everywhere  over- 
thrown, and  the  United  States  formally  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish- American  republics. 

Meanwhile  the  powers  of  Europe  had  held  a  series  of  con- 
gresses, beg^ning  with  that  of  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  undoing 
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the  work  of  Napoleon,  leetoring  as  far  bb  possible  the  old  order,  and 
euppressiDg  new  attempts  at  revolution  in  Piedmont,  Naples  and 
Spain.  At  Verona  in  1822  they  decided  to  send  a  French  army  into 
Spain  for  the  purpcne  of  suppressing  the  new  constitution  and 
restoring  Ferdinand  to  absolute  power.  Against  this  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  Wellington,  who  represented  England 
at  the  conference,  protested,  and  when  his  protest  was  not  heeded 
he  formally  withdrew.  This  marked  the  final  withdrawal  of  Eng- 
ird from  the  grand  alliance  which  had  overthrown  Napoleon. 
The  British  government  considered  the  question  of  opposing  by 
force  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  but  finally  decided  not  to  act. 
By  the  summer  of  1823  the  Spanish  constitutionalists  were  over* 
thrown  and  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  absolute  power.  Absolutism 
reigned  once  more  in  western  Europe. 

The  reactionary  powers,  which  constituted  the  so-called  Holy 
Alliance,  felt,  however,  that  their  work  was  incomplete  so  long  as 
Spain's  colonies  remained  unsubdued.  They  decided,  therefore, 
to  hold  a  conference  in  Paris  to  consider  the  question  of  assisting 
Spain  to  recover  her  revolted  provinces.  It  was  at  this  crisis 
that  George  Canning,  the  British  foreign  secretary,  called  into  cou- 
ference  Dr.  Richard  Rush,  the  American  minister  at  London,  and 
proposed  that  England  and  the  United  States  form  an  alliance  to 
prevent  the  proposed  intervention  of  the  Holy  Alhee  in  Spanish 
America.  England's  interest  in  the  matter  was  mainly  conmiercial; 
ours  mainly  political.  After  mature  deliberation  President  Monroe 
and  his  cabinet  wisely  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
attitude  of  England  was  known  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  an  in- 
dependent declaration  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  have 
all  the  effect  of  an  alliance  without  any  of  its  embarrasaiug  features. 
He,  therefore,  delivered  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  a  broad- 
ade  declaration  against  European  intervention  in  America,  which 
did  not  except  even  England.  Canning  was  much  chagrined.  He 
had  proposed  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  and  in  reply  the  United 
States  made  a  declaration  which  he  had  the  foresight  to  see  might 
be  used  f^ainst  England  itself  in  the  future.  Furthermore  the 
attitude  of  the  British  government  was  known  only  to  the  chan- 
celleries of  Europe,  while  Monroe's  declaration  was  made  to  the 
world  at  large.  When,  therefore,  the  European  powers  dropped  the 
project  of  intervention  in  America  the  United  States  got  all  the 
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credit.  A  few  months  later  England  formally  recognieed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Spanish-American  republics,  and  Canning  made 
his  famous  boast  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had 
"called  the  new  world  into  enstence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old." 

The  most  serious  strain  to  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
ever  subjected  was  the  attempt  of  Louis  N'apoleon  duriog  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War  to  establish  the  empire  of  Maximihan  in  Mexico 
UDder  French  auspices.  He  was  clever  enough  to  induce  England 
and  Spun  to  go  in  with  him  in  1S61  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  claims  of  their  subjects  against  the  government  of 
Mexico.  Before  the  joint  intervention  had  gone  very  far,  however, 
these  two  powers  became  convinced  that  Napoleon  had  ulterior 
designs  and  withdrew  their  forces.  Napoleon's  Mexican  venture 
was  deliberately  calculated  on  the  success  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. Hence,  bis  friendly  relations  with  the  Confederate  com- 
missioners and  the  tfdk  of  an  alliance  between  the  Confederacy 
and  Maximilian  backed  by  the  power  of  France.  Against  each 
successive  step  taken  by  France  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Seward,  Lincoln's 
secretary  of  state,  protested.  As  the  Civil  War  drew  to  a  successful 
conclusion  his  protests  became  more  and  more  emphatic.  Finally, 
in  the  spring  of  1866,  the  United  States  government  began  massing 
troops  on  the  Mexican  border  and  Mr.  Seward  sent  what  was 
practically  an  ultimatum  to  the  French  Emperor;  he  requested  to 
know  when  the  long  promised  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
would  take  place.  Napoleon  replied,  fixing  the  dates  for  their 
withdrawal  in  three  separate  detachments. 

American  historians  have  usually  attributed  Napoleon's 
backdown  to  Seward's  diplomacy  supported  by  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States,  which  was,  of  course,  greater  at  that  time  than 
at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  Ail  this  imdoubtedly  bad  its 
effect  on  Napoleon's  mind,  but  I  am  convinced  that  conditions  in 
Europe  just  at  that  particular  moment  had  an  even  greater  influence 
in  causing  him  to  abandon  his  Mexican  scheme.  Within  a  few 
days  of  the  receipt  of  Seward's  ultimatum  Napoleon  was  informed 
of  Bismarck's  determination  to  force  a  war  with  Austria  over  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  controversy.  Napoleon  realised  that  the  ter^ 
ritorial  f^graodisement  of  Prussia,  without  any  corresponding 
gains  by  France,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  his  prestige  and  in  fact 
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endanger  bis  tbrooe.  He  at  once  entered  upon  a  long  and  hazardous 
diplomatic  game  In  which  Bismarck  outplayed  him  and  eventually 
forced  him  into  war.  In  order  to  have  a  free  haod  to  meet  the 
European  situation  he  decided  to  yield  to  the  American  demands. 
As  the  European  situation  developed  he  decided  to  withdraw  his 
troops  before  the  dates  agreed  upon  and  to  leave  Maximilian  to  hia 
fate.     Thus  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  vindicated! 

Let  us  take  next  President  Cleveland's  intervention  in  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute.  Here  surely  was  a  clear  and  spec- 
tacular vindication  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  no  one  can  dis- 
count. Let  us  brieSy  examine  the  facte.  Some  30,000  square  miles 
of  territory  on  the  border  of  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  were  in 
dispute.  Venezuela,  a  weak  and  helpless  state,  had  offered  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration.  Great  Britain,  powerful  and  over- 
bearing, refused.  After  a  long  correspondence,  ably  conducted  by 
Secretary  Olney,  had  failed  to  move  the  British  government, 
President  Cleveland  decided  to  intervene.  In  a  message  to  Congress 
in  December,  1896,  President  Cleveland  reviewed  the  controversy 
at  length,  declared  that  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  America  on 
the  part  of  a  European  power  through  the  arbitrary  advance  of  a 
boundary  line  was  a  clear  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  com- 
mission which  he  proposed  to  appoint  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  true  boundary,  which  he  eaid  it  would  then  be  our  duty  to  up- 
hold. .  Lest  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  aa  to  his  inten- 
tions he  solemnly  added:  "In  making  these  recommendations  I  am 
fully  alive  to  the  responsibility  incurred  and  keenly  realize  all  the 
consequences  that  may  follow."  Congress  promptly  voted  the  ap- 
propriation. 

Here  was  a  bold  and  unqualified  defiance  of  England.  No  one 
before  had  ever  trod  so  roughly  on  the  British  lion's  tail  with  im- 
punity. The  English-speaking  pubhc  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
was  stunned  and  amazed.  Outside  of  diplomatic  circles  few  persons 
were  aware  that  any  subject  of  controversy  between  the  two  coun- 
tries existed,  and  no  one  had  any  idea  that  it  was  of  a  serious  nature. 
Suddenly  the  two  nations  found  themselves  on  the  point  of  war. 
After  the  first  outburst  of  indignation,  the  storm  passed;  and  before 
the  American  boundary  commission  could  make  its  report  England 
signed  an  arbitration  agreement  with  Venezuela.  .  Some  persons 
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after  looking  in  vain  for  an  explanation  have  concluded  that  Lord 
Salisbury'B  failure  to  deal  more  seriously  with  Mr.  Cleveland's 
affront  to  the  British  government  was  due  to  his  sense  of  humor. 

But  here  again  the  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  events 
that  were  happening  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  Cleveland's 
Venezuelan  message  was  sent  to  Congress  on  December  17.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  came  Dr.  Jameson's  raid  into  the  Traiwvsal 
and  on  the  third  of  January  the  German  Kaiser  sent  his  famous 
telegram  ofcongratulation  to  Paul  Kruger.  The  wrath  of  England 
wassuddenly  diverted  from  America  to  Germany,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
avoided  a  rupture  with  the  United  States  over  a  matter  which  after 
all  was  not  of  auch  serious  moment  to  England  in  order  to  be  free  to 
deal  with  a  question  involving  much  greater  interests  in  South  Africa. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  none  the  tees  effectively  vindicated. 

In  1902  Germany  made  a  carefully  planned  and  determined 
effort  to  test  out  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  see  whether  we  would 
fight  for  it.  You  will  remember  that  in  that  year  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Italy  made  a  naval  demonstration  agiunst  Veneeuela  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  her  to  recognize  as  valid  certain  claims  of  their 
citizens.  How  England  was  led  into  the  trap  is  still  a  mystery,  but 
the  Kaiser  thought  that  he  had  her  fixed,  that  if  England  once 
started  in  with  him  she  could  not  turn  against  him.  But  he  had 
evidently  not  profited  by  the  experience  of  Napoleon  III  in  1861. 
Through  the  mediation  of  Herbert  Bowen,  the  American  minister, 
Venezuela  agreed  to  recc^nize  in  principle  the  claims  of  the  foreign 
powers  and  to  arbitrate  the  amount.  England  and  Italy  accepted 
this  offer  and  withdrew  their  squadrons.  Germany,  however,  re- 
mained for  a  time  obdurate.    This  much  was  known  at  the  time. 

A  rather  sensational  account  of  what  followed  next  has  re- 
cently been  made  public  in  Thayer's  Life  arid  LeUera  of  Jokn  Hay. 
Into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  that  arose  over  Thayer's  state- 
ment of  the  Roosevelt-Holleben  interview  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter. 
The  significant  fact,  that  Germany  withdrew  from  Venezuela  under 
pressure,  is,  I  am  satisfied,  established.  Admiral  Dewey  stated 
publicly  that  the  entire  American  fleet  was  assembled  at  the  time 
under  his  command  in  Porto  Rican  waters  ready  to  move  at  a 
■  moment's  notice.  Why  did  Germany  back  down  from  her  posi- 
tion? Her  navy  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  as  powerful  as  ours. 
The  reason  why  the  Kaiser  concluded  not  to  measure  strength  with 
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the  United  States  wae  that  Ei^^land  had  accepted  arbitration  and 
withdrawn  h^  support  and  he  did  not  dare  attack  the  United  States 
with  the  British  navy  in  his  rear.  Again  the  nicely  adjusted  Euro- 
pean balance  prevented  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  being  put  to  the 
test  of  actual  war. 

It  must  be  abundantly  evident  to  ail  that  our  historic  policy 
of  isolation  has  been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  existence  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  We  have  never  been  too  weak 
to  tip  the  scales.  But  in  recent  years  a  new  element  has  entered 
into  the  international  situation  and  that  element  is  the  naval  and 
military  power  of  Japan.  Formerly  we  had  the  European  balance 
plva  the  United  States.  Recently  we  have  had  the  European 
balance  plus  the  United  States  plus  Japan.  Scarcely  bad  the 
United  States  acquired  Hawaii  and  the  FhiUppines  and  committed 
itself  to  the  open  door  policy  in  China  wh^n  Japan  emerged  vic- 
torious from  the  war  with  Russia  as  a  full-Sedged  world  power 
ready  to  contest  with  us  supremacy  in"  the  Pacific.  American 
diplomacy,  hitherto  limited  in  its  aims  to  the  American  continent, 
was  suddenly  confronted  with  complex  problems  which  were  world- 
wide in  their  ramifications.  The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  has  been 
in  effect  a  guarantee  of  peace  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
for  England  would  never  consent  to  back  Japan  in  a  war  with  us. 
But  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  appears  to  be  doomed.  Japan 
and  Russia  have  recently  formed  an  alliance,  the  exact  terms  of 
which  have  not  been  made  public,  but  which  undoubtedly  aims  at 
the  further  exploitation  of  Manchuria  and  the  defeat  of  the  open  door 
policy  in  a  large  part  of  China.  If  the  new  Russo-Japanese  alliance 
supplants  the  older  alliance  with  Ekigland,  as  now  seems  likely,  our 
positioninthe  Facificwill  be  very  seriously  weakened.  The  Japanese 
shift  from  England  to  Russia  will  naturally  force  England  and  the 
United  States  into  closer  accord.  How  far  the  Russian  revolution 
will  weaken  the  Russo-Japanese  alliance  cannot  yet  be  foreseen. 

If  the  old  system  of  alliances  and  balances  of  power  is  to  prevail 
after  the  war,  we  shall  have  not  a  revival  of  the  old  European 
balance,  but  a  new  world  balance,  En^and,  France,  and  the  United 
States  forming  the  basis  of  one  group,  Russia  and  Japan  of  the  other, 
with  Germany  for  the  time  being  isolated,  like  France  after  the 
overthrow  of  Napcdeon.  Such  a  condition  would  mean  the  indefi- 
nite continuance  of  large  armaments,  secret  diplomacy,  aod  endkw 
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intirigue.  The  only  other  possibility  is  that  before  the  war  ends 
Germany  will  weld  the  oppoaing  powers  into  such  a  firm  league  that 
peace  will  not  dissolve  it  but  rather  transform  it  into  some-  form 
of  permanent  world  federation.  This  is  the  hope  of  mankind,  and 
the  more  closely  we  ally  ourselves  with  England,  France,  and 
democratic  Russia,  the  biere  surely  will  this  dream  of  a  federation 
of  the  world  become  a  reaJity. 

It  is  useless  to  advocate  a  strict  adherence  to  the  traditions  of 
the  fathers.  The  old  order  has  already  passed  away,  though  some 
of  our  representatives  in  the  halls  of  Congress  are  reluctant  to  recog- 
nize the  fact.  The  United  States  stands  already  committed  to 
world-wide  democracy  and  internationalism.  Hitherto  we  have 
stood  defensively  for  these  principles  and  we  have  been  willing  to 
fight  for  them  only  in  America.  We  are  now  to  fight  for  their 
universe  recognition.  President  Monroe's  declaration  in  favor  of 
guaranteeing  to  free  statee  the  right  of  self-development  will  be 
given  a  world-wide  application,  and  the  American  policy  of  avoid- 
ing entangling  alliances  will  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
league.  On  no  other  basis  can  we  go  into  a  league  to  enforce  peace. 
We  -must  not  be  the  buffer  between  alliances  and  ententes.  The 
other  states  must  go  into  the  league  on  the  same  basis  that  we  go  in 
on,  that  is,  without  any  treaty  obligations  to  any  other  power  or 
group  of  powers  within  the  league.  Both  the  Articlea  of  Confedera- 
tion and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided  that  no  state 
should  enter  into  any  alhances.  The  adoption  by  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  American  policy  of  isolation  should  be  the  first  step  toward 
a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  or  any  sort  of  world-confederation. 

We  may  not  at  first  be  able  to  prevent  ententes,  but  we  can  and 
should  prohibit  alliances.  The  alhance  has  always  been  the  chief 
weapon  of  autocracy.  Democracies  are  going  to  decide  issues  as 
they  arise  on  their  merits  and  not  tie  their  hands  in  advance.  No 
government  can  take  away  from  a  democracy  its  right  in  an  emer- 
gency to  declare  for  war  or  peace.  Even  the  British  government  in 
July,  1914,  could  give  no  definite  guarantees  as  to  what  course 
England  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  war  between  Germany  and 
France. 

After  the  war,  then,  our  choice  lies  between  a  world  balance  of 
power  based  on  two  great  alliances,  in  one  of  which  we  must  take 
our  place,  or  some  form  of  world  confederation;  in  other  words, 
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between  two  leagues  or  one.  Can  any  one  have  any  doubt  as  to 
which  Bystem  is  preferable?  The  one  means  militarism  and  the 
economic  burden  of  even  larger  armaments  than  the  world  has  yet 
seen;  the  other  means  international  democracy,  responsible  dip- 
lomacy, and,  eventually,  a  just  and  durable  peace. 
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Bt  Oscab  S.  Stbaifs, 
CbaiimaD,  PubSo  Serrioe  CcoamiflBan,  New  York. 

One  naturally  asks:  Why  discuBS  the  problems  of  a  durable 
peace  at  this  st^e?  Why  draw  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
international  household  when  the  fire  is  still  burning,  and  we  do 
not  quite  yet  know  how  extensive  the  devastation  will  be? 

Such  a  discussion  has  great  value,  none  the  less,  because  it 
educates  our  own  mind.  It  educates  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  It  preparee  us  for  that  larger  world  view  which  we  must 
have  in  order  to  take  our  proper  share  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
world.  Ab  the  President  has  said,  with  such  great  wisdom,  we 
are  willing  to  contribute  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  this  world  recon- 
struction in  order  that  there  may  be  an  international  Monroe  Doo- 
trine. 

To  do  that,  we  need  to  enlarge  our  views,  we  need  education 
in  this  country  for  international  mindednesa.  Most  of  us,  I  think, 
have  changed  our  views  considerably  since  this  war  began.  Many 
of  our  wise  pacifists  have  developed  into  belligerent  pacifists.  I 
confess  I  belong  to  that  school  myself.  Before  this  war  began,  the 
proposition  presented  itself  in  the  glaring  phrase,  "Utopia  or  hell!" 
Can  you  blame  us  for  choosing  Utopia?  We  did  not  realize  that 
we  had  to  wade  through  the  jaws  of  hell  to  reach  Utopia.  Amer- 
ica is  ready  to  march  through  hell  to  secure  democratic  freedom 
and  the  permanent  peace  of  the- world,  founded  upon  law  and 
justice. 

When  the  German  Chancellor  sought  to  justify  the  invasion 
of  Belgium  by  characterising  the  solemn  tntemationat  engagement 
for  the  neutralization  of  Belgium  as  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  the  phrase 
was  new  and  expressive  but  the  act  itself  was  old.  It  was  a  glaring 
and  concrete  translation  of  the  Machiavellian  doctrine  of  «tate, 
which  some  of  the  leading  German  philosophers  and  militarists, 
notably  Treitschke  and  Bemhardi,  had  been  preaching  for  a  genera- 
tion, Uiftt  n%ht  makes  r^ht  and  that  when  the  hi^est  intereets 
no 
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of  B  Btate,  afi  interpreted  by  itteif,  came  in  conflict  with  the  ac- 
cepted priaciplefi  of  intemationEil  right,  that  those  interesta  must 
preriul,  thuB  making  of  international  right  a  "scrap  of  paper." 

The  Berlin  Congreae  of  1878,  which  met  after  the  Turko- 
RuBsian  War  to  prevent  the  threatening  European  War,  was 
attended  by  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  great  powers  to  adjust 
international  differences  and  to  create  new  Balkan  states  out  of 
principalities  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
condition  upon  which  these  new  states  were  constituted  and  recog- 
nized— notably  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Serbia — was  that  under 
the  new  governments  these  states  should  grant  to  all  of  their  inhabi- 
tants equality  of  rights,  civil  and  rehgious. 

The  ink  upon  the  charter  which  transformed  the  principahties 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  into  the  independent  state  of  Rumania 
was  scEircely  dry  when  that  kingdom  violated  the  basic  conditions 
of  its  foundation  by  not  only  denying  equal  rights  to  her  Jewish 
population,  but  by  oppressing  them  in  body  and  soul  under  t^e 
most  cruel  and  barbaric  restrictions,  so  that  thousands  of  them 
were  forced  to  flee  and  many  of  them  sought  refuge  in  this  and  other 
countries.  Other  violations  soon  followed.  Bulgaria  attached  to 
herself  eastern  Rumelia.  A  few  years  later  Austria  ruthlessly 
violated  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  by  annexing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
This  violation  directly  resulted  in  the  tragedy  at  Serajebo  when  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Austria  were  murdered.  Out  of  this 
last  violation  the  "scraps  of  paper"  which  tore  up  the  Berlin  Treaty 
Ut  the  flame  that  directly  produced  this  world  war. 

Prussian  mihtarism  on  its  side  made  a  "scrap  of  paper"  of  her 
most  solemn  international  engagements  and  caused  the  march  of 
the  mighty  armies  of  Germany  through  Belgium,  working  havoc  and 
ruin,  violating  every  principle  not  only  of  peace  but  of  war.  Civih- 
zation  was  stunned  and  the  allied  nations,  unprepared  as  they 
were,  were  compelled  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Out  country  was  slow  and  unwilling  to  believe  that  a  people  so 
enlightened  as  the  Germans,  who  were  in  the  vanguard  in  science 
and  culture,  would  justify  this  violation  and  cruel  breach  of  inter- 
national faith  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  and  their  militaristic  estab- 
lishment. But,  alas,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  philosophies 
of  their  TreitschkeB  and  Bemhardis,  which  had  dethroned  right- 
s  and  justice,  had  eaten  into  the  hearts  and  corrupted  the 
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souls  of  the  dominant  classes  in  Germany.  The  American  people, 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideals  of  the  fathers  of  our  republic 
and  with  the  doctiine  of  Monroe  defining  our  continental  policy,  to 
hold  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  European  states,  were  slow  to  recog- 
nize  the  real  issues  of  the  war,  which  involve  the  basic  principles 
of  civilization  and  the  ^dstence  of  free  government  throt^hout  the 
world.  When  Germany  began  her  submarine  blockade  and  sunk 
the  Luntania  and  scores  of  other  merchant  ships,  we  were  at  last 
compelled  to  recognize  tliat  our  rights  and  the  rights  of  other  neutral 
nations  on  land  and  sea,  which  had  been  built  up  throi^  the  pro- 
cess of  ages  by  the  gradual  advance  of  civilization,  were  with  shock- 
ing ruthlessnesa  and  outrageouaoees  being  violated  with  increasing 
horror  by  Germany. 

Our  government  was  patient  and  long  enduring.  With  every 
eff<^  to  maintain  and  saf^uard  our  rights  as  a  neutral  nation, 
German  frightfulness  projected  us  into  this  war.  President  Wilaon 
clearly  and  cogently  set  forth  all  of  this  in  his  memor^Ie  address  to 
Congress  in  a  state  paper  which  will  rank  among  the  great  docu- 
ments of  the  history  of  civilization  giving  the  reasons  which  forced 
America  to  take  up  arms  to  uphold  civilization,  to  "spend  her  blood 
and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happi- 
ness and  the  peace  which  she  has  treasured." 

He  further  stated:  "A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be 
maintained  except  by  a  partnership  of  democratic  nations.  No 
autocratic  government  could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within  it  or 
observe  its  covenants."  The  President  in  this  memorable  passage 
expounds  an  historical  and  clarifying  truth:  why  in  the  past  the 
concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  nations  to  maintain  a  durable 
peace  have  invariably  failed. 

I  refer  to  these  circumstances,  so  recently  transpured  and  which 
are  fresh  in  our  minds,  in  order  to  call  more  specific  attention  to 
the  problems  of  a  durable  peace.  Those  problems  have  been  not 
only  exposed  but  clarified  by  the  two  important  events  which  have 
within  the  past  few  weeks  taken  place;  namely,  the  dethronement 
of  Czardom  with  the  establishment  of  free  government  in  Russia, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  world  war  to  uphold 
free  government. 

Autocracies  are  necessarily  militaristic.  They  have  their 
birth  in  might  and  are  maintained  by  might.     Democracies  have 
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their  birth  to  secure  equality  of  rights  and  therefore  must  rest  on 
justice.  With  the  success  of  the  Allies  it  is  not  only  fair  to  presume, 
but  most  probable,  that  there  'vill  be  no  menacing  autocratic 
pow»«  after  the  termination  of  the  present  war.  The  democratic 
nations  will  be  preponderant  and  they  will  have  learned  the  lesson 
to  be  vigilant,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  leading  powers 
of  the  world  being  democratic  will  be  privileged  to  enter  into  a 
partnership  that  will  give  security,  under  a  league  of  democracies, 
for  the  perpetuation  of  freedom  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  its  con- 
stituents, great  and  small.  Under  the  domination  of  autocratic 
nations  the  international  relationship  of  the  world  was  in  an  anar- 
chistic state.  But  under  the  league  of  democratic  nations  the 
international  relationship  of  the  world  can  and  doubtless  will  be 
secured  upon  the  broad  and  lasting  foundation  of  intemation^ 
justice. 


A  BASIS  FOR  A  DUEABLE  PEACE  BETWEEN  GERMANY 
AND  ENGLAND 

Bt  William  C.  BuLLrrr, 
Philadelphia. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  durable  peace 
in  general  but  shall  try  to  concentrate  attention  on  one  of  those 
zones  of  hostility  and  hatred  in  which  a  couflt^ration  is  likely  to 
arise  and  to  wreck  a  durable  peace  after  it  has  apparently  been 
made. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  such  zones  in  the  world.  There  is 
the  zone  in  the  Pacific  where  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  confiict-  There  is  the  zone  in  the  Balkans  where  the  inter- 
ests of  Russia  and  Austria  confiict;  but  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  zone  in  the  North  Sea,  where  the  hatred  of  Germany  and 
England  concentrates.  And  I  shall  try  to  explain  the  source  of  that 
hatred  and  a  method  by  which  it  may  be  eliminated. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  hostility  of  Germany  and  England 
springs  primarily  from  commercial  and  industrial  rivaliy.  I  do 
not  think  that  England's  hatred  of  Germany  springs  primarily 
from  her  wrath  at  the  violation  of  Belgium  and  the  atrocities  com- 
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mitted  in  Belgium  and  France.  I  do  not  think  it  eprings  from  envy 
of  the  growth  of  Germany's  power  in  the  past  decade.  I  do  not 
think  that  Germany's  hatred  of  England  springs  primarily  from 
envy  of  the  vast  British  Golonial  Empire  or  from  the  belief  which  is 
widespread  in  Germany,  unbelievable  as  it  may  seem  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  that  England  started  and  organised  the  present  war. 

None  of  these  things,  to  my  mind,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hostility  between  Germany  and  England.  It  lies  much  deeper; 
in  the  thing  which  is  usually  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  hatred — 
fear.  Fear  on  the  part  of  Germany,  that  the  British  fleet  wiU 
starve  her  to  death;  fear,  on  the  part  of  England,  that  the  German 
submarines  will  starve  her  to  death. 

How  legitimate  are  these  fears  is  shown  vividly  by  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  both  those  countries  today — Germany  on  the  verge 
of  starvation;  England  afraid  that  in  six  months,  if  the  submarine 
campaign  goes  on,  she  will  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  But 
these  fears  are  not  simply  things  of  today.  They  are  inherent  in 
the  economic  life  and  geographical  position  of  those  two  great 
industrial  nations,  cooped  together  in  the  same  corner  of  Europe. 

Germany,  today,  scarcely  less  than  England,  is  dependent  upon 
the  sea  for  her  life.  She  has  ceased  to  produce  enou^  food  to  sup- 
port her  people.  She  may  be  able  to  hve  through  the  present  war 
with  closed  frontiers,  but  her  agriculture  has  ah^ady  been  rtused  to  a 
very  high  state  of  development.  It  is  not  susceptible  of  much 
greater  development,  and  with  her  normal  increase  of  population 
in  ten  years  she  will  be  utterly  unable  to  live  with  closed  frontiers. 
Her  life  will  be  in  the  gun  muzzlea-of  the  British  fleet.  Moreover, 
she  earns  her  livelihood  largely  by  importing  raw  materials,  turning 
them  into  finished  products,  and  exporting  the  finished  products, 
and  for  this  entire  process  she  must  have  security  on  the  sea.  Fur- 
thermore, the  fear  that  she  will  be  cut  off  by  the  British  fleet  from 
her  supphes  of  food  and  raw  products  is  kept  constantly  in  front  of 
her  by  the  fact  that  every  German  ship  that  goes  to  the  ocean  must 
pass  by  the  door  of  England.  Her  ships  can  reach  the  open  ocean 
only  by  way  of  the  Channel  or  the  North  Sea,  which  is  in  truth  but 
another  channel,  varying  from  three  to  four  hundred  miles  in  width, 
which  can  be  controlled  almost  as  easily  by  the  fleet  based  on  the 
Orkneys  as  the  Channel  is  controlled  by  the  fi£et  based  on  Forts- 
mouth. 
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I  don't  think  you  can'  realiee  unless  you  have  gone  to  bed 
hungry  in  Berlin  during  the  war,  how  intensely  every  class  in  Ger- 
many, from  the  top  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  end  of  the  minority 
Socialist  party,  is  determined  that  in  some  way  there  must  come  out 
of  this  war  something  which  will  eliminate  the  danger  of  being  cut 
off  from  overseas  supplies. 

The  German  Conservatives  have  their  solution.  They  say, 
"All  we  have  to  do  is  to  build  a  bigger  fleet  than  England  or  simply 
destroy  England  altogether."  Fortunately,  that  is  more  easily 
dreamed  than  accomplished.  For  mitil  England  is  willing  to  com- 
mit suicide,  she  will  retain  her  present  naval  supremacy.  She 
lives  partly  on  her  banking,  to  be  sure,  but  vitally  on  the  earnings  of 
her  shipping,  on  her  imports  of  raw  products,  oq  her  exports  of 
finiahed  products.  Furthermore,  her  relationship  with  her  colonies 
imposes  on  her  the  obligation  of  defending  them,  and  this  she  ao- 
complishea,  not  by  maintaining  fleets  in  their  waters,  but  by  a  con- 
centration of  force  in  the  North  Sea,  which  is  at  once  the  base  of 
defense  and  attack  for  the  whole  world. 

But  this  very  supremacy  in  the  North  Sea,  which  England 
must  maintain,  means  a  perpetual  latent  control  of  German  com- 
merce. This  is  the  vicious  circle  of  fear  which  produces  the  hatred 
and  enmity  between  England  and  Germany.  So  long  as  the  fleets 
of  each  threaten  the  merchantmen  of  the  other,  so  long  will  there  be 
fear  and  hatred  and  war  between  them. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  perceived  this  a  long  time 
ago,  and  in  January,  1915,  in  order  to  attempt  to  reconcile  Germany 
and  England,  he  sent  an  emissary  to  both  those  countries  to  propose 
what  I  consider  one  of  the  wisest  plans  that  has  ever  been  put  for- 
ward by  the  great  man,  for  I  believe  he,  who  is  our  President,  is  a 
great  man. 

The  emissary  of  the  President  was  ordered  to  propose  that 
Germany  and  England  and  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  should 
agree  that  even  in  time  of  war,  all  merchantmen,  both  belligerent 
and  neutral,  should  be  unhindered  in  their  passage  except  when 
carrying  contraband,  and  that  contraband  should  be  confined 
strictly  to  munitions  of  war.  This  would  mean  that  even  in  time  of 
war  the  merchantmen  of  England  and  Germany  would  come  un- 
hindered into  port,  that  there  would  be  no  starvation  of  civilian 
populations,  that  there  would,  be  no  threat  of  such  starvation. 
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And  I  believe  that  it  would  mean  that  the  fear  which  is  at  the  bot-  . 
torn  of  the  hostility  between  those  natiooa  would  be  eliminated  and 
that  in  time,  perhaps  a  decade  or  two,  their  mutual  interest  in  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  undeveloped  portions  of  the  earth 
would  lead  to  their  cooperation  and  ultimately  to  their  frieodahip. 

The  leaders  of  the  German  army  and  navy  and  of  the  Con- 
servative parties  met  the  Preudent's  proposal  with  a  most  em- 
phatic "Nol"  They  said,  "We  will  not  give  up  our  great  offensive 
weapon,  the  submarine,  by  which  some  day  we  shall  be  able  to 
starve  England  into  submission."  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Socialists,  the  Radicals,  and  Von  Jagow,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  assented  to  the  President'e  proposal. 
They  said,  "We  are  willing  to  agree  to  give  up  our  weapon  of  of- 
fense if  we  can  moke  sure  that  we  shall  never  have  to  suffer  again 
tiie  food  shortage  which  is  sucking  the  blood  of  our  children,  oar 
wives  and  our  parents."  And  although  these  men  ore  not  in 
control  of  Germuiy  today,  there  has  been  every  indication  in  the 
past  few  months  that  they  will  be  in  control  of  Germany  when  the 
war  closes,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  peace  conference  Germany  will 
stand  firmly  behind  the  Preeidenfb  proposal. 

When  the  President's  emissary  reached  England,  he  met  in- 
most exactiy  the  same  reception  as  in  Germany.  The  Conserva- 
tives Bud,  "  No,  neverl  We  will  never  give  up  the  means  by  which 
we  killed  Napoleon,  by  which  we  are  killing  Germany  today.  We 
will  never  give  up  the  commercial  blockade!"  But  the  labor 
leaders,  the  Socialists,  and  particularly  the  group  of  Liberals  led 
by  Lord  Lorebum,  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey 
himself  was  inclined  very  strongly  in  that  direction.  Then  the 
sinking  of  the  LuaUania  killed  all  hope  of  immediate  reconcilement 
between  Germany  and  En^and;  and  the  subsequept  career  of  the 
President's  proposal  I  have  not  time  to  trace. 

But  the  fact  is  that  when  the  peace  conference  comes,  the 
President's  proposal  will  again  be  pushed  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  believe  that  England  can  be  brought  to 
bock  this  proposal,  although  the  sentiment  there  today,  I  imagine, 
would  be  against  it.  I  believe  that  she  will  accept  it  ultimately 
for  the  reason  that  the  submarine  in  the  next  six  montiis  will  bring 
home  to  her  what  it  means  to  fear  starvation,  what  it  means  to  be 
afraid  that  not  only  yourself,  but  also  your  children  and  your 
psroDto  will  not  have  food. 
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Furtbermore,  it  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized  in  the 
British  ForcdgD  Office,  that  England  has  been  able  to  carry  out  her 
blockade  of  Germany,  not  merely  because  of  her  fleet,  but  also 
because  we  have  been  willing  to  acquiesce  in  that  blockade  because 
we  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  her  cause  has  been  just  and  that  her 
triumph  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  world.  Furthermore, 
England  knows  that  (he  submarine  is  still  a  relatively  undeveloped 
weapon,  and  that  no  one  can  tell  how  fatal  to  merchant  shippii^ 
the  super-submarine  of  the  futiire  may  become. 

I  therefore  believe,  that  if  the  President  has  the  united  support 
of  America  on  this  proposition,  it  will  go  through,  particularly  in 
view  of  a  recent  addition  which  the  government  has  made  to  it. 
The  addition  is  fj^:  that  although  the  right  to  stop  merchantmen 
in  time  of  war  should  be  taken  away  from  any  individual  state,  it 
should  be  reserved  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  acting  collectively 
through  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  In  other  words,  the  league 
would  carry  the  pistol  which  would  be  denied  to  any  individual 
state.  This  addition  will  remove  the  chief  objection  of  the  British 
Conservatives;  which  is  that  the  German  army,  if  this  plan  should 
be  adopted,  would  dictate  the  course  of  events  in  Europe;  for  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  would  hold  in  its  hands  a  counterpoise 
to  balance  the  power  of  the  German  army. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  duty  of  all  Americans  who  are  interested 
in  a  durable  peace  to  back  the  President  in  this  proposal,  because 
I  se^  no  other  way  whereby  the  hatred  between  Germany  and  Ei^- 
land  can  be  abolished,  and  unless  that  hatred  can  be  done  away  with, 
unless  the  roots  of  it  can'  be  cut,  while  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
may  prolong  peace,  it  will  never  establish  a  peace  which  can  be 
considered  durable. 

Furthermore,  if  this  proposal  should  be  adopted,  if  the  starva- 
tion of  civilian  populations  should  be  taken  out  of  war,  a  great  step 
forward  will  have  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  decent  ioter- 
national  mores.  And  after  all,  we  are  entering  this  war  for  one 
purpose  and  one  only — that  better  international  moree  may  be 
established  on  the  earth. 
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THE  DISPOSITION  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE 

Bt  Talcott  WhjLiahs, 
Cohimbift  Univerait]',  Nmr  Toik  Qfy. 

Permanent  and  universal  peace,  for  which  the  world  yearns 
and  today  travails  in  agony,  can  only  come  with  permanent  and 
universal  righteousness.  The  vexed  questions  of  the  hour  can 
only  reach  a  final  settlement  as  they  are  settled  in  justice.  The 
issues  involved  in  Constantinople  and  its  disposition  are  difficult. 
So  far,  in  modem  history,  they  have  been  insuperable,  because  they 
are  involved  in  a  larger  issue  which  no  nation,  large  or  small,  has 
yet  been  willing  to  face  on  any  one  definite  principle,  framed  in 
justice  and  applied  with  impartiality.  The  question  of  Constan- 
tinople is  not,  fundamentally,  the  disposition  of  a  city,  but  the 
disposition  of  two  waterways  connecting  open  seas. 

On  the  open  seas,  the  nations  are  agreed  in  demanding  an  equal 
freedom  and  equal  security  for  neutrals,  or  were  until  the  use  of  the 
submarine  and  the  new  application  of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  con- 
tinuous voyage,  one  by  Germany  and  the  other  by  Great  Britain, 
have  raised  disputed  questions.  In  peace  and  in  war,  however, 
international  law  and  the  nations  are  agreed  on  the  general  prina- 
ple  and  constant  policy  which  makes  the  open  sea  free  to  all,  open 
to  all,  and  protected  by  all,  though  the  major  share  of  theit  pro- 
tection has  been  extended  by  the  English  and  American  navies. 
English  justice  has,  to  take  modern  times,  hung  more  pirates  thu) 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  American  courts  come  next. 
Both  navies  have  together  cleared  the  seas  of  piracy,  and  of  claims 
like  that  of  Spain  to  broad  realms  in  the  Spanish  main.  The  ships 
of  all  lands  have  profited  by  their  work. 

On  straits  and  ways  from  sea  to  sea,  the  world  has  no  such 
agreements  and  no  common  concern  or  uniform  principle.  Once 
all  straits  were  owned  and  held  at  a  price  for  passage.  Denmark 
claimed  the  Skagerack,  and  England  the  Channel  with  an  assertion 
of  Buprenaacy  over  all  the  Seven  Seas  about  the  British  Isles.  Even 
a  century  ago,  Barbary  pirates  held  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the 
heirs  of  long  generations  of  ocean  pirates  from  the  red-flagged  Phoe- 
pician  traders  3,000  years  ago,  carrying  on  sail  and  prow  the  open 
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hand  of  Astarte.  Her  emblem  survived  to  our  own  recent  day  in 
the  marauding  flags  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  had  ita  final  -western 
legacy  in  the  death's  head  of  the  "Jolly  Roger,"  for  the  mark  of 
the  Semitic  goddess  guarded  both  the  dead  and  the  livii^. 

The  Barbary  pirate  is  gone  after  centuries  in  which  his  ravages 
were  early  recorded  on  Latin  inscriptions  on  Spanish  coasts  and  in 
Spanish  towns  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines,  and  in  the  records  of 
our  own  sea-faiing  churches  on  Cape  Cod,  and  the  New  England 
coast  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Dane  no  longer 
demands  Dahegeld  and  the  English  Channel  had  become  as  free 
aa  the  oceans  and  seas  about,  until  the  submarine  came  to  make 
or  to  mar  international  law  as  the  wages  of  battle  may  at  last  decide. 
The  control  of  the  straits  will  remain  undecided,  and  the  peace  of 
the  waters  will  be  limited  and  strained  by  their  work  and  put  to 
naught  at  every  channel  from  sea  to  sea  or  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
untU  the  wise  rule  and  principle  is  adopted  that  straits,  natural 
or  artificial,  connecting  seas  must  be  as  free  to  peaceful  trade  as 
the  seas  they  join  and  as  forefended  to  belligerents  aa  any  neutral 
ocean  waters. 

This  principle  will  be  a  shock  to  many,  particularly  to  the  two 
nations,  England  and  America,  who  first  aaserted  and  created  the 
peace  of  the  seas  from  Drake  to  Decatur  and  have,  at  the  cost  of 
more  Jihan  one  war,  asserted  neutral  righte  on  the  high  seas  in  the 
presence  of  belligerent  flags.  None  the  less,  to  the  principle  that 
straits  and  connecting  waterways  should  be  free  aa  the  seas  to  the 
world's  mercantile  marine,  and  no  more  closed  to  belligerent  flags 
than  neutral  harbors,  the  world's  practice  ateadily  tends.  The 
Ottoman  Empire,  it  is  often  foi^otten,  adopted  this  principle  and 
practice  when  European  govemrcents  were  asserting  proprietary 
rights  over  every  strait  and  channel  which  joined  the  world's  wide 
waters  from  sea  to  ocean.  Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  SubUme  Porte  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus  should  always  be  open  to  the  merchantmen  of 
all  countries  and  always  closed  to  the  man-of-war  of  all  ensigns. 
English,  French  and  Russian  mercantile  fi^s  were  flapping  and 
turning  as  the  vessels  that  carried  them  were  tacking  in  the  narrow 
beats  of  these  straits  at  the  very  time  when  the  naval  ensgns  of 
these  three  lands  were  wiping  out  the  last  strong  fleet  of  the  Sultan 
in  1827  at  Navarino,  when  the  French  were  depriving  the  Ottoman 
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Empire  of  the  territorial  rights  in  Algeria  and  Riiaaia  cnishiiig  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  Sinope  in  1852,  and  bo  on,  up 
and  down  in  a  period  of  three  centuries,  this  immunity  for  mer- 
cantile flags  survived  in  the  Dardanelles  and  Boephonis  wide-spread 
hostilities,  until  these  acts  led  to  a  declaration  of  war.  At  this, 
as  at  many  other  points  of  international  practice,  the  Sublime  Forte 
under  a  long  succession  of  Sultans,  in  its  days  of  triumph  and  of 
defeat  from  Mohammed  the  Conqueror  (El  Ghasi)  to  Mohammed 
V,  in  the  twentieth  century,  has  shown  a  forbearance,  a  wise  toler- 
ance, a  readiness  to  give  all  creeds  protection  to  which  the  lamenta- 
ble and  cruel  massacres  of  one  period  and  another,  including  our 
own,  should  not  lead  us  to  be  blind  in  surveying  the  past  or  fore* 
seeing  the  future. 

This  ancient  principle  was  affirmed  by  England  in  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  the  dauntless  Stratford  de  Radcliffe.  Still  in  early 
manhood,  in  1S09,  it  was  repeated  by  England,  Austria  and  Prussia 
in  the  treaty  of  1840,  and  France  agreed  to  it  in  1S41.  The  wisdom 
of  this  practice  was  affirmed  at  every  stage  of  this  question  in  the 
Congress  of  Paris  in  1856,  the  Convention  of  London  in  1S70,  and 
in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878.  At  every  stage  since,  up  to  the 
present  war,  this  has  been  the  accepted  doctrine.  But  in  war  it 
has  always  silently  disappeared  as  in  the  past.  The  freedom  of 
straits  has  never  anywhere  rested  on  the  same  basis  as  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas. 

The  freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  secured,  because  there  the 
interests  of  all  states  are  equal.  The  freedom  of  strfuts  has  not 
been  secured  because  in  them,  the  interests  of  states  are  not  equal. 
Each  country  has  followed  its  self-interest.  The  world's  leadii^ . 
straits  are  in  the  hands  of  England  and  Amerioa.  Er^land  hcdds 
the  two  gates  of  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar  and  the  Suee  Canal. 
The  United  States  holds  the  Panama  Canal.  Each  country  has 
talked  the  neutrality  of  other  straits  and  acted  and  enacted  control 
of  its  own.  Gibraltar  was  seized  July  24,  1704,  by  a  coup  de  Jiiain 
when  England  had  not  declared  war  on  Spain,  though  hostilities 
over  the  Spanish  succession  had  begun  in  Flanders  with  France. 
The  attacking  fleet  was  English  and  Dutch,  but  Admiral  Sir  George 
Rooke  hoisted  the  English  flag  above  the  Rock  and  there  it  has 
been  ever  since,  controlling  the  navigation  of  the  straits,  never 
more  completely  than  today.     The  Suez  Canal  began  neutral  in 
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peace  and  in  war,  bdligerent  ahipa  being  excluded.  Arabi  Paaha 
took  these  pledges  at  their  face  value  and  lost  E^ypt  to  the  ^gyp- 
tians,  whose  labor  built  the  canal.  The  Sublime  Porte  tried  to 
apply  to  it  the  "ancient  principle,"  which  had  guided  the  policy 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  two  water-ways  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  Turkish  capital;  but  the  first  breath  of  war  destroyed 
guarantiee  signed  and  sealed,  not  on  one  but  several  "scraps  of 
paper." 

The  Paaama  Canal  began  neutral.  It  is  today  under  the 
complete  control  of  the  United  States.  No  administration  will 
permit  any  other  disposition  in  the  present  posture  of  the  world's 
governance.  It  is  fortified.  It  will  be  defended  against  all  comers. 
AU  vessels  pay  the  same  dues  but  they  are  not  under  the  same  rights 
and  they  never  will  be,  while  international  rights  have  no  protection 
by  land  or  by  sea  but  force. 

England  and  the  United  States  have  each  an  inunediate  and 
direct  interest — one  in  Gibraltar  and  Suez,  and  the  other  in  Panama, 
greater  than  any  other  land,  one  by  its  tonnage,  and  Indian  empire, 
and  the  other  by  its  territory,  its  trade  and  its  twin  coasts  con- 
nected by  the  rift  in  the  American  Isthmus.  Each  is  powerful 
enoi^  to  enforce  this  r^ht  against  all  comers.  Neither  will  yield 
either  strait.  But  as  long  as  these  straits  are  so  held,  no  country 
dependent  on  a  strait  will  be  satisfied  or  can  be  satisfied  by  any 
control,  short  of  that  which  broods  an  ever  present  power,  at  Gibral- 
tar, Suez,  and  Panama.  The  instant  that  power  weakens,  some 
other  flag  will  fly  over  each  strait. 

Unfortunately,  Instead  of  being  early  claimed  by  one  strong 
power  with  special  and  particular  rights,  the  Dardanelles  and  Bos- 
porouB  are  equally  needed  by  two  strong  powers  and  are  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  empire  which  has  so  long  held  them. 
Neither  Russia  nor  the  Teuton  alliance  can  treat  as  negligible  the 
control  of  these  straits.  If  the  Mississippi  flowed  not  into  a  gulf, 
but  a  closed  sea,  whose  exits  were  the  Panama  Canal  into  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Windward  Passage  into  the  Atlantic,  we  would  never  trust 
the  key  of  either  in  the  hands  of  any  power,  weak  or  strong.  The 
straits  which  separate  Europe  and  Asia  are  the  real  mouths  of  the 
Danube  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  of  the  Dneiper,  the  Don  and 
the  Volga,  connected  with  the  Don  by  the  canal  from  Kamgskin  to 
Raaponiskata. 
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If  Turkey  haa  remained  in  its  present  control  of  this  access 
to  the  mouths  of  these  streams,  through  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  because 
neither  Russia  nor  ite  T-euton  neighbors  were  stroi^  enoi^  to 
seize  these  straits  against  United  Europe.  They  cannot  today. 
Neither  will  ever  be  satisfied  with  the  other. 

These  two  powers  are  evenly  matched  as  to  each  other.  They 
have  the  same  conflict  as  to  landways  as  to  waterways.  Neither 
Russia  nor  the  Teutonic  powers  can  leave  the  control  of  the  one 
practicable  railroad  across  the  Balkans  from  Belgrade  to  Salooica 
to  chance.  They  can  no  more  permit  a  weak  power  like  Serbia  to 
control  one  end  of  this  rail  route  to  the  A^ean,  to  the  Suez  Cfmal, 
and  to  the  world's  commerce,  or  another  weak  power  like  Greece 
to  control  the  other  end  at  Salonica,  any  more  than  we  could  per- 
mit a  weak  power  like  Venezuela  to  hold  the  key  to  our  ocean  door. 
No  strong  power  can  safely  permit  this,  if  it  can  help  itself,  and  oo 
strong  power  will  if  it  can  do  better,  as  witness  the  eti^ble  vantage 
sites  occupied  by  Ei^land. 

The  question  of  Constantinople  is  really  the  question,  there- 
fore, not  of  an  ancient  city  or  even  of  an  imperial  capital.  It  ia 
the  question  of  adjusting  and  securing  freedom  of  access  for  a  popu- 
lation of  260,000,000  in  the  Teutonic  Alliance,  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
kan States  by  railroad  lines  and  two  straita,  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  states  in  our  Union  are  by  every  [>oeaible  measure  far 
more  homogeneous  than  the  group  of  lands,  tongues  and  races  which 
need  and  must  have  free  impartial  passage  over  these  lands  and 
water-ways  to  the  South.  But  for  the  general  authority  over  for- 
eign and  interstate  commerce  by  land  and  water  possessed  by  the 
federal  government,  our  own  states  would  have  plundered  each 
other  whenever  one  of  them  had  control  of  any  eligible  land  or 
water  route.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  both  levied  tribute  on 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  two  generations  ago,  one  by  the  head 
tax  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  and  the  other  by  rates  on  the  Ekie 
Canal,  rates  which  paid  off  the  capital  cost  of  the  water-way  in 
about  40  yeare,  with  interest. 

Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  the  Balkan  States  can- 
not possibly  trust  each  other  with  the  control  of  these  great  arteries 
of  commerce  summed  in  the  Constantinople  question.  It  is  today 
impracticable  to  create  any  joint  authority  to  regulate  interstate 
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commerce  in  this  area,  thou^  the  Danube  Commission  is  a  step 
in  this  direction,  and  the  treaty  agreements  as  to  the  Balkan  rail- 
ways another.  It  was  a  difficult  task  for  us  to  provide  in  our 
constitution  for  the  distant  regulation  of  commerce  for  a  people, 
speaking  one  tongue,  and  a  majority  of  one  common  origin.  The 
solution  of  such  a  problem  in  East  Europe  has  been  beyond  the 
political  poflsibiUties  of  the  present  and  probably  of  the  future.  The 
Republic  of  Russia  might  accomplish  this,  if  it  dealt  with  repubhcs 
in  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary,  but  even  Russia  has  only  taken 
the  firat  stage  in  the  new  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  democracy,  and  the 
Slough  of  Deepond  may  not  l^  distant. 

Were  all  the  lands  involved  republics,  a  federation  might  come. 
In  democracy,  and  in  democracy  alone  lies  the  peaceful  solution  of 
the  contentious  problems  of  international  affairs.  What  imperial 
governments  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Petrogad  could  never  accom- 
plish and  could  never  be  trusted  to  control  or  accomplish  by  the 
smaller  kingdoms  of  the  Balkans,  could  be  done  by  federated  states, 
with  no  ambition  for  conquest,  and  no  motive  for  annexation.  If 
the  Germanic  States  were  once  united  in  a  Federation  of  Germany 
in  which  the  Prussian  conquests  of  the  past  century  recovered  the 
autonomy  once  enjoyed  by  the  Hanover  and  the  rest;  if  the  Slav 
and  non-Slav  States  of  the  Balkans  were  federated,  if  the  old  inte- 
gers of  rapacious  Russian  conquest  reappeared  in  a  federated  repub- 
lic, these  peaceful  federations,  German,  Russian,  Central  Slav,  South 
Slav  and  non-Slav,  from  Hungary  to  the  Ottoman  Republic,  could 
control  and  regulate  these  landways  and  waterways,  their  rail- 
roads and  the  twin  straits,  on  common  and  mutual  principles  pro- 
tecting the  commerce  and  safety  of  all.  Today,  this  seems  a  mere 
dream;  but  it  is  both  more  probable  and  more  possible  than  before 
the  events  of  the  past  three  years.  Empires  can  never  be  trusted. 
Federated  republics  by  their  nature  and  organization  are  peaceful 
and  loyal.  At  all  events  the  inevitable  choice  is  between  one  great 
"Central  Europe,"  dominating  all  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea,  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  group  of 
federated  self-governing  lands. 
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JAPAN,  AMERICA  AND  DURABLE  PEACE 

By  Totokichi  Itbnaqa.,  Ph.D., 

Profeesorial  Lecturer  in  FoliticaJ  Soittioe,  Univetaity  of  Chicago;  Director  "East 

and  West  News  Bureau,"  New  York. 

The  problems  of  a  durable  peace  await,  for  their  definite  fonnu- 
lation  and  practical  aolution,  the  issue  of  the  present  war.  If  Qer- 
mao  militarism  comes  out  victorious,  peace  dictated  by  it  cannot  be 
but  temporary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  <4  justice  and 
liberty  be  fully  vindicated,  the  bitterest  experiences  and  untold 
miseries  the  war  has  inflicted  upon  the'worid  should  teach  the  people 
thereof  that  the  evil' doctrine  of  "might  over  right"  must  forever  be 
discarded,  aod  some  method  devised  to  insure  the  stability  of  peace 
and  safeguard  the  interest  of  humanity. 

The  world  war,  it  seems  to  me,  has  already  reached  its  last  stage: 
a  final  decisioo  cannot  long  be  deferred.  There  was  a  time,  I  admit, 
when  I  entertained  a  doubt  whether  the  European  War  would  not 
end  in  a  draw — in  a  peace  without  victory.  When  the  policy  and 
war  measures  adopted  by  the  Entente  Powers  in  the  Balkans  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  weakness,  indecision  and  lack  of  cohesion,  and 
in  consequence  the  Allies  were  completely  outmaneuvered  and  out- 
fought in  the  vigorous  well-managed  campaigns  prosecuted  by  the 
Central  Powers,  too  much  optimism  regarding  the  decided  triumph 
of  the  Allies'  cause  seemed  unwarranted. 

The  first  intimation  that  this  temple  of  success  reared  by  Ger- 
n>an  arms  could  not  long  endure,  but  would  sooner  or  later  crumble 
to  the  ground  by  reason  of  the  incompetence  and  blindness  of 
German  statesmanship,  came  to  me  through  the  publication  of  the 
now  notorious  Zimmermann  note,  which  aimed  to  form  a  Ger- 
man-Japanese-Mexican  Alliance  to  counteract  the  hostile  meaauree 
of  America.  The  monstrosity  of  that  note  was  only  equalled  by  its 
stupidity.  As  to  Mexico,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  definitely 
her  actual  status  or  attitude;  but  for  Japan  I  can  assert  most  em- 
phatically that  the  note  is  a  sufficient  wazrant  to  judge  how  low 
German  statesmanship  has  fallen,  how  utterly  ignorant  it  is  of 
Japan's  history  and  aspirations.  It  completely  ignores  "the  spirit 
of  Japan,"  by  whatever  name  described — the  Yamaio-Damaahi  or 
BusAido— which  puts  honor  and  loyalty  foremost  in  the  list  of 
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virtues.  A  nation  that  holds  honor  dear  to  its  heart  will  never  turn 
traitor  to  its  allies  or  without  cause  attack  another  nation  with  which 
it  ia  on  friendly  terms. 

Germany  doubtless  measured  Japan  by  her  own  standard  of 
international  ethics.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean:  Following 
the  conclusion  of  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty,  when  Germany,  RusMia 
and  France  formed  a  framidable  coalition  with  the  purpose  of 
robbing  Japan  of  the  best  fruits  of  her  victory  over  China  by  forcing 
upon  her  the  retrocession  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  Prince  Ito, 
then  Piemier  of  Japan,  exclaimed: 

G«rnuuty,  we  shall  never  forgivel  RuniA  looks  upon  lu'asV  future  rival  in 
the  For  Enat;  France  is,  of  oourae,  her  ally,  and  haa  important  poaseaaiana  and 
andoit  interests  in  Eaatem  Aaia.  We  con  understand  their  action.  But  for 
Germany,  which  alwi^  professed  genuine  friendship  and  has  no  special  interests 
in  those  regions,  to  join  hands  with  them  and  stab  us  in  the  back — her  iDtervention 
was  odious  and  gratuitous. 

The  reason  why  Germany  joined  the  coalition  was  before  long  re- 
vealed to  the  world  by  the  seisure  of  Kiaochow. 

In  the  same  treacherous  manner,  moved  by  the  same  unholy 
motive,  Germany  thoi^bt  Japan  may  be  induced  to  play  her  foul 
game  and  checkmate  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  between 
the  two  powers!  And  what  was  the  ground  upon  which  Germany 
built  her  hope  for  success  of  the  infamous  intrigue?  Recently 
the  German  foreign  minister  bad  the  audacity  to  declare  in  effect 
before  the  Reichstag  that  Japan  has  less  antagonism  toward  Ger- 
many, though  at  war  with  her,  than  she  has  toward  the  United 
States.  True,  the  Japanese  have  no  antagonism  toward  the  German 
people;  rather  do  we  admire  their  many  worthy  qualities  and  the 
valuable  contributions  they  have  made  to  science,  philosophy  and 
literature.  'It  would  also  be  idle  to  deny  that  Japan  has  certain 
grievances  against  the  United  States,  which  it  would  be  befitting  to 
the  great  American  people  to  redress  in  confonnity  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  "the  square  deal"  they  have  proclaimed  to  the  worid. 
These  grievances  are,  however,  of  local  origin  and  are  capable  of 
amicable  settlement.  To  the^United  States  as  a  nation,  Japan  has 
always  professed  genuine  friendship.  And  this  profession  is  no 
make-believe;  it  is  true,  honest,  sincere.  Manifestly  German  states- 
manship was  well-nigh  bankrupt  when  it  hatched  such  a  preposter- 
ous plot  as  the  Zimmermann  note  reveals. 
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Aod  at  last  the  death  knell  of  Germao  militarism  waB  sounded 
when  the  American  President  and  Congress  resolved  to  enter  the 
war!  It  is,  indeed,  beyond  my  comprehenmoD  how  Germany  could 
dare  to  challenge  America  to  swell  the  ranks  of  her  enemies.  Have 
the  great  minds  and  statesmen  who  adorn  the  pages  of  GermaD  his- 
tory left  no  heirs?  Have  the  souls  of  Kant,  of  Goethe,  of  Bismarck, 
left  the  Fatherland  as  a  condemnation  of  the  horrible  crimes  Ger- ' 
mans  are  today  perpetrating  on  alien  soils  and  the  high  seas?  It 
was  sheer  madness  for  Germany  to  rouse  the  steeping  ^ant  on  this 
hemisphere  and  to  let  him  mobilise  the  tremendous  resources  at  his 
command  in  man  power,  money,  credit  and  materials,  for  combatting 
the  already  hard-pressed  foe.  So  far  as  the  military  situation  in 
Europe  goes,  it  may  not  be  powerfully  influenced,  for  a  time,  by  the 
intervention  of  America,  so  that  Germans  can  for  a  while  dwell  under 
the  spelt  of  their  old  illusion.  But  there  is  now  no  doubt  as  to  which 
-  side  of  the  belligerents  will  be  final  victor.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  war  is  so  unlike  other  wars,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  won  on 
the  farms,  in  the  factories,  the  shipyards  and  the  CQunting  rooms, 
the  overwhelming  weight  America  brings  will  surely  turn  the  scale 
to  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

The  question  that  arises  in  our  mind  is,  how  long  will  be  the 
time  before  Germany  collapses?  I  make  bold  to  say  that  it  would 
be  to  the  great  advantage  of  Germany  to  sue  for  peace  today  and 
immediately  stop  this  awful  carnage  and  destruction  before  she  has 
inflamed  the  American  public  by  an  hostile  encounter.  If  she 
would  now  lay  her  cards  upon  the  table  and  ask  for  lenient  terms  of 
settlement,  her  enemies  would  probably  not  be  loath  to  grant  them. 
In  this  respect  the  influence  of  America  would  doubtless  be  strongly 
exerted  in  Germany's  favor.  Were  Germany  so  to  act  I  could  imder- 
stand  for  the  first  time  why  she  dragged  the  United  States  into  this 
war. 

The  inertia  of  thought  and  action  may,  however,  be  too  strong 
for  Germany  to  take  such  a  step  before  she  has  made  another  des- 
perate move.  The  period  of  conflict  then  depends  upon  two  con* 
tingencies — ^the  result  of  submarine  warfare  and  the  decided  stroke 
deaJt  by  Germany  upon  Russia  or  separate  peace  with  her.  If  both 
fail  Germany  is  lost.  We  sincerely  pray  that  the  might  of  a  newly 
bom  democracy  of  Russia  will  defeat  the  ambition  of  Germany. 
As  to  the  submarine  warfare,  menacing  as  it  is,  the  Allies  will  surely 
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find  a  way  to  combat  it.  The  god  of  the  U-boat  seems  to  have  so 
enslaved  the  German  mind  that  it  camiot  see  that  his  frightfulnesB 
will  Qow  be  fully  matched  by  American  inventiveness,  and  that 
many  times  more  tonnage  than  he  can  destroy  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  all-embracing  lap  of  the  American  giant.  Surely  the  days 
of  German  militanam  are  numbered. 

As  one  of  the  Entente  Powers,  Japan  of  course  hails  with  joy  the 
entrance  of  America  into  their  ranks.  There  is,  however,  a  special 
reason  for  Japan  welcoming  America,  for  there  are  between  the  two 
countries  striking  resemblances  in  the  geographical  positions  they 
occupy  and  the  attitudes  they  assume  toward  the  European  War. 
EfiFects  o(  the  war  have  hitherto  been  the  same  in  both  countries. 
The  duties  and  functions  America  and  Japan  should  fulfill  are 
also  similar — patrolling  the  neighboring  seas,  supplying  their  AUies 
with  munitions  and  food  and  subscribing  to  their  loans.  I  know 
not  whether  America  will  send  an  expeditionary  force  to  Europe, 
but  it  is  certain  that  neither  America  nor  Japan  would  be  interested 
in  the  remaking  of  the  map  of  Europe.  Both  are  waging  war  to 
crush  German  militarism,  not  the  German  people,  so  that  an  endur- 
ing peace  based  upon  justice  and  Uberty  may  be  secured  for  the  good 
of  all  oatioDB.  Consequently,  in  the  future  peace  conference,  Amer- 
ica and  Japan  are  more  than  likely  to  join  hands  in  every  move  they 
make,  and  to  exert  their  influence  in  unison.  Such  cooperation  will 
doubtless  serve,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  in  his 
congratulatory  message  to  President  Wilson,  "to  cement  and  con- 
secrate the  lasting  friendship  of  our  two  nations. " 

Id  concluding,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that,  so  far  as 
America  and  Japan  are  concerned,  nothing  is  more  important  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  harmony  than  to  eradicate  the  root 
of  trouble  that  lies  between  the  two  countries.  The  task  is  not  a 
difficult  one,  if  you  have  only  the  will  to  do  it.  For  the  issue  is 
simple  and  not  at  all,  in  conflict  with  the  vital  interests  of  America. 
Japan  ia  ,not  playing  the  r61e  of  a  pure  idealist,  clamorous  for  the 
immediate  realization  of  ideas  that,  however  lofty  and  equitable, 
disr^ard  the  existing  condition  of  the  world  we  live  in — a  world  far 
unlike  the  "Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Therefore,  it  should  be  def- 
initely understood  that  Japan  does  not  want  to  force  upon  the 
American  people  imrestricted  immigration  of  her  subjects.  The 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement"  of  1907  stands  intact  and  conforms  to 
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your  wishee.  What  J&pan  aaks  is  simply  just  and  fair  treatment 
to  a  email  number  of  Japanese  subjects  residing  in  thiB  country,  in 
other  words,  the  full  recognition  of  their  equality  with  people  of  other 
nationalitiea.  Such  recognition  of  equality,  political  and  social, 
is  denied  to  Japan,  to  speak  frankly,  so  long  as  her  subjects  are 
discriminated  against  and  cannot  enjoy  rights  and  privil^es  ac- 
corded to  other  aliens.  It  would  be  far  from  your  thought,  I  hope, 
to  begrudge  Japan,  now  in  the  front  rank  of  nations,  full  recognition 
d  equality  in  America.  Once  this  premise  is  granted,  the  logical 
conclusion  that  follows  must  be  courageously  faced,  namely,  that 
any  discriminatory  law  or  measure  running  counter  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  ftumess  should  be  rectified  or  nullified.  Pray  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Anti- 
Alien  Land  Act.  I  am  simply  advocating  that  the  same  principles  of 
justice,  equality  and  liberty,  for  whose  defense  you  have  not  hesi- 
tated eyen  to  risk  the  h&eard  of  this  war,  should  be  put  into  effect 
in  the  relation  between  America  and  Japan  as  in  all  intotiational 
relations.  ■ 

There  maybe  many  ways  to  accompUsh  the  purpose.  American 
resourcefulness,  which  is  unbounded,  is  certainly  equal  to  the  task 
of  finding  the  means.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  are  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  doing  it. 
So  long  as  this  work  remains  undone,  I  must-state  with  your  permia- 
sioD  what  I  consider  to  be  the  plain  truth,- much  as  I  regret  to  say  it, 
that  the  problems  of  a  durable  peace  between  America  and  Japan 
will  not  have  received  their  de&nite  and  final  solution.  Conse- 
quently, while  Japanese  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  work 
easy  for  you,  at  the  same  time  I  appeal  to  you  most  earnestly  and 
sincerely  to  lend  your  powerful  influence  for  the  attainment  of  the 
object,  so  that  the  r^ations  between  our  beloved  countries  may  rest 
on  the  solid  and  safe  rock  of  lasting  friendship. 
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FOUNDATIONS  FOR  A  DURABLE  PEACE  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN 

By  Hanb  von  Kai/fbnbobn, 
Aeristant  Managua  Editor  of  The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eai^. 

1  am  going  to  present  a  point  of  view  on  the  relations  between 
America  and  Japan  somewhat  different  from  that  presented  by  Dr. 
lyenaga.'  In  every  discuBsion  by  Japanese  of, this  problem,  th^ 
declare  that  it  is  a  local  issue  peculiar  to  this  or  that  state  which  may 
happen  to  be  passing  anti-alien  land  legislation.  And  yet  the 
character  of  their  demands  will  show  that  the  issue  is  far  more 
fundamental,  that  it  cannot  be  exclusively  related  tc  the  legislation 
of  any  one  state  or  any  half-dozen  states  in  our  Union  (for  there  are 
half  a  dozen  which  have  passed  anti-alien  land  legislation  nmilar  to 
that  of  California) ;  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  racial  equality. 

Let  us,  therefore,  put  out  of  our  minds  once  and  for  all,  the 
notion  tiiat  this  discrimination  against  the  Japanese  is  an  arbitrary 
discrimination  practised  by  wilful  individual  units  of  our  federal 
system.  The  problem  confronting  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  a 
fundamental  problem  of  equality,  and  that  problem  has  its  origin 
in  the  citizenship  law  of  the  United  States,*  which  has  been  on  our 
statute  books  for  many  generations.  This  law  provides  that  no 
member  of  the  brown  or  yellow  race  can  obtain  citizenship  in  this 
country,  and  hence  makes  impo^ble  political  equality  for  Japanese 
residents. 

If  we  desire  to  remove  that  discrimination — and  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  in  the  course  of  time  we  may  not  desire  to  remove  it — that 
is  one  thing,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  this  discrimination  applies  to 
800,000,000  people  and  not  exclusively  to  the  Japanese.  It  is  the 
federal  naturalization  law  which  declares  that  the  right  to  beoomr 
naturalized  applies  only  to  aliens  being  free  white  persons,  and  to 
aliens  of  African  nativity,  and  to  persons  of  African  descent,  and 
thereby  makes  it  impossible  for  any  state  to  grant  poUticBl  equality 
to  Uie  yellow  or  the  brown  races. 

'See  p«ee  124. 

■Jicvued  U.  3,  Stalalea,  Section  2109. 
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Wi£h  this  much  established,  let  me.go  a  little  further  and  try  to 
point  out  how  we  can  best  approach  this  problem  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  when  we  shall  confront  the  opportunity  of  creating  a  durable 
peace.  We  must  approach  it,  now  that  we  are  alhed  with  all  the 
white  peoples  whose  lands  border  the  Pacific,  in  full  co5peration  with 
^ese  peoples.  We  must  join  with  tiiem  as  well  as  with  Japan  and 
the  representatives  of  other  elements  of  the  brown  and  of  the  yellow 
races,  at  the  great  peace  conference.  There  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  find  the  definite  solution  of  this  problem,  because  it  is  not  a 
local  problem  peculiar'to  a  state;  it  is  not  a  local  problem  peculiar  to 
the  United  States  and  Japan;  it  is  a  problem  which  has  caused  serious 
difficulty  and  serious  thought,  aye,  and  serious  disturbance  in  every 
white  country  which  borders  the  Pacific.  We  are  going  to  get  a  false 
perspective  on  this  issue  if  we  fail  to  remember  that  it  is  an  acute 
issue  in  Briti^  Columbia,  wbere  there  is  worse  discrimination  against 
the  Japanese  than  in  the  United  States,  for  under  the  laws  of  Canada, 
British  Columbia  has  naturalised  natives  of  Japan  and  yet  has  re- 
fused to  let  them  vote,  a  discrimination  which  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  London.  In  Australia  we  find  that  Japanese  are 
not  only  unable  to  own  land,  but  they  are  forbidden  to  enterthe 
country.  Even  Japanese  students  and  travelers  who  may  come 
and  go  as  they  like  in  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  to  remain 
in  Australia  over  twelve  months.  South  Africa,  too,  desires  to  keep 
out  Asiatics  andhaa  taken  steps  to  prevent  their  coming.  Wherever 
white  men  predominate  they  have  fought  against  Asiatic  immigra- 
tion. 

Thus  we  face  a  problem  that  is  not  that  of  a  state,  nor  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  a  problem  as  broad  and  as  deep  as  the  gulf 
which  separatee  two  races  whose  standards  of  living  are  far  apart. 
Until  we  remove  the  economic  aspect  of  the  problem  inherent  in 
Japanese  immigration  to  our  Pacific  Coast,  we  are  not  likely  to  find 
a  solution  which  will  satisfy  Japan  as  well  as  the  United  States. 
Professor  Tatabe,  of  the  ToMo  Imperial  University,  summed  it  all 
up  in  this  one  sentence:  "Under  the  American  standard  of  living 
two  billion  people  can  exist  on  earth,  under  the  Japanese  standard 
twenty-two  billion."  Until  this  economic  difference  can  be  com- 
promised this  Japanese  question  will  continue  to  plague  the  white 
races  of  the  earth. 

Episodes  in  Japan's  history  make  us  feel  that  it  is  tiie  honor  of 
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Japan  and  loyalty  to  Japan  which  have  been  emphaslEed,  and  that  a 
spirit  of  auto«ratic  imperialisoi  has  sometimee  domuiated  the  sober 
sense  of  that  natioQ.  Therefore,  let  us  hope  that  in  Japan,  too, 
those  democratic  elements  now  stn^gling  for  expression  will 
triumph,  and  that  those  liberals  who  are,  like  Dr.  lyenaga,  re- 
sponsive to  democratic  ideals,  may  guide  Japan's  future  course. 
TJien,  with  the  liberals  of  Japan  and  America  cooperating,  with  the 
people  of  all  the  lands  that  border  the  Pacific  working  tc^ther  to 
settle  this  issue  as  we  are  now  fighting  together  for  the  same  cause, 
let  uH  hope  that  then  we  can  at  last  settle  this  question  in  a  way 
which  shall  make  the  foundation  of  an  enduring  peace. 


NATIONALITY  AND  FREEDOM  OF  COMMERCE 
PREREQUISITES  TO  A  DURABLE  PEACE 

Bt  Stbfhbn  p.  Duogan,  Ph.D., 
College  of  the  Citjr  of  New  York,  New  York. 

The  Balkan  problem  we  have  had  witJi  us  for  over  a  century. 
It  was  the  occasion  of  the  present  war.  It  will  be  with  us  in  the 
future  unless  a  wise  solution  and  a  solution  based  upon  proper 
principles  of  international  reorganization  is  followed. 

Now,  what  BSfi  those  principles  of  international  reorganization? 
As  Professor  Brown  of  Princeton'  has  stated  there  are  three  princi' 
pies  upon  which  such  a  reorganization  must  be  based  if  the  reoi^ani- 
sation  is  to  last:  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  nationality;  the 
right  of  nations  to  their  own  free  development  without  being 
dominated  by  other  nations;  and  the  right  of  a  nation  to  freedom  of 
commerce  with  the  world's  markets. 

The  reason  why  the  Balkan  problem  has  been  with  us  for  over 
a  century  and  has  presented  itself  as  the  powder  magadne  of  Europe 
for  the  last  fifty  years  is  because  every  one  of  those  principles  has 
been  violated.  The  Balkans  have  never  been  permitted  freedom  of 
development  because  of  the  rival  antagonisms  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.  For  a  long  time  Great  Britain  felt  that  in  order  to  make 
secure  her  passage  to  India  and  her  commerce  to  the  East,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Straits  be  in  the  control  of  Turkey,  and  for  that 

'  Bee  page  76. 
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reason,  TurkiBh  control  over  the  other  Balkan  states  was  to  be 
maintained  add  Turkish  misrule  continued.  When,  after  the  Arabi 
Pasha  Rebellion  in  Egypt  in  1880,  England  occupied  Egypt  and 
seetired  control  of  it  and  thereby  safeguarded  her  route  to  India, 
her  interest  in  the  Balkan  problem  waned  and  her  demand  for  the 
muntenance  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  diminished. 

The  void  was  Med  at  once,  almost,  by  another  group  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  the  Central  Powers — Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Germany  came  on  the  international  sta^  as  a  great  power  quite 
late.  Looking  around  for  colonies  into  which  to  send  her  surplus 
product,  she  found  most  of  the  world  taken  up  by  other  powers, 
but  she  saw  that  there  was  one  region  that  remained  comparatively 
unexploited.  That  was  Asia  Minor,  and  she  determined  that  that 
was  to  be  her  "place  in  the  sun."  She  must,  therefore,  take  the 
place  of  Great  Britain  in  dominating  in  Constantinople,  and  she 
took  with  her  as  her  partner,  Aufitria-Hungary.  They  divided  up 
the  field;  Germany  ya&a  to  dominate  in  Constantinople  and  Asia 
Minor;  Austria  was  to  dominate  in  the  Balkans.  Germany  did  her 
job  with  efficiency.  She  did  dominate  in  Constantinople  and 
practically  in  Asia  Minor.  Austria  bungled  her  job  and  only 
aroused  increasing  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  Balkan  nations 
against  her. 

Now,  this  suppression  of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Balkan 
nations  towards  their  own  free  development  can  only  be  overcome 
when  those  same  Balkan  nations  imderstand  that  the  confedera- 
tion which  they  for  one  short  year  enjoyed  and  by  means  of  which 
tliey  presented  a  united  front  against  any  other  power,  should  be 
reestablished.  It  may  be  said  that  that  is  the  very  thing  that  the 
Allies  attempted  to  get  the  Balkan  states  to  do  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  to  reestablish  the  Balkan  Confederation  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  union  of  AustriarHungary  and  Germany  with  Trnkey. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principles  upon  which  the 
present  situation  in  the  Balkans  is  baaed  were  founded  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  which  we  signed  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Balkan  War.  That  treaty  violates  the  three  principles  pointed  out 
above  as  the  only  principles  upon  which  a  true  iclemational  reor- 
ganisation can  be  based. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  those  states  should  sot  con- 
'  federate  and  present  a  united  front.    When  they  did  in  1912,  they 
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did  it  equitably.  Before  the  first  Balkan  War,  Serbia  and  Bulgaria 
eame  to  an  agreement  and  signed  a  treaty  by  meana  of  which  the 
only  region  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of  races,  Macedonia,  was 
divided  fairly,  Bulgaria  getting  the  bigger  portion.  Why  was  that 
not  carried  out?  Because  again  of  the  baleful  influence  of  fore^ 
domination,  because  Austria-Hungary  was  determined  that  Serbia 
should  not  get  what  she  called  her  "window  on  the  Adriatic,"  and 
by  preventing  her  from  doing  that,  compelled  Serbia  to  look  for 
GompenBatioD  in  Macedonia  and  to  violate  the  agreement  with 
Bulgaria. 

ficfw  if  the  nations  are  going  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  Bal- 
kans at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  principles  mentioned  already  must 
be  observed:  the  first  of  these  is  the  principle  of  nationality.  The 
two  great  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  democracy  and 
nationality,  are  not  yet  in  process  of  consummation  because  our 
political  practice  has  always  been  about  a  century  behind  our 
political  theory.  Despite  the  teachings  of  history  that  you  cannot 
suppress  nations  unless  they  are  willing  to  be  suppressed,  despite 
the  fact  that  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  Poland  was 
divided,  and  yet  Poland  is  vigorous  today,  despite  the  fact  that 
Bohemia,  Ireland  and  other  suppressed  nations  are  problems  for 
which  statesmen  seek  solution  today,  it  is  probable  that  even  at 
the  general  reorganization  which  comes,  a  solution  might  be  at- 
tempted which  will  violate  this  principle. 

If  the  principle  of  nationality  were  carried  out  what  kind  of  a 
territorial  reorganization  would  take  place  in  the  Balkans?  I  per- 
sonally think,  as  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  study  of  this  problem, 
that  it  is  of  comparatively  simple  solution,  provided  the  fine  ideals 
presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  the  world,  and  which  are  having  such 
a  splendid  moral  effect  upon  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  will  be 
followed.  The  trouble  with  the  Balkans  is  that  a  large  portion  of 
each  of  the  nations  is  in  a  free  and  independent  state  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  under  the  domination  and  subjection  of  some  other  state, 
chiefly  Austria-Hungary.  Over  eight  millions  of  Boumanians  are 
in  free  and  independent  Houmania,  but  over  three  millions  are  out- 
side of  it.  There  are  more  Serbians  outside  of  Serbia,  in  such  places 
as  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  than  in  Serbia.  The  majority  of  the 
Greeks,  as  you  know,  are  not  in  Greece  but  in  the  islands  and  on 
the  shoree  of  Asia  Minor  in  Turkish  dominions. 
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Now  if  the  principle  of  nationality  were  carried  out  in  the  first 
place,  the  Rounianians  outside  of  Roumania,  in  Tranaylvania  and 
Bukowina  who  are  so  pitilessly  persecuted  in  Hungary,  would  be 
united  to  Boumania.  Ideally,  it  would  mean  that  Bessarabia  in 
Russia,  which  ia  inhabited  by  Roumanians  would  also  be  united  to 
Roumania.  It  would  mean  also  that  Roumania  would  restore  to 
Bulgaria  that  part  of  Dobrudja  which  is  a  part  of  Bulgaria.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  ia  likely  to  happen  if  the  Allies  win.  Those 
portions  of  Austria^Himgary  which  Roumanian  peoples  inhabit  will 
at  least  probably  go  to  Roumania. 

What  is  the  second  element  in  the  reorganization?  It  seeihs  to 
me  that  despite  the  actions  of  Bulgaria  in  1913  and  1915 — in  1913 
attacking  her  allies  and  in  1915  siding  with  the  Central  powers  and 
with  her  old  enemy  Turkey — she  ought  to  receive  the  Macedonian 
territory  that  she  has  conquered  in  this  war.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Bulgaria  sees  the  opportunity  for  a  greater  Roumania  that  I 
have  just  pointed  out,  for  a  greater  Serbia  that  I  shall  describe,  for 
a  greater  Greece  in  the  Aegean,  but  that  she,  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  these  three,  will  need  all  the  Bulgarians  in  a  compact  state 
to  maintain  her  national  existence. 

A  third  element  in  this  reorganisation  would  be  a  greater 
Serbia,  or  better  still,  as  most  of  the  students  of  the  problems  of 
the  Balkans  believe,  what  would  be  called  a  United  States  of  Ugo- 
Slavia  or  South  Slavia.  Every  intelligent  person,  who  has  read 
at  all  on  the  problem  of  the  Balkans,  understands  tJie  great  desire  - 
on  the  part  of  ihe.  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  be  united 
with  Serbia.  Few,  however,  know  that  north  of  those  crowulands 
are  others,  Croatia  and  Slavonia  particularly,  that  are  just  as  anx- 
ious to  be  united  and  to  be  free  and  independent.  The^,  too,  are 
Slavs  like  the  Serbs.  They  all  speak  languages  practically  alike. 
They  have  customs  alike.  They  are  of  the  same  race.  They  differ 
in  rel^on,  the  Serbs  being  Orthodox,  the  Croatians  and  Slovenes 
being  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Austria-Hungarian  poUcy  has 
been  pushed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  them  divided.  But  the  out- 
rageous persecution  of  the  South  Slavs  that  b^an  in  1909,  ending  in 
the  treason  trials  at  Agram,  where  the  Austria-Hungary  govern- 
ment was  proved  to  be  guilty  of  forged  documents  in  order  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  men  accused  of  treason,  has  driven  these  two 
peoples  together.    Up  to  1909,  all  Croatians  and  Slovenes  uid 
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South  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary  wanted  a  union,  union  within  the 
monarchy  if  possible,  but  union  anyhow.  Now  it  looks  as  if  noth- 
ing could  prevent,  eventually  at  least,  the  union  of  all  the  South 
Slavs  including  Serbia  and  Montenegro  in  a  great  South  Slav  state. 
If  history  repeats  itself,  that  consummation  is  inevitable.  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  the  two  provinces  of  Roumania,  when  they  secured 
their  independence  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  were  not  permitted 
by  the  powers  to  unite  into  a  single  state.  But  they  did  three  yeaiB 
later.  By  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878,  Bulgaria  was  divided,  but 
in  five  years  the  treaty  was  broken  by  the  people  who  united  them- 
selves. If ,  as  a  result  of  the  intemation&l  reorganiEation  wWch  we 
hope  is  going  to  be  based  upon  sound  principles,  these  states  are  not 
united  in  a  great  South  Slav  state,  it  will  only  be  the  prelude  to  a 
movement  later  on  whereby  they  will  be  united. 

The  last  element  in  this  reorganization  is  Greece.  If  the  reor- 
ganization is  to  take  place  on  the  principle  of  nationality,  the  only 
Balkan  state  to  be  diminished  in  size  is  continental  Greece,  because 
that  part  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Vardar  River  which  Greece 
took  from  Bulgaria  at  the  end  of  the  second  Balkan  War  is  inhabited 
primarily  by  Bulgarians  and  is  Bulgarian  in  influence  and  ought  to 
belong  to  Bulgaria.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  future  of 
Greece  is  where  the  glory  of  Greece  was  in  the  dassicfd  days — ^it  is 
in  the  Aegean  Islands  and  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  1915,  Great  Britun  offered  Cyprus  to  Greece 
if  she  would  come  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  It  is  also 
to  be  remembered  that  in  1915  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  statesmen, 
Venizelos,  was  willing  to  cede  to  Bulgaria  the  district  east  of  the 
Vardar,  including  the  town  of  Eavala,  in  the  hope  that  Greece 
would  get  the  city  and  province  of  Smyrna  on  the  shores  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  other  words,  the  solution  of  the  Balkan  problem  on  the 
principle  of  nationality  would  work  again  for  a  greater  Greece,  as 
for  a  greater  Serbia,  a  greater  Bulgaria  and  a  greater  Roumania. 

There  remains  only  one  state  in  the  Balkans  to  be  considered. 
That  is  Turkey.  I  hope  that  the  war  mil  end  by  the  Turks  being 
put  back,  bag  and  baggage,  out  of  Constantinople.  What  will 
become  of  Constantinople?  Constantinople  has  no  nationality.  Of 
the  million  people  in  it,  about  half,  perhaps  a  little  less  than  half, 
are  Moslems,  but  there  is  a^fifth  portion  that  are  Greeks  and  a  fifth 
portion  Armenians,  and  there  are  a  great  many  Jews.    It  is  a  gath- 
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ering  of  all  races  and  nations.  Now  I  sympathize  with  the  deaire 
of  Russia  to  get  to  warm  water.  The  whole  policy  of  the  past  ceo- 
tmy  has  been  dictated  by  that.  I  do  not  think  that  RussiaB  policy 
has  been  dictated  by  a  desire  for  conquest,  it  has  been  dictated  by  a 
desire  for  free  access  to  warm  water.  It  may  astonish  you  to  know 
that  of  the  20,000  miles  6f  seacoast  in  Europe,  Kussia,  which  has 
half  of  the  territory  of  Europe,  has  less  than  2,000  of  those  miles, 
and  a  large  portion  of  those  2,000  miles  are  icebound  in  winter.  So 
I  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  Russia  to  get  to  warmer  water. 

The  great  dislike  for  Russia  maintained  by  Scandinavia,  by 
Norway  and  Sweden,  has  always  been  because  of  l^e  fear  that  in 
her  desire  to  get  to  warm  water,  she  would  cross  them  and  annex 
them  as  she  did  Finland. 

But  if  Russia  is  put  in  control  of  Constantinople,  the  same 
sack  in  which  she  was  held  in  the  past  could  be  maintiuned  for  other 
states.  If  Russia  is  put  in  Constantinople  and  can  at  any  time 
shut  the  straits,  as  Turkey  has  shut  the  straits  to  her  several  times, 
it  means  that  the  commerce  of  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  too,  can  be 
strangled. 

Hence  unless  those  two  principles,  one  of  nationality  and  the 
other  of  economic  access  for  freedom  of  commerce,  are  going  to  be 
the  bases  of  the  Balkan  settlement,  the  present  war  will  only  be  a 
prelude  to  another  war. 

THE  ECONOMIC  FACTORS  IN  AN  ENDURING  PEACE 

By  E.  E.  Phatt,  Ph.D., 
Chief,  Buieau  of  Fordgn  aad  Domestic  Cominerco,  Waabingtoa,  D.  C. 

The  economic  center  of  the  present  conflict  is  the  struggle 
between  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  These  two  countries 
represent  essentially  different  commercial  and  economic  systems. 
Great  Britain,  confident  in  the  excellence  of  its  products  and  in  the 
retention  of  long-held  markets,  was  slow  to  introduce  labor-saving 
devices,  lai^e-acale  production  and  efficiency  methods,  and  was 
gradually  finding  its  wares  displaced,  even  in  its  own  marketa,  by 
the  products  of  less  conservative  nations.  Germany,  keenly  alive 
to  the  opportunity  thus  created,  set  out  to  invade  practically  every 
great  market  of  the  world,  with  the  help  of  the  most  modem  ap- 
pliances, the  most  modern  methods  of  utilizing  labor,  and  a  very 
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practical,  thorough  and  comprehensive  system  of  commercial  educa- 
tion. Even  this  educational  system  became  a  source  of  friction 
between  Ei^^land  and  Germany  through  the  influx  of  young  Ger- 
mans in  England  to  take  up  clerkships  there  as  a  part  of  their  train- 
ing. 

England  had  the  advantage  of  ahnost  unlimited  possibilities 
of  ffiEpanaion  in  her  colonies.  Germany  was  poor  in  colonies  and 
found  most  of  the  world's  surface  preempted.  But  she  solved  the 
problem  of  expanmon  by  making  her  colonization  economic  rather 
than  national.  And  the  Gennan  settlements  in  the  developing 
countries  of  the  world  have  been  perhaps  as  effective  in  extending 
the  influence  and  increasing  the  trade  of  the  mother  country  as  have 
the  great  colonies  of  England. 

Besddes  the  sharply  defined  conmierci&l  rivalry  of  England  and 
Germany,  the  war  had  minor  causes  of  an  economic  nature — 
Russia's  reaching  out  for  an  ice-free  port,  Japan's  desire  fw  a  freer 
hand  and  a  larger  trade  in  China,  and  Germany's  dream  of  obtaining 
economic  jurisdiction  over  the  near  east.  All  these  factors,  which 
together  account  for  the  great  war  in  its  economie  aspect,  may  also 
help  to  determine  the  economic  elements  in  an  enduring  peace. 

The  statement  was  often  made  before  the  war  broke  out  in 
Europe  that  nations  are  economically  interdependent,  and  that 
statement  is,  truer  today,  perhaps,  than  ever  before.  Germany's 
position  now  is  a  forced  attempt  at  economic  independence,  and  if 
she  is  lo^g  out^  it  is  amply  because  such  a  position  at  present  is 
absolutely  untenable. 

■For  some  of  the  materials  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
almost  all  the  world's  supply  is  derived  from  two  or  three  countries. 
Rubber  is  produced  extensively  only  in  Brazil,  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  the  East  Indies;  nitrates,  only  in  Chile;  tin,  only  in 
Matajrsia  and  Bolivia;  platinum,  only  in  Russia  and  Colombia; 
mai^anese,  only  in  Russia,  India  and  Brazil;  diamonds,  only  in 
Africa;  and  jute,  only  in  India.  Sulphuric  acid,  which  is  essential* 
in  the  manufacture  of  practically  all'  the  high  explosives,  can  be 
obtained  only  from  sulphur  and  from  pyrite.  Sulphur  is  produced 
in  commercial  quantities  only  in  Sicily,  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
and  almost  one  third  of  the  world's  pyrite  supply  comes  from  Spain. 
Over  half  of  the  world's  tungsten  is  produced  in  Burma,  Portugal 
and  the  United  States. 

All  these  very  essential  matmala,  therefore,  are  controlled  to 
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a  coDfdderable  and  in  some  cases  to  a  very  large  extent  by  a  very 
small  number  of  producing  countries.  Before  the  war,  moBt  of  us 
perhaps  were  aUve  to  the  advantages  of  an  export  trade,  but  it 
must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  lesaons  of  the  war  that  our  economic 
life  and  the  export  trade  itself  are  dependent,  much  more  than  had 
been  realized,  on  our  import  trade. 

The  economic  factors  responsible  for  the  war  and  the  economic 
interdependence  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  upon  which  the  war  has 
thrown  new  light,  point  the  way  toward  the  conditions  of  an  en- 
during peace.  In  the  first  place,  each  nation  must  have  access  to 
raw  materials  and  markets  for  its  products  in  order  to  insure  in- 
dustrial development  along  the  lines  for  which  it  is  best  suited. 
Secondly,  there  must  be  no  preferential  tariffs.  Before  the  war 
Russia  was  dependent  upon  Germany  to  a  very  considerable  d^ree 
as  a  market  not  only  for  rye  and  wheat  but  for  mineral  products  as 
well;  and  German  influence  had  permeated  Russian  trade  and  in- 
dustry. Now  if  Great  Britain  establishes  a  tariff  on  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  and  gives  a  preference  to  colonial  goods  in  return 
for  colonial  tariff  preferences  to  British  manufactures,  Russia  will  be 
forced  ^ain  to  sell  her  wheat  to  Germany.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  England's  markets,  especially  for  foodstuffs, 
be  opened  to  Russia  and  that  British  and  American  capital  be  in- 
vested in  Russian  industries.  The  United  States  also  will  expect 
freer  entrance  for  its  products  into  certain  foreign  markets.  Dis- 
crimination against  American  goods,  as  now  practised  by  France  and 
Canada,  cannot  safely  continue. 

Commercial  treaties  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  disagreemQnte. 
In  some  oases  they  even  create  difficulties  for  third  parties,  if  not  for 
those  directly  concerned;  and  their  shortcomings  empbasixe  the 
need  of  broader  international  f^reements  on  many  subjects  that 
now  cause  disputes  among  nations.  There  is  opportunity  for  this 
country  to  adopt  a  vigorous  policy  on  international  agreements 
^tb  regard  to  the  parcel  post,  patents  and  trade-marks,  commercial 
statistics,  commercial  travelers,  customs  and  sanitary  r^ulations, 
and  many  similar  matters,  which  could  be  satisfactorily  bandied 
by  this  method. 

There  might  also  be  uniform  shipping  rules.  At  present  the 
rebates  given  by  certain  steamship  companiee  furnish  one  of  the 
standing  causes  of  disputes  in  the  shipping  world;  but  no  one  nation 
will  foroe  its  steamship  oompanies  to  eliminate  rebates  as  long  as 
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steamship  companies  of  other  nationa  are  free  to  offer  them.  Such 
difficulties  might,  however,  be  adjusted  by  an  international  (^ree- 
ment  similar  to  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention.  International 
control  might  likewise  settle  the  long-continued  oontrorereies  over 
points  of  strate^G  commercial  importance,  such  as  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  railroad  across  Afghanistan  or  through  Bagdad. 

One  of  the  strongest  weapons  of  the  proposed  League  to  En- 
force Peace  would  be  its  control  of  a  certain  number  of  raw  materials, 
through  the  fact  that  members  of  the  league  produce  the  greater 
part  of  the  world's  supply.  If,  for  example,  a  league  among  the 
nations  thus  had  control  of  certain  of  the  essential  raw  materiala  to 
which  I  have  directed  your  attention  and  could,  in  the  event  of  war, 
sufficiently  curtail  the  shipment  to  any  country  of  those  essential 
raw  materials,  it  would  be  a  question  of  only  a  few  weeks  oe  a  few 
months  before  the  nation  opposing  the  league  would  be  forced  into 
peace. 

I  have  attempted  rather  to  meet  the  subject  with  si^cgestions 
than  to  cover  it  in  any  comprehensive  or  detailed  way.  Broadly 
speakii^,  the  subject  reduces  itself  to  one  consideration.  The 
present  war  is  largely  an  economic  stride.  The  disputes  of  the 
future,  whether  or  not  they  eventuate  in  war,  will  have  their  origin, 
to  a  lai^  degree,  in  international  trade  problems.  We  must  bend 
all  our  efforts,  therefore,  to  reducing  the  points  of  conflict  in  trade 
and  commerce,  if  we  are  to  hope  for  an  enduring  peace. 


INTERNATIONAL    FREEDOM    OF   THE   PRESS    ESSEN- 
TIAL   TO    A    DURABLE    PEACE 
Bt  David  Lawbbncb, 
WaahiDgtoo  oorrcspondent  of  The  Ntv  York  Evenmn  PotL 

I  write  this  from  a  war  capital — only  lately  a  city  of  peace. 
For  two  and  a  half  years  we  have  been  a  neutral  nation.  Suddenly 
we  have  become  a  bdligermit.  In  that  transition  bom  a  state  of 
neutrality  to  a  state  of  belligerency  lies  the  key  to  the  problem  of  a 
durable  peace.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  anything  I 
may  say  here  today  as  conveying  disappointment  that  the  United 
States  has  entered  the  war  against  Germany  for  no  mas  can  be  dis- 
appointed with  that  which  is  right,  painful  or  distasteful  as  that  may 
be.    But  I  am  disappointed  that  the  United  States  Bomehow  lacked 
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the  moral  or  expreaaive  power  to  convey  to  GermaDy  the  rightiieas 
of  our  contention  and  that  Germany  seemed  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  the  right  and  accepting  it,  painful  or  distasteful  as 
that  might  have  become. 

No  better  demonstration,  indeed,  of  the  problem  that  must  be 
solved  before  there  can  be  durable  peace  in  the  world  has  been  given 
in  modem  history  than  is  contained  in  the  sequence  of  circumstoncee 
under  which  the  United  States,  three  thousand  miles  distant  from 
Germany,  has  just  become  involved  in  a  state  of  war.  The  joint 
failure  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  remain  at  peace  after 
correepondence  of  nearly  three  years  emphaaisee  the  futility  of 
diplomacy  and  unofficial ,  instrumentaUties  to  preserve  peace  when 
^' there  is  no  free  interchange  of  pubUc  opinions  between  nations. 

Could  the  heart  of  America  have  been  poured  out  to  the.  people  - 
<^  Germany,  could  the  utter  unwillingness  of  the  Unit«d  States  to 
enter  the  European  War  have  been  demonstrated  conclusively  to 
the  German  people,  could  the  passionate  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  vindication  of  the 
lif^ts  of  humanity  and  the  laws  of  nation  have  been  convincingly 
carried  home  to  the  people  of  Germany,  and  moreover  could  the 
German  people  have  spoken  their  will  through  a  representative 
body,  who  is  there  who  will  say  that  the  United  States  and  Germany 
would  nevertheless  have  been  at  war  today?  The  German  people 
are  not  so  unlike  our  own  people  as  to  be  deaf  to  the  ivoice  of  reason. 
They  either  are  unenlightened  and  uninformed  as  to  the  profound 
impressioo  which  inhumane  methods  of  warfare  have  hod  on  neutral 
peoples,  or  they  are  involuntarily  silent,  indeed  impotent  still  to 
utter  a  protest  or  effect  a  change  in  their  government. 

What  does  America  today  pray  for?  What  is  it  that  will  be 
haOed'  as  the  first  sign  of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  reason  in 
Germany?  A  revolution,  the  overthrow  of  the  imperial  govem- 
tnesit  that  has  decreed  submarine  warfare,  that  has  deported  Bel- 
gians, that  has  justified  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania — the  murder 
of  noncombatant  womrai  and  children  on  land  and  sea.  Would 
the  German  people  in  possession  of  democratic  institutions  have 
sanctioned  these  atrocities?  Ame^oans  do  not  think  so.  And, 
therefore,  the  universal  hope  is  for  a  revolution  that  will  release  a 
spirit  of  democracy  that  is  in  potently  existence  wherever  intelli- 
gent and  civilised  peoples  Uve.  But  how  can  such  a  revolution  be 
effected,  how  can  democracy  assert  itself  without  available  piooeaaefi 
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for  the  orystallizatioD  of  public  opinion?  There  are  no  such  procee- 
aee  as  yet  in  Germany.  Autocratic  govemment  is  still  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  free  speeoh,  free  assemblage  and  tiie  Election  of  a 
l^islature  by  the  free  will  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  press  that  has  made  ctf  \ 
America  a  democracy  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  is  the  freedom 
of  the  press  that  permits  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  German 
newspapers  have  been  timidly  subeerviest  to  the  autocratic  inter- 
ests of  the  imperial  govemment.  They  have  often  been  secretly 
subsidised  by  the  German  govemment.  They  have  been  even  in 
time  of  peace  directly  controlled  by  the  govemment. 

The  most  essential  problem  in  the  making  of  a  durable  peace 
is  the  dissolution  of  any  partnership  that  may  exist  in  any  country 
between  the  govemment  and  the  press.  There  can  be  no  govem- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed  unless  the  people  have  a  means 
to  make  known  their  wishes.  In  America  they  not  only  have 
chosen  representatives  in  Congress  to  speak  for  them  but  enough 
uncontrolled  newspapers  throi^hout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  through  which  the  people  can  speak  uninterruptedly  to  CSon- 
gresB  when  once  aasembled. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  question  of  editorial  and  news  inter- 
course between  nations.  The  spoken  words  of  physical  contact  are 
of  course  most  effective  in  preventing  or  solving  international  mis- 
understandings but  the  interchange  of  public  opinions  through  the 
press  is  often  the  only  way  that  distances  con  be  overcome.  News 
and  editorial  opinion  passing  from  nation  to  nation  must  not  be 
treated  ascontraband  by  an  intervening  state  at  any  time.  Other- 
wise there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  interposition  of  the  national 
point  of  view  of  states  through  which  cables  and  telegraph  lines 
must  pass  enroute  to  a  nation  most  vitally  interested  in  under- 
standing the  viewpoint  of  another  with  which  it  is  in  controversy 
or  dispute.  Interference  with  the  free  intercourse  of  nations 
through  the  press  either  by  financial  seduction  of  news  agencies 
engaged  in  international  news  distribution  or  by  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  powers  over  the  press  of  any  people  that  desires  to  be  free 
must  necessarily  impede  international  harmony.  It  must  defeat 
the  development  of  that  intemational  mind,  as  distinguished  from 
a  national  or  provincial  attitude,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  league  to  enforce  peace  or  concert  of  self-^oveming  nations. 
There  mutt  be  intemaUonaifTeedom  <^  the  prem. 
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SOVEREIGNTY  AND  RACE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  A 

LEAGUE  OP  NATIONS 

Bt  Thxodobb  MABBima, 

Fonnerly  United  St&tas  Hiniater  to  Belgiiim. 

Just  as  the  old  idea  of  natural  rights  has  given  way  to  the 
conception  that  the  state  has  a  right  to  do  whaterrer  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  society  in  the  long  result  that  it  should  do,  so  it  is 
becoming  plain  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty  set  up  to 
guard  the  state  itself  against  interference  by  other  states  must 
ultimately  give  way  before  the  conception  of  a  society  of  nations. 
As  is  well  known,  the  theory  of  natural  rights,  which  set  boundaries 
to  the  activities  of  the  state  operating  on  its  own  people,  was 
designed  to  protect  men  against  the  power  of  the  autocrat.  When 
governments  came  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people  the  need  for 
this  device  disappeared.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty  had 
its  origin  in  a  similar  motive.  The  theory  was  designed  to  safe- 
guard the  right  of  the  individual  state  in  a  world  where  the  powerful 
state  was  governed  by  few  rules  or  precepts  and  was  moved  pria- 
oipally  by  the  desire  for  aggrandieement.  As  democracy  spreads, 
the  dominating  motive  of  aggrandizement  is  diminished  and  the 
desire  to  do  justice  to  the  sister  state  begins  to  emerge.  When  this 
happens  the  same  ultimate  test  may  be  applied  to  the  doctrine  of 
sovereignty  as  was  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights. 

If  it  is  in  the  interests  of  men  that  nations  should  enjoy  sov- 
ereignty full  and  unimpaired,  well  and  good.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
sovereignty  unimpaired  leads  to  disaster — in  the  shape,  for  example, 
of  unjust  and  destructive  wars — it  should  not  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue. The  state  should  retain  only  so  much  soverdgnty  as  makes 
for  the  welfare  of  men  organized  in  states. 

The  experience  of  the  forty-eight  states  now  comprising  the 
United  States  of  America  is  really  an  application  of  this  conception. 
The  Union  was  constituted  of  sovereign  and  independent  states. 
They  surrendered  sovereignty  but  not  self-government.  The 
separate  states  of  the  Union  still  govern  theinselves  with  respect 
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to  three  quarters  ot  the  things  that  touch  the  public  interest. 
Absolute  sovereignty  was  surrendered  by  them  in  the  common 
interest. 

Now,  world  opinion  is  not  ripe  for  a  union  of  the  nations  so 
complete  as  the  union  of  the  American  states  under  a  federal 
government.  But  even  a  rudimentary  organtaation  must  be 
based  upon  this  same  conception,  namely,  the  right  of  the  society 
of  nations  to  demand  of  the  individual  states  whatever  it  is  in  the 
int««Bt  of  the  race  that  they  should  demand. 

Within  the  state  the  individual  without  wealth  or  influence 
who,  in  former  times,  was  pr^Bd  upon  by  the  powerful,  now  enjoys, 
under  modem  institutions,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  before 
the  law  as  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  Just  so,  under  a  properly 
oi^anised  society  of  nations,  the  small  state  will  come  to  enjoy 
security  equal  to  that  of  its  more  powerful  neighbor,  a  security 
far  more  ample  than  any  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty  can  give 
it  under  present  conditions. 

Society  implies  restrunt.  We  can  have  no  liberty  without  a 
surrender  of  hcense.  The  one  license  which  it  has  become  perfectly 
dear  the  nations  must  surrender  is  the  license  to  make  war  at  will. 
Begin  with  that  demand,  make  it  difficult  for  natioos  to  settle 
disputes  by  force,  and  they  will  seek  and  find  other  ways  to  settle 
them.  That  ts^th  is  at  tJie  very  bottom  of  the  whole  movement 
for  world  organization.  If  we  take  our  stand  upon  that  demand 
the  machinery  for  settling  disputes  will  come. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  must  be  said  about  the 
question  of  race  and  alien  government.  Certain  groups,  such 
as  the  NetheHands  Anti-Oorlog  Raad,  demand  a  plebiscite  of  the 
inhabitants  before  a  transfer  of  territory  is  permitted.  Theoretic- 
ally this  would  seem  to  fit  in  with  the  demands  of  justice.  Prac- 
tically, senouB  difficulties  present  themselves  in  connectlos  with 
the  proposal. 

In  the  first  place,  to  admit  this  right  of  approval  by  the 
population  of  the  territory  about  to  be  transferred  involves  logicaUy 
the  right  of  seceesion.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  at  the  ^d  of 
this  war  the  people  of  Alsace  are  consulted  about  restitution  of 
the  province  to  France,  that  th^  should  approve  of  it  and  that 
the  transfer  is  thereupon  made.  If,  then,  at  a  future  time,  these 
same  people  of  Alsace  should  reach  the  conclusion  that  th^  had 
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made  a  mistake  and  should  demand  release  from  their  allegtance  to 
France,  could  this  demand  logically  be  denied?  And  are  we 
prepared  to  admit  the  right  of  Becession  whenever  a  local  com- 
munity exhibits  discontent  under  a  government?  To  have  set  up 
auch  a  principle  would  have  conceded  the  right  of  the  New  England 
States  to  secede  from  the  American  Union  when  the  several  waves 
of  discontent  swept  over  them  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  would  have 
admitted  the  right  of  the  Southern  States  to  secede  when  the 
slavery  issue  became  acute.  It  would  admit  the  right  of  Ireland 
today  to  secede  from  Great  Britain  and  to  establish,  close  to  the 
border  <^  the  home  country,  a  separate  sovereignty  which  mi^t 
afford  a  foothold  for  an  enemy  attack. 

Peace  is  secured  by  union,  not  by  disruption.  For  generations 
the  border  of  Ei^^and  and  Scotland  was  the  scene  of  bloody  strife, 
all  stilled  by  the  union  of  these  two  countries  in  1707.  For  fourteen 
hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  west,  Italy 
was  torn  by  ceaseless  wars  between  her  city  states  and  between  her 
principalities,  leaving  her  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader — all  stilled 
by  union.  The  mind  of  Cavour  grasped  Has  truth  firmly  and  laid 
broad  the  foundations  for  a  single  Italian  State  which  has  spelled 
rebu-th,  security  and  progress. 

FcM-  centuries  men  witnessed  similar  wars  between  the  prin- 
cipalities and  petty  kingdoms  of  France.  It  was  the  very  establish- 
ment of  strong  central  government  in  France  at  an  early  day 
which  enabled  her  to  shine  as  a  leader  in  Europe  in  all  the  walks  of 
civilisation. 

In  Germany  for  long  years  the  hand  of  every  baron  and  petty 
noble  waa  turned  against  his  neighbor.  There  too  it  waa  con- 
solidation which  brought  law  and  ordered  progress. 

In  the  second  place  the  plebiscite  is  often  a  meaninglees  form. 
Certainly  it  has  been  such  in  France,  where  it  has  been  used  to 
confirm  a  fait  accompli.  For  the  people  to  endeavor  to  undo  the 
thing  already  done  would  have  meant  anarchy.  Therefore  the 
result  has  usually  been  millions  of  affirmative  votes  against  a  few 
thousand  negative  votes.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  made  himself 
first  Consul  in  December,  1799,  organized  his  government  and  six 
weeks  thereafter  instituted  a  plebiscite  to  confirm  his  act.  Is  there 
any  need  to  say  what  the  result  of  that  plebiscite  was?    When  in 
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May,  1804,  be  had  safely  gotten  the  title  of  Emperor  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Senate  he  again  invited  a  plebiscite  with  like  result. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  not  slow  to  Bee  the  advantages  of  this  method. 
A  plebiscite,  December  20;  1851,  endorsed  his  high-handed  metbods 
of  dealing  with  the  National  Assembly  and  of  perpetuating  himself 
as  President  of  the  Republic  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  ,  Next,  having  gathered  into  his  hands  all  executive 
power  with  the  right  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Council  of  State,  through  which  alone  legislation  could  be 
initiated,  he  proceeded  once  more  to  institute  a  plebiscite  which 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Emperor. 

Now,  is  not  the  question  of  a  transfer  of  territory  in  much 
the  same  category?  Such  transfer  at  the  end  of  a  war  has  to  be 
^reed  upon  in  framing  the  treaty  of  peace.  For  the  people  of 
the  territory  in  question  to  negative  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
mi^t  mean  reopening  the  vital  issues  of  the  war  and  so  renewing 
the  war.  Under  such  circumstances,  is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
votes  of  the  inhabitants  will  simply  register  what  the  Congress  has 
decreed?  At  such  times,  too,  the  men  "in  possession"  gener^ly 
get  their  will  done.  Dicey  refers  to  the  way  in  which,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  "the  Terrorist  faction,  when  all  but  crushed 
by  general  odium,  extorted  from  the  country  by  means  of  a  plebi- 
scite a  sham  assent  to  the  prolongation  of  revolutionary  despotim." 

The  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  race  conflict  lies  in  equal 
political  rights  for  all  white  men  in  white  men's  countries.  If  the 
Johannesburger  had  enjoyed  the  full  franchise  under  the  Boer 
government  the  injustice  practised  against  him  would  have  been 
impossible  and  the  South  African  War  would  not  have  occurred. 
When  men  everywhere  come  to  enjoy  equal  political  rights — 
enabling  them  to  help  themselves  to  full  civil  rights  and  religious 
Hberty — they  will  in  course  of  time  cease  to  care  whether  they  live 
under  this  or  that  government. 

Discontent  will  further  tend  to  disappear  if  we  add  to  this  the 
system  of  local  self-government  such  as  obtains  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  people  of  the  separate  states  govern  themselves 
in  respect  of  the  majority  of  things  that  touch  their  interests. 

A  league  of  nations  to  discourage  war  is  almost  certain  to 
come  into  being  after  the  present  conflict,  because  the  Entente 
Powers,  in  their  joint  note  of  January  10  to  Mr.  Wilson,  committed 
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themselTes  form&Ily  and  ofiScially  to  the  project.  But,  until  it 
IB  shown  that  the  league  can  and  will  protect  its  members  against 
sudden  assault,  until  it  is  shown  that  the  league  itsdf  will  hold 
together  in  times  of  steam  and  stress,  do  country  can  be  expected 
to  place  its  sole  reliance  for  protection  on  it.  Until  then.  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  could  not  in  fairness  be  asked  to  impair  the 
strength  of  her  great  fleet. 

An  important  line  of  progress  in  the  history  of  war  has  been 
the  tendency  to  spare  the  non-combatant  and  confine  the  conflict 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  belligerents.  These  helpful  rules  of 
war,  so  painfully  bought  by  experience  and  laboriously  worked 
out  through  generations  of  endeavor,  Germany  has  thrown  to  the 
winds.  And  she  has  not  stopped  there.  Deeds  which  men,  rdying 
upon  the  common  dictates  of  humanity,  thought  it  wholly  un- 
Decessary  specifically  to  forbid,  have  been  done,  not  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  but  deliberately  as  part  of  a  conscious  policy.  Others 
among  the  belligerents  are  not  free  from  blame  for  giving  way  to  the 
temptation  to  retaliate.  But  in  their  case  we  behold  the  spawn  of 
an  uncontrollable  rage  excited  by  the  acts  of  the  enemy. 

To  many  men  the  crimes  conmiitted  in  this  war,  the  very 
assault  itself,  were,  before  the  event,  simply  unbehevable.  The 
result  is  a  shock  to  confidence — confidence  in  the  binding  force  of 
trec^y  obligations,  confidence  in  international  law,  and  confidence 
in  the  upright  intentions  of  the  neighbor.  No  matter  what  the 
issue  of  the  war,  we  are  therefore  apt,  for  a  time,  to  witness  arma- 
ments going  on  at  an  accelerated  pace.  But  once  the  German 
menace  is  definitely  removed  by  a  change  of  spirit  on  the  psrt  of  the 
German  people,  the  worid  may  not  only  work  back  to  its  normal 
condition,  but  the  existence  of  a  league  of  nations — after  it  shall 
have  established  general  confidence  in  its  ability  to  do  what  it  is 
designed  to  do — ^must  eventually  bring  about  an  actual  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  armed  peace  existing  before  the  present  war. 
To  the  security  due  to  the  geographical  position  which  some  nations 
enjoy,  and  to  their  individual  preparedness,  states  will  then  add 
the  security  of  a  guarantee  by  the  family  of  nations  against  sudden 
attack. 
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THE  INTERESTS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  NATIONAUTY 

By  C.  E.  McGmsB,  Ph.D., 

Aasistant  Seoretaiy,  iDtti&ation&l  High  Commueion. 

An  esfliiunatiou  oS  the  history  of  the  idea  of  nationi^^  and 
the  Btudy  ot  the  development  of  nationalisni,  especially  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  would  permit  the  enumeration  of  many  instances  oS 
the  depression  and  restraint  of  nationality;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  dte  a  single  example  of  a  nationah'sm  unam- 
bitious further  to  expand  and  satisfied  that  it  had  fulfilled  every 
legitimate  aspiration.  If  by  some  magic  foimula  we  were  able  to 
reverse  the  position  of  the  world's  affairs  and  subordinate  the 
vigorous  and  dominating  nations  of  Europe  to  the  weaker  and 
oppressed,  what  assurance  have  we  that  the  latter  would  not 
manifest  the  same  callous  disregard  that  now  is  alleged  to  char- 
acterize the  former?  Is  it,  therefore,  nothing  but  a  matter  of  cimiu- 
lative  community  selfishness,  and  are  we  to  desist  from  our  search 
for  an  underlying  principle  of  nationality  and  for  sanctions  upon 
which  all  nationalities  may  base  their  claims  for  recognition?  We 
are  depressed  by  the  answer  of  history.  Nevertheless,  history  in 
BO  far  as  it  records  the  development  of  ideas  and  the  attempt  to 
give  them  practical  form  and  effect  must  be  our  instructor.  Let 
us,  therefore,  examine  and  classify  what  we  may  agree  to  be  the 
main  interests  of  nationality,  testing  each  interest  in  the  innumer- 
able retorts  which  history  offers  us,  and  at  the  same  time  bearing 
in  mind  that  however  imperfectly  it  may  interpret  them  in  action, 
our  race  is  capable  of  following  its  ideals  with  sustained  intensity 
throi^  long  periods. 

The  commonly  accepted  factors  of  nationality  may  be  stated 
as  the  following: 

(a)  Racial  identity  or  a  reasonable  homi^^eousness  of 

race 

(b)  Identity  of  languf^ 

(c)  Unity  of  religion 

(d)  A  symmetrical  and  healthy  development  of  conuneroe 

and  industry 

(e)  A  uniform  theory  of  government 

What  do  we  mean  by  racial  identity  or  a  reasonable  homo- 
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geneit7  oS  noe?  There  is  abroad,  especi&lly  in  this  country,  a 
belief  that  without  racial  identity  and  homogenaty  of  ori^  and 
development  the  national  spirit  will  not  thrive  and  animate  a  people. 
It  is  true,  those  who  are  most  apprehensive  of  the  failure  of  the 
national  spirit  to  guide  and  strengthen  the  United  States  have  been 
alarmed  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  republic  has  been 
increased  and  is  increasing,  not  through  the  expansion  ot  the  original 
racial  element,  but  rather  through  the  accretion  of  every  branch  of 
the  Indo-European  races  and  of  many  non-!B}uropean  brjihcbes. 
They  labor  breathlessly  to  bring  about  a  fusion,  an  assimilatdos  of 
these  elements.  They  would  welcome  the  greatest  'possible  inter- 
mixture of  race  in  order  that  the  resultant  product  should  find  all 
its  constituent  racial  tendencies  neutralized  and  subordinated  to 
those  of  its  environment.  But  the  tragedy  of  the  "melting  pot" 
theory  is  not  its  ineffectiveness  so  much  as  its  superfluity.  The 
greatest  peoples  in  history,  those  most  conscious  ol  their  aapirations 
towards  unity,  and  which  stand  out  so  strongly  in  Greece,  in  Rome, 
in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  Ireland,  have  had  no  racial  identity  or 
ezclusiveness  of  origin.  They  have  severally  welcomed  races  as 
diverse  as  the  Arab,  the  Celt,  the  Teuton,  the  Scandinavian,  the 
Etruscan,  the  Thracian.  The  national  spirit  in  each  case  has  been 
strong  enough  to  impose  language  and  ways  of  living,  {^gioua  out- 
look, unity  of  purpose  and  its  own  fervent  conviction  (^  identity 
upon  the  new  elements,  often  not  seeking  to  do  it  but  rather  repelling 
them.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  an  invariable  rule  that  the  fullest 
and  freest  contribution  of  racial  talents  and  excellenciee  has  deter- 
mined the  formula  of  the  nation's  success.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
prejudice  and  internal  difficulty  and  strife  have  not  existed,  but 
rather  to  say  that  in  spite  of  these  obstacles  and  many  more,  the 
newer  racial  elements  have  been  fused  and  assimilated  if  at  all,  not 
so  much  by  the  stamp  of  administration,  as  by  the  attracting  power 
of  a  stronger  character  and  higher  staadards  of  individual  life. 

The  interest  which  we  associated  with  identity  of  language  is 
one  that  appears  to  the  mind  at  the  first  consideration  of  nationality. 
Many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  creation  of  a  strong  national 
state  are  removed  by  the  existence  of  a  common  language  under- 
standing. The  part  of  literature  in  molding  and  Btrengthening 
national  feeling  cannot  be  over-emphasised ;  and  the  inBuence  of  the 
daily  press  today  in  standardieing  language  must  not  be  overlooked, 
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evaa  tiiough  it  be  lew  than  one  would  expect  in  view  of  the  ubi- 
quify  of  tbe  preaa.  Again  the  natumal  Bystems  of  education  have 
saved  as  an  ^ective  means  fw  the  development  of  a  national 
feeling  through  uniform  instruction  in  language  and  Uterature 
devised  and  imposed  by  a  single  authority.  Business  men,  pro- 
fessional men  and  the  journalistic  fashioners  of  our  ready-made 
opinions  receive  their  higher  literary  training  and  their  abiUty  to 
set  the  standards  of  our  speech  in  learned  institutions  where  specu- 
lation on  the  duty  of  intense  nationalism  is  indulged  in  with  facility 
and  in  abundance.  None  the  less,  nations  have  grown  great  and 
national  feeling  has  been  intense  and  evenly  distributed  without 
uniform  regard  for  languid  standards.  Any  of  the  great  European 
nations  will  afiFord  examples  to  those  well  acquainted  with  them  of  a 
surprising  diversity  of  dialect  and  popular  speech,  to  say  nothing 
of  bi-lii^ual  Belgium  and  tri-lingual  Switzerland,  familiar  for  their 
'  profound  sense  of  national  unity.  Even  France  and  Germany  and 
England  would  sufEce,  to  say  nothing  of  the  radical  language  dif- 
ferences which  prevail  in  Hungary,  iu  Finland,  in  Russia  and  in 
Spain.  I  do  not  refer  to  separatist  movements  such  as  the  Catalan, 
but  to  the  many  distinct  dialects  which  make  up  any  one  of  these 
countries,  distii^uished  in  our  day  for  their  thorough  nationalism. 
At  times  the  idea  of  nationality  has  survived  when  the  nation  has 
lost  or  nearly  lost  its  language;  Ekiglish-speaking  Ireland  is  hardly 
less  conscious  of  its  ineradicable  distinctness  than  if  only  the  Celtic 
tongue  were  heard  within  its  shores.  Ireland's  ballads  have  had 
titeir  widest  influence  in  nourishing  hope  of  freedom  and  memories 
of  oppression,  in  their  English  translations;  and  the  work  of  political 
parties  has  been  done  in  English.  Despite  the  apparent  {dastioity 
of  the  Jewish  race  it  retains  an  amazing  sense  of  its  exclusivenees 
and  aloofness  often  with  but  the  faintest  grip  upon  the  common  ' 
tongue  of  the  race.  Is  there  then  an  interest  of  languid?  History's 
answer  seems  to  show  unmistakably  that  the  ideal  of  nationality 
involves  the  notion  of  a  common  tongue  adorned  and  inspired  with 
the  literature  which  properly  expresses  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  people.  But  history  shows  too  that  this  incidental  notion  of 
identity  of  language  is  but  a  rare  element  in  assisting  to  achieve  the 
freest  development  of  nationaUty.  Apparently  nations  can  get  on 
very  well  with  a  variety  of  dialects  so  long  as  superior  interests  of 
BBSOciation  keep  together  the  groups  which  use  them. 
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There  is  a  Qatdooal  interest,  we  are  told,  in  the  ezisteooe  of 
barmomous  criteria  in  philosophy,  ethics  and  the^dogy.  In  these 
days  perhaps'this  ar^nunent  is  glossed  over  because  again  we  have 
inherited  inextricable  difficulties  from  preceding  centuries.  Even 
where  the  theory  of  a  h&nnoniouii  outlook  on  Ufe  and  religion  rises 
above  the  crudest  interpretations  of  the  formula  ctntis  reifto,  etu* 
rdigio,  it  has  attained  only  to  the  height  of  the  national  "genius." 
The  national  and  mechanical  state  is  religion  enough  for  its  sub- 
jects, if  it  could  but  have  its  way.  So  far  as  any  portion  of  a  people 
may  subscribe  to  an  international  and  supernatural  religioufl  fait^, 
the  force  and  vigor  of  the  nationalism  of  that  people  is  coireepond- 
ingly  weakened.  An  interest  in  religioufl  unity,  therefore,  that  is, 
the  interest  in  the  stete  r^;ulation  and  meaflure  of  religious  aspira- 
tions, would  seem  to  be  indispensable  to  the  truly  vigorous  n&ticm, 
but,  fortunately  for  the  human  race,  histcwy  gives  no  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  make  devotion  to  nationality  synonymous  with  - 
worship  of  the  state.  An  interest  there  is  in  a  religious  harmony 
of  strong  convictions  and  intolerant  not  of  faulty  judgment  and 
clouded  vision,  but  rather  of  negation  of  principles,  and  of  human 
pride.  This  interest,  moreover,  is  one  of  natjonality,  but  it  is  not  an 
interest  of  nationalism.  Its  satisfaction  calls  for  the  fullest  contri- 
bution by  each  race,  by  each  individual,  of  tiie  best  in  thought  and 
character  to  the  good  of  mankind.  Such  an  interest  can  be  assured 
by  no  national  and  material  formulas;  and  those  who  seek  to  inter- 
pret it  must  sacrifice  alike  rationalism  and  nationalism.  Every  at- 
tempt to  ignore  religion  and  a  moral  conception  of  the  universe  and 
of  the  significance  of  life,  has  ended  in  sophism,  in  materialism,  in 
decay,  in  horror.  Every  attempt  to  destroy  or  oppress  the  Catholic 
Church  has  made  it  more  intensely  distinct  and  international;  every 
attempt  to  bend  it  to  the  uses  of  stetes  and  persons  has  been  reacted 
against  even  more  strongly  by  the  iimate  vitality  of  religious  con- 
viction. 

Again,  the  interest  of  a  proper  distribution  of  eoonomic  bur^ 
dens  presupposes  a  symmetrical  and  healthy  development  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  any  one  national  group.  "Self-sufficiency" 
and  "economio  independence"  are  the  watchwords  of  today,  «g- 
nifioantly  indicating  our  recnidescent  emphasis  upon  nationalism. 
We  are  told,  and  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  a  nation  must  produce, 
refine  and  distribute  every  element  esseatial  to  the  continuify  and 
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protection  of  its  natiouBl  integrity,  material  and  Bpiritual.  It 
would  follow,  therefore,  that  a  real  interest  of  nationality  would  be 
a  well-rounded  economic  r^me  with  not  too  much  emphasiB  on  any 
product — agricultural,  mineral  or  manufactured— but  rather  a 
predee  balancing  of  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  civilised 
community.  In  order  that  skill  or  natural  advantage  shall  not 
again  (aa  it  is  alleged  they  have  done)  cause  us  to  grow  unconBciouB 
from  day  to  day  of  our  racial  barrierB,  it  is  proposed  now  to  abrogate 
certain  economic  lawB  and  to  subordinate  all  rules,  however  familiar, 
to  the  superior  intereete  of  nationality.  This  call  for  economic 
solidarity  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  nationalist  movemeats. 
We  have  only  to  glance  through  history  to  find  reaffiriuation  of  our 
instinctive  thought  that  the  world  and  its  civilination  are  a  piece, 
both  in  duration  and  in  extent;  that  bb  history  is  an  uninterrupted 
causal  chain,  so  the  material  world  which  we  view  at  any  given 
instant  is  an  economic  tableau  txtnstructed  with  an  exquisite  nicety 
and  inter-relation  which  the  human  mind  cannot  grasp,  much  less 
succeed  in  altering  by  futile  attempts  at  isolation  of  one  or  another 
portion. 

Has  nationality  an  interest  in  a  uniform  theory  of  government? 
It  would  seem  that  the  concept  of  nationality,  that  is  to  say,  the 
concept  of  identity  of  interests,  ueceasarily  involves  unobstructed 
devising  of  the  method  by  which  nationality  will  fulfill,  or  at  least 
express,  its  purpose  in  the  world.  Unless  a  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity adequately  to  direct  their  own  destiny  regardless  of  their 
neighbors,  they  cannot  serve  as  the  model  of  a  successful  nation; 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  sense  of  direction  of  their 
destiny  to  be  national  unless  this  sense  be  accurately  apprehended 
and  interpreted.  A  uniform  theory  of  government  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  necessary;  there  must  be  a  conviction  that  one 
method  of  government  and  one  alone  will  correctly  interpret  and 
permit  to  be  carried  into  effect  the  high  designs  and  purposes  of  the 
nation.  But  again,  too,  history  reassures  us.  The  ideal  of  na- 
tionality would  seem  to  have  been  far  too  much  for  weak  human 
nature  if  it  had  involved  the  acceptance  of  a  uniform  theory  of 
government,  and  above  all  of  any  particular  theory  of  government, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  realization.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  more  uniform  the  acceptance 
of  any  theory  of  government  the  less  success  judged  from  any  i>oint 
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of  view  that  theory  will  have  of  being  carried  into  efTeot  by  tiiat 
people.  The  history  of  human  freedom  is  a  history  of  hmnan  dia- 
dpline,  but  not  a  discipline  imposed  by  martinet  or  philoeopber 
upon  the  individual.  It  is  the  record  of  contest  between  alterna- 
UveB  and  the  acceptance  of  either  only  after  tested  conviction.  The 
minority  is  aa  likely  to  be  right  as  the  majority.  Indeed,  in  the 
struggle  for  right  the  minority  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  the 
majority,  influenced  as  it  must  be  by  the  gravity  of  the  oonaequenoes 
of  its  contentiousness.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  again  history 
shows  itself ~in  different  to  the  categorical  and  inherent  requirement 
of  nationality  that  a  people  define  and  maintain  a  common  theory 
of  government.  Whatever  good  the  whole  concept  of  nationality 
may  have  contributed  to  civiUsation  and  to  the  uplift  of  mankind 
has  been  accomplished  with  but  little  succeas  in  carrying  into  effect 
uniform  theories  of  government.  The  cement  of  ths  governed  or  the 
rvle  of  the  beat  will  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past  represent 
the  widest  divergence  of  views  on  the  subject  of  government,  and 
no  aspiration  of  national  integration  will  succeed  in  welding  them. 
It  ie  in  their  clash  and  contest  that  there  lies  the  hope  of  progress 
of  individual  discipline  and  effort,  of  the  eventual  contribution  by 
national  and  pditical  units  of  the  world  to  the  cause  of  internation- 
alism, of  what  today  we  may  discern  to  have  been  contributed  to 
the  best  nationalism  by  the  divergent  racial  groups  composing  our 
various  peoples. 

For  again,  we  repeat,  history,  that  is,  the  world  and  its  civilifa- 
tion,  is  of  a  piece  in  extension  and  in  duration.  The  immutable 
truth  which  illuminates  the  thought  and  conduct  of  an  individual 
is  but  a  facet  of  the  same  eternal  gem  which  energizes  and  inspires 
the  racial  and  political  unit.  The  truth  of  the  humble  worshipper 
of  God  is  the  truth  of  the  majestic  prooeeses  of  international  rela- 
ti(ms.  The  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  to  the  eternal  oneneea  of 
truth  is  what  animates  the  noblest  aspirations  of  nations;  but  our 
inarticulateness  in  transmitting  thought  and  the  material  conditions 
of  our  common  life  render  dark  and  uncertain  the  expression  of 
those  social  and  national  thoughts  and  aspirations.  The  farmer 
tilling  the  rugged,  reluctant  soil  of  Castile,  apprehends  the  nature 
of  his  task,  and  knows  that  to  it  he  must  adjust  himself  and  his 
ways  in  order  to  escape  failure.    No  lees  the  nation  must  apprehend 
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the  lawH  whiah  will  govern  its  development,  and  realize  how  complete 
the  diBaater  if  these  standards  be  not  observed. 

In  the  oneness  of  truth,  in  the  universality  of  history,  there  is 
provided  an  ample  satisfaction  for  all  the  aspirations  of  aationality. 
Wherein  those  aspirations  reflect  the  light  of  truth,  just  so  far  does 
history  record  their  providential  transmutation  into  interests  and 
their  fulfillment,  without  recourse  to  the  unsuccessful  artifice  of 


"A  MESSAGE  FROM  SYRIA" 

By  Mbs.  Lattah  A,  Barakat, 
Philadelphia. 

I  am  a  mere  insignificant  woman  in  the  midst  of  this  intelligent 
and  scientific  body,  and  I  represent  a  little  country — Syria —  but  I 
have  a  heart  that  has  been  given  enlargement  by  the  American 
Christians.  I  was  only  a  barefooted  Mount  Lebanon  girl.  My 
father,  my  grandfather,  my  uncles  and  many  of  my  people  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  country.  My  people  today  are  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  the  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  Turks,  and  for  all  I 
know — for  two  yearsi  haven't  heard  a  wordfrommy  very  own — my 
people  have  probably  died  from  starvation,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  seek  freedom  and  Christianity. 

Syria  is  the  country  that  gave  you  the  Bible;  Syria,  the  country 
that  gave  you  the  Christ ;  Syria,  the  cradle  of  Christianity.  Before 
the  discovery  of  America  we  had  only  one-half  of  the  globe  and  we 
thought  it  was  the  whole  world,  and  we  looked  to  my  little  country 
as  the  very  center  of  that  world.  To  that  center  the  Christ  Jesus 
came;  from  that  center  the  Christ  sent  his  golden  rule  throughout 
the  world.  But  since  the  discovery  of  America  we  have  another 
half  of  the  globe  and  we  find  America  the  new  center.  We  expect 
the  light  to  reflect  back  from  this  very  center  to  our  own,  to  send  her 
Christ's  golden  rule,  that  Syria  may  have  freedom  and  may  have 
liberty,  that  Syria  may  be  a  democratic  nation.  They  are  longing 
for  it.    What  can  we  do  to  help  them? 

I  am  one  that  was  redeemed  by  the  pennies  of  a  Philadelphia 
Sunday  School'.  It  was  the  pennies  that  went  to  my  native  land 
from  the  hands  of  the  consecrated  American  children  that  made  me 
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what  I  am.  You  sent  \m  nussionariee;  you  taught  ub  democracy; 
you  opened  our  eyes;  yeu  made  us  believe  that  we  are  worthy  of 
freedom;  will  you  leave  us  alone  now  to  perish?  We  plead  with 
you.  God  is  using  you  sow  and  is  going  to  use  you  yet  for  greater 
things.    America  is  the  best  country  under  the  sun. 

The  entry  of  tiie  United  States  into  the  world  war  is  to  re- 
Ueve  the  oppressed  people  and  to  uphold  democracy.  Surely  the 
people  of  Syria  are  one  of  the  most  oppressed  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  the  Turks,  and  they  long  for  the  privilege  of  self-government. 
This  right  has  been  taken  from  them  and  they  now  appeal  to  this 
great  nation  to  help  break  the  yoke  from  their  shoulders  and  make 
them  free.     America  can  do  it  if  she  only  will. 

The  gloriouB  American  Sag  I  love;  it  protected  me  from  the 
sword  of  the  Turk  when  I  was  but  three  years  old.  It  protected 
my  poor  widowed  mother.  It  protected  me  in  1882  when  I  came 
from  I^pt,  a  refugee.  I  ran  away  barefooted  from  Egypt  and 
found  refuge  under  this  flog.  I  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Washington 
Avenue,  Philadelphia,  without  money,  without  friends,  without 
language — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land— and  I  was  taken  in  by  the 
true  Americans.    God  bless  America.    God  raise  America  higher. 

One  of  our  eminent  professors  has  said,  "The  world  needs  a 
new  philosophy;  the  philosophy  of  this  great  century  must  go  to  the 
world."  It  is  not  philosophy  that  the  world  wants.  The  worid 
wants  something  that  mEin  has  not  yet  gotten — the  world  wants  re- 
ligion; the  world  wants  God.  But  you  may  say,  What  is  religion? 
Relipon  is  the  presence  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  when  man 
has  the  presence  of  God  in  his  soul  he  will  help  the  weak  and  lift 
up  the  fallen. 

Where  is  Assyria  and  her  art  and  science?  Where  is  Babylon 
and  her  power?  Where  is  Nineveh  and  her  great  and  wonderful 
works?  Where  is  E^ypt  and  her  education?  They  have  gone,  and 
nothing  but  ruins  are  left  to  tell  us  what  they  once  were.  They 
rejected  God  and  God  rejected  tiiem  and  put  them  out  of  existence. 
This  shows  us  that  philosophy  and  education  cannot  perpetuate 
nations,  but  we  need  the  golden  rule  of  the  Son  of  God  to  bring  the 
golden  age  for  the  life  of  man. 
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THE  BOHEMIAN  QUESTION 

Bt    CHA.BLS8    PsBaLEB, 

Crmco,  Iowa. 

The  exit  of  Turkey  from  Europe  te  now  a  question  of  a  short 
time.  Russia  is  no  more  an  autocracy,  and  henceforth  will  be  a 
democratically  governed  country.  Thus  remains  unsolved  only 
one  major  international  problem  involving  the  rights  of  small 
nations,  speaking  of  nations  in  the  ethnical  sense  and  as  distinguished 
from  states.  The  allied  note  to  President  Wilson  demands  the 
liberation  of  Italians,  Slavs,  Roumanians  and  Czecho-Slovaks 
from  foreign  domination.  The  CEecbs  and  Slovaks  ask  for  the 
reconstruction  of  an  independent  Bohemian-Solvak  state.  All 
this  postulates  the  dissolution,  or  at  least  a  very  serious  dintinution, 
of  Austria-Hungftry. 

The  federalization  of  the  Austro-Hmigarian  Empire  has  be- 
come impracticable,  if  not  wholly  impossible.  The  case  of  Switzer- 
land is  hardly  in  point.  Mr.  Toynbee  defines  nationality  as  a  will 
to  cooperate,  and  a  nation  as  a  group  of  men  bound  together  by  the 
immanence  of  this  impulse  in  each  individual.  The  Swiss  have 
developed  this  will  to  cooperate,  while  in  Austria  it  alwas^s  has  been 
,  unknown,  and  conditions  are  such  that  to  hope  even  for  its  inception 
would  be  wholly  Utopian.  Nor  can  we  point  to  the  United  States 
of  America  as  an  example,  because  we  are  after  alf  a  nation  formed 
by  the  free  will  of  immigrants  of  various  origins,  and  with  an  under- 
lying basis  of  uniformity  of  outlook,  uniformity  of  language,  and 
uniformity  of  culture,  furnished  by  the  original  settlers  in  this 
country  who  came  from  England. 

Nationality  is  the  modem  state-forming  force.  To  disregard 
it  is  to  stand  in  the  path  of  an  ultimately  irreastible  force.  The 
historical  process  of  unification  of  various  nationalities,  which  began 
with  the  German  and  Italian  aspirations  for  a  national  state,  ulti- 
mately will  be  consummated.  If  it  is  not  completed  now,  the 
world  is  due  for  another  convulsion  within  a  relatively  short  time. 
When  this  consummation  takes  place,  that  Austrian  territory  in- 
habited by  Italians  will  be  joined  to  Italy,  the  Roumanians  will  be 
gathered  in  one  state,  there  will  come  into  being  a  Yougo-slav 
(South-Slav)  state,  and  Poland  will  be  independent  or  autonomous. 
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If  Austria  then  remainB  in  existence,  the  only  nations  left  within 
it  will  be  the  Gennane,  the  Magyars  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

In  this  "amall  Austria"  the  Csechs  and  Slovaks  would  con- 
stitute a  minority;  the  Germans  and  M^yars  would  again  combine 
to  dominate  and  oppress  the  Czecho-Slovaka.  Austria  even  so 
mutilated  would  continue  to  be  a  source  of  strength  to  Germany, 
and  would  form  a  basis  for  another  attempt  to  realize  pan-German 
plans  of  middle  Europe  and  the  consequent  conquest  of  the  world. 
The  internal  conditions  of  such  a  state  would  necessarily  be  volcanic, 
and  Austria  would  continue  to  be  a  menace  to  European  peace. 
We  should  thus  be  confronted  with  a  situation  which  President 
Wilson  in  his  address  to  the  Senate  described  as  the  ferment  of 
spirit  of  whole  populations  -fighting  subtly  and  constantly  for  an 
opportunity  to  freely  develop.  To  agsih  parapbraee  another  of  the 
President's  statements,  the  world  could  not  be  at  peace  because  its 
life  would  not  be  stable,  because  the  will  would  be  in  rebellion,  be- 
cause there  would  not  be  tranquillitiy  of  spirit,  because  there  would 
not  be  a  sense  of  justice,  of  freedom  and  of  right. 

The  Austrian  question  is  the  Turkish  problem  in  another  form. 
Austria  can  be  no  more  federalized  than  European  Turkey.  To 
permit  Austria  to  exist  in  any  form  when  this  war  is  concluded,  is 
merely  to  delay  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  will  never  down ;  and 
in  the  life  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  delay  and  procrastina- 
tion, the  tendencv  to  postpone  a  final  decision,  are  crimes  for  which 
penalties  are  sura  to  follow.  We  have  seen  what  this  penalty  is: 
a  war  devastating  civilised  countries. 

The  suggestions  made  in  certain  quarters  that  a  federal  con- 
stitution in  Austria  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  shows  the 
futility  of  the  hopes  to  federahze  Austria.  Those  knowing  Austro- 
Hungarian  conditions  need  not  be  convinced  that  the  empire's 
ruling  classes  would  never  carry  out  such  conditions  in  spirit,  and 
perhaps  not  even  in  letter;  the  world  would  not  go  to  war  immedi- 
ately to  force  Austria  to  comply  with  such  a  condition  of  peace, 
and  thus  the  germs  of  a  future  war,  brought  about,  by  our  failure  to 
see  clearly  now,  would  be  permitted  to  exist. 

A  liberal  Russia  will  be  what  Rus«a  always  clumed  to  have 
been:  a  protector  of  the  amall  Slav  nationalities.  With  Russia 
liberalised,  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  chauvinism,  will  be  intensified,  and  Russa  will  never  agun 
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look  Tntb  equanimity  upon  the  Asiatic  oppreseion  of  Slovaks  by  the 
Magyars,  to  cite  a  single  illustration.  This  again  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  a  final  solution,  and  the  danger  of  compronuse  and  temporis- 
ing 

The  Czechs  have  proven  the  poembility  of  independence  by 
their  economic  and  -cultural  development.  Economically  and 
financially  the  Czech  couatries  are  the  richest  of  the  present  Austrian 
"provinces,"  and  when  freed  of  oppressive  taxation,  discriminating 
in  favor  of  financially  "passive"  Austrian  lands,  the  independent 
Bohemian-Slovak  state  would  be  even  jicher.  At  the  present  time 
62.7  pra*  cent  of  the  burden  of  Austrian  taxation  is  borne  by  the 
Csech  countries,  while  the  rest  of  Austria  carries  only  37.3  per  cent. 
I^I^It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  economic  strength  of  the  new 
states  would  be  reinforced  by  the  tmdeveloped  resources  of  Slovakia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  form  a  part  of  the  same  ethnic  group  as  the 
Bohemians,  and  desire  to  be  joined  with  the  Bohemians  in  one  state. 
This  presents  no  difficulty,  since  the  Slovaks  live  in  one  part  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom,  and  are  not  scattered  in  isolated  groups.  For 
that  matter,  the  world  has  about  realized  that  in  provoking  the 
great  war  the  Magyar  oligarchy  was  partietpa  criminia;  this  war 
was  not  only  a  German  war,  but  it  was  a  Magyar  war  as  well, 

The  Bohemian-Slovak  state  would  thus  consist  of  the  lands  of 
the  crown  of  St.  Wenceelaus,  vis.,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia  and 
Slovakia,  so  that  it  would  have  a  population  of  over  twelve  million 
inhabitants,  and  a  territorial  extent  of  fifty  thousand  English 
square  miles,  while  Belgium  has  only  eleven  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred seventy-three  square  miles.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  a  small 
state,  being  in  fact  e^th  among  twenty-two  European  states. 

After  all,  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  large  states  is  largely  a 
product  of  German  mechanistic  political  philosophy  and  political 
economy.  Already  voices  have  arisen  that  certain  states  have 
become  too  large  to  manage.  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis  has  shown 
that  even  under  modem  conditions  certain  business  units  can  be- 
come so  large  as  to  be  physically  incapable  of  successful  administra- 
tion. May  this  not  be  equally  true  of  states,  especially  polyethnic 
states? 

If  it  be  said  that  it  is  hard  to  reconstruct  a  state,  or  organize 
a  new  one,  permit  me  to  answer  that  it  was  not  easy  to  oi^nize  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  period  of  experimentation  under 
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the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  fiill  of  trials  and  tribulations. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  a  question  whether  in  America  we  should 
hare  an  a^regation  of  loose-jointed  states,  or  whether  a  foundation 
for  a  real  nation  would  be  laid.  Yet  those  architects  of  human 
society,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  Walter  Lippmonn,  relative  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,  who  after  our  revolution  held  in  their  hands 
the  destiny  of  this  nation,  did  not  shrink  from  undertaking  the  task. 
It  is  objected  occasionally  that  the  new  state  would  have  no 
direct  access  to  the  sea.  Access  to  the  sea  is  important,  but,  with 
modem  methods  of  communication,  not  aa  important  as  it  was  in 
the  past.  The  sea  after  all  is  a  means  of  communication;  whether 
these  means  be  the  ocean,  or  the  railroad,  it  makes  little  difference 
if  the  country  is  confronted  by  high  tariffs.  Again,  the  solution 
of  this  problem  has  been  suggested  by  a  number  of  writers,  and  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  the  Senate,  wherein  he  advocates 
the  granting  of  economical  rights  of  way  to  landlocked  states  in  the 
following  language: 

So  far  M  pnotdcable,  moreoTer,  ereiy  great  people  now  stru^ing  toward 
a.  fuU  development  of  its  resources  and  of  ite  poweiH  should  be  aaeured  a  dinet 
outlet  to  the  great  highways  of  the  sea.  Where  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  ceaston 
of  toiTitory  it  can  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  neutnliiation  of  direct  rights  of  way 
under  the  general  guarantee  which  will  aaaure  the  peace  iteelf.  With  a  right 
comity  of  arrangement  no  nation  need  be  shut  away  from  free  access  to  the  open 
paths  of  the  world's  commeroe. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  a  direct  connection  could  be 
established  with  the  new  Yougo-elav  state  with  its  harbors  on  the 
Adriatic. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  future  Bohemian-Slovak  state  will  have 
a  German  minority;  but  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  hardly  any 
state  can  be  constructed  without  certain  national  minorities.  In 
the  present  instance  the  minority  is  not  as  large  aa  would  seem  on  the 
basis  of  the  false  Austrian  and  Magyar  statistics.  But  it  will 
certainly  be  easier  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  a  German  and 
Magyar  minority  in  a  Bohemian-Slovak  state  than  it  would  be  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Bohemians  and  Slovaks  in  a  deformed  Austria, 
or  to  force  Austria  to  become  a  federal  state. 

This  question  of  national  minorities  will  of  course  have  to  be 
worked  out  in  detail,  but  judging  from  the  way  Bohemian  cities  and 
communes  have  bandied  the  problem  of  German  minority  schools, 
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it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  there  will  be  no  oppression  of  Ger- 
mao  minoritira,  no  more  than  there  Traa  during  the  centmies  that 
Bohemia  was  an  independent  state. 

A  leading  advocate  of  permanent  peace  recently  su|^ested  that 
the  qt^estJon  of  national  minorities  might  be  solved  to  a  large  degree 
by  a  sjrstem  of  judicious  exchange  of  such  minorities,  or  of  vanouB 
members  thereof.  This  gentleman  had  in  mind  the  situation  in 
Macedonia,  but  the  suggestion  is  worth  consideriDg  in  other  con- 
nections. For  instance,  Vienna  has  a  large  number  of  Bohemians, 
and  the  question  of  the  Bohemian  minority  in  this  city  has  always 
been  quite  acute.  A  large  number  of  these  people  might  be  repa^ 
triated  and  their  place  taken  by  Germans  hving  in  Bohemia,  who 
originally  were  colonists  in  any  event.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  repatriation  would  have  to  be  voluntary,  but  if  once  undertaken 
should  be  facilitated  by  the  respective  governments. 

One  cannot  help  remarking  that  prior  to  tills  war  those  now 
worrying  over  the  possible  oppression  of  a  German  minority  by  a 
majority  of  Cxecho-Slovaks  were  little  concerned  about  the  oppres- 
raoQ  of  the  majority  by  the  minority,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  policy  of  denationaliza- 
tion of  other  peoples  is  one  peculiar  almost  wholly  to  the  Germans. 
After  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  psycholi^y  of  nations,  and  the 
Slavs  have  never  been  noted  for  attempts  to  impose  their  language 
upon  other  nationalities.  Russia  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
for  her  reactionary  policies  were  largely  due  to  the  Junkers  from 
Russian  Baltic  provinces  and  to  the  German  bureaucracy. 

The  factors  thus  enumerated,  the  right  of  any  nation  to  inde- 
pendence once  its  possibility  is  demonstrated,  the  neceeuty  of  dis- 
solving Austria  in  the  interests  of  permanent  peace,  I  believe  to  be 
decisive  of  the  Bohemian  case. 

I  would  not  even  fear  the  joining  of  purely  German  parts  of 
Austria  to  the  German  Empire.  This  would  carry  the  principle 
of  nationality  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  would  perhaps  strengthen 
Germany  absolutely,  but  very  seriously  weaken  her  relatively. 
To  the  German  Empire  would  be  added  a  few  milhon  Germans,  but 
it  would  be  deprived  of  the  support  of  a  much  larger  number  of 
Slavs,  who  are  now  being  made  use  of  to  fight  the  battles  of  their 
bitterest  enemy. 

When  we  consider  the  Bohemian  question  in  relation  to  the 
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whole  European  problem  of  small  nationalities,  it  is  easily  seen  that 
it  is  simplicity  itself,  for  a  reconstruction  of  Europe  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  nationality  means  f^so  the  freeing  of  the 
French  and  Danes  in  Germany,  the  creation  of  a  Yougo-slav  state 
and  emancipation  of  Poland.  All  these  questions,  whether  difficult 
or  easy,  must  be  faced  unflinchingly. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Czech  question  is  also  one  of  restora- 
tion. The  Hapsburgs  were  called  to  the  Bohemian  tiirone  by  the 
firee  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  Bohemian  state,  and  they  under- 
took by  solemn  oath  and  pledges  to  protect  and  safeguard  the 
independence  of  this  state.  The  violation  of  such  pledges  and  the 
deprivation  of  the  Czeclis  of  independence  by  force,  do  not  do  away 
with  their  legal  rights,  so  that  the  Bohemian  case  has  the  strongest 
posmble  legal  sanction. 

The  fact  that  the  Gsechs  at  one  time  had  a  strong  and  powerful 
state,  well  organized,  is  also  a  sufficient  proof  of  inherent  political 
capacity. 

Bismarck  maintained  that  the  power  ruling  Bohemia  rules 
Europe.  This  best  illusti^tes  the  importance  of  the  Bohemian 
question  as  an  international  problem.  Without  an  independent 
Bohemian-Slovak  state  permanent  peace  cannot  be  realized. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  JEWS  AS  A  NATION 

Bt  J.  L.  Maqnbb, 

New  Yoric. 

It  is  good  American  doctrine  to  hold  that  all  nations,  large  and 
gihall,  have  a  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pmsuit  of  happiness. 
But  many  nations,  either  because  of  their  own  aggreafiion  or  the 
a^^ression  of  others,  have  found  and  still  And  that  this  right  is 
questioned.  The  possible  difference  between  today  and  yesterday 
is  that,  particularly  since  the  aims  of  the  present  f^ar  have  been 
formulated,  the  big  nations  say  that  they  have  less  inclination  than 
before  to  dispute  the  rights  of  small  nations. 

Aside  from  political  and  commercial  reasons,  this  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  small  nations  may  be  a  reaction  from  the  effects  of 
our  mechanistic,  technical  civilization.    It  may  be  that  even  the 
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big  nations  instinctively  feel  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  ^one, 
but  that  in  each  nation,  however  small  in  number  or  d^cieat  in 
medianieal  efficiency,  or  backward  in  politics,  there  are  distinctive 
qualities  (tf  spirit,  the  loss  cnT  which  would  be  a  loss  to  the  spiritual 
treasures  of  mankind.  But  the  natural  right  to  live,  and  to  seek  i 
liberty  and  happiness,  is  different  from  historical  or  pohtical  r^ts./ 
Just  what  righte  a  nation's  history  gives  it  is  questionable,  and  a 
matter  that  has  usually  been  determined  by  the  arbitrament  of 
arms.  Our  discussion  is  ui  attempt  to  determine  ^at  the  rights 
of  small  nations  ou^t  to  be  without  resort  to  force.  In  order  to  do 
justice,  this  should  be  done  for  each  nation  by  a  member  of  that 
nation. 

Let  me  try  to  do  this  in  a  measure  for  the  Jews. 

But  the  question  is  ssked  immediately:  Are  the  Jews  a  nation? 

Hiis  brings  us  to  the  confusion  and  looseness  in  the  use  of  the 
term  naticm.  We  shall  probably  have  as  many  definitions  of  the 
term  as  tiiere  are  nations  themselves.  For  myself,  I  regard  eie  ik 
nation  any  considerable  group  who  regard  themselves  as  a  nation 
as  they  themselves  defioie  the  term.  Any  other  conclusion  is,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  approved  method  of  setting  up  the  straw  man  to 
knock  him  down.  If  we  eiiamine  our  speech,  we  shall  find  that  we 
use  interchangeably  the  terms  nation,  nationality,  people,  race, 
ethnic  group,  state,  citirenship,  country,  land.  If  the  Academy  can 
bring  some  order  into  this  confusion,  many  persons  and  nations 
meaning  the  same  thing  might  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  fighting 
one  another.  Until  then,  all  attempts  must  prove  fatal  to  set  up 
dogmatic  criteria  by  which  a  "nation"  is  to  stand  or  fall,  or  to  be 
measured,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  nation.  It  may 
be  that,  measured  by  the  standards  of  the  big  nations,  the  small 
nations  ought  not  to  be  called  nations  at  all.  But  that  the  small 
nations  are  an  eidsting  fact  and  are  something  or  other,  by  whatever 
name  they  be  called,  is  clear.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  not  far  i^eld  if  we  regard  as  nations  such  considerable  groups  of 
persons  as  regard  themselves  as  nations,  however  they  themselves 
may  define  the  term. 

Take  the  Jews  for  example.  Not  all  of  them  r^ard  them- 
selves as  a  nation.  Yet  the  overwhelming  majority — some  millions, 
in  fact— -do.  And  what  is  of  equal  importance,  these  millions  want 
(be  Jews  to  continue  to  be  a  nation,  t.  e.,  they  have  the  national 
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wilUto-live.    Under  these  circumBtances,  is  it  not  rather  academic 
to  question  whether  or  not  the  Jews  are  among  the  small  nati(HiBT 

Many  Jews  object  to  classifying  the  Jews  as  a  nation  because 
the  word  has  political  implications.  In  American  usage  we  say  that 
a  man  cannot  have  a  dual  nationality,  i.  e.,  he  cannot  owe  pohtical 
allegiance  to  more  than  one  state.  The  word  nation  and  its  deriva- 
tives ore  so  bound  up  with  the  conception  of  political  ^egiance 
to  the  state  that  many  Jews  fear  that  the  temination  as  applied  to  the 
Jews  would  only  subject  them  to  the  unjust  charge  of  owing  alle- 
giance not  only  to  the  American  State,  but  to  a  Jewish  political 
nationality  as  well.  From  this  point  of  view  the  use  of  the  term 
nation  in  connection  with  the  Jew  is,  indeed,  coufusicg  and  apt  to 
lead  to  misundeiBtanding.  Those  Jews  who  regard  themselves  as 
a  nation  certfunly  do  not  wish  to  imply  a  divided  political  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  any  Jew. 

If  the  term  people  instead  of  nation  is  used  of  the  Jews,  the 
matter  becomes  much  simpler.  What  "national"  elements  baa 
this  people? 

The  Jews  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  same  race.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  a  pure  race,  or,  indeed,  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  a  pure  race.  Nor  does  it  mean  to  imply  any  mystic 
quality  in  the  conception  of  race.  It  means  merely  that  for  many 
centuries  the  Jews  have,  as  f ar  aa  they  were  able,  married  among 
themselves.  In  fact,  their  religion  in  its  earliest  records  and  up 
to  the  present  day  makes  it  imperative  that  they  should. 

The  Jews  have  a  distinctive  languor,  the  Hebrew.  Whereas 
many  Jews  are  ^oraot  of  Hebrew,  this  language  has  never  ceased 
to  be  a  spoken  language  among  them.  Moreover,  it  has  always  - 
been  and  it  now  is  their  chief  langu^e  of  lit^wy  and  spiritual 
expression.  It  is  an  impressive  bond  of  unity  among  Jews.  But 
not  only  have  they  a  "national"  language.  They  seem  also  to 
have  a  "national"  languf^e  sense,  i.  e.,  they  have  in  many  respects 
(and  for  this  they  have  been  ridiculed  and  condemned — unjustly,  in 
my  opinion)  made  languages  out  of  the  old  Greek,  the  Persian,  the 
Spanish  and  the  German.  The  Jewish-German,  for  example,  i.  t., 
the  Yiddish,  is  a  distinctive  Jewish  language  spoken  by  miUions  of 
Jews,  and  by  Jews  alone. 

The  Jews  have  a  common  hi^ary,  t.  e.,  they  ata  conscious  of  a 
fiommon  past,  and  their  present  da^  life  is  made  up  in  large  measure 
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of  elements  dmved  from  the  past.  The  attitude  towards  them 
of  their  non-Jewish  neighbors  everywhere  has  always  been  and  now 
is  about  the  same,  t.  e.,  sometimes  individual  Jews  are  judged  as 
individuals  in  accordance  with  their  merita  or  weaknesses,  but  as 
a  rule  the  Jews  are  judged  as  a  class,  particularly  when  jui^d  in  s 
hostile  sense.  This  attitude  of  their  nei^bors  gives  rise  to  common 
interests,  particularly  material  interests,  among  Jews.  But  quite 
aside  from  this  attitude  of  their  non-Jewish  neighbors,  they  have 
developed  common  spiritual  interests  out  of  their  inner  life.  The 
Jewish  reUgion  is  the  chief  of  these.  This  religion,  in  addition  to 
the  highest  concepts  of  a  universal  character,  is  composed  of  a  "na- 
tional" liturgy,  "natioiud "  traditions,  " national "  ceremonials, 
"national"  holidays,  a  "national"  literature,  "national"  aspira- 
tions, and  a  "national"  religious  life.  Aside  from  the  specificidly 
religious,  the  Jews  have  also  developed  a  "national"  culture,  with 
many  of  the  aspects  of  the  national  cultures  of  other  "nations." 

A  people  with  so  many  distinctly  "n&tional"  elements  would  be 
regarded  as  a  full  fledged  "nation"  by  everyone  using  the  term, 
if  it  were  on  its  own  soil  and  under  its  own  government.  Is  it 
among  the  ri^ts  of  such  a  people  to  lay  claim  to  its  own  soil  and 
its  own  government? 

The  Jews  being  a  peculiar  people,  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  peculiar.     It  is  yes  and  no. 

The  Jews  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country.  Their  na- 
tional rights  there  must  be  dependent  upon  the  rights  of  the  other 
nations,  peoples,  races  or  communities  in  each  respective  state. 
In  Austro-Hungary,  where  the  rights  of  nationalities  to  national 
life,  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  constitutionally 
recognized,  the  Jews,  living  in  compact  masses  in  Galicia  and 
Bukowina,  have  the  right  to  be  recognized  as  a  nation.  The  same 
holds  true  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
democracy  of  Russia  will  recognize  the  rights  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
just  as  the  rights  of  all  the  small  nations  making  up  the  Russian 
State  will  be  recognized.  Just  what  pohtical  rights  are  here  involved 
must  be  dependent  upon  the  general  makeup  of  the  state  and  its 
attitude  towards  its  constituent  nationalities.  In  the  United 
States,  where  the  state .  recognizes  only  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  not  of  nations,  nationalities,  races  or  peoples,  the  rights  of  the 
small  "nations"  here,  the  Jews  among  them,  must  necessarily 
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have  no  political  aspect  whatsoever,  but  must  be  entirely  cultural — 
or  spiritual — in  their  nature. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  territory  or  a  government  of  their 
own  for  the  Jews  can  be  had,  if  at  all,  in  Palestine,  the  old  land  of 
Israel,  the  Jews'  old  home,  the  repeopling  of  which  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Jews.  This  does  not  mean, 
necessarily,  that  all  the  Jews  must  be  centred  there,  or  that  ^eie 
must  be  an  independent  Jewish  State  or  Jewish  government.  It 
means  merely  that  those  Jews  who  think  they  can  serve  their  own 
people  I^ld  the  world  best  by  contributing  their  energies  to  the 
creation  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  Centre  for  the  Jewish  people  should 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  do  so  under  a  government  liberal 
enough,  be  it  republican  or  monarchical,  be  it  Turkish,  EDgliah, 
French,  Russian,  German — to  guarantee  them  freedom  and  liberty 
to  develop  the  Jewish  soul  and  the  Jewish  life  and  the  Jewish  hppe, 
to  the  utmost. 

Some  of  us  Jews  believe  in  these  various  rights  for  the  small 
Jewish  nation,  because  we  believe  in  the  Jews  themselves,  because 
we  believe  that  the  Jewish  people  has  within  it  spiritual  forces 
which  should  be  developed  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind.  The 
Jews,  preserving  their  identity  as  an  international  people  with  a 
national  centre  in  Palestine,  replenishing  the  Jewish  life  every- 
where with  beauty,  ideas,  spiritufUity,  should  and  can  serve  man- 
kind as  one  of  the  greatly  needed  exponents  of  justice  and  of  peace. 

As  to  the  rights  of  the  Jews,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  small 
nations,  I  would  say  that: 

1 .  Wherever  they  are,  they  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

2.  In  states  which  are  federations  of  nations  and  where  the 
Jews  Uve  in  considerable  numbers,  such  as  Austro-Hungary, 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Russia,  they  have  the  same  rights — political 
and  otherwise — as  other  nations. 

3.  In  Palestine,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Jemsh  peoide,  they 
have  the  right  to  develop  a  Jewish  centre  for  the  whole  Jewi^ 
People.  What  political  forms  this  centre  is  to  assume  must  remain 
a  secondary  matter,  as  along  as,  in  any  event,  they  have  complete 
freedom  to  live  and  to  develop  their  Jewish  soul  to  the  utmost. 
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THE  BIGHTS  OF  SMALL  NATIONS  IN  AMERICA 

the  republics  op  the  caribbean 

Bt  Oswald  Gabhison  Villakd, 
PnwkDt  of  tlw  K«w  Yoik  Evening  Post  Compu^. 

In  his  recent  address  to  Congress,  which  led  to  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany,  Woodrow  Wilson  declared  that 

peace  muet  be  plwkted  vftm  the  tested  foundations  of  political  liberty.  We 
have  no  aetfieh  ends  to  serve.  We  deaire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek 
no  indemnitieB  tor  ouraelvcs,  no  material  oompensation  for  sacrifices  we  shall 
fraeljr  make.  We  an  but  one  <rf  the  dumpions  of  the  rif^ts  of  mankind.  We 
•halt  be  satisfied  wheo  thoee  rii^ts  have  been  made  as  seoura  ae  the  faith  and 
freedom  of  nations  can  make  Utem. 

With  these  Bentiments  as  a  declaration  of  national  policy,  every 
American  must  agree,  whatever  may  be  his  feelings  as  to  the  present 
war  and  the  necesaty  thereof.  For  the  line  of  conduct  the  Presi- 
dent has  thus  laid  down  in  these  beautiful  phrases  is  the  one  which 
the  United  States  should  surely  follow  in  all  its  dealings  with  any  of 
the  nations  with  which  we  are  brought  into  contact.  They  are  par- 
ticularly apropos  at  this  time,  when  we  are  entering  into  closer  and 
closer  relations  in  dealing  with  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us. 
Just  because  they  are  so  weak  as  compared  with  our  own  giant 
strength  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  base  our  policy  towards 
them  upcm  the  highest  ethical  and  moral  standards,  coupled  with 
true  unselfishness  and  without  any  thoughts  as  to  personaj  profit 
f<w  the  United  States  because  of  our  philanthropic  action. 

The  very  highmindedness  of  this  statement  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
makes  this  an  opportune  moment  to  inquire  whether  in  our  dealings 
with  certain  islands  in  the  West  Indies  we  are  maintaining  his  stand- 
ards  and  ideals.  It  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  enter  a  plea  before 
you  for  the  need  of  an  even  more  detailed  declaration  of  American 
policy  than  this  towards  those  republics  in  the  Caribbean  whose 
governments  are  now  under  American  military  control.  Cuba, 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  are  today  under  Amer- 
ican tutelage  or  controlled  by  governments  upheld  by  American 
bayonets.  But  I  shall  deal  in  this  paper  only  with  the  situation  in 
the  sist«r  r^niblics  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo.  Of  these,  the  latter, 
after  an  iudependmt  existence  as  a  republic  of  sevoity-two  years, 
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haa  been  taken  over  by  force  by  our  government ;  while  of  the  inde- 
pendent government  of  Huti — a  n^ro  republic  of  112  yeete'  stand- 
ing, during  which  time  no  foreigner  was  ever  attacked  or  injured, 
no  white  woman  ever  assaulted,  and  no  legation  ever  violated  save 
once — only  a  toppling  shell  of  a  government,  which  may  crumble 
at  any  moment,  remains.  My  appeal  is  for  a  definite  declaration 
of  intention  as  to  these  and  the  other  republics,  because  there  could 
be  no  more  fitting  time  than  this,  when  the  United  States  is  entering 
the  world  war  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  driving  out  despotism, 
crushing  autocracy  and  upholding  the  rights  of  smaller  nations,  and 
because  one  is  vitally  needed,  if  we  are  to  hold  the  full  confidence 
and  friendship  of  Latin  America. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  the  smaller  nations  in  the  Carib- 
bean, whom  we  are  one  by  one  taking  over,  because  their  govern- 
mental methods  and  results  do  not  appeal  to  us?  Plainly,  we  are 
drifting  there.  Our  influence  is  extending  rapidly  by  the  acts  of 
both  the  dominating  political  parties,  and  yet  nothing  is  being  done 
by  reason  of  a  deliberate  national  consciousness  or  a  declared  policy. 
In  neither  of  the  last  political  platforms  is  there  any  statement  of  a 
belief  that  the  United  States  should  go  on  deliberately  extending 
its  influence  in  the  Caribbean,  or  any  reference  whatever  to  Haiti 
and  San  Domingo.  If  this  is  manifest  destiny,  it  is  an  extraordi- 
narily voiceless  destiny.  If  it  is  an  unconscious  national  drift,  it 
has  all  the  foreboding  and  the  terrifying  silence  of  an  irresiBtible 
glacier.  The  American  electorate  has  never  voted  upon  it.  It  haa 
alternately  applauded  the  "taking"  by  force  and  trickery  of  Pan- 
ama and  the  violation  of  a  ia«aty  witii  a  small  nation  with  which  we 
were  at  peace,  and  the  Mobile  speech  of  President  Wilson,  in  which 
he  declared  to  the  sister  republics  to  the  south  of  us  that: 

"  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say,  too,  that  the  United  States 
will  not  again  seek  to  secure  one  additional  foot  of  territory  by 
conquest." 

In  his  dealing  with  the  sorely  tried  Republic  of  Mexico  he  nobly 
lived  up  to  this  doctrine,  despite  the  bloody  blunder  of  Vera  Crus. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  just  witnessed  the  purchase  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  at  a  fabulous  price,  "additional  territory"  to 
the  south  of  us,  without  its  calling  for  any  noteworthy  comment  in 
press  or  public  or  in  Congress,  either  for  or  against  the  [Mx>posal. 
Forgotten  is  the  wonderful  fight  made  by  Sumnw  in  opposition  to 
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tha  ixeaty  u^ed  by  Preeideiit  Grant  for  the  aonexstion  of  Son 
Domingo  at  the  bargain  price  of  $1,500,000 — the  cost  of  islands 
having  risen  with  the  jHice  of  hving.  With  Mr.  Wilson  the  decid- 
ing atf;ument  for  the  purchase  of  tha  Danish  Islands  was  reported  to 
be  the  belief  that,  if  we  did  not  purchase  them  at  once,  Germany 
would — even  in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  war — which  recalls 
the  fact  that  when  Grant  was  balked  of  his  desire  to  get  hold  of  San 
Domingo,  he  declared:  "If  we  abandon  the  project,  I  now  firmly 
believe  that  a  free  port  will  be  negotiated  for  by  European  nations 
in  the  Bay  of  Samana." 

President  Grant  made  even  more  specific  the  8i>ectre  of  foreign 
aggrandisement,  which  has  done  duty  so  often,  together  with  the 
threat  of  a  Buiq>osedly  impending  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
to  take  us  a  step  farther  along  the  highway  imperialistic,  by  assert- 
ing to  the  Senate:  "I  have  information  which  I  believe  reliable 
that  a  European  power  stands  ready  now  to  offer  $2,000,000  for  the 
possession  of  Samana  Bay  alone,  if  refused  by  us."  But  that  was 
in  1S70,  and  we  had  not  yet  reached  that  stage  in  our  congressional 
development  when  it  has  apparently  become  a  party  duty  to  vote 
what  the  President  asks,  without  regard  to  individual  opinion  or 
conscience,  and  so  Sumner  won  on  the  merits  of  the  argument,  pre- 
cisely as  Seward  was  beaten  overwhelmingly  in  1867,  when  he' advo- 
cated the  purchase  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  for  $7,500,000. 

Times  have  changed;  so  we  took  over  the  administration  of 
the  San  Domjnga'n  customs  houses  in  1907  by  treaty,  solely  in  order 
to  get  her  out  of  debt  and  to  prevent  revolutions  by  safeguarding 
the  customs-house  receipts,  which  were  the  chief  booty  of  the  peri- 
odic revolters.  At  first  it  seemed  to  work  well,  but  then  revolutions 
began  ^ain  and  it  was  openly  said  that  the  trouble  was  that  we 
had  not  taken  for  ouiselvea  power  eaougb.  Next,  a  treaty  was 
foroed  upon  this  unwilling  people,  by  shutting  off  of  tbeir  revenuee, 
and  thus  compelling  them  to  surrender  to  us  their  last  shred  of  inde- 
pendence. When  the  government  fell  by  reason  of  inutition,  we 
placed  a  naval  dictator  in  charge  in  the  person  of  Captain  Harry  S. 
Knapp,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  name  of  the  American  democ- 
racy by  suppressing  some  of  the  native  newspapers  which  criticised 
our  acts  and  by  installing  a  censoiship  all  his  own  that  forbade  even 
the  newspapers  in  the  United  States  to  receive  a  single  word  that 
was  not  edited  by  himself.     This  autocratic  ruling;  lasted  only  until 
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the  press  of  this  country  laid  the  tacts  before  Seoretary  Daoids  when 
the  order  waa  promptly  revoked.  But  the  native  newspapers,  with 
one  exception,  the  Lt'sftn  Ditaio,  having  no  one  to  speak  for  tfaem 
in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  are  reported  to  have  "stayed  dead." 
Captain  Knapp'e  cabinet  consists  of  nav^  offloen  and  marine 
officers,  and  there  is  no  oongrees,  no  free  press,  no  effective  f<vce  to 
hold  him  in  check.  Foreigners  are  gobbting  up  the  best  of  the  cane 
lands. 

In  Haiti  we  have  forced  a  Convetition  on  a  free  people  "by  giving 
them  their  choice  between  a  treaty  suirendenng  to  the  United  States 
the  cdlection  and  diBbuisement  of  their  customs  receipts,  and  the 
creation  and  control  of  a  constabulary.  Having  signed  the  conven- 
tion, we  then  imposed  upon  them  a  military  ocoopation,  having 
refrained  from  pajring  the  interest  on  their  foreign  and  dtHnestic  loans 
while  using  $95,000  a  month  of  their  income  to  pay  the  costs  of  our 
occupation,  which  the  Haitian  people  detest,  particularly  our  rigid 
martial  law.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  this  policy  was  entered  upon 
by  our  State  Department  with  real  intent  to  be  of  servioe,  because 
it  felt  that  the  country  was  in  chaos  and  anarchy,  and  that  the  foreign 
bondholders,  through  their  governments,  would  soon  inostthat  eith^ 
the  United  States  should  make  order  in  the  republic  or  let  some  out- 
sider do  it.  I  am  not  here  to  impugn  motives,  but  merely  to  recM^ 
facts,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  government  and  the  people  of  Haiti, 
who  always  paid  the  interest  on  their  foreign  loans,  are  now  on  the 
point  of  bankruptcy  and  their  government  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
broken  down  by  us,  'while  the  Washington  authorities  delay  the 
payment  of  interest  on  all  loans  and  the  refunding  <A  the  total  ki- 
debtednees,  which,  despite  years  of  revolutitm,  is  only  (32,000,000. 
They  take  pride,  and  justly  so,  that  our  marine  officers  have  created 
a  splendid  gendarmerie  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  have  built  and 
repaired  a  number  of  roads,  and  giv^i  the  peasantry  a  sehse  of 
security  which  has  not  been  theirs  for  years.  If  there  was  chMH, 
that  is  at  an  end,  and  there  is  that  much  clear  gain. 

But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  ai^ument,  all  that  may  be  urged 
as  to  the  necessity  of  our  intervening  in  these  two  republics,  what 
then?  Are  we  saihng  by  any  chart?  What  course  have  we  laid 
out?  Is  there  any  definite  governmental  aim?  If  so,  it  has  not-been 
stated.  Neither  the  Republican  nor  Democratic  platforms  of  1916, 
I  repeat,  made  the  di^test  referenoe  to  either  republic  or  qot  70)11- 
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tiom  to  them.  la  there  any  sooial  or  educational  survey  of  the 
repuUics  on  foot?  None.  la  there  any  rect^initioD  of  the  neces- 
sity tA  dtfferentiating  between  the  Haitiana,  who  are  French  in  cul- 
ture and  the  San  D(»ninigaDB,  who  are  Spanish  in  culture?  A  pro- 
posal to  tend  an  American  coramianon  to  Haiti  privately  financed 
was  apumed  a  year  ago  by  Uie  State  Department  as  likely  to  hurt 
the  Haitian  feelinga  if  it  should  undertake  a  study  of  the  underiying 
ectmomio  and  social  causes  of  the  unrest  of  the  past — ^those  fe^ogB, 
which,  we  are  told,  were  in  nowise  disturbed  when  we  forced  the 
surrender  treaty  upon  them  I  There  is  no  definite  national  dectara- 
tion  as  to  how  long  we  shall  stay,  how  often  we  shall  renew  the 
treaties,  or  whether  we  shall  ever  let  go.  Neither  President  nor 
Congress  has  spoken  on  this  point,  nor  as  to  whether  we  hitherto 
DoB-militaristic  AmericuiB  should  or  should  not  govern  these  coun- 
tries by  military  offioiala.  If  tiiey  are  to  be  militarily  govmied, 
tbcB  by  what  branch  of  the  service?  Porto  Rico  and  ih^  Pbilip- 
pines  are  under  the  War  Depu^moit;  the  othw  natioos  in  our  tute- 
lage are  under  the  navy.  The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  is  not 
yet  truited  with  the  Virgin  lahuida;  until  the  war  permita  a  more 
leisurely  aaraugement,  they  are  to  be  gcrveroed  by  an  admiral  on 
a  makeriiift  baats. 

All  question  of  a  serious  taking  of  atock  ia  deferred.  We  shall 
not  know  just  how  much  (rf  induatrial  bankruptcy  and  depression 
and  human  backwardness  we  have  purchased  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
until  peace  returns.  And  then?  Then  it  wiD  surely  be  time  to 
exah  the  whole  question  of  the  government  of  our  permanent  and 
temporary  war<te  of  whom  the  bulk  of  our  people  are  ao  ignorant, 
to  a  posttioD  in  which  it  shall  have  the  attention  it  needs  and  dfr- 
servcs.  But  how  shall  it  be  done?  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
deciding  whether  the  islanda  are  to  have  military  or  civilian  gcrvem- 
ment;  whether  we  shaU  not  follow  the  example  of  E^^and  in  Egypt 
in  letting  the  nativee  carty  on  their  own  governntent  under  the 
ovensi^tt  ctf  a  diplomatic  agent^iesident,  in  the  manner  of  Cromer. 
It  ia  not  only  a  question  of  deciding  whether  Haiti  and  San  Domingo 
are  to  be  governed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  for  a 
term  ot  yean  and  getting  them  out  of  debt,  or  even  whethw  they 
are  to  be  scientifioally  administered' in  order  that  their  peoples  shall 
reaBy  be  trained  in  the  art  of  self^goremment  uid  be  taught  to 
walk^  so  that  when  we  withdraw  they  shall  not  stumble  and  fall 
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again.  Far  beyond  this,  first  and  foremost  of  all,  is  the  queetton: 
What  is  it  we  have  in  our  minds  and  hearts  for  them?  Are  we  to 
be  guided  wholly  by  philanthropy,  by  the  desire  to  help  these  small 
nations  to  an  independent  existence,  as  we  are  praying  for  inde* 
pendence  after  the  war  for  Greece,  Belgium  and  Serbia,  or  is  their 
proximity  to  us,  the  wealth  of  their  remarkable  economic  reeouroes 
and  their  trade  relationship  to^ia,  to  give  to  our  spectacles  another 
hue  as  we  look  upon  them?  Shall  the  country  remember  what  Mr. 
Wilson  has  said:  "It  is  a  very  perilous  thing  to  determine  a  foreign 
policy  in  the  terms  of  material  interest"?  Shall  the  nation  s^  with 
him:  "Morality  and  not  expediency  is  the  thing  that  must  guide  us 
(in  our  relations  with  other  nations),  and  we  must  nevw  condone 
iniquity" — inquity  even  in  our  own  attitude  and  policy? 

Shall  the  noble  words  of  Wilson  at  Mobile  apply  only  to  con- 
quest in  war,  or  shall  we  make  them  a  similar  self-denying  ordioanoe 
gainst  that  form  of  conquest  which  has  given  us  practically  com- 
plete control  of  Haiti  and  San  Domingo,  happily  with  but  little 
bloodshed,  but  a  control  none  the  less  as  complete  as  if  we  had  let 
General  Pershing  march  to  Mexico  City  and  let  him  take  over  the 
whole  government  of  Mexico.  Many  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
Mexico  and  much  American  property  damaged ;  no  such  ohai^  lay 
against  Haitians  or  San  Dominigans.  Is  the  difference  in  our  policy 
towards  them  wholly  due  to  their  difference  in  extent  of  territory? 
Is  there  to  be  further  intervention  of  this  sort  to  the  south  of  us, 
dependent  upon  haphasard  act  or  as  the  result  of  a  well-thought- 
out  policy?  Surely,  we  can  all  agree  that  the  vital  importance  of 
these  relationships,  not  only  as  to  those  directly  affected,  but  in 
thear  very  great  effect  upon  our  trade  and  political  relaticHis  with 
Central  and  South  America,  dictates  that  the  administration  of 
these  wards  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  and  each 
dependency,  temporary  or  permanent,  represented  as  are  Porto  . 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  by  delegates  to  Congress.  Perb^M  it 
may  be  well,  even,  to  establish  a  House  of  Colonial  IM^atee,  in 
order  that  their  special  problems  may  pro&t  by  mutual  intvchange 
of  ideas  and  of  experiences. 

Surely,  some  means  must  be  devised  for  bringing  the  needs  and 
desires  of  these  vety  different  peoples  now  under  our  care  before  the 
public,  so  that  we  shall  not  repeat  in  their  case  our  nation's  lamenta- 
ble record  in  the  matter  of  our  Indian  wards;  so  that,  for  iastanoe, 
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when  an  admiral-governor  suppreeses  a  book  and  all  the  native 
press  because  he  does  not  like  the  contents  thereof,  it  shall  be  possi- 
ble to  get  the  facts  before  Congress,  the  government  and  the  people. 
If  such  a  one  says,  as  one  does  today,  that  no  native  newspaper  shall 
have  any  more  right  to  criticize  the  American  occupation  of  the 
island  he  controls  than  the  Belgians  have  the  right  to  criticise  their 
cruel  and  overbearing  conquerors,  there  should  be  some  way  of  let- 
ting this  be  known  outside  the  circles  of  officialdom,  which  are  so 
apt  to  dismiss  a  question  like  this,  even  when  it  affects  a  funda- 
mental  human  liberty,  one  expressly  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  a  brusque:  ''It  serves  the  b^;garB 
right." 

In  other  words,  the  question  before  us  is  whether  we  are  really 
goii^  to  set  ourselves  down  to  the  task  of  governing  well,  according 
to  the  highest  American  tradition,  these  peoples  who  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  be  governed  by  us  and  prefer  to  be  governed  poorly  by 
themselves  so  long  as  they  may  have  self-^vermnent  and  inde- 
pendence rather  than  be  governed  by  outsiders  whose  culture  and 
point  of  view  in  every  fundamental  thing  are  so  alien.  Shall  we 
in  the  spirit  of  high  humanity  seek  to  establish  with  complete  unsel- 
fifihness,  true  democracy  in  these  wonderful  islands  of  Haiti  and 
San  Domingo,  as  against  the  autocracy  of  despotic  or  military  con- 
trol? Shall  we  not  live  up  to  the  words  of  President  Wilson  in  his 
war  message,  that  "the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy" — 
safe,  let  us  hope  he  meant,  even  from  Americans?  Ceri^inly,  there 
could  be  no  better  program  for  our  conduct  in  Haiti  and  San  Do- 
mingo than  the  President's  assertion  with  which  I  b^an  this  paper. 
It  is  of  ihe  utmost  importance  for  our  own  standing  before  the  world 
that  the  several  departments  of  the  government  whose  duty  it  is 
to  carry  out  the  details  of  our  foreign  policy  should  not  only  con- 
form to  the  high  standards  set  by  him,  but  should  be  still  furi;her 
committed  to  them  by  a  detailed  and  definite  promise  r^psterod  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world  and  before  high  Heaven  itself.  Any  other 
ooune  would  surely  give  "aid  and  comfort  "to  the  common  enemy. 
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THE   RIGHTS  OF   SMALL  AMERICAN  NATIONS 
NICARAGUA  AND  COLOUBU 

Bt  Hbnbt  R.  MnssBT,  Ph.D., 

Columbia  Univaraity,  Hew  York. 

In  his  remukable  book  on  Mid-Europe,  Friedrich  Naxmuuin 
sees  the  world  of  the  future  divided  among  three  or  four  great  em- 
pires— British,  RusBian,  American  and  possibly  Mid-European. 
By  a  law  of  inevitable  social  evolution,  Naumann  maintains,  these 
great  superstates  attract  to  themselves  more  and  more  power,  look- 
ing after  their  own  interests  within  the  world's  system,  becoming 
economically  8elf-suffici«it,  and  making  the  states  outside  heljdess 
against  their  tariff  policy,  commerciftl  intrigues,  limit&tion  ot  imports,  metal 
monopolies,  eotton  trusta,  against  their  oolonial  dominion  and  world-encircling 
policy .>  ....  Small  states  which  cannot  carry  throuf^  any  tariff  war,  but 
need  daily  imports  and  exports,  must  in  future  be  reg«rt«red  with  (me  of  the  gnat 
world-firms,  as  soon  as  the  superfinDs  themselves  mutually  sqiarate  off  from  one 
another  even  more  than  they  had  done  before  the  war.' 

Of  course  Naumann  is  thinking  chiefly  in  terms  of  small  European 
states,  but  is  he  or  is  he  not  describing  what  is  actually  happening 
in  the  western  world  as  in  the  eastern?  Is  or  is  not  the  United 
States  by  steady  process  annexing,  both  economically  and  politically, 
her  neighbors  to  the  south  of  Mexico?  Whether  she  is  or  not,  is 
she,  at  each  stage  of  her  progress,  taking  scrupuUnis  cue  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  small  nations  as  interpreted  by  their  spokes- 
men, and  in  this  way  avoiding  any  accumulation  of  grievances  that 
may  some  day  return  to  plague  her?  I  shall  confine  my  answer  to 
the  states  of  Nicari^ua  and  Colombia. 

Practically  everyone  admits  some  sort  of  right  of  a  country's 
inhabitants  to  profit  by  its  natural  riches.  All  Americana  do  lip 
service,  at  least,  to  the  right  of  self  government.  They  agree  that  a 
stronger  nation  in  dealing  with  a  weaker  should  so  far  as  possible 
safeguard  these  two  rights.  Our  Caribbean  neighbors  have  large 
natural  riches,  and  they  have  not  yet  made  a  conspicuous  success  of 
self  government.  American  capital  seeking  profit  from  Caribbeaii 
>P.  103. 
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nfttural  resources,  like  foreign  capital  in  general,  baa  not  been  too 
tender  of  the  intereeta  of  the  native  peoples.  When  it  has  found 
ibtar  existing  govemntents  intractable  or  unfriendly,  it  has  some- 
times  BQught  the  support  of  our  own  government  for  a  change,  and 
it  has  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful  in  such  application.  The  great 
body  of  our  people  have  neither  known  nor  cared  what  was  happen- 
ing to  the  south  of  us,  so  long  as  it  stirred  up  no  war  that  called  for 
anything  more  than  a  small  force  of  regulars. 

Nicaragua,  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  states,  has  one 
unrivaled  economic  asset,  namely,  ita  canal  route  between  the 
oceans.  Ande  from  this,  its  riches  are  largely  in  its  coffee-and  cocoa- 
growmg  land.  Its  one  railway  is  owned  t^  the  government,  but  a 
hu^e  New  York  banking  house,  by  a  ban  of-^  a  million  doUus, 
'  secured  51  per  cent  of  the  stock,  and  now  directs  the  poUcy  of  Uie 
nufat)ad.  The  same  bankers  similaily  control  the  National  Bank 
of  Nicaragua,  and  they  have  a  li«i  on  the  customs  to  secure  certain 
loans. 

From  1894  to  1910,  Jos6  Santos  Zelaya  maintained  himself  prac- 
tically as  dictator  of  Nicu«gua.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  this 
period  there  were  sixteen  so-called  revolutions.  Zelaya  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  American  interests  in  Nicwi^a,  and  finally  the 
United  States  lent  diplomatic  support  to  the  revolution  that  over- 
threw him  in  1910.  Still  thinfps  did  not  go  to  suit  us,  or  indeed  any- 
one else,  and  in  1912  we  landed  2,600  troops,  did  some  fighting,  and 
put  down  another  revolution — all  this,  of  course,  at  the  request  of 
the  government  legally  constituted — with  our  assistance.  Our  high 
purpose  was  thus  stated  by  the  Taft  administration:  The  United 
States 
will  lend  its  rtning  moral  support  to  the  csaao  of  legally  ooDstitutod  good  gorern- 

ment  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  NiousguA "Hie  Unitwl  8tttt«s 

bu  a  moral  maiMlkte  to  exert  its  influeoce  for  the  preaervatioii  of  tita  general  peaoa 
ot  Central  America. 

In  1914  we  again  landed  tooops,  and  only  by  this  means  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  existing  government  in  power. 

During  these  same  years  our  executive  was  pressing  for  ratifica- 
tion a  treaty  which  would  give  us  large  control  over  Nicaragua. 
The  first  teeaty  came  to  naught,  and  a  new  one  was  n^otiated  which 
was  finally  ratified  by  our  Senate  early  in  1916,  mi  two  months 

Ifttff ,  «f t«r  ft  bi^tw  ^Wugs^t  ^V  ^  (f  iMraguan  ^venim$iit.   By  its . 
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provieiom,  the  United  States,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  $3,000,000, 
Beeured:  (I)  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  a  canal  na  the  San  Juan 
Biver  and  the  Nicaraguan  lakes;  (2)  the  leaae  of  land  for  a  naval  base 
on  Nicaraguan  territory  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca;  and  (3)  a  lease  of 
Great  Corn  Island  and  Little  Com  Island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
(It  may  be  recalled  that  the  United  States  paid  Panama  110,000,000 
and  9250,000  a  year  for  the  Panama  Canal  route.)  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras  and  Salvador  at  once  brought  suit  against  Nicaragua  in 
the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  alleging  that  the  treaty 
violated  tfadr  existing  rights. 

The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  was  established  at  our 
instance  in  1907  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  disastrous  wan 
that  have  ravaged  the  Central  American  states  for  a  century.  The 
court  is  composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  five  states,  and  is 
authorised  to  hear  and  dispose  (A  all  questions  between  them,  and 
under  certain  conditions,  cases  between  them  and  other  states.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  court  was  established,  Honduras,  the  central 
and  most  belligerent  state  of  the  five,  was  at  its  own  suggestion 
placed  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  guaranteed  by  its  neighbors.  The 
establishment  of  the  court  and  the  neutralisation  of  Honduras  to- 
gether offered  a  promising  means  of  keeping  the  peace  among  these 
troubled  states,  and  the  very  first  decision  of  the  court,  rendered  the 
year  after  its  establishment,  prevented  a  war.  The  court  is  perhaps 
the  most  promising  agency  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

Costa  Rioa'B  comfdaint  was  that  Nican^ua  had  violated  certain 
treaty  rights  of  Coeta  Rica  by  agreeing  without  her  consent  to  the 
canalisation  of  the  San  Juan  River,  a  bounda^  river  wboee  waters 
reach  the  sea  through  Costa  Rican  territory.  Coeta  Rica,  as  a 
tower  riparian  owner,  is  of  course  interested  in  anything  that  affects 
the  waters  of  the  river.  The  court,  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one,  Nicara- 
gua alone  dissenting,  upheld  the  claim  of  Costa  Rica  that  Nicaragua 
had  violated  the  right  of  Costa  Rica,  but  said  that  it  could  make  no 
declaration  that  the  Nicaraguan  treaty  with  the  United  States  was 
therefore  null  and  void.'  Nicaragua,  with  our  militaiy  and  naval 
power  behind  her,  and  our  $3,000,000  in  her  pocket,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Honduras  and  Salvador  had  a  different  grievance.  The  Gulf  of 
Fonseca,  probably  the  beet  harbor  on  the  Pacific  outade  San 
*  World  Cowt,  January,  1917,  p.  370. 
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EYutciBco  Bay  and  Magdalena  Bay,  is  eacloeed  within  the  territory 
of  three  atatee,  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Salvador,  the  chief  Pacific 
ports  of  the  two  latter  countries  being  on  that  gulf.  Modem  guns 
placed  at  oar  proposed  naval  base  on  Nicaraguan  territory  will 
Gonunand  theee  ports  and  practically  the  whole  Uonduran  and  Sal- 
vadoreui  part  of  the  gulf.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  Costa  Rican  one, 
the  court  decided  four  to  one  against  Nicaragua,  which  in  this  case 
also  refused  to  aokoowledge  jurisdiction.  As  regards  both  the  two 
great  concessions  granted  us  by  the  treaty,  then,  the  court's  decision 
is  unequivocal  that  the  rights  of  the  complaining  states  have  been 
disregarded  by  Nicaragua.  I  shall  not  try  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  controversy.  It  is  vigorously  asserted  that  the  Nicaraguan 
government  which  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  court  is  a 
government  practically  brought  into  existence  by  the  United  States 
and  supported  by  our  warships  and  marines,  against  the  protest  of 
a  majority  of  the  Nicaraguana.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Nicaraguan 
refusal  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court  threatens  the  destruction 
of  that  agency,  and  threatens  the  failure  of  the  plan  of  neutralising 
Honduras.  -NeedlesB  to  say,  it  is  piling  up  irritation  and  suspicion 
gainst  the  United  States,  despite  our  fur  words  inserted  in  the 
treaty  itself: "  It  is  declared  by  the  Senate  ....  that  nothing 
in  said  convention  is  intended  to  affect  any  existing  right  of  any  of 
the  said  named  states.  "*  Of  course  not,  and  yet  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Court  of  Justice  all  but  unanimously  decides  that  our  treaty  does 
so  affect  their  r^te. 

Of  the  Colomtoan  situation  I  shall  say  little.  The  facts  are  of 
public  record,  proudly  avowed  by  the  chief  actor.  The  alleged 
"holdup"  of  the  Unit«d  States  by  the  Colombian  rejection  of  the 
Hay-Herran  treaty  calUng  for  a  cash  payment  of  $10,000,000  and  an 
aninuU  payment  of  $250,000  besides,  the  unsavory  story  of  the 
aetivities  of  the  old  French  company  in  trying  to  dispose  of  their 
conoession  before  it  should  run  out,  the  bloodless  "revolution," 
arranged  in  New  York,  staged  in  Panama,  and  carried  out  with  the 
careful  collaboration  of  our  mihtary  and  naval  forces,  and  the  hfur- 
tri^er  reec^inition  of  the  new  republic  by  the  Washington  authori- 
ties— all  these  axe  undisputed  facts.  We  dug,  and  fortified,  the 
canal,  and  gave  Colombia  a  permanent  grievance,  which  we  have 
been  trying  ever  since  to  find  some  way  to  redress  without  saying 
*  Coots  Ricft,  Hooduru  and  Salvador. 
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that  we  were  at  fault.  Varioiu  treatiea  have  been  proposed;  aJl 
have  failed  of  ratification.  A  few  months  ago ,  it  is  reported,  anumber 
of  the  meet  tnfiuential  journals  in  Colombia  urged  the  withdrawal 
of  their  coimtry  from  the  Pan-American  Union  as  a  measure  of  pno- 
teet  gainst  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  rectify  what  they 
consider  their  country's  grievous  wrong.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  bad  effect  produced  throughoitt  the  Caribbean  regitm 
by  our  action  in  the  whole  Colombian  matter,  or  the  amount  of  iU- 
wiil  and  suspicion  it  baa  added  to  the  burden  we  were  f^ready  oanyr 
ing  as  the  most  prominent  strong  power  opierattqg  there  to  support 
the  des^^ns  of  its  forward-looking  capitalists. 

With  the  recital  of  theee  simple  and  well-known  facts  I  Deed  only 
state  my  point,  which  is  a  very  simple  and  evident  one.  We  have  at 
present  the  power  to  make  our  will  supreme  in  the  Caribbean  buin. 
In  the  two  cases  mentioned  that  power  has  been  used  to  earry 
through  our  own  policy  in  contravention  of  what  thei  leaden  of  the 
small  nations  affected  rightly  or  wrongly  conceived  to  be  their  rights. 
Id  consequence  we  have  begotten  a  hostility  which,  while  not  yet 
actually  of  serious  dimeoHons,  none  the  lees  contains  poaaibilitiBB  of 
importance  in  any  case  (A.  foreign  com[^cations,  aa  we  realise  today 
ui,  Qur  relationa  with  Germany.  Evray  unadjusted  problem  of  tins 
kind  means  the  need  for  more  soldiwB  and  battleships  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  enforce  our  view  of  the  right  upon  our  unwilling 
little  neighbors,  and  aa  all  experience  shows,  aueh  a.derelopniaDt.iB 
unfavorable  to  the  settlement  of  new  questions  on  terms  that  both 
parties  consider  fair.  Might  we  not  well  have  a  penaanent  govern- 
ment commission,  or  a  bureau  in  the  state  department,  whose  es- 
sential busioeBs  should  be  the  consideration  of  the  eoonomic  no  le« 
thaj)  the  political  aspects  of  American  investuient  abroad?  Uut 
less  we  turn  attention  seriously  and  sympatbeticaUy  to  these  qwfr- 
tions,  we  .are  in  grave  danger,  despite  the  good  intentions  of  our 
state  department,  of  violating  increasingly  what  our  smaller  Ameri- 
can neighbors  ci^nsider  their  rights.  They  stand  in  sore  need  i  <A 
friendly  help  in  their  stnig^  for  economic  betterment  and.  stable 
self-i^ovenunent.  If  we  still  hold  our  historic  beUef .  tibftt  they  oan 
finally  attain  these  ends,  we  can  pursue  a  policy  of  friendly  co6perar 
tipn  with  their  governments  and  people,  and  not  a  blundering  policy, 
of  unquestioning  support  of  whatever  Americui  foMUteial  intererta 
happen  to  be  dominant  in  the  respective  states.    Op  tfae  otiier  hand, 
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if  we  have  lost  our  ancient  faith,  we  can  coosistently  carry  out  a 
policy  of  frank  imperialism,  based  on  our  idea  of  what  is  good  for . 
the  Central  Americans,  and  for  us,  and  forced  upon  them  by  our 
armed  might.  But  in  that  case  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  words  of 
Theodore  Ruyssen: 

CoorcioD  from  without  kbuIIb  in  uniting  inoongruoiu  elements  until  at  bst  the 
cUy  oomea  when  the  nationality,  howerer  oomplet  in  its  origin,  united  in  aspira- 
tione,  oonaiderB  iteelf  ready  to  occupy  a  place  among  the  nations,  and  rises  up 
agftinst  its  oppreesore  to  eUum  a  place  in  the  Sun  of  Liberty. 
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EMERGENCY    COMPUISORY    SERVICE   IN    AMERICA    TO    CRUSH 
THE   STOTEM  OF    COMPUISORY   SERVICE    FOR    ALL    CHIL- 
DREN  OP  MEN  EVERYWHERE 

Bt  Jobn  Sharp  Willuhs, 
United  Stfttcfl  Seiuitor  from  HiMusippi. 

We  find  outBelves  as  a  nation  in  a  very  paradoxical  sort  of 
situation.  In  giving  the  reasons  for  standing  wbere  we  are,  we 
must  indulge  in  phrsaes  that  seemingly  contradict  themselves. 
We  are  carrying  on  war  with  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  war. 
We  are  using  the  ordinary  method  of  settling  international  quarrels 
— war — with  the  hope  that  by  indulging  ourselves  in  this  one 
hideous  thing,  once  more,  we  may  avoid  in  the  future  the  recurrence 
of  other  hideous  things  like  it.  Then  we  are  resorting  to  compulsory 
universal  service  in  an  emergency  for  the  purpose,  if  we  can,  of 
freeing  the  world  of  the  dogma  and  burden  and  weight  and  folly  and 
idiocy  of  universal  military  service  all  over  the  world,  with  the 
hope  that  after  the  potency  of  this  great  republic  has  been  added 
to  the  power  of  those  in  Europe  who  are  fighting  for  civilisation 
and  liberty  and  freedom  and  the  ordinary  usages  of  civihzed  society, 
that  there  will  be  no  need — here,  or  there,  or  anywhere — for  universal 
compulsory  service.  We  do  this  with  the  idea  in  our  heads  that 
we  are  going  to  enforce  upon  all  the  nations  of  this  world,  whether 
they  will  or  not,  that  they  shall  not  keep  their  populations  in 
armed  camps,  threatening  the  peace  of  the  other  nations  of  tJie 
world  and  forcing  them  to  imitate  their  example. 

I  have  been  a  peace  fanatic — am  yet.  I  think  that  war  when 
it  IB  not  insanity  is  idiocy.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it,  and  there 
ought  to'be  somehow,  somewhere,  a  court  with  force  behind  it  that 
can  say  to  the  lawbreaking  nations. 

The  first  one  of  you  who  daree  make  war  upon  anotjier  dviliied  powtn  without 
having  first  propoeed  to  leave  the  question  in  oontroveny  to  an  impartial  tribunal 
tor  eettlement,  is  thrown  thereby  outside  of  the  pale  of  international  law — is 
for  the  nonoe  to  be  treated  a*  a  non-civiliied  power — a  barbarian  power — and 
readmitted  into  the  pale  of  dviliiation  only  when  you  repent,  not  by  word,  but 
178 
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by  deeds,  far  the  mn  kgainst  all  mankiiid  wiiich  you  have  oommitM.  Foi  the 
time  bang  of  your  iaUnuitioiial  lawkesneH,  at  any  rate,  you  become  not  the 
enemy  of  the  oountry  against  which  you  are  waging  war,  but  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
and  all  civiliied  power  repreeenting  mankind  will  by  force  teach  you  that  leeeon 
any  time  it  shall  be  necemary, 

I  don't  care  what  you  call  it,  a  "concert  of  the  world  powere," 
or  as  I  tike  to  call  it,  "an  amphictyonic  council  of  the  civilised 
world."  Whatever  it  may  be  called,  mankind  must  learn  in  in- 
ternational quarrels  what  they  have  learned  in  individual  quarrels 
among  civilized  people  in  any  given  country,  that  i^  that  the  league 
is  backed  with  sufficient  power  just  as  a  court  to  settle  personal 
disputes.  If  the  quarrel  should  be  improperly  decided,  then  even 
that  is  better  than  that  every  man  should  take  hia  quarrel  into 
his  own  hands  and  settle  the  controversy  by  the  fist  of  the  strongest 
or  the  wit  of  the  cunningest. 

Of  course,  this  plan  is  not  going  to  stop  all  war.  There  are 
wars  founded  upon  deep  differences  of  traditions  and  institutional 
policies,  that  may  come  anyhow.  Most  of  them,  however,  are 
founded  upon  other  things,  like  this  war,  for  example,  that  oi^t 
by  all  means  to  have  been  avoided.  Who  pretends  that  Austria 
really  made  war  upon  Serbia  because  a  Serbian  by  blood  but  an 
Austrian  by  nationahty — half  crazy — assassinated  a  grand  duke 
and  his  wife?  Who  believes  it?  Who  believes  that  if  the  prop- 
osition made  to  her  to  leave  the  question  to  the  concert  of  Europe 
or  to  leave  it  to  The  Hague  or  to  leave  it  to  an  impartial  tribunal, 
bad  been  accepted,  there  would  have  been  any  war  at  all?  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  know  that  the  real  cause  of  the  war  was  the 
determination  to  open  up  for  the  Teutonic  powers  the  line  from 
Berlin  to  Bagdad  by  way  of  Belgrade  and  Salouica  so  that  there 
might  be  an  open  way  through  Serbia  for  the  Central  Teutonic 
powers?  Who  does  not  know  that  all  this  talk  about  a  "place  in 
the  sun"  for  Germany  was  folly  and  pretense?  There  was  plenty 
of  place  in  the  sun.  That  the  real  God's  truth  was  that  Germany 
was  increasing  her  population  by  immigration  every  year  more  than 
it  was  being  decreased  by  emigration  and  that  there  were  no 
"pent-up  populations"  "without  room  for  their  enei^es?" 

So  much  for  that.  I  am  in  favor  of  compulsory  service  in 
war  time.  I  am  opposed  to  it  in  peace  time.  But  there  is  very  Uttle 
use  of  debating  right  now  about  having  or  not  having  that  system 
in  peace  time,  because  it  depends  upon  how  this  war  is  going  to 
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result,  OB  to  what  is  going  to  become,  at  its  end,  of  the  Bystem. 
If  Germany  winB  this  war,  we  will  have  to  keep  up  univeis^  military 
service  indefinitely,  because  Belgium  will  become  a  part  of  her 
empire,  France  will  be  a  vassal  state  whose  international  relations 
will  be  controlled  by  the  Gierman  ambassador  at  Paris;  Holland 
will  be  a  vassal  state.  Denmark,  with  her  hands  in  the  lion's 
mouth,  will  be  another.  All  the  seacoast  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
English  Channel  will  be  subject  to  her  power.  Afl  the  shipbuilding 
industries,  rivers  and  harbors  and  naval  yards  of  those  countries 
will  be  hers,  and  "the  master  of  the  land"  will  proceed  to  become 
"the  mistress  of  the  sea."  She  and  her  allies  are  pretty  nearly 
withstanding  all  Europe  now,  even  with  the  miraculous  seapower  of 
England  cast  into  the  balance  against  them.  And  without  our  aid 
she  would  have  to  go  down,  and  if  England  went  down,  our  time 
would  come  now. 

If  Germany  wins,  we  will  have  to  keep  up  this  miserable  thing 
forever.  'No,  not  forever  but  until  we  and  England  only  or  perhaps 
we  alone,  under  God's  grace,  can  whip  it.  If  we  win,  not  only 
here  but  all  over  the  civihzed  world,  we  can  say  that  a  nation  shall 
be  allowed  to  keep  a  standing  army  in  times  of  peace  with  so  many 
men  in  it,  the  same  niuuber  for  each  nation — great  or  small — so 
that  the  small  power  can't  be  taken  unawares  and  ridden  over. 
Even  that  will  not  deprive  the  great  powers  with  the  great  popula- 
tions and  resources  of  their  natural  advantages,  because  in  addition 
to  the  troops  in  the  field,  which  will  be  about  all  that  the  small 
powers  can  maintiun,  the  great  powers  will  have  behind  them  their 
immense  populations  and  their  immense  financial  resources  and 
every  national  advantage  which  they  can  conserve  and  in  need 
summon  and  mobilize. 

We  are  in  the  war  now.  We  didn't  want  to  go  into  it.  We 
submitted  to  being  kicked.  We  submitted  to  having  written 
notice  served  upon ,  us  that  we  were  going  to  be  kicked  again. 
Then  we  said,  "We  don't  believe  the  Kaiser  really  means  to  do  it 
and  we  will  wait  for  the  third  kick."  Then  the  Algonquin  went 
down  and  three  more  American  ships— four  kicks.    Now  we  are  in  it. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  world  that  men  must  fight  for. 
War  is  idiocy  when  it  is  not  insanity.  It  is  a  perfecUy  hideous 
thing  for  men  to  be  shooting  one  another,  widowing  ttte  womeo, 
orpbMiiDg  t'be  pliildreD,  dwtro^g  t^  ^Hrfhw  »od  ttw  vwi' 
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VMsitiM  and  the  librarie*,  makiiig  to  crumble  in  one  short  year 
the  accumulatioDB  of  mankind  for  a  hundred  years;  but  there 
are  eome  things  in  the  world  worse  than  that,  and  one  of  them  is 
for  a  great  people  to  submit  indefinitely  to  humiliation  until  it 
loses  its  own  aelf-respeot  and  by  tiiinking  its^  contemptible, 
beoomes  contemptible. 

"Bewu«  of  entrance  into  a  quarrel,  but  being  in  it,  bear 
thyself  that  thy  opposite  may  beware  of  thee."  We  are  going  to  do 
that.  I  don't  say  I  think  we  are,  I  say  we  are.  I  know  this  people. 
Whatsoever  must  be  borne  in  order  that  this  struggle  may  be 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  and  that  world  militarism  may  be 
brought  to  its  knees,  begging  for  mercy  and  agreeing  to  do  justice 
in  the  future,  we  shall  bear.  Whatsoever  it  shall  cost  in  order 
that  that  issue  may  be  accomplished,  we  shall  pay  it;  and  whatsoever 
must  be  endured  to  prevent  the  [x>sBibihty  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
hideous  spectacle  to  which  we  shall  put  an  end  by  our  victory, 
that  we  shall  endure.  And  in  doing  these  thli^s,  I  think  we  will 
find  that  all  sections  and  parts  of  this  country  will  hang  together. 
We  had  better  do  it,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  unless  we  want  to 
hang  separately. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  civilieed  powers  of  the  world  in  the  face 
of  this  great  miUtary  idealism.  People  who  have  ceased,  without 
knowing  it,  the  worship  of  Christ  and  have  gone  back  to  worshiping 
Thor  and  Odin — the  gods  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals;  people  who,  or 
whose  rulers,  rather,  not  they,  have  come  to  the  deUberate  con- 
viction, after  study  and  philosophiiing  under  teachers  in  universi- 
ties, under  statesmen  like  Bismarck,  under  military  leaders  like 
Bemhardi,  that  a  state  is  bound  by  no  moral  law  and  that  the 
interest  of  a  state  must  constitute  the  state's  right;  in  other  words, 
that  in  international  law,  might  is  right  and  that  the  necessity 
of  the  state  overcomes  all  moral  considerations  of  every  description, 
must  have  their  sanity  restored.  This  strange,  curious  form  of 
insanity  makes  a  state  a  separate  entity  of  some  sort,  as  if  God  had 
created  cows  and  horses  and  men  and  then  created  something  which 
He  called  a  state;  and  this  state-worship  is  more  or  less  bound  up 
with  the  idea  that  the  man  who  hereditarily  governs  the  state 
really  does  "rule  by  divine  right";  that  the  state  exists  by  divine 
right  and  that  God  created  the  state  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  after 
vll,  men  ontted  everj  stitta  or  elm  mne  om  tatta,  by  nperiDr 
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power  and  conquest,  created  it.  What  idiocy  in  the  face  of  hiBt(»7l 
The  idiocy  of  putting  the  creature  before  the  creator  of  it! 

A  man  not  long  ago  wrote  to  me:  "  You  AmericanB  don't  seem  to 
understand  the  German  idea  of  the  state.  You  think  of  it  not 
aa  a  separate  thing  vith  a  separate  code  of  its  own,  but  you  think 
of  it  as  you  do  of  an  individual."  I  wrote  to  him  that  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  I  was  guilty;  that  I  had  never  concedved  of  any 
government  tolerable  to  man  that  wasn't  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  men  created  it  and  that  men  had  created  it  for  the  protection 
of  their  lives  and  liberties  and  civilisation;  and  if  any  govemiuent 
didn't  do  that,  men  ought  to  tear  it  down,  no  matter  what  the 
name  of  it  was,  monarchy,  empire  or  republic. 

He  thought  that  the  state  was  an  independent  entity,  and 
I  said  I  regarded  it  as  a  creature.  I  r^ard  the  men  and  the  women 
and  the  children  as  the  things  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  the  state 
is  there  only  for  that  purpose.  I  said,  "You  seem  to  think  that 
WiUiam  the  Kaiser  has  been  ordained  of  God  to  govern  you,  and 
you  seem  to  think  as  a  perfectly  logical  conclusion  that  the  govern- 
ment which  governs  anybody  is  ordained  of  God  to  do  whatever  it 


I  read  this  recently,  which  you  would  think-  was  written 
right  now  in  America: 

We  are  fighting  for  that  which  we  love,  whatever  we  call  it.  It  is  the  tight, 
but  it  is  something  even  more  than  the  right:  for  our  lives,  for  the  liberty  of 
weetem  Europe,  for  the  poaaibility  of  peace  and  Mendship  between  nations,  for 
something  which  we  should  rather  die  than  lose;  and  lose  it  we  shall  unless  we 
can  beat  the  Germana.  Yet  I  have  met  scarcely  a  single  peraon  who  seema  to 
hate  the  Germans.  We  abominat«  their  dishonest  government,  thor  unscrupulous 
and  arrogant  diplomacy,  the  whole  spirit  of  blood  and  iroii  ambition  which  Mama 
to  have  spread  from  Pnusia  through  a  great  part  of  the  nation — but  not  the 
peo[de  in  gennal. 

That  is  true  with  us  today,  isn't  it?  I  haven't  foimd  in  all 
America,  one  single  man,  though  there  may  be  some,  that  had  in 
his  heart  one  iota  of  hatred  for  th&  German  people  today.  There 
is  none  that  desires  to  avenge  something,  although  we  can  hear  the 
groans  and  the  dying  gurgles  of  the  m^i  and  women  and  children 
who  died  from  the  Luaitania;  yet  with  all  that,  there  is  none  of 
that  spirit  of  hatred  that  generally  carries  a  people  into  a  war. 
And  God  grant  that  there  may  be  none,  because  when  this  wfttia 
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over  we  want  to  have  a  "just  and  durable  peace,"  beoauae  a  peace 
dictated  l^  victors  in  a  spirit  of  hatred  is  never  just  and  \b  seldom 
duraUe. 

We  don't  want  to  "crush  Germany" — God  forbid.  We  want 
to  finish  the  syston  under  which  Germany  ia  now  laboring,  and 
laboring  under  which,  she  has  become  a  menace  to  the  civiliud 
world.    If  I  could  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  tomorrow,  Z  would  say 

Let  Alaaoe-Loiraiita  go.  Let  Soblenrig-Holitein  go.  AoBtru,  let  Bomis 
fona  B  govenmwat  wiUt  her  own  SerbUn  Idndred.  Let  Hwiegovitut  go  with  her 
Montenegro  kinqieople.  Turn  the  Boum&niftiu  in  Tnneylvaiua  looae.  Freo 
B<diMnift  from  H^Mburg  rule.  Hogn  over  the  Msgyan  if  they  wish  that  you 
■hould.  RueeiA,  AusUu  and  Frusaik,  all  three,  let  Poland  be  retatabliaked  onoa 
more  oa  an  indqMadmt  power  upon  the  auifaoe  of  this  ^obe,  with  rights  of 
oitiaraahip.  Germany,  let  Belgium  go.  Turn  Luxemburg  looee  if  ahe  wanta  to 
be.  If  there  ia  any  doubt  about  the  will  of  the  people  ia  any  of  tbeee  oountriea, 
let  them  decide  whether  they  want  to  go  with  you  or  go  back  to  their  kin. 

But  I  wouldn't  crush  Germany.  On  the  contrary,  I  would 
make  Germany  stronger  than  she  ia  now.  The  German  population 
of  upper  Austria  and  of  lower  Austria  and  of  the  Tyrol  and  of 
Salsburg  and  of  any  other  province  outside  of  the  German  Empire, 
I  would  add  to  the  German  Empire  and  make  it  stronger  than  it  is 
today,  and  I  would  base  nationality  on  the  commonness  of  language, 
because  you  can't  have  a  durable  peace  unless  that  is  the  case. 
Now  that  might  result  in  crushing  the  House  of  Hapeburg,  and 
it  would  do  it  very  effectively,  but  it  wouldn't  crush  the  German 
people. 

Says  another,  not  an  American: 

We  seek  no  t«rritary,  oo  aggrandiMDient,  do  revenge.  We  only  want  to  be 
safe  from  the  recurrence  of  this  present  horror.  We  want  permanent  peace  for 
Ewope  and  freedom  for  each  nation.  Gruahing  Germany  would  do  no  good. 
It  would  point  straight  towards  a  war  of  nvenge.  It  is  not  Germany,  it  is  a 
systan  that  needs  crushing.  It  is  not  that  we  happen  to  be  sick  of  this  particular 
war;  it  is  that  we  mean,  if  we  can,  to  extirpate  war  out  of  the  normal  poasibilitiea 
of  civiUied  life,  as  we  have  extirpated  leprosj-  and  typhus.  We  tute  war  bo 
much  that  we  shall  carry  it  on  in  order  to  abolish  it. 

First  of  all,  we  want  no  revenge,  no  deliberate  humiliation  of  any  enn^, 
no  picking  and  stealing  of  ntoney  or  Unitory;  next,  we  wanta  drastic  resettlement 
of  all  those  burning  problems  which  carry  in  them  the  seeds  of  European  War, 
especially  the  problem  of  territory.  Many  of  the  details  will  be  vray  difficult, 
some  may  prove  ineoluble,  but  in  genial,  we  must  try  to  arrange,  even  at  con- 
nderable  co^  that  terribly  goes  with  nationali^.    And  shall  we  try  again  to 
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MhieT«  CaaUerMsii'B  and  Alezander'B  ideal  of  a  pennanieiit  ooaont,  plfldgedto 
make  eoQectire  war  upon  the  peace-break«r7    8ui«ly  we  muat. 

Of  oouTBe,  all  these  hopes  may  be  ahatterad  and  made  ridieuloui  before  the 
settlement  comes.  They  would  be  «hattered,  probably,  by  a  German  victory, 
not  because  Germans  are  wicked  but  because  a  German  victory  at  the  present 
time  would  mean  a  victory  for  blood  aitd  iron.  To  prevent  the  fint  of  tbtn  pecib 
is  the  work  of  OUT  armies  and  navies;  to  prevent  the  second  should  be  the  woifc  of 
all  thoughtful  non-combatants.  It  may  be  a  difficult  task,  but  at  least  it  is  not 
hideous,  though  some  of  the  work  that  we  must  do  in  order  to  aceomplish  it  may 
be;  ao  hideous,  indeed,  that  at  times  it  aeems  stnmse  that  we  can  carry  it  out 
at  all — this  war  of  civilised  mea  against  oiriltied  men,  against  our  intelieotual 
teachers  and  oompeeia,  our  brothers  in  art  and  sdenceand  healiDg  mediNse,  and 
BO  large  a  part  of  all  that  makos  life  beautiful.  We  must  fight  our  hardeat, 
iadomitably,  gallaatly,  even  jojntusly,  forgetting  all  elee  while  we  have  to  fi^t. 
When  the  6c>t  is  over,  we  must  rein«nber  the  phrase,  "Nereragaint" 

"Never  ogunl  Somebody  advised  not  long  ago  that  those 
words  should  be  carried  upon  the  kit-bag  of  every  English  sailor 
and  upon  the  knapsack  of  every  English  soldier,"  "Never  again" 
I  say,  a  thing  like  this  for  us  or  for  our  brethren  elsewhere.  Our 
brethren,  because  all  the  children  of  God  are  brethren,  whether 
they  be  Germans  or  Russians  or  French  or  Belgians  or  AmericanB. 
We  are  fighting  to  reSstablish  the  brotherhood  of  num  and  to  crush 
forever  the  doctrine  that  anybody  has  the  right,  for  the  sake  of 
making  himself  or  his  nation  more  powerful  than  other  people, 
to  ride,  rough-shod  over  men  and  women  and  children  as  Germany 
did  in  Belgium  without  even  herself  contending  that  they  had  even 
in  the  slightest  degree  provoked  enmity  by  any  act  or  word  or 
intent,  and  then  afterwards  killed  the  civil  population  because  they 
sympathized  with  their  own  brethren  and  their  own  land  and 
because  they  had  dared,  as  a  little  people,  rather  to  die  free  than  to 
live  slaves. 

So  I  say  as  ibis  author  says  about  the  British  soldier  going 
out  with  "Never  again"  inscribed  upon  his  knapsack, — ^I  want 
every  American  who  goes  forth  to  go  with  that  on  his  knapsack, 
and  if  he  can't  put  it  upon  his  knapsack,  put  in  his  heart  at  any 
rate:  "Never  again." 

It  means  a  ^eat  deal,  because  it  furthermore  means  that  you  an  ao  reaghitely 
determined  that  this  hideous  thing  shall  never  again  occur  that  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  you  won't  qiut  figbting  now  until  you  are  sure  that  you  can  make 
it  tolerably  certain  that  it  never  again  will  occur. 
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Now,  these  words  I  quote  are  not  my  words.  They  are  the 
words  of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  of  Oxford  UniverBity,  pro- 
nounoed  in  an  address  in  1914.  He  concludee  by  saying  "One 
may  well  be  thankful  that  the  strongest  of  the  neutral  powers" — 
referring  to  these  United  States — "is  guided  by  a  leader  so  wise 
and  upright  and  temperate  as  President  Wilson." 


A  LEAGUE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE 

Bt  WaLTEB  h.   FiSSBB, 


The  immediate  cause  that  has  involved  the  United  States  in 
war  lioday  is  Uiat  our  ships  are  being  sunk  and  our  peoi^e  killed 
while  they  are  lawfully  engaged  in  peaceful  commerce  on  the  seas; 
but  important  as  is  the  immediate  protection  of  our  national  rights 
and  of  our  people's  lives  against  other  nations  who  are  engf^ed  in 
war,  this  alone  would  not  have  drawn  us  into  the  war.  We  are  at 
war  because  we  believe  there  is  a  compelling  necessity  and  a  real 
opportunity  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy";  to  end 
miUtarism  as  a  political  system ;  to  destroy  PrussianiBm  as  a  national 
philosophy.  We  are  at  war,  and  our  immediate  task  is  to  make 
war  effectively.  But  if  we  cease  for  one  moment  to  keep  in  mind 
the  deep  underlying  purpose  of  our  warfare,  and  the  great  object 
we  hope  and  intend  to  accomplish  by  it,  we  shall  weaken  the  very 
effectiveness  of  our  warfare.  We  shall  be  of  those  who  gain  battiea 
and  yet  lose  a  war.  Z  agree  entirely  with  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  Senator  Williams'  with  regard  to  that  motto  which  should  go 
upon  the  knapsack  of  the  soldier,  "Never  ^ain";  but  unless  the 
men  and  women  of  America  who  are  not  soldiers  have  that  motto 
written  in  their  hearts  and  express  it  in  action,  then  indeed  the 
sacrifice  of  the  soldiers  will  have  been  in  vain. 

Two  years  ago  Lord  Grey  uttered  the  profound  truth  that 
Unkn  mankiiKi  leuiia  from  this  wu  to  avoid  wai  the  stmggle  will  bAVe  boen 

in  vmin Over  hum&nity  will  loom  the  meiuiee  of  dcatruetion.    If 

the  world  cannot  organiiA  Against  war,  if  war  must  go  od     ....     the 
rcflouroei  and  inventioiu  of  sdenoe  will  end  by  destroyiiig  the  humanity  they 
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And  in  December  of  last  year,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  significant  documents  that  have  been  published  in  Germany 
Bince  the  war  began,  Dr.  Bernard  Demburg,  formerly  Colonial 
Secretary  and  for  a  time  the  accredited  agent  of  Germany  in  this 
country,  expressed  almost  identical  views: 

It  certainly  Munds  foolhardy  to  sptaJc  of  a  reeonnliatioii  of  nfttiotis  in  then 
timea  of  bittfirest  hat«  when  the  ■laughter  of  nations  ia  at  ita  lenith.  Nevartba- 
Imb  it  ia  necMHary  and  inevitable.  If  no  lasUng  peaoe  comes,  peace  baaed  ob 
confidence  alone,  then  inevitably  there  will  come  another  war,  and  this  n«w  war 
can  end  only  with  the  mutual  annihilation  of  the  nations  of  civiliMd  Euiopo. 
Manly  courage  and  manly  strength  are  no  bnger  the  dedrnve  faetors;  unfortu- 
nately the  dedaiTe  factor  ie  the  machine.  If  mankind  is  to  ^ve  tbou^t  for  ten 
years  more  to  machines  for  destroying  life  and  property,  another  war  at  the 
praeent  rate  of  technical  development  will  mean  the  end  of  Europe. 

....  International  law  ia  now  a  deaolate  heap  of  ruins,  but  it  must  be 
rebuilt  and  it  must  so  regulate  the  laUtions  of  natims  to  eadi  other  that  they- 
must  stand  undv  ita  protection  as  free  states,  posscHing  equal  li^ts,  wheUier 
they  be  large  or  small.  This  protection  must  be  exercised  by  the  common  power 
of  att,  either  by  force  or  by  a  common  ban  placed  upon  a  tran8|p«8sor  whieh 
would  be  equivalent  to  barring  him  from  intereotirse  with  Uie  rest  of  the  worid. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  declaration  of  the  German  Chancel- 
lor himself  which  led  to  Dr.  Dernbuig's  discussion  of  the  interna- 
tional situation: 

When  the  world  at  last  realises  what  the  awful  lavages  in  proper^  and  life 
mean,  then  a  cry  for  peaceful  agreements  and  understandings  will  go  Uuough  all 
mankind  which  will  prevent  in  so  far  as  it  lies  within  human  power  the  recurmioe 
of  such  a  tremendous  catastrophe.  This  cry  will  be  so  loud  and  justified  that  it 
must  lead  to  a  result.  Germany  will  honestly  cooperate  in  the  examination  of 
every  endeavor  to  find  a  practical  solution  and  will  eoUabcmite  for  ila  peaoible 


President  Wilson  delivered  a  great  speech  when  be  stated  to 
Congress  the  reasons  which  had  compelled  him  to  break  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany,  and  to  ask  Congress  to  join  him  in 
declaring  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war;  but  he  delivered  a  far 
greater  speech  on  January  22,  1917 — a  speech  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  live  as  the  most  important  utterance  of  an  American 
President  since  Abraham  lincoln  spoke  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 
If  he  or  we  lose  right  of  the  reasoned  utterances  of  that  address  or 
of  the  fundamental  principles  he  stated,  we  shall  just  to  that  extent 
fail  to  grasp  the  issues  and  the  opportunities  of  the  titanic  struggle 
of  which  we  have  now  become  a  part, 
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It  is  said  that  these  were  but  words  vid  that  what  we 
need  ia  deeda;  that  atrtions  speak  louder  than  words.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  words  are  aometimeB  deeds;  and  that  the  utterance  of  a 
speech  like  Lincoln's  at  Gettysburg  or  like  Wilson's  in  the  Senate 
may  be  as  truly  a  deed  as  the  unfurling  of  a  standard  about  which 
men  may  rally,  or  the  sounding  of  the  bugle  that  calls  them  to  the 
colors;  and  every  ear  that  is  deaf  to  that  trumpet  call,  and  every 
step  that  is  taken  away  from  that  standard,  lends  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  and  lessens  the  chances  of  success  in  war  and  of  a 
greater  victory  in  peace. 

We  shall  do  well  to  turn,  again  and  ^;ain,  to  the  declarations  of 
President  Wilson  when  we  were  yet  free  from  the  hurries  and  the 
hatreds  of  war.  If  they  were  the  words  of  truth  and  aobemess 
three  months  ago,  they  are  as  true  today  and  more  sober. 

In  the  veiy  address  which  led  to  our  declaration  of  the  state  of 
war,  the  Premdent  said: 

I  havs  toBotiy  tha  oame  thinp  in  miDd  now  that  I  had  in  mmd  when  I  ad- 
dteased  the  Senata  on  the  22d  ot  January  last;  th«  same  that  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  tuidRmed  the  Cfrnpeea  on  the  3d  of  February  and  on  the  26th  of  F^niaiy. 
Out  objeot  now  as  then  is  to  vindicate  the  prindplee  of  peace  and  justice  in  the 
life  of  the  world  a>  against  selfish  and  autocratic  poww  and  to  aet  up  amonprt 
the  really  free  and  aeU-goverired  peopka  of  the  world  Bueh  a  concert  of  purpoee 
and  of  aetion  as  will  henceforth  insure  the  obaerranoe  of  thoee  prindplea. 

We  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  refresh  our  recollection  of  what 
the  President  did  say  on  January  22; 

.  .  .  .  The  proaeat  war  must  first  be  aided;  but  we  ova  it  to  candor 
and  to  a  just  regard  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  to  say  that  bo  far  as  our  jwrtidpn' 
tion  in  guarantiee  of  future  peace  is  concerned  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  diffa«ioe 

in  what  way  and  upon  what  terms  it  is  ended The  question  upon 

which  the  whole  future  peace  and  policy  of  the  world  dqiends  is  this:  Is  the 
pieaent  war  a  struggle  fcr  a  just  and  secure  peace  or  only  for  a  new  balanoe  of 
power?  If  it  be  only  a  struggle  for  a  new  balanoe  of  power,  who  will  guarantee, 
who  can  guarantee,  the  stable  equilibrium  ot  the  new  arrangement?  Only  a 
tranquil  Europe  can  be  a  stable  Europe.  There  must  be,  not  a  balance  of  power, 
but  a  community  of  power;  not  organised  rivalries,  but  an  organised  common 

Fortimately  we  have  received  very  explicit  aeBuranoes  on  this  point 

But  the  implications  of  these  aasurancea  may  not  be  equally  clear  to  all — may  not 
be  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  I  think  it  will  be  serviceable  if  I  attempt 
to  set  f<Hlh  what  «re  understand  thero  to  be. 

Hmt  imply  fiiat  of  all  that  it  must  be  a  peace  without  victory.    It  is  not 
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plaftUDt  to  ujr  tlua.  I  beg  that  1  may  b«  permiUed  to  put  my  own  iaWprata- 
tioD  upoD  it  and  that  it  m^  be  underatood  that  no  other  mt«pi*tatioa  wu  in 
ray  thought.  I  am  seeking  only  to  face  tealitiea  and  to  face  them  without  soft 
concealments.  Victory  would  mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loeer,  a  viotor'B  terms 
imposed  upon  the  vanquiahed.  It  would  be  adopted  in  bumihatiDn,  under  dure« 
at  an  into)««bie  sacrifice,  and  would  leav«  a  ating,  a  resentment,  a  bitter  memory 
upon  viach  terms  of  peane  would  rest,  not  permanently,  but  only  m  upon  quidc- 
Hand.  Only  a  peace  between  equals  can  last;  only  a  peace  the  very  prind|da  of 
which  ia  equality  and  a  common  participation  in  a  conunon  benefit.  The  right 
state  of  mind,  the  right  feeling  between  nations,  is  as  necessary  for  a  lasting  peace 
as  is  the  just  settlement  of  vexed  queationa  of  territory  or  of  racial  and  national 

allegianoe 

And  the  pathe  of  the  sea  must  alike,  in  law  and  in  fact,  be  tme.  The  freedom 
of  the  seas  ia  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  equality  and  oofiparatifm.  .... 
Difficult  and  delicate  as  these  queetione  are,  they  must  be  faced  with  the  utmost 
candor  and  decided  in  a  spirit  of  real  accommodation  if  peace  is  to  come  with 

healing  in  its  wings  and  oome  to  stay The  stateemen  of  the  world 

must  plan  for  peace  and  nations  must  adjust  and  aoaommodat«  their  policy  to 
it  as  they  have  phumed  for  war  and  made  ready  for  pitiless  oootest  and  rivalry. 

If  these  words  are  to  rank  as  deeds  and  are  to  beget  deeds,  they 
must  proceed  resolutely  from  general  principles  to  practical  and 
definite  proposals.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we  shall  now, 
in  the  very  midst  of  this  war,  while  we  are  preparing  for  it  and 
fitting  in  it,  discuss  the  policies  and  formulate  the  plans  which, 
in  the  words  of  President  Wilson,  are  to  result  in  "a  world  orgtuuzed 
for  justice  and  democracy."  The  plans  may  not  be  executed  now, 
but  their  essential  features  must  be  devised  and  formulated  now  or 
they  will  never  come  into  existence  when  peace  is  declared. 

Even  last  November  the  Times  said : 

We  agree  that  neutrals  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  after 
the  war  than  by  the  preeent  discussion  and  advocacy  of  a  practioal  system  of 
the  kind,  if  such  a  syst«n  can  be  devised. 

And  Lord  Grey  declared:  "The  best  work  the  neutrals  can 
do  for  the  moment  is  to  try  to  prevent  a  war  like  this  from  happen- 
ing  again." 

If  the  discussion  of  the  plans  upon  which  a  just  and  durable 
peace  can  be  secured  and  maintained  constitutes  the  most  useful 
service  which  neutrals  can  perform  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  this  is 
also  the  most  useful  service  which  the  belligerents  can  perform.  A 
clear  understanding  of  just  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  the  fighting 
can  lessen  the  vigor  of  the  fight  only  if  there  be  some  question  of 
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the  importanoe  and  the  justice  of  the  end.  Now  that  we  ourselves 
have  eeaaed  to  be  neutral,  we  have  no  higher  duty  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  i^orld  than  to  keep  our  minds  open,  our  vision  clear,  our 
speech  free,  and  our  hands  bu^,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  purpose  of  (he  war,  and  we  should  have  no  understanding  <»* 
commitment  that  will  prevent  us  from  making  peace  ourselves  and 
frtan  u^ing  peace  on  others  the  instant  that  great  purpose  can  in 
our  judgment  be  obtained.  Our  fight  is  "to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy."  If  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  first 
to  destroy  militarism  it  is  all  important  that  we  shall  understand  <^ 
what  militarism  oonasts,  and  we  must  not  confuse  militarism  with 
its  resuUs  nor  fail  to  recognise  it  in  our  own  councils  and  in  the 
councils  ot  our  friends. 

The  essence  of  militarism  is  the  belief  that  war  is  the  natural, 
the  necessary,  the  normal  means  by  which  intemational  differences 
of  oiunion  must  be  ad^isted;  it  ia  the  tendency  to  decry  and  to 
belittle  the  slow  processes  by  which  mankind  as  individuals  and  as 
nations  has  climbed  up  out  of  barbarism  by  aubstitutiog  law  for 
force.  It  is  the  conoeptibn  of  the  state  aa  8(»nething  above  and 
bejnmd  moral  law.  Militarism  is  not  nithleasnesB;  it  ia  not  cruelty; 
it  is  not  savagery;  it  is  the  principle  from  which  these  evils  spring. 
Once  believe  that  war  is  inevitable  and  that  preparedness  for  war 
is  the  only  practicable  assurance  of  peace,  the  inevitable  result  is 
the  exaltation  of  force,  the  justification  of  cruelty,  the  acceptance 
of  a  despotic  theory  of  the  state,  more  bl^hting  in  its  curse  than 
the  despotism  of  kaiser  or  king  or  csar.  Once  cease  to  plan  for 
peace  and  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  plan  for  war.  If  mankind  is 
to  progress,  it  civilization  ia  to  go  f<Hward,  nations  must  be  held 
to  the  same  moral  standards  as  are  individuals,  and  nations  must 
progress  little  by  little,  step  by  step,  as  individuals  have  progressed. 
It  is  as  true  of  intemational  as  of  national  or  cMnmunity  affairs, 
that  the  progress  of  civilisation  can  be  exactly  measured  by  the 
extent  to  which  law  has  superseded  force. 

The  issue  that  will  confront  the  world  at  the  close  of  thia  war, 
and  which  indeed  confronts  it  now,  is  whether  we  are  to  put  an  end 
not  only  to  militarism,  but  to  the  false  doctrine  that  enduring 
economic  interests  can  be  promoted  by  force.  Temporary  advan- 
tages tnay  be  se<;uxed  by  the  exploitation  of  other  nations,  espe- 
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cuJly — perhaps  exclusively — undeveloped  peoples  and  undeveloped 
lands,  but  in  the  long  run  the  economic  intereate  of  the  world  are 
mutual.  If,  aa  we  believe,  the  welfare  of  the  man  of  the  p6opl6  is 
the  real  test  of  national  euccess,  every  nation  has  most  to  gain  by 
helping  to  advance  the  trade  of  the  world,  to  make  all  nations 
prosperous  while  foetering  its  own  commerce  by  every  means  con- 
sistent with  sound  economic  laws.  Privilege  may  gain  from  exploita- 
tion, but  not  democracy;  and  democracy  has  come  to  stay  as  the 
economic,  social  and  intellectual  ideal  of  civilisation  even  more  than 
as  a  political  ideal.  So  far  as  Ute  happiness  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
or  of  the  masses  of  any  particular  nation  is  concerned,  there  should 
be  neither  explmtation  nor  a  "war  after  the  war"  by  hostile  alli- 
ances in  the  world  of  trade. 

I  am  advocating  no  diminution  of  the  vigor  with  which  we 
should  prepare  for  and  prosecute  this  war.  I  am^  merely  insiBtipg 
that  we  should  know  definitely  for  what  we  are  ^hting  and  for 
what  we  are  to  continue  to  fight.  We  have  voted  billions  of  money 
and  authorised  the  training  of  millions  of  men.  While  these  plans 
are  being  carried  out  with  all  the  intelligence  and  energy  which 
can  be  effectively  applied  to  them  we  must  not  fail  to  see  that  even 
from  the  distinctively  military  point  of  view  the  fonnulation  and 
announcement  of  plans  for  a  just  and  durable  peace  is  the  most 
effective  weapon  we  can  wield.  The  presentation  by  the  allied 
powers,  with  the  support  of  the  United  States,  and  if  possible  of 
neutral  nations,  of  a  plan  of  international  reorganization  that  would 
make  it  no  longer  possible  for  the  Prussian  military  caste  to  per- 
suade the  German  people  that  they  must  fight  in  self-defesoe  would 
be  worth  more  than  millions  of  men  on  the  fighting  line  in  France. 

Let  no  man  belittle  the  influence  of  the  argument  of  self- 
defense  in  Germany.  It  was  Lloyd  George  himself  who,  at  Queens 
Hall,  in  July,  1908,  said: 

LiMk  at  the  pomtion  of  Gtrmany.  Her  army  is  what  our  navy  ia  to  <» — bar 
sole  defense  againat  invamon,  Bba  haa  not  got  a  two-pow«r  ataiuUid.  She  amy 
have  a  ttrongiex  army  than  Fiance,  than  Ruaaia,  than  Italy,  than  Austria,  but 
eh«  ia  between  two  great  powers  who  in  oombmation  could  pour  in  a  vastly 
greater  number  of  troops  than  she  has.  Don't  forget  that,  when  you  wonder  why 
Germany  is  frightened  at  allisocee  and  undttvtandings  and  some  sort  of  mys- 
terious working  which  appear  in  the  press  and  hints  in  the  Timtt  And  the  Dailp 
Mail Here  is  Germany  in  the  middle  of  Enrt^M,  with  Vnaiae  and 
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RoMUt  on  citbcr  side  and  with  a  oomUnAtion  or  their  arnuw  gmter  than  hen. 
Sunioae  ire  hul  bore  a  poMible  oombinatkHi  which  would  lay  ub  opea  to  inTamw 
—suppose  Oomany  and  Russia,  cs  Gennany  and  Austria,  had  fleets  which  in 
eombination  would  be  stronger  than  ours,  would  we  be  not  frightened,  would  we 
Bot  acmT 

We  shall  not  remove  tliis  fear  by  defeating  the  German  annies 
in  the  field  or  by  impoBing  upon  Germany  the  tenns  of  peace. 
The  fkiglish  Round  Table  waa  right  when  it  declared  that  "Prus- 
siauism,  as  a  philoeophy  of  war,  will  live  until  the  German  people 
themselves  have  rebelled  gainst  it."  And  a  tborot^hly  posted  and 
thoughtful  American  has  said:  "Gennany  can  be  made  a  liberal 
state  only  by  her  own  liberals.  No  artificial  liberalism  imposed  by 
the  allies  on  a  defeated  Germany  would  last  a  month  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  allied  army." 

We  must  not  make  the  mistake  which  has  so  discredited  those 
intellectual  leaders  of  Germany  who  by  their  manifesto  demon- 
strated their  inabiUty  to  see  anything  but  the  German  point  of 
view.  We  must  not  make  the  mistake  against  which  Burke  warned 
us  and  attempt  the  indictment  of  a  whole  people.  If  we  hope  to 
make  any  progress  toward  permanent  peace  we  must  recognise 
that  there  are  Germans  who  are  not  militaristic  and  who  sincerely 
desire  what  we  desire,  even  though  we  may  sincerely  disagree  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  We  must  wel- 
come every  approach  which  such  Germans  make  toward  a  better 
understanding;  because  -our  claim  to  infaUibility  ia  no  better  than 
is  theirs,  and  it  ia  of  great  importance  to  the  world  that  the  German 
people  shall  be  brought  to  understand  that  militarism  is  not  essen- 
tial to  their  security  or  to  their  progress  as  a  people. 

If  this  is  not  the  time  for  the  formal  offer  of  terms  surely  it  is 
time  to  consider  what  these  terms  should  be.  If  we  are  fitting 
for  democracy,  then  democracy  must  discuss  the  terms  upon  which 
the  fight  shall  cease.  The  old  processes  of  secret  diplomacy  must 
end  and  they  can  end  oidy  by  the  substitution  of  free  discussion 
which  shall  take  place,  so  far  as  possible,  before  the  event  and  not 
merely  after. it. 

On  April  2,  President  Wilson  said: 

Ouiningly  oontrived  plana  of  deceptioti  or  aggreeaion  oairied,  it  may  be, 
[rom  generation  to  generation,  can  be  w<»'ked  out  and  Icept  from  the  light  only 
within  the  privacjr  of  courts  or  behind  the  carefully  guarded  oonfidenoes  of  a 
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•nd  priTileged  elaei.    Th^  m«  luOTiily  importiUe  VFliera  ipdbfio  qiinion 
\da  and  inssta  npoa  full  iftfonaation  «ODenitfng  kU  tbe  Urtien's  nbin. 

The  events  of  the  paat  few  weeks  should — it  seems  to  me — 
have  removed  from  the  minds  of  thinking  men  the  last  liogerii^ 
doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party.  We  have  been 
given  a  convincing  demonstration  that  we  cannot  keep  out  of  the 
war  by  avoiding  international  aDiances.  No  matter  how  benefi- 
cent our  purposes,  how  pacific  our  policies,  peaceful  isolation  has 
become  impossible  in  a  world  at  war.  If  we  would  nuuntain  our 
own  peace  we  must  do  our  part  to  maintain  tbe  peace  of  tbe  world. 
And  what  is  true  of  us  is  true  of  ever?  other  great  nation.  For 
weal  or  for  woe  the  restless  energy  and  inventive  genius  of  man 
have  knit  the  nations  of  the  earth  together;  and  the  inexorable  laws 
of  industrial  and  social  evolution  have  made  out  of  many  peoples 
one  people  for  all  the  deep  and  vital  issues  that  affect  the  future  of 
mankind.  We  cannot  avoid  our  share  of  world  responsibility  if  we 
would,  and  we  should  not  if  we  could. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  advocated  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  and  again  before  the  Senate  Committee  last 
December,  tbe  creation  of  a  citizen  reserve,  trained  by  and  through 
the  regular  army,  and  the  building  of  submarines  and  destroyers 
instead  of  dreadnaughte  and  battle  cruisers,  at  least  for  the  present 
— a  policy  that  if  adopted  would  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to 
us;  but  "preparedness"  for  war  on  land  and  sea  would  not 
have  saved  us  from  becoming  involved  in  this  war,  nor  will  it  save 
us  in  the  future.  A  million  men  in  arms  in  the  United  States  today 
would  not  have  deterred  Germany  from  her  desperate  resolve  to 
rule  the  seas  with  terror  that  she  might  bring  England  to  her  knees. 
Even  our  allies  impress  upon  us  that  the  issue  will  be  decided  on 
the  ocean.  We  have  a  navy  substantially  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
the  AUies  except  England  and  yet  it  does  not  keep  us  out  of  war. 
It  is  folly  beyond  belief  to  think  that  in  the  future  we  can  build 
ships  or  train  soldiers  enot^h  to  protect  our  national  interests  if 
we  are  to  stand  alone  in  selfish  isolation  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  left  in  bitterness  to  tread  the  bloody  wine  press. 

The  progress  of  civilisation  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
law  has  become  a  substitute  for  force  or  has  been  put  in  control  over 
force.     Within  the  nation — in  all  community  affairs — this  is  ac- 
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cepted  aa  anomatic.  It  is  a  sound  axiom  for  international  relations. 
The  pumshment  of  crime  and  the  settlement  of  the  rights  of  persons 
and  of  property  is  now  recognized  almost — although  not  quite — 
universally  to  be  the  function  of  the  state  in  all  communities  that 
claim  to  be  civiUzed.  In  these  very  communities,  however,  this 
has  been  accomplished  not  by  completely  prohibiting  fightipg  at 
the  outset,  but  by  first  restricting  and  regulating  private  vengeance 
and  resort  to  force.  The  first  step  toward  peace  is  to  delay  war — 
private  or  pubUc, — the  second  step  is  to  prohibit  it,  A  study  of  the 
history  of  civiUsation  from  its  primitive  beginnings  discloses  many 
illustrations,  but  time  permits  reference  only  to  two. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions  was  the  trial  by  battle,  which  was  long  recognized  in 
England  as  a  form  of  judicial  procedure  under  which  the  parties 
litigant  could  settle  their  controversies  and  determine  their  rights 
by  personal  combat  in  the  presence  of  the  court;  but  this  could  be 
done  only  after  resort  to  the  peaceful  processes  of  the  tribunal. 
This  rudimentary  device  for  substituting  law  for  force  by  delaying 
war  was  undoubtedly  akin  to  the  duel,  which  was  originally  estab- 
lished by  the  Germans,  Danes  and  Franks  aa  a  judicial  combat 
between  the  parties  or  their  champions  by  which  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  individuals  and  property  rights  of  many  kinds,  including 
rights  in  land  and  titles  to  estates,  were  determined.  So  universal 
was  its  application  that  only  women,  cripples,  invahds  and  persona 
over  sixty  were  excused  from  submitting  themselves  and  their 
rights  to  personal  combat.  It  was  under  the  pseudo-chivalry  of 
Francis  I  of  France  and  Charles  V  of  Spain  that  the  duel  attained 
its  v<^ue  as  the  "code  of  honor,"  under  which  "gentlemen"  were 
permitted  to  commit  murder  under  the  sanction  of  an  "unwritten 
law."  Only  recently  has  it  been  recognized  as  a  survival  of  sav^e 
customs  and  standards.  Even  now,  despite  legal  prohibitions,  it 
lingers,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  elsewhere,  as  an  evidence  of 
retarded  development,  of  intellectual  and  moral  immaturity. 
Neverthelraa,  the  duel  marked  a  great  advance  over  the  chaotic 
re^n  of  force  which  it  superseded.  As  Colonel  Benton  said  in  his 
account  of  the  duel  between  John  Randolph  and  Henry  Clay, 
"Certainly,  duelUng  is  bad,  but  not  quite  so  bad  as  its  substitutes — 
revolvers,  bowie  knives,  blackguarding  and  street  assassinations, 
under  the  pretext  of  self-defense."    We  have  many  men  still  left 
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among  us  whose  conceptioD  of  national  honor  and  international 
relations  has  not  yet  progressed  beyond  the  code  duello,  and  some 
who  oppose  brioginK  nations  up  even  to  its  standards.  In  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  I  have  already  referred,  after  stating  that  the 
objects  upon  which  the  entire  world  is  in  agreement  "are  to  be 
attained  only  l^  a  supemational  union  of  nations,"  Dr.  Dernburg 
says: 

To  MOCHUplish  sn  this  wiD  be  difficult,  aod  thve  will  be  manj  upa  and  down^ 
Btnoe  even  among  the  most  enli^tened  minds  of  Geetninj  there  ia  on  indefinite 
prejudice  against  the  Ion  of  aomeisnty  and  fne  agency  whidi  is  implied  in 
these  ideas.  Our  HiDdenburg,  for  instance,  said,  a  few  Mays  ago:  "QueeticHie  of 
honor  and  self-preMrvation  can  never  be  submitted  to  courto  of  aibitratioo."  I 
take  the  liberty  of  differing  with  him.  Every  officer  wfaoee  hanor  is  insulted  is 
not  permitted  to  take  up  arms  without  further  ado;  he  must  submit  to  a  court  of 
honor  composed  of  hia  friends,  and  these  ai«  in  duty  bound  to  try  ewry  DMaiia 
to  tmng  about  an  honorable  compromise.  Nations  too  must  do  that.  Naturally 
every  duel  is  not  avoided  by  such  means,  but  if  the  officer,  dcnpite  the  decision 
of  the  oourt  of  honor,  has  reooune  to  weapons,  be  ceases  to  be  an  officer  and  dis- 
appears from  among  those  of  his  caste.  That  is  what  will  happen  also  among 
nations,  lley  will  Dot  abide  by  decisions  and  they  will  bear  the  consequences. 
llUTe  are  occasions  among  individuaJs  as  well  as  nations  when  destruction  is 
piafarred  to  surrender.  Yet  that  is  no  argummt  against  oourts  of  honor  and 
courts  of  arbitration.  The  object  of  both  is  to  curb  unjustified  provocation  and 
ontffidled  pugnacity.  Moreover,  the  quesUon  of  what  is  incompatible  with 
honor  or  national  existence  is  so  elastic  Uwt  to  withdraw  it  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  court*  is  equivalent  to  depriving  eveiy  court  decision  of  permancoce,  and 
thus  doing  away  with  trust  in  such  decisions. 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  does  not  propose  to  prevent  us 
from  fighting  if  we  wish;  it  merely  requires  us  to  go  before  a  board 
of  arbitration,  or  a  council  of  conciliation  before  engagii^  in  war. 
It  does  not  tmdertake  to  enforce  the  award  of  the  one  or  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  other.  This  hideous  world  war  may  make  it 
possible  to  go  much  further  than  this  in  international  reorganiza- 
tion, but  the  strength  of  this  movement  at  present  Ues  in  the  mod- 
eration and  simplicity  of  its  proposals.  It  seeks  to  do  today  what 
can  be  done  today  in  the  way  that  is  available  today.  It  leaves  to 
tomorrow  the  adoption  of  methods  and  the  accomplishment  of 
objects  that  tomorrow  alone  may  make  attainable.  Quite  sufficient 
for  the  day  are  the  difficulties  thereof  and  the  advocates  of  this 
league  of  peace  do  not  overlook  or  minimize  them.  They  simply  do 
not  regard  them  ae  insuperable.    Confident  in  the  power  of  a  great 
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purpose  and  in  the  resources  of  statecraft,  they  are  the  proponenta 
of  a  principle  not  the  draughtsmen  of  a  treaty. 

They  propose  a  league  open  to  all  who  accept  its  conditions — 
a  league  which  binds  its  own  members  not  to  engage  in  war  between 
themselves  until  they  have  first  submitted  their  diEFerence,  if  this 
difference  is  justiciable  (which  means  determinable  upon  established 
principles  of  law  or  equity),  to  an  international  court  or  board  of 
arbitration,  or  to  a  council  of  conciliation  if  the  difference  is  one 
involving  a  conflict  of  national  interests  or  pohcies  not  justiciable  in 
their  natiu^,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  our  poUoy  with 
respect  to  oriental  immigration.  The  nations  joining  the  league 
agree  to  use  their  economic  and  if  necessary  their  military  forces 
against  any  of  their  number  who  begin  hostiUties  without  first 
resorting  to  the  methods  thus  provided  for  the  avoidance  of  war. 
In  order  that  the  field  of  adjudication  may  be  steadily  enlarged,  the 
signatory  powers  are  to  hold  conferences  from  time  to  time  to 
formulate  and  codify  the  rules  of  international  law,  the  results  to 
be  binding  unless  rejected  by  some  power  within  a  stated  period. 

I  for  one  believe  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  if  we  had  to 
define  and  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  the  bar  of  reason  before 
resorting  to  its  defense  by  war.  We  may  ourselves  conclude  to 
modify  some  of  our  ancient  declarations  and  to  moderate  some  of 
our  ancient  claims.  We  all  know  that  since  Monroe  initiated  that 
doctrine,  conditions  have  radically  changed;  and  Monroe's  declara- 
tion has  been  so  altered  and  enlarged  by  various  statesmen  and 
pubUcists  in  this  country  that  its  putative  father  would  certainly 
not  recognize  it  in  the  forms  it  frequently  assumes  at  the  present 
time. 

We  are  all  probably  familiar  with  the  story  of  that  man  who 
was  accused  of  being  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He  indignantly  repelled  the 
insinuation  and  said: 

What,  not  Miere  in  the  Monroe  DoctrineT  I  beli«ve  in  it  with  all  my  heart, 
I  would  be  willing  to  fight  for  it  and  if  necewary  to  die  for  it.  I  never  said  I  did 
not  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  What  I  aaid  wasU  did  not  know  what  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  ia. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  probably  reached  its  extreme  develop- 
ment when  Richard  Olney,  as  Secretary  of  State,  declared  that  it 
meant  in  effect  that  "the  United  States  is  practically  soverdgn  on 
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tbis  continent."  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  significance  that  only  a 
few  months  before  his  death  Secretary  Olney,  in  an  able  discuamoD 
o(  these  very  matters,  in  the  North  American  Review,  demonatrated 
"the  necessity  of  determining,  with  the  leaet  delay  practicable, 
what  our  future  Latin-American  policy  is  to  be,"  and  said: 

Shall  we  preserve,  uiichai^;ed,  our  traditional  attitude  as  the  champion  at 
every  American  state  against  foreign  aggresaioD,  without  r^aid  to  ita  consent  or 
request  or  its  preference  to  take  care  of  itself  or  to  seek  some  other  ally  than  the 
UniWd  Statea,  and  without  regard  to  tha  nirely  incurred  hostility  of  the  afffta- 
eive  foreign  powerT  It  has  often  been  elMoaed,  and  aometimes  effectively  asserted 
that  the  United  States,  in  its  own  interest  and  for  its  own  welfare,  must  firmly 
lesiBt  any  surrendei  of  mdepeodence  or  poesesaion  of  territory  by  an  Americtm 
Btat«  to  a  foreign  power,  even  if  the  same  be  entirely  voluntary.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  an  American  state  undertook  to  permit  an  oversea  power  to  plant 
a  colony  on  ite  soil,  and  to  convey  to  it  a  port  or  a  coaling  eCatiMi,  is  the  United 
States  to  leeort  to  war,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  defeat  the  aebeme?  These  an 
only  some  of  the  iaquiriee  which  go  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  and  eom- 
prehensive  lerigton  of  our  I^Ltin-Amerioan  policy. 

Why  should  we  seek  understanding  and  alliance  with  South 
America  upon  our  common  interests,  while  we  reject  alliances  with 
Europe  upon  interests  of  vastly  more  importance  to  us  than  any 
interest  we  now  have  or  are  likely  to  have  with  the  Ai^entine  or 
Chili?  By  all  means  let  us  cement  bonds  of  mutual  interest  abd  of 
mutual  obligation  with  South  America,  but  let  us  not  refuse  to  do 
our  part  in  a  field  of  greater  interest  and  of  greater  oblation.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  truth  which  William  G.  Sumner  annoimced,  when 
he  said:  "If  you  want  war,  nourish  a  doctrine.  Doctrines  are  the 
most  frightful  tyrants  to  which  men  ever  are  subject,  because 
doctrines  get  into  a  man's  own  reason  and  betray  him  i^^ainst  him- 
self." 

So  it  is  with  that  ancient  doctrine  that  the  United  States  should 
avoid  "entangling  alliances"— a  phrase  usually  attributed  to  Geor^ 
Washington  but  in  reality  used  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  a  phrase 
which  now  needs  at  least  some  clarification.  I  have  recently  re- 
,  examined  the  history  and  contents  of  Washington's  farewell  address 
and  Washington's  illuminating  correspondence  relating  to  these 
matters;  and  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  if  Washington  were  alive 
today  he  would  be  an  ardent  advocate  of  our  participation  in  a 
league  which  President  Wilson  has  well  said  is  to  create  "not 
(HTganixed  rivalries  but  an  organized  common  peace."     Nor  is  this 
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opinion  baaed  wholly  on  the  stupendous  change  in  world  conditions 
since  1800,  important  as  that  consideration  is. 

Washington  advised  his  countrymen  under  the  conditions  then 
existing  against  "permanent"  alliances;  but  the  context  clearly 
demonstrates  that  what  he  had  in  mind  was  "opposiie  foreign  alli- 
ances, attachments  and  intrigues,"  by  avoiding  which  be  said  we 
would  "avoid  the  necessity  of  those  ovei^own  military  establish- 
ments whkh,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  repub- 
lican liberty." 

In  the  farewell  address  what  Washington  warned  us  against 
was 

peimanent,  inveterate  antip&thiea  sgaiiiBt  particular  natiooB  and  passionate 

attachments  for  others Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  faciiitat- 

ing  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real  common 
intcKst  exiat^  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmitiee  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  pBTtidpAtion  in  the  qiianelg  and  wara  of  the  latter  without  adequate  induce- 
ment or  jnstifieation. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Lafayette,  he  said: 

I  would  be  undecntood  to  mean,  I  cannot  avoid  r^eeting  with  pleasure  <m 
the  probable  influfmce  that  oommerce  may  heresiter  have  on  human  manners  and 
aooie^  in  general.  On  theee  occasions  1  consider  bow  mankind  may  be  con- 
nected lilce  one  great  family  in  fraternal  ties. 

Notwithstanding  our  warm  attachment  and  great  obligation  to 
France  for  help  in  our  Revolution,  Washington  steadfastly  opposed 
our  entry  into  the  war  between  France  and  England,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Monroe  in  1796  he  said: 

My  conduct  in  public  and  private  life  as  it  relates  to  the  important  struggle 
in  which  the  latter  (France)  is  engiiged,  has  been  uniform  from  the  commence- 
ment of  it  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  that  I  have  always  wished  well 
to  the  E^eoch  Revolution;  that  I  have  always  given  it  sa  my  decided  opinion, 
that  no  nation  had  a  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  anothw;  that 
everyone  had  a  right  to  form  and  adopt  whatever  government  they  liked  beat  to 
live  under  themselves;  and  that  if  this  country  could  consistently  with  its  engage- 
mcotfl  maintain  a  strict  neutr^ty  and  tboeby  pneerve  peace  it  was  bound  to 
do  so  by  motivee  of  policy,  intensl  and  emy  other  coneiderBtica)  that  ought  to 
actuate  a  people  Bituat«d  and  cireumstanced  na  we  aie,  abeady  deeply  in  d^t 
and  in  a  convalescait  state  from  the  struggle  we  have  been  engaged  in  ourselvee. 

Undoubtedly  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  student  and  teacher  of 
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histoiy,  had  these  things  in  mind  when,  as  President,  he  said  in  his 
great  address  before  the  Senate  on  January  22,  1917: 

And  in  hoMing  out  the  ezpeotAtion  thftt  the  people  and  goranme&t  of  the 
United  Statea  will  join  the  other  dviliied  nations  of  the  wor]d  in  gaanatamng 
the  permanence  of  peace  upon  such  terms  as  I  have  named,  1  speak  with  the 
greater  boldness  and  confidence  because  it  ia  clear  to  every  man  who  can  think 
that  there  is  in  this  no  breach  in  either  our  traditions  or  our  policy  as  a  nation, 
but  a  fulfillment  rather  of  all  that  we  have  professed  n^  striven  for. 

I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should  with  one  acoard  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  Preeident  Mcmroe  aa  the  doctrine  of  the  world:  that  no  nation 
should  eedc  to  ext^id  its  policy  over  any  other  nation  or  people,  but  that  every 
people  should  be  left  free  to  detennine  its  own  policy,  its  own  way  of  develop- 
ment, unhindwed,  unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  tittle  along  with  the  great  and 
powerful 

I  am  proponng  that  all  nationa  henoeforth  avoid  entangling  alliances  which 
would  draw  them  into  competitions  of  power,  catch  them  in  a  net  of  intrigue  and 
selfish  rivalry,  and  disturb  their  own  aRaira  with  influences  intruded  from  with- 
out. There  is  no  entangling  alliance  in  a  concert  of  power.  They  all  unite  to 
act  in  the  same  aense  and  with  tbe  same  purpoee  all  act  in  the  common  interert 
aikd  are  free  to  live  their  own  lives  under  a  oommon  protection. 

One  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  league  which  indicates 
s  complete  misunderetanding  of  its  proposals.  It  is  said  that  if  we 
and  Germany  were  now  in  such  a  league  we  should  have  to  at 
supinely  by  during  the  process  of  arbitration  or  conciliation  whUe 
Germany  continued  to  sink  our  ships  and.  kilt  our  people.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  On  the  exact  contrary,  Germany 
would  be  bound  to  discontinue  the  particular  acts  of  which  we  com- 
plain until  the  report  of  the  board  of  arbitration  or  the  council  of 
conciliation,  or  we  and  all  the  other  signatory  powers  would  unite 
against  her.    The  very  language  of  the  third  proposal  is: 

The  signatory  powers  shall  jointly  use  forthwith,  both  their  econcanie  and 
military  forces  againat  any  one  of  their  number  that  goea  to  war  or  eonmiU  ad* 
of  fuMUity  against  another  of  the  aignatoriee  before  any  question  arising  shall  be 
submitted  aa  in  tbe  foregoing. 

The  discussion  aa  to  this  league  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  voice  that  cries  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional.  We  may 
entangle  ourselves  by  agreement  to  defend  the  national  independ- 
ence of  Panama  or  Cuba,  we  may  agre^  not  to  use  dum-dum  bullets 
or  to  engage  in  privateering,  we  may  agree  to  arbitrate  our  differ- 
ences about  the  Alabama  claims  or  the  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
but  we  must  not  agree  to  present  future  disputes  to  any  tribunal 
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or  council  before  we  plunge  ourselves  and  perhaps  the  world  in 
war.  There  are  always  those  to  assert  that  it  is  unconstitutional 
to  do  whatever  they  do  not  want  done;  but  the  Constitutioo  of  the 
United  States  contains  few  limitations  of  the  treaty-making  power 
and  none  that  prohibit  such  treaties  as  are  involved  in  establishing 
a  le^ue  to  enforce  peace.  It  is  not  proposed  to  take  away  the 
treaty  making  power,  but  to  act  under  it.  We  are  a  sovereign  nation 
for  the  assumption  of  obligations  as  well  as  for  the  assertion  of 
Fights.  The  obligations  we  assume  will  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
rights  we  shall  gain.  Whatever  it  may  cost  will  be  but  a  fraction  of 
the  tax  in  manhood  and  in  money  that  is  involved  in  preparation 
for  war,  to  say  nothing  of  participation  in  war. 

The  allied  powers  in  their  reply  to  President  Wilson  give  to  the 
previous  statements  of  the  responsible  statesmen  of  most  of  the 
great  neutral  and  belligerent  nations,  including  Germany,  this  solemn 
sanction: 

In  a  general  way  they  (the  Allies)  desire  to  declare  their  respect  for  the  lof^ 
eantitneuto  in^iiriog  the  American  note  and  their  whole-heuled  agreenMot  with 
the  piopoaal  to  create  a  league  of  nations  vbich  shaL  aomm  peace  and  justioe 
througltout  the  world. 

They  recogoiie  all  the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  civiliiation  from  the  institution  of  international  arrangements  designed  to 
prevent  violent  conflicts  between  nations  and  so  framed  as  to  provide  the  sano- 
tiouB  necessary  to  their  enforcement,  leet  an  iUuaory  security  should  serve  merely 
to  facilitate  freah  acts  of  aggression. 

Here  then  is  a  proposal,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  useful  as 
it  may  prove,  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails  in  accomplishing  all  its 
advocates  expect,  is  at  least  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  will 
at  least  diminish  the  causes  and  the  occasions  of  war.  Therefore  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  desiring  peace,  willing  to  take  our 
part  in  the  great  family  of  nations,  should  be  willing  to  contribute 
whatever  is  necessary  to  further  the  most  practical  plan  which  has 
thus  far  been  suggested  for  avoiding  another  unspeakable  catas- 
trophe such  as  the  one  now  plunging  the  world  in  misery;  and  thus 
to  aid  those  forces  which  work  for  civilization  and  for  the  peaceful 
progress  of  mankind. 
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OUR  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION    TREATIES  SHOULD 
BE  AMENDED 

By  Gborgb  W.  Wickbbsoah, 

New  York. 

As  a  preface  to  the  statements  I  am  about  to  make,  I  must  state 
that  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  United  States  of  America  becom- 
iDg  a  party  to  a  Lea^e  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  or  any  other 
form  of  permanent  international  alliance.  The  counsel  of  Wash- 
instoQ  is  in  my  opinion  as  wise  today  as  it  was  in  1796,  and  it  still  is 
our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permaneat  allisncee  with  nay  portioa  of  the 
foreign  world Taking  oare  siwayB  to  keep  ouraelvee  by  suitable  estab- 
lishments on  a  reepectable  defeosive  posture,  we  can  safely  trust  to  temporary 
allianoeB  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

During  more  than  a  thousand  yeare,  many  experiments  have 
been  attempted  at  securing  a  continued  peace  in  the  world  by  means 
of  compacts,  alliances  and  treaties.  All  have  failed  to  gain  more 
than  temporary  breathing  spells  in  the  long  history  of  human  strife. 
Conflicting  or  coincident  interests  and  ambitions  are  more  powerful 
than  written  stipulations.  The  century  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
which  we  celebrated  a  short  time  ago  was  the  result  of  no  peace 
compact,  but  the  product  of  common  traditions,  like  moral  stand- 
ards and  similar  interests.  Even  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  "League  for  the  Maintenance 
of  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace,"  was  ineffectual,  despite  identity  of 
tradition  and  language,  to  prevent  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  in  his- 
tory among  the  states  composing  the  Union,  and  a  durable  peace 
was  secured  only  by  removing  the  institution  of  slavery  whose  con- 
tinued existence  created  an  irrepressible  conflict  stronger  than  any 
written  compact. 

There  is  a  positive  danger  to  oar  essential  national  interests  in 
looking  to  others  to  secure  for  us  those  conditions  which  strong 
nations  should  themselves  obtain  and  keep.  The  period  of  frantic 
effort  to  put  away  all  sense  of  responsibility  to  prepare  our  nation 
to  defend  its  vital  interests  by  force  of  arms,  through  which  we  have 
paased  in  the/last  few  years,  among  other  ways  found  expression  in 
the  making  of  a  large  number  of  ill-considered  international  agree- 
ments which,  now  that  our  national  eyes  are  reopened  to  actualities, 
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we  would  do  well  to  abrogate  before  becoming  entangled  by  tbeir 
provisions  in  serious  international  embarrassments. 

The  Tageblatt,  of  Berlin,  a  recognized  government  organ,  has 
commented  upon  President  Wilson's  war  message  of  April  2,  by 
saying: 

We  leolise  now  wh&t  a  big  mietake  it  was  that  Oerman  policy  saw  fit  to  ref  uae 
to  conclude  the  BiTan  peace  treaty  auch  as  England  and  other  powers  entered 
into  with  the  United  States.  If  such  a  contract  existed  today  the  United  States 
would  be  oompelled  to  submit  even  the  gravest  differanoes  to  a  oourt  or  arbitrai- 
tion  before  tveaking  relata<KiB.  This  would  mean  gaining  at  least  a  year.  It  ii 
not  at  all  impossible  that  President  Wibon  in  his  embairaesment  would  have  taken 
that  course  to  get  away  from  the  eerious  poeition  int«  which  his  one  track  pobey 
has  led  him.' 

This  expreBBioD  pointedly  calls  attention  to  the  possible  effect 
upon  our  national  interests  of  the  series  of  treaties  which  under  the 
pacifistic  emotionalism  of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  when  Secretary 
of  State,  the  United  States  was  induced  to  promote  and  enter  into 
with  most  of  the  European  countries  (with  the  exception  of  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Turkey),'  with  many  of  the  South  and  Central 
American  countrieB^'  and  with  China.  These  treaties,  ratified  by 
the  Senate  during  the  years  1914  and  1916,  committed  the  United 
States  to  submit  all  disputes  which  may  arise  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  concerning  questions  of  an  international  character,  which 
cannot  be  solved  by  direct  diplomatic  negotiation  and  are  not  em- 
braced in  the  terms  of  any  treaty  of  arbitration  in  force  between 
them,  to  a  commission  for  investigation  and  report,  with  the  agree- 
ment that  the  parties  will  not  declare  war  or  begin  hostilities  pending 
the  investigation  and  reports  of  such  commission.  Chile  and  Uru- 
guay reserved  from  the  operation  of  the  agreement  questions  affect- 
ing their  vital  interests,  and  in  the  case  of  Uruguay,  those  affecting 
its  honor.  Previous  to  Mr.  Bryan's  advent  in  the  state  department, 
the  United  States  had  been  foremost  in  the  extension  by  treaty  of 
the  principle  of  deciding  by  arbitration  all  disputes  with  foreign 
nations  justiciable  in  their  nature  and  not  involving  matters  purely 
of  national  policy. 

'Nob  York  Timet,  April  G,  1917. 

*  That  ia  with  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Russia,  Italy,  Norway,  Swedeo, 
Denmark,  Portimal. 

'  Peru,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rioa,  Hon- 
duras, Haiti. 
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The  Senate  of  the  United  States  always  had  been  careful  to 
preserve  it«  prerogative  under  the  Constitution  of  ratifying  or  con- 
curring in  the  making  of  every  treaty  negotiated  by  the  President, 
and  in  consenting  to  the  ratification  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  intemation^  disputes  formulated  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1907,  the  Senate  expressly  resolved  that: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  convention  shall  be  so  oonBtnied  aa  to  require  the 
United  States  of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  not  intruding 
upon,  interfoing  with  or  antanglii^  itaeU  in  the  politioal  questions  of  poUcj'  or 
internal  administration  of  any  foreiKn  state;  nor  shall  anything  contained  in  the 
said  oonTention  be  oonstrued  to  imply  a  relinquishmcDt  by  the  United  States  of 
its  tzsditkinal  attitude  toward  purely  Amcri<an  questions. 

The  resolution  further  recited  that  the  approval  of  the  con- 
vention was  given  with  the  understanding  that  recourse  to  the  per- 
manent court  for  the  settlement  of  differences  could  be  bad  only  by 
agreement  thereto,  through  general  or  special  treaties  of  arbitration 
theretofore  or  thereafter  concluded  between  the  parties  in  dispute. 

Following  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  arbitration  conven- 
tions were  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  dated  August 
3, 1911,  each  of  which  provided  as  follows: 

All  differences  hereafter  arising  between  the  high  contractile  parties  irtiich 
it  has  not  been  possibte  to  adjust  by  diplomacy,  relating  to  international  matters, 
in  which  the  high  contracting  partiee  are  oonoemed  by  virtue  of  claim  of  ri^t 
made  by  one  against  the  other,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  which  are  justiciable  in 
their  nature,  by  reason  of  being  susceptible  of  decision  by  the  application  of  the 
prindples  of  law  or  equity,  shall  be  submitted 

to  arbitration  under  the  provisions  of  the  convention.  In  order 
that  there  m^ht  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these 
words,  the  Senate,  in  ratifying  the  treaties,  did  bo  upon  the  expressed 
understanding 

to  be  made  part  of  such  ratification  that  the  treaty  does  not  authorise  the  sub- 
missioa  to  arbitration  of  any  question  which  affects  the  admission  of  aliens  into 
the  United  States  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  states  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  concerning  the  question  of  the  alleged  indebt«dne«  or  moneyed  obliga- 
tions of  any  state  of  the  United  States,  or  any  question  which  depends  upon  or 
involves  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerning American  questions,  commonly  desoribed  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or 
other  purely  govemmeatal  policy. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  motives  which  led  to  this  careful 
avoidance  of  committing  the  United  States  to  arbitrate,  or  submit 
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to  iavestigation  by  a  comtnission,  questions  purely  of  national 
policy,  lay  in  the  determinatioD,  which  certainly  during  nearly  a 
century  and  until  the  year  1913  controlled  the  action  of  the  Ameri- 
can government,  under  whatever  political  administration,  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  definite  policy  of  the  United  States,  which 
it  had  itself  adopted  as  essential  to  its  national  interests,  and  which 
it  would  not  consent  to  submit  to  question  by  any  other  power. 
The  excessive  zeal  of  Secretary  Bryan  to  make  it  impossible  under 
any  conditions  for  the  United  Statfis  to  enter  upon  war,  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  this  salutary  principle  of  national  protection  in  the 
twenty  odd  treaties  negotiated  by  him  in  1913  and  1914  above 
referred  to.  Some  students  of  those  treaties  and  their  effect  already 
have  maintained  that  they  bind  the  United  States  to  submit  to 
arbitration  even  disputfis  which  may  involve  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
under  the  provisioos  of  those  compacts. 

Fortunately  for  us,  as  the  Berliner  T'dj^eMatt  has  pointed  out, 
Germany  and  her  allies  did  not  accept  Mr.  Bryan's  invitation  to 
enter  into  simflar  agreements  with  us,  nor, has  Japan  or  Mexico 
done  so.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  some  questions  which  no 
nation  can  afford  to  submit  to  the  determination  of  any  outside 
tribunal,  and  there  are  some  questions  which  cannot  be  submitted 
even  to  a  conmussion  of  inquiryfor  consideration  under  an  agreement 
that  war  shall  not  be  made  until  the  commission  of  inquiry  submits 
its  report.  The  present  controversy  with  Germany  affords  a  striking 
example  of  that  fact.  The  final  issue  upon  which  we  have  broken 
with  Germany  is  with  respect  to  her  right  to  wage  a  submarine  war- 
fare against  all  neutral  vessels,  our  own  included,  which  penetrate  a 
soQe  drawn  by  her  about  the  British  Islands  and  the  coast  of  France. 
Had  she  been  a  party  to  one  of  these  Bryan  treaties,  we  should  have 
been  bound  by  the  treaty  to  submit  to  a  commission  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  treaty  the  question  whether  or  not  Germany 
was  justified  in  the  adoption  of  her  submarine  policy,  or  if  we  were 
justified  in  considering  it  a  casus  belli.  The  commission  would 
have  had  one  year  within  which  to  make  an  investigation,  and  Ger- 
many, continuing  her  submarine  warfare,  would  have  disclaimed 
our  contention  that  she  was  making  war  upon  us,  averred  that  she 
was  merely  pursuing  a  method  of  war  against  the  allied  powers,  and 
maintained  that  we  could  avoid  all  injury  to  our  interests  by  keep- 
ing our  ships  away  from  the  prohibited  sone.    This  being  the  di»- 
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puted  point  required  to  be  submitted  to  a  commission,  would  have 
prevented  us  from  forcibly  protecting  our  own  interests,  except  at 
the  cost  of  violating  our  treaty  obligations.  Under  such  cooditjons, 
it  is  more  than  probable  we  should  have  proceeded  against  Germany 
despite  the  treaty,  and  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  feature  of 
these  universal  Bryan  treaties  is  that  they  will  inevitably  tend  to  a 
breach  of  their  own  provisions  under  stress  of  circumtstaoces. 

That  it  is  by  no  means  an  idle  surmise  that  even  the  American 
government  might  disregard  a  treaty  oblation  which  was  found 
to  be  embarrassing,  is  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  our  state 
deputment  within  the  past  few  months  concerning  the  treaty  nego- 
.  tiated  by  Secretary  Bryan  with  Nicaragua.  The  facts  of  this  case 
ought  to  be  more  widely  known  bythe  American  people.  On  Ai^ust 
5, 1914,  a  convention  or  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua,  known  as  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty, 
whereby  Nicar^ua  ceded  to  the  United  States  certain  rights  for 
the  consthiction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  so-ciUled  Nicaraguan 
route,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  proprietary  rights  granted  in 
connection  with  the  canal  route  across  Nicaragua,  Nicaragua  fur- 
ther leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  the  United  States  government 
certain  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  granted  the  right  to  the 
United  States  during  that  period  to  maintain  a  naval  base  on  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side,  with  the  right  to  a  renewal  <A 
such  lease  and  occupation  for  a  further  term  of  ninety ^line  years. 
Costa  Rica,  Salvador  and  Honduras  protested  against  this  treaty 
upon  the  ground  that  it  impaired  their  existing  sovereign  rights 
with  respect  to  the  waters  and  territory  embraced  within  the  con- 
cessious.  The  claims  of  Costa  Rica  were  particularly  strong  being 
founded  upon  an  award  made  by  President  Cleveland  in  March, 
1S88,  as  arbitrator  of  a  dispute  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 
The  United  States  Senate,  in  ratifying  the  treaty,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  nothing  therein  contained  was  intended  to 
affect  any  existing  right  of  any  of  the  above  named  states.  But 
this  declaration  did  not  satisfy  either  of  them,  and  accordingly  th^ 
appealed  to  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  a  species  of 
Hague  Tribunal,  which  Mr.  Root  when  Secretary  of  State  pro- 
cured to  be  established  in  Central  America,  some  ten  years  ago,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  means  of  settling  without  war  questions 
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and  controversies  arising  among  the  sister  republics  of  Central 
America.  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador  separately  presented  to  that 
court  their  respective  objections  to  the  treaty  and  the  facte  upon 
which  each  claimed  that  Nicaragua  had  no  right  without  its  con- 
sent to  undertake  to  grant  to  the  United  States  the  rights  sought  to 
be  conferred  by  the  treaty.  Nicaragua,  under  the  influence  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  appears  to  be  undisputed,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  state  department,  ignored  the  order  of  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  calling  upon  it  to  answer  the  claim  of  Coata  Rica, 
and  refused  to  submit  its  right  to  make  the  concessions  to  the  court, 
although  the  convention  creating  the  court  provided  for  the  sut>- 
mission  to  it,  without  restriction,  of  all  controversies  or  questions 
that  may  arise  between  the  contracting  parties  whatever  their 
nature  and  whatever  their  origin.  The  court  thereupon  proceeded 
ex  parte  to  examine  the  claims  of  Costa  Bica,  and  on  September  30, 
1916,  it  rendered  a  solenm  judgment  reviewing  the  facts  and  find- 
ing that  Nicaragua  was  without  right  or  power  against  the  objection 
of  Costa  Bica  to  enter  into  the  Bryan-Chamorro  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  Nicaragua  promptly  notified  Costa  Rica  that  it 
would  not  respect  or  abide  by  the  decision.  On  October  30,  1916, 
Costa  Rica  officially  advised  the  United  Statra  of  the  decision  and 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Nicaragua,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
Umted  States  has  taken  no  steps  to  uphold  the  action  of  the  court 
which  was  her  own  creation. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  was  not  technically  a  party  to 
that  proceeding,  but  morally  she  was,  and  as  the  great  sponsor  of 
the  principle  of  the  universal  arbitration  of  international  disputea, 
it  certainly  ill  became  her  to  encourage  Nicaragua  to  disregard  the 
summons  to  inquiry  by  or  to  flout  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  which 
the  United  States  had  procured  to  be  organised  for  the  very  purpose 
of  passing  upon  such  questions.  The  award  of  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  so  made  will  certainly  be  followed  by  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  by  Costa  Rica  under  the  Hague  Convention,  or 
otherwise,  calling  for  submission  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  or  some 
other  court,  of  the  question  whether  or  not  by  entering  into  the 
convention  with  Nicaragua  above  referred  to,  the  United  States 
had  not  invaded  the  rights  of  Costa  Rica  and  Salvador  and  sought 
to  acquire  something  without  the  consent  of  those  nations  which 
could  only  properly  be  granted  with  that  consent.    It  is  difficult  to 
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see  how  the  United  States  could  refuse  to  arbitrate  that  questioa 
and  she  will  enter  upon  the  coBtroversy  handicapped  by  the  attitude 
of  urging  upon  a  small  nation  a  treaty  concession  claimed  to  invade 
the  sovereign  rights  of  another  small  nation,  and  preventing  the 
submisnon  of  the  question  to  inquiry  or  arbitration  before  a  court 
of  her  own  creation.  The  lesson  of  this  incident  should  be  greater 
caution  against  indiscriminate  treaty  making  for  sentimental  pur- 
poses. 

But  even  more  serious  is  the  effect  upon  the  principle  of  intema- 
tional  arbitration  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  government 
towards  the  great  Central  American  tribunal  she  called  into  exist- 
ence in  1907.  Mot  only  did  the  United  States  encourage  Nicaragua 
to  enter  into  treaty  relations  with  her  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
her  neighbors,  but  her  course  has  necessarily  discredited  the  tribunal 
she  helped  to  create  for  the  purpose  of  settling  juat  such  disputes  as 
she  created  when  she  entered  into  the  treaty  with  Nicfiragua. 

The  effect  of  treaties  of  the  Bryan  type  upon  the  national  policy 
of  the  United  States  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  matter  for 
serious  conaderation.  Beyond  any  question,  after  the  war  is  over, 
Germany  will  seek  expandon  for  her  commerce  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. Germany's  method  in  the  past  has  been  to  conduct  her 
commercial  expansion  wholly  under  governmental  i^ncies.  The 
expansion  of  German  trade  in  South  America  means  the  establish- 
ment by  Germany  of  coaling  stations  and  naval  bases  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  political  control  over  portions  of  South  and  Central 
America.  It  is  well  underetood  that  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Germany.  But  suppose  that  after 
the  war  Germany  should  purchase  from  Holland  the  territory  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  information  of  the  acquisition  should  come  to 
us  only  f^ter  the  purchase  was  completed.  We  should,  unless  we 
completely  depart  from  our  traditional  policy,  regard  that  as  an 
invasion  of  our  rights  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  challenge 
the  acquisition.  True,  we  have  no  Bryan  treaty  with  Germany, 
nor,  it  chances,  with  Holland,  and  in  that  particular  instance,  there- 
fore, we  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  stipulations  of  such  a  com- 
pact. But  suppose  Germany  imdertook  to  purchase  from  Ecuador 
or  Bolivia,  with  each  of  whom  we  have  Bryan  treaties,  would  we 
stop  and  submit  to  a  commission  for  investigation  and  report  the 
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right  of  eithef  of  those  countries  to  cede  territory  to  Germany,  and 
in  the  meantime  allow  German  officials  to  establish  themselves  in 
the  acquired  territory?  Such  a  course  would  be  absurd.  Ab- 
stractly, each  of  those  countries  has  a  right  to  do  what  it  wills  with 
its  own.  But  as  a  national  policy  for  the  protection  of  our  national 
interests  we  have  declared  that  we  should  view  as  a  deliberately 
unfriendly  act  the  effort  of  any  European  nation  to  extend  its  gov- 
ernmental system  to  this  bemisphere.  We  may  maintain  that  posi- 
tion if  we  will.  No  other  nation  can  settle  for  us  the  question 
whether  or  not  we  shall  do  so. 

The  fact  is  that  during  the  period  of  what  Kudyard  ^pling  so 
well  calls  our  "drugged  and  doubting  years,"  a  widespread  theory 
prevailed  that  all  international  strife  in  the  future  could  be  avoided 
by  entering  into  compacts  with  fortign  nations  agreeing  to  arbitrate 
or  refer  to  commissions  for  report  all  questions  at  difference.  But 
nations  after  all  are  but  aggr^ations  of  individuals;  and  the  experi- 
ence of  individuals  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  best  drawn  con- 
tracts imt^nable  do  not  always  prevent  litigation,  and  the  principal 
value  of  compacts  between  nations  as  in  the  case  of  individuals  is  to 
afford,  first,  a  definition  of  their  respective  interests  and  claims 
towards  each  other;  and  second,  a  moral  barrier  against  hasty  and 
unconsidered  hoatiUties.  No  contracts  or  treaties,  however  well 
devised,  have  ever  proved  efiFective  gainst  the  strong  sentiment  of 
a  nation.  Wise  and  prudent  statesmanship  should  prevent  a  nation 
from  entering  into  obligations  which  it  can  readily  be  foreseen  would 
prove  an  embarrassment  in  time  of  stress  and  probably  would  not, 
possibly  could  not,  be  observed,  except  in  cases  where  it  would  be 
as  easy  to  negotiate  a  convention  applicable  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances as  to  rely  upon  a  general  contention  whose  terms  might 
be  broad  enough  to  provide  for  the  particidar  exigency. 

In  the  general  readjustment  and  reconsideration  of  affairs  inci- 
dent to  our  war  with  Germany,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Senate  to 
take  up  these  Bryan  peace  treaties  and  negotiate  modifications  of 
them  to  make  them  accord  with  the  unbroken  American  policy  of 
a  century  and  with  our  sound  national  principles,  so  that  we  shall 
not  be  confronted  with  embrassments  of  our  own  making  in  cases 
where  our  national  interests  require  prompt  and  not  dilatory  action. 
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A  YEARNING  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

Bt  Jaues  M.  Bbce, 
New  York. 

In  diBCUBfiing  this  queation  of  the  poaeibility  of  a  just  and  a 
durable  peace,  if  we  apply  the  generous  generalisations,  that  are 
always  advanced  in  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  war  and  peace 
to  concrete  illustrations  in  either  current  or  past  history,  I  think 
we  will  always  find  that  the  empirical  remedies  for  war,  whether 
sought  by  international  arbitration  or  leagues  to  enforce  peace,  or 
mediation,  fail  in  giving  any  final  or  completely  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. 

While  statesmen,  in  their  pubUc  utterances  on  the  question, 
are  not  intentionally  insincere,  yet  collectively'  every  nation  is 
more  or  less  insincere  in  its  protestations  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject. To  confine  our  comments  and  criticisms  to  our  own  country, 
this  nation  has  been  the  foremost  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  and  it  has  gone  to  extremes,  verbal  extremes, 
to  which  the  responsible  statesmen  of  no  other  nation  have  ever 
gone  with  re^>ect  to  the  lengths  to  which  they  would  go  in  adjust- 
ing quarrels  without  resort  to  arms.  And  yet,  in  the  Hague  Con- 
vention and  also  in  the  A^eciras  Convention,  to  participate  in 
which  we  were  invited  by  the  European  powers,  we  were  quite  wil- 
ling to  go  there  and  indulge  in  an  academic  discussion  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  effectiiig  a  just  and  durable  peace,  but  we  were  always 
careful  to  add  the  proviso  that  this  should  in  no  respect  interfere 
with  the  continued  efficacy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That,  of 
course,  meant,  not  merely  that  we  would  not  always  apply  the  reme- 
dies which  we  otherwise  advocated  to  any  problem  that  would 
arise  in  the  western  hemisphere,  but  it  also  meant  that  we  would 
not  apply  the  same  remedy  in  any  European  quarrel.  Quite 
ignoring  the  solidarity  of  humanity  and  the  fact  that  steam  and 
dectricity  have  woven  the  civiUzed  world  into  a  great  organic  unit, 
we  have  always,  until  the  last  few  months,  persistently  disclaimed 
any  legitimate  standing  with  respect  to  the  great  questions  of 
European  politics. 

So  that  with  all  our  generous  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  participation  in  it  was  always  accompanied  by 
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a  vety  obvious  and  almost  fatal  limitation.  When  in  England  last 
summer,  I  was  paid  the  great  compliment  of  being  invited  to  meet 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  Of  course  I  was  very  glad  to  go  and  I  found  thu 
great,  thoughtful,  well-poised  statesman  quite  willing  to  disclose  his 
thoughts  to  me  on  a  subject  which  was  very  vital  and  close  to  his 
heart,  namely,  the  problem  of  world  peace.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
LondoA  told  me  that,  immediately  after  the  world  war  began  and 
England  entered  into  it  because  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  he  was 
sent  for  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  When  he  entered  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
room,  he  found  him  in  tears,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  then  said  to  him 
— and  this  was  after  England  had  issued  its  ultimatum  to  Germany 
— "All  the  dreams  of  my  life  have  fallen  like  a  pack  of  cards."  No 
one  who  has  followed  Sir  Edward  Grey's  career  and  who  remembers 
the  almost  fatal  hesitancy  with  which  he  held  back  his  coimtry  in  the 
matter  of  intervening  in  behalf  of  Russia  and  France  will  doubt 
that  Sir  Edward  Gr^  was  as  great  a  pacifist  as  a  statesman.  In 
discussion  with  him  I  spoke  of  how  wonderfully  the  peace  of  the 
world  could  be  promoted  if  only  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States,  the  three  great  democracies  of  civilization,  could 
Godperate,  not  by  any  organic  alliance  with  Siamese-twin-like  liga- 
ture, but  by  an  entente  by  which  they  would  pledge,  not  as  a  matter 
of  solemn  contractural  obligation  or  with  red  stamps  and  red 
seals,  but  pledge  in  equity  and  good  faith,  with  the  moral  sanction 
of  three  great  and  noble  nations,  their  joint  endeavors  to  promote 
peace  with  justice  in  civilization.  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  to  me  in 
substance:  "Mr.  Beck,  suppose  that  Great  Britain  would  enter  into 
a  league  to  enforce  peace  with  the  United  States,"  and  he  added, 
"Great  Britain  would  gladly  enter  into  any  feasible  or  practicable 
form  of  cooperation  with  any  civilized  nation  that  would  ensure 
peace  to  the  world,  but  if  we  did,  what  reason  have  you  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  cooperate  and  assume  its  share  of  the 
joint  obligation  and  really  take  an  active  part" — of  course,  I  am 
paraphrasing  his  words — "in  enforcing  that  which  the  league 
thought  to  be  just  under  a  given  state  of  circumstances?" 

Well,  that  set  me  to  thinking  after  I  had  left  him,  and  I  have 
thought  of  it  very  often  since.  Because  after  all,  while  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  enter  into  very  sweeping  arbitration  treaties 
— ^that  of  Mr.  Bryan  for  example,  by  which  a  breathing  spell  of  a 
year  was  to  be  given  to  consider  the  facts  of  any  given  controversy, 
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and  that  of  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  willing  to  enter  into  the  meet  sweep- 
ing obligations  to  arbitrate,  even  though  questions  of  national  honor 
were  involved — yet  be  it  remembered  that  while  Mr.  Bryan  and 
President  Taft  were  both  sincere  in  their  advocacy  of  their  plans,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  if  we  reduced  the  hteral  words  of  either 
plan  to  some  concrete  instance,  dither  of  them  reaOy  meant  what 
he  said,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  noble  and  patriotic  a 
statesman  as  President  Taft  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion questions  which  affect  the  honor  of  the  country  because  a  ques- 
tion that  fleets  its  honor  is  not  a  justiciable  question  about  which 
men  may  reasonably  differ.  It  is  either  some  great  question  of 
nationai  interest,  which  overrides  all  other  coDsideTations,  or  else 
it  is  a  question  where  a  wanton  wrong  is  sought  to  be  inflicted  upon 
our  country  and  we  are  asked  to  arbitrate  whether  a  given  nation 
shall  inflict  this  wanton  and  deliberate  wrong  upon  us.  President 
Taft  never  could  have  meant,  because  he  is  too  patriotic,  that  he 
would  arbitrate  Buch  a  question;  nor  did  Mr.  Bryan  mean  that  if 
such  a  question  arose,  a  year  should  be  allowed  to  pass  pending  a 
discussion  of  the  question,  which  would  not  even  admit  of  discus- 
aion.  Thus,  we  see  illustrated  the  besetting  sin  of  our  public  men, 
to  say  in  a  spirit  of  generous  enthusiasm  more  than  they  really 
mean. 

To  my  mind,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  whole  problem  lies  in 
this.  Questions  are  either  justiciable  or  non-justiciable.  That  is  a 
lawyer's  phrase  and  like  most  lawyer's  phrases,  it  perhaps  obscures 
rather  than  illuminates  thought.  When  we  speak  about  a  justici- 
able quarrel,  what  do  we  mean?  We  mean  a  question  about 
which  men  may  reasonably  diSer.  It  may  be  a  question  of  fact  or 
of  international  law.  Or  it  may  even  be  a  question  of  some  ethical 
standard  not  yet  of  sufficient  tmiversa)  sanction  as  to  be  embodied  in 
that  great  herit^e  of  civilization  that  we  call  international  law. 
But  in  all  events,  it  presupposes  two  things:  first,  that  the  question 
of  fact  or  law  is  reasonably  debatable;  and  second,  that  both  par- 
ties to  the  controversy  only  want  that  which  is  just,  and  therefore, 
the  controversy  presents  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  which 
requires  an  impartial  tribunal  to  elucidate. 

Those  are  just  the  questions  that  generally  would  not  result 
in  war  in  any  event.  Because  war  is  such  a  stupendous  horror  there 
is  no  nation,  no  matter  what  its  spirit  of  miUtarism  may  be,  that  de- 
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Biree  to  enter  into  the  ordeal  of  battle  upon  a  question  which  is 
merely  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  something  that  is 
debatable  and  which  can  be  determined  by  some  known  standard 
of  law  or  ethics. 

The  questions  that  are  real  subjects  of  war,  the  underiying 
subjects  of  war,  are  the  questions  which  go  either  to  national  honor, 
because  some  wanton  affront  is  about  to  be  perpetrated  upon  one 
of  two  nations,  or  it  is  some  great  question  of  national  honor  and 
policy  which  rises  so  much  above  the  ordinary  conventions  and 
standards  of  international  law  that  no  race  is  willing  in  such  a 
controversy  to  bind  up  its  destiny  in  red  tape  or  define  and  limit  its 
progress  by  a  red  seal. 

Take  as  an  illustration)  the  question  before  us  in  this  very  war. 
The  question,  primarily  and  on  the  surface,  was  one  of  intemationd 
arbitration,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  nation  which,  because  of  ita 
advocacy  for  some  generations  of  international  arbitration,  should 
have  supported  the  theory  of  RusEoa,  France  and  Great  Britain, 
it  was  the  United  States.  Why?  Because  on  the  surface  of  that 
quarrel,  the  principle  of  international  arbitration  was  the  imme- 
diate issue.  Austria  had  served  an  ultimatum  upon  Serbia. 
Serbia  had  accepted  all  the  terms  of  that  ultimatum  except  two, 
really  except  one,  and  that  was,  on  its  face,  a  perfectly  justiciable 
question — whether  or  not  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  certain  Serbian 
officials  should  be  determined  by  a  mixed  tribunal  in  which  Austria 
should  be  represented,  or  whether  it  should  be  determined  solely  by 
the  courts  of  Serbia. 

That  was  a  question  about  which  men  could  reasonably  differ. 
It  was  a  question  which,  if  referred  to  The  Hague — an  international 
tribunal  could  have  been  constituted — which  would  have  taken  the 
question  out  of  the  courts  of  either  Austria  or  Serbia,  and  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  Serbian  officials,  alleged  to  be  responsible  for  the 
murder  of  the  Archduke  at  Serajevo,  could  have  been  determined  by 
a  di8i>a86ionate  inquiry  of  an  international  tribunal.  But  that  very 
principle  of  international  arbitration  was  refused. 

If  that  were  all  the  quarrel,  it  would  be  plain  that  on  the  refusal 
of  Austria  and  Germany  to  arbitrate  a  perfecUy  justiciable  question, 
Rus^a,  England  and  France  determined  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  principle  of  arbitration.  But  after  all, 
considered  philosophically,  the  subject  was  much  deeper  than  that. 
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That  was  the  superficial  cause.  It  was  not  the  underlying  cause. 
The  underlying  cause  was  that  great  movement  of  races,  which 
moves  as  slowly  and  resistlessly  as  that  great  glacier  that  comes 
down  from  the  dome  of  Mont  Blanc  and  never  ends  until  it  touches 
the  valley  of  Chamonix;  and  those  questions  of  national  destiny 
cannot  be  arbitrated  because  no  nation  under  present  conditions  of 
thought  is  willing  to  limit  by  the  terms  of  red  tape  or  a  red  seal  its 
progress,  either  as  a  race  or  as  a  nation.  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate 
that  Germany  and  Austria  were  justified,  in  refusing  arlutration. 
The  Serbian  quarrel  did  not  justify  the  world  war. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  suggestions  with  respect  to 
peace  may  minimize  the  causes  of  war,  as  undoubtedly  th^  do, 
and  may  offer  the  available  machinery  for  the  proper  and  orderly 
adjudication  of  international  controversies,  about  which  nations 
would  probably  not  fight  in  any  event,  because  they  are  justiciable, 
yet  when  great  qneatdons  of  national  and  [acial  destiny  arise  a  pa- 
cific adjustment  of  the  matter  cannot  be  found  in  lawyers' 
agreements  to  arbitrate.  Then  unhappily  follows  Darwin's  strug- 
^e  for  existence  with  its  survival  of  the  fittest 

-  The  peace  of  the  world  must  primarily  be  founded  upon  that 
which  is  infinitely  higher  than  peace,  viz.,  justice  in  the  world. 
There  never  can  be  a  real  peace  without  justice,  and  unless  we  first 
maintain  justice  in  civilisation,  there  will  never  be  any  durable 
peace.  Unfortunately,  temporarily  or  permanently,  justice  must 
often,  both  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  in  the  lives  of  nations,  be 
maintained  by  force. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  is  not  a 
practicable  way  because  nations  diverge  so  greatly  in  their  ideals  and 
their  interests,  in  their  relative  power,  in  their  racial  destiny,  that 
any  league  to  enforce  peace  would  be  as  futile  as  the  Holy  Alliance 
was,  though  perhaps  for  a  different  reason.  Such  a  compact  woiild 
share  the  fate  of  all  other  leagues  between  sovereign  nations. 
Sooner  or  later  the  league  would  break  up  into  contending  groups, 
and,  far  from  mininfizing  war,  a  quarrel  in  such  a  league  would  tend 
to  spread  the  horrors  of  war  over  a  greater  part  of  the  world  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  quarrel  had  simply  been  one  be- 
tween two  nations. 

I  have  no  satisfactory  solution  to  offer,  because  the  question 
of  peace  is  like  the  question  of  justice.    You  know  what  Geoige 
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Eliot  said  in  Ramola:  that  justice  was  "like  the  kingdom  of  God: 
it  was  not  without  us  as  a  fact,  it  was  within  us  as  a  great  yearning." 
Without  admitting  the  application  of  her  conclusion  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  yet  it  is  true  of  justice.  It  is  a  great  ideal,  a  great  goal 
toward  which  we  laboriously  and  painfully  struggle  through  the 
centuries;  and  so  it  is  with  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  beliere  the 
nearest  approach  at  the  present  hour  towards  maintaining  justice 
in  civilization,  and  therefore,  peace — because  if  the  forces  that 
moke  for  justice  are  more  powerful  than  those  that  make  for  injus- 
tice, jvutice  will  be,  therefore,  promoted — will  be  for  nations  of 
kindred  ideals  and  of  kindred  interests  to  cooperate  to  maintun 
this  peace. 

For  that  reason,  I  regard  the  great  events  that  occurred  on 
April  4  aa  the  most  hopeful  for  the  human  race  that  I  have  seen  in 
my  whole  lifetime.  I  hod  thoi^ht  that  the  American  nation  had 
been  wrong  in  disclaiming  any  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  its  portion  of  the  collective  responsibility  of  civilization 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  and  justice,  and  therefore, 
when  on  April  2  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  that  extraor- 
dinary address  to  Congress — one  of  the  noblest,  I  think,  that  has 
come  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  history 
of  our  country—put  aside  our  traditional  post,  forswore,  in  the  name 
of  his  countrymen,  our  selfish  isolation,  and  determined  that  this 
country  should  play  its  part  and  play  it  like  a  man  in  the  great 
work  of  civilization;  when,  following  that  great  event,  there  came 
facts  that  must  powerfully  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  men  who 
are  not  wholly  destitute  of  imagination,  when  for  example  a  Texan 
youth,  with  a  flag  of  our  country  at  the  end  of  his  rifle,  climbed 
Vimy  Ridge,  and,  with  the  moral  sanction  and  authority  of  our 
government,  unfurled  our  flag  upon  one  of  the  most  redoubtable 
strongholds  <^  Germany  in  northern  France,  then  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  great  nation  was  closing  one  volume  of  its  history  and 
beginning  a  new  one,  an  even  more  glorious  one  than  the  past,  for 
every  volume  of  our  epic  history  has  been  more  glorious  than  the 
past. 

Colonial  America  was  glorious,  but  it  became  greatO'  when  it 
became  independent  America.  Independent  America  was  great, 
but  it  became  greater  when  linder  Jefferson  it  became  continental' 
America.    Continental  America  was  great,  but  it  became  greater 
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under  Lincoln,  when  it  became  a  consolidated  and  united  America. 
It  is  an  infinitely  greater  fact  that,  following  the  splendid  message 
of  the  President  and  the  concurring  sanction  of  the  Ck>ngre8S  of  the 
United  States,  in  whose  hands  the  final  determination  of  our  foreign 
policies  must  rest,  this  nation  became  cosmopolitan  America. 

Understand,  this  new  volume  of  our  history  will  have  m&ny 
dark  chapters  in  it.  Any  person  who  thinks  that  the  peace  of  1^ 
world  is  going  to  result  from  this  war  is  the  victim,  in  my  judgment, 
of  ft  monstrous  illusion.  There  can  never  be  peace  in  the  world 
as  long  as  there  is  hatred  and  injustice  in  the  world,  and  this  war 
has  engendered  hates  of  such  tremendous  intensity,  which  have 
gone  BO  to  the  very  roots  of  human  beings,  that  the  man  is  blind,  it 
seems  to  me,  who  thinks,  whether  Germany  and  Austria  win  or 
whether  England,  France  and  Russia  win,  that  there  can  ever  be  any 
good  feeling  between  the  two  groups  of  nations  tn  the  life  of  this 
generation.  Neither  the  vanquished  nor  the  victors  are  going  to 
be  wholly  satisfied,  much  less  are  they  going  to  feel  any  reasonable 
kindliness  towards  each  other;  and  therefore,  we  are  entering  the 
most  portentous,  the  most  terrible,  the  most  menacing  half-century 
the  world  baa  ever  known. 

No  human  being  can  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.  All  we 
know  now  is  that  we  are  in  it.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
traditions  of  the  past  have  hitherto  forbidden  it.  We  are  past  that. 
No  one  statesman,  no  one  party,  not  even  the  instinct  of  the  people, 
involved  us.  The  logic  of  world  events  drove  us  in,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  and  we  are  in  for  generations  and  centuries  to  come. 

The  only  question  is:  what  is  our  spiritual  preparedness? 
How  far  are  we  ready  to  play  a  man's  part  in  the  worid?  Our 
vast  wealth  and  resources  will  take  care  of  our  material  prepared- 
ness, after  the  usual  muddling  which  is  characteristic  of  all  demo- 
cratic governments.  We  have  too  much  genius  and  resourcefulness 
not  to  ultimately  make  good  use  of  our  infinite  and  predominant 
material  resources.  But  we  must  consider  the  spiritual  prepara- 
tion. It  is  this  which  gives  me,  as  one  who  advocated  from  the 
beginning  of  this  world  war  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  it,  the  most  concern.  What  is  the  response  of  the  American 
people  to  Preffldent  Wilson's  noble  address?  Are  we  capable  of  the 
great  destiny  that  is  opening  before  us?  Are  we  capable  of  playii^ 
a  man's  part  in  the  most  prodigious  chapter  of  human  history  tbftt 
is  about  to  be  written? 
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I  read  in  a  recent  copy  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  that  in  one  day 
in  this  city  of  noble  and  glorious  tradiUons  and  of  one  million  and 
a  half  people  there  were  just  fifty-six  enlistments,  and  I  see  that 
twelve  thousand  men  attended  a  baseball  game.  In  our  whole 
country,  in  ten  days  following  the  inspiring  message  of  President 
Wilson,  there  were  exactly  forty-five  hundred  recruits.  If  you  take 
the  full  military  strength  of  the  United  States,  that  means  when 
the  United  States  stepped  into  the  most  desperate  conflict  of  his- 
tory, if  Germany  and  Austria,  should  they  win,  turn  upon  us,  our 
territory,  indeed,  even  our  national  existence,  might  be  menaced. 
In  ten  days  following  one  of  the  most  inspiring  calls  to  arms  that  this 
or  any  nation  ever  had,  just  one  in  three  thousand  military  effectives 
enlisted. 

I  sometimee  wonder  whether  the  American  people  are  not  atill 
more  interested  in  baseball  and  the  "movies"  than  they  are  in  the 
European  War.  I  think  their  interest  in  the  world  war  has  always 
been  lai^ly  an  academic  one.  I  think  they  like  to  read  about 
it;  they  find  it  very  entertaining.  I  think  they  take  a  certain 
academic  interest  in  thinking  about  the  justice  of  its  causes;  but 
this  is  true,  that  to  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  the  fact 
that  this  is  our  war,  that  we  are  as  much  interested  in  its  underlying 
issues  as  any  nation,  has  not  couie  home  to  them  with  any  over- 
whelming or  convincing  force. 

About  a  year  ago  I  sat  at  luncheon  with  a  governor  and  an  at- 
torney-general of  one  of  the  great  states  of  the  Union,  and  I  was  very 
anxious  to  know  what  was  the  opinion  in  this  state  with  respect  to 
the  European  War.  I  asked  the  governor  the  question  and  he  re- 
pUed,  "Well,  Mr,  Beck,  do  you  want  me  to  be  entirely  frank? 
When  cotton  is  up,  we  are  entirely  satisfied;  and  when  it  is  down, 
we  are  cross  with  Great  Britain  and  its  restrictions  of  our  commerce." 

I  said,  "Do  you  mean  that,  governor?  Do,y(>u  mean  that  in 
the  most  stupendous  crisis,  perhaps,  the  world  has  ever  known, 
certainly  the  greatest  in  interest  to  every  nation,  one  which  is 
going  to  determine  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  for  centuries — do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  sole  interest  in  your  state  is  measured 
by  the  price  of  cotton?"  He  thereupon  turned  to  his  attorney- 
general  and  said,  ".What  do  you  think  about  it7"  The  attorney- 
general  said,  "Governor,  you  are  entirely  right.  The  great  mass 
of  our  people  are  interested  in  the  price  of  cotton  and  they  are  not 
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iDtereeted  in  any  other  phase  of  the  war  except  in  a  purely  academic 
way." 

Before  we  condemQ  that  state  too  quickly,  let  us  go  weet  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  we  find  it  the  aame  everywhere.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent has  committed  us  to  the  cause  of  civilization,  since  he  has 
sounded  the  bugle  call  which  should  not  know  retreat,  if  we  look 
over  this  vast- sleeping  giant  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  we 
find  it  as  unmoved  as  though  a  summer  zephyr  had  passed  over  the 
wateiB  of  the  Delaware — a  sl^ht  ripple,  but  the  deep  undercurrents 
are  as  yet  touched  but  little. 

And  therefore  I  wonder  what  will  arouse  us  out  of  our  dream 
of  isolation  if  a  great,  supreme  convulsion  like  this  European  War 
cannot?  What  will  rouse  us  and  how  are  we  going  to  be  aroiwedT 
How  are  we  going  to  teach  the  American  people  the  great  sig- 
nificance of  this  struggle?  How  are  we  going  to  give  them  a  cos- 
mopolitan outlook?  How  are  we  going  to  make  them  feel  that  th^ 
are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world  and  that  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  are  nothing  more  than  open  highways  over  which  hostile 
Beets  could  freely  pass?  In  other  words,  how  are  we  going  to  give 
this  people  that  vision,  without  which  it  was  said  upon  the  authority 
of  the  wise  man,  this  or  any  people  will  perish? 


MORAL  INFLUENCES  IN  A  DURABLE  PEACE 
By  Don  C.  Sbitz, 

Manager,  New  York  World,  N«W  York. 

To  discuss  the  problems  of  a  durable  peace  is  to  discuss  a 
disease  for  which  there  are  plenty  of  doctors  but  no  cures.  There 
have  been  many  prescriptions  for  the  perfection  of  peace,  but  in 
the  end  all  seem  to  adopt  that  of  Tacitus:  "They  make  a  solitude 
which  they  call  peace."  Somehow  one  comes,  however  reluctantly, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  vast  chemistry  of  nature  requires 
the  slaughter  of  mankind  at  furious  intervals,  just  as  it  seems 
,  to  need  the  devastations  of  fire  and  fiood  and  the  cruel  raids 
of  epidemics.  Guard  ourselves  as  we  may  ^;ainst  flamee  from 
mortal  causes,  the  lightnings  come  from  the  heavens  to  sere  the  luck- 
less earth.  We  may  build  dams  and  levees  with  all  our  strength  and 
skill,  but  the  raindrops  from  heaven  gather  and  overwhelm  the  help- 
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lesB  land.  We  make  sanitation  a  ecience,  but  the  germ  and  microbe 
take  new  turns  to  rid  the  world  of  our  persons.  The  himian  sacrifioe 
seems  as  essential  as  ever  it  was  in  the  temples  of  Baal,  or  on  the 
altars  of  the  Axtecs.  What  reform  in  railway  transportation  have 
we  ever  been  able  to  effect  without  the  slaughter  of  passengers  or 
employee?  When  were  ships  ever  amply  equipped  with  boats  or 
life  preservers  until  some  hideous  disaster  roused  us  to  enforce  pre- 
cautions? It  takes  the  faUihg  of  an  elevator  with  its  crushed  and 
mangled  victims  to  produce  the  use  of  safeguuxls.  Many  must  die 
in  factory  or  tenemeAt  fires  before  the  landlord  can  be  made  to  put 
welfare  ahead  of  profit.  We  preach  much  and  practice  little  imtil 
forced  by  the  chilling  results  of  calamity,  however  much  we  may 
have  been  advised  of  ita  coming. 

So  too  viiii  war.  Despite  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  suf~ 
ferings  of  the  ages,  it  is  our  ever  present  peril.  For  two  trembling 
years  this  nation  remained  out  of  the  horror;  our  Cassaudras  kept 
calling:  Fr^tare!  Freparel  At  last  we  do  prepare.  With  the 
first  preparations  comes  war!  Surely  as  the  seed  produces  grain,  so 
do  arms  produce  alarms,  and  alarms,  war.  Whatever  reasons  may 
be  advanced  by  the  students  of  world  pohtics;  whatever  economic 
fictions  may  be  urged,  one  thing  stands  out:  the  Germv)  Emperor 
having  forged  his  tools  for  twenty-five  years,  and  having  reached 
middle  life,  determined  beyond  peradventure  to  go  down  into  hb- 
tory  with  Caesar,  Alexander,  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon, 
the  chief  butchers  of  mankind.  Did  you  ever  read  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  kings  just  before  the  outbreak?  They  were  all  cousins. 
They  signed  themselves  "Willy,"  "Georgy"  and  "Nicky."  To 
"Georgy's"  last  plea  that  he  hold  his  hand,  "Willy"  answered:  "It 
is  too  late.  My  armies  are  on  the  march!"  He  always  intended 
it  should  be  too  late.  His  armies  were  always  marching  in  his  im- 
perial mind.  But  where  all  the  time  were  the  people  who  suffered 
"Willy"  to  enmesh  them  in  a  rule  that  permitted  the  armies  to 
march  on  unprovoking  people?  Whence  came  the  right  to  cbain 
them  into  battalions  and  march  them  on  to  martial  murder? 

It  is  history  that  the  common  people  rarely  make  war.  War 
begins  either  through  oppressions  or  the  obsessions  of  Uie  great. 
The  assailed,  perforce,  must  fight.  To  save  themselves  from  such 
assaults  nations  prepare  by  fitting  themselves  to  commit  reprisals  or 
to  resist.    We  have  been  reluctant  here  to  feel  that  such  a  step  would 
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become  neceessry  and  even  now  make  a  slow  busineBS  of  it.  That 
preparedness  may  be  needful  because  of  the  aggreaeivenees  of  otheiB 
I  cannot  deny.  To  the  argument  that  it  is  an  insurance  for  peace 
I  do  emphatically  dissent.  Montaigne  once  observed  that  the  walls 
of  his  castle  on  the  mountain  from  which  he  took  his  title  were  in 
bad  repair.  Indeed,  there  was  more  breach  visible  than  bastjon. 
His  neighbors  were  always  reproaching  him  for  permitting  such 
dilapidatedness  to  prevail  and  pointing  out  the  peril  he  underwent. 
The  philosopher  answered  by  saying  he  had  noted  that  the  strongest 
defenses  had  to  stand  the  most  assaults.  During  twenty  years  no 
hoetile  force  had  ever  tackled  the  mountain,  but  his  well-walled 
neighbors  bad  to  withstand  many  a  fierce  foray ! 

It  is  no  time  now  to  argue  our  own  position.  We  have  taken 
unexceptionable  ground,  even  though  departing  wide  from  our 
ancient  principles.  World  power  means  worid  reaponsibility,  if  we 
chose  to  make  it  so.  The  giant  declines  to  remun  longer  su^Hne. 
We  do  not  greet  the  change  eagerly.  There  is  doubt  in  many  an 
American  mind  aa  to  the  wisdom  of  so  wide  a  piurpose.  Yet  there 
could  be  no  other  justification  save  to  aid  the  cause  of  universal 
democracy.  If  the  task  brings  us  to  a  world-state  where  rulers  can 
be  made  the  servants  of  the  people,  the  die  will  have  been  well  cast. 
But  there  are  perils  beyond.  We,  too,  may  foi^e  tools  that  will  cut 
their  owners.  We  may  take  on  a  lust  for  conquest  that  will, bring 
evil  in  its  train.  We  will  surely  fill  the  minds  of  men  with  the  ex- 
citement and  confusion  of  war  and  when  it  is  over  these  minds  will 
not  adjust  themselves  to  the  humdrum  of  an  industrious  and  quiet 
life,  but  will  remain  idle  and  distracted  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  growing  out  of  such  a  conflict.  The 
dead  and  wounded  count  much,  but  the  mentally  disabled  count  far 
more.  You  need  not  worry  over  the  European  milbons  who  are  ex- 
pected to  leap  back  into  industry  when  released  from  the  ranks  of 
war.  They  will  not  leap.  They  will  be  stunned  by  their  share  in 
the  great  events.  Their  minds  will  not  find  room  for  common 
thoughts.  They  will  ever  be  in  trench  or  battle  to  the  last  of  their 
days,  menacing  no  industries  but  those  of  their  own  lands. 

What  there  is  most  to  deplore  is  the  breaking  down  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  influence,  which  I  take  it  we  are  here  trying  to 
revive.  The  scholars  and  philosophers  of  Ciermany  are  the  leaders 
in  the  upholding  of  strife.    So  it  is  across  the  world.    We,  here, 
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float  pacifieta  and  call  for  deeda  not  words.  The  clergy  are  not 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  good-will,  but  fiercely  calling 
for  vei^eance,  and  gentle  woman  rallies  all  her  strength,  not  in 
shuddering  remonstrance  against  the  ruth  of  war,  but  in  zeiUous 
ui^ings  that  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  shall  take  a  hand.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  good,  tbey  appear  more  belligerent  than  the 
fighting  men,  more  insistent  upon  revenge.  I  am  not  speaking  as  a 
critic.  I  am  trying  to  describe  one  of  the  great  anomalies.  As  to 
the  consummaUon  for  which  all  mankind  should  wish,  a  durable 
peace,  based  upon  good-will  and  justice,  I  frankly  believe  will  never 
eome.  If  it  does  it  will  be  because  some  nation  is  brave  eoough  to 
lay  down  its  arms,  dismantle  its  ships  of  war  and  say  to  all  the  world: 
"We  have  put  aside  the  tools  of  conflict.  We  will  be  brothers  to 
mankind  and  will  abide  the  event,  feeling  that  if  our  sacrifice  fails 
the  red  will  be  on  other  hands  than  ours. " 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  POST  BELLUM  PERIOD 
Bt  Cbablbs  H.  Shbrbill, 

New  York  City. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  equipment  that  our 
country  can  have  for  the  part  which  it  must  play  at  the  end  of  this 
war,  is  its  state  of  mind.  We  in  this  country  have  had  a  proper  and 
a  high  state  of  mind  not  once  but  several  times.  We  rose  in  our 
might  to  gain  our  freedom.  We  cleaned  our  escutcheon  of  the 
black  stain  of  slavery-  We  freed  Cuba,  and  then,  having  freed  her 
from  a  foreign  enemy,  we  freed  her  from  ourselvea,  not  once,  but 
twice. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  two  vitally  important  movements 
through  which  we  can  help  our  country  to  improve  its  state  of  mind? 

The  first  and  less  important  of  these  is  that  of  so  altering  our 
mental  attitude  toward  oth^r  nations  that  in  omr  dealings  with  them, 
commercial,  personal  or  diplomatic,  we  shall  constantly  grant  full 
consideration  to  their  point  of  view.  I  am  personally  under  great 
obligations  to  our  Government  for  permitting  me  to  represent  it 
for  two  years  in  the  great  Latin-American  reptibUc  of  Argentina, 
because  my  service  there  taught  me  our  need  for  studying  and 
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thereafter  cocBidering  the  point  of  view  of  other  peoples.  Foreign- 
ers are  apt  to  approach  almoet  any  subject  from  a  different  angle 
than  ourselves,  and  unless  we  take  that  fact  into  account  we  shall 
fall  short  of  coming  to  a  full  understanding  with  them  in  personal 
relations,  in  business,  or  in  governmental  questions  of  an  interna^ 
tional  character.  We  must  learn  to  take  thought  of  bow  the  other 
man  is  thinking — it  is  courteous,  it  is  good  business,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  anyone  pretending  to  statesmanship.  Let  us  take 
as  an  example  our  relations  with  the  other  republics  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  We,  aB  a  nation,  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
historical  fact  that  our  intentions  toward  those  peoples  have  al- 
ways been  of  the  best  and  purest.  But  have  we  alwajrs  considered 
their  point  of  view  upon  international  questions?  Wouldn't  our 
relations  with  them  be  greatly  improved  if,  during  our  history,  we 
had  occasionally  stopped  to  consider  what  they  thought  of  the 
settlement  of  some  question  instead  of  going  straight  ahead  to 
settle  it  according  to  our  own  views  of  right  and  wrong?  I  think  we 
are  all  agreed  upon  this  point,  and  especially  those  who,  through 
livii^  among  South  Americans,  have  come  to  know  and,  therefore, 
to  like  them  as  cordially  as  I  do. 

You  will  find  before  this  war  has  come  to  its  bitter  issue  that  the 
South  Americans  will  all  be  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  argiunent. 
They  are  a  great  people.  They  are  not  excitable  or  flighty  as 
many  of  us  beheve  them  to  be,  I  shall  never  forget  something 
that  happened  one  night  at  the  opera  house  in  Buenos  Aires. 
They  have  an  opera  house  there  which,  in  most  particulars,  is 
superior  to  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York.  One  night,  for  no 
particular  reason,  an  anarchist  threw  a  bomb  in  that  audience. 
What  happened?  What  would  happen  in  New  York  City? 
I  fear  there  would  be  panic  and  trouble.  What  happened 
down  there  was  magnificent.  The  audience  behaved  very  quietly, 
although  a  number  of  people  were  injured.  The  manager  came 
out  and  stated  very  calmly  that  owing  to  an  unfortunate  accident 
it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  opera,  and  he  asked  the  audi- 
ence to  withdraw.  The  band  played  the  national  anthem  and  they 
filed  quietly  out.  No  one  who  saw  that  magnificent  proof  of  na- 
tional poise  and  self-control  can  feel  other  than  I  do  about  those 
people.    I  believe  that  the  Latins  of  South  America,  by  coming 
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to  the  free  soil  of  this  hemisphere,  have  become  steadied  and 
Americanized,  just  as  we  Anglo-Saxons  from  northern  Europe 
have  been  speeded  up  and  Americanized,  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  hemisphere.  In  tjrpe  we  are  approachii^  each  other  more  and 
more. 

My  second  suggestion  touching  our  national  equipment  for 
the  post  bellum  period  is  vastly  more  important  than  my  first. 
It  is  that  we  use  this  crisis  in  the  world's  affairs  to  cast  ourselves 
back  into  the  state  of  mind  of  our  ancestors  when  they  wrote  into 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  that  splendid  acknowledgment 
of  the  Divine  Source  from  Whom  flows  all  our  blessings  of  life, 
hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Let  me  recall  a  picture  to 
your  minds.  We  are  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  We  are 
assembled  on  the  Green.  It  is  the  night  before  the  fateful  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  that  momeotous  test  of  whether  raw  levies  of  farmers 
can  fight  off  trained  troops  and  therefore  win  the  freedom  they  so 
passionately  desire.  What  preparation  are  those  sturdy  ancestors 
of  ours  making  for  the  life  and  death  struggle  into  which  they  are 
about  to  enter?  What  do  we  see  just  as  the  day  is  breaking?  There 
is  a  hush,  and  then  all  those  earnest  armed  Americans  kneel  rever- 
ently down  and  invoke  the  Divine  BleaaiDg  upon  their  patriotic 
enterprise.  Then  rising  lightly  to  their  feet,  they  march  off  to 
meet  the  enemy.  They  go  equipped  with  that  splendid  spirit  which 
armed  Cromwell's  Roundheads,  those  earnest  warriors  who  always 
united  in  prayer  before  going  into  battle.  We  have  come  a  long 
w^ys  since  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  part  of  it  has  been  down- 
hill, for  we  are  not  so  earnest  or  so  frank  in  our  religion  as  were  the 
heroes  of  those  days.  Recently  I  was  reminded  that  the  word  reli- 
gion comes  from  the  Latin  "religio" — a  tying-back.  What  we  as 
a  nation  need  most,  both  in  the  present  crisis  and  to  meet  world 
conditions  thereafter,  is  a  tying-back  to  the  Great  Author  of  our 
being, — a  continuing  and  not  a  mere  Sunday  contact  with  the  great 
Power  House  above.  Made  powerful  with  thai  power  we  shall  pass 
from  being  mere  descendants  of  those  who  won  and  kept  our 
liberty,  to  being  worthy  ancestors  of  a  far  greater  American  race, 
facing  confidently  forward  and  upward  to  the  future  which  lies 
before. 
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DEMOCRATIC  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COMING  PEACE 
CONFERENCE 

Bt  EdWABD  A.  FlLBNB.  , 

A  business  man  need  not  apoligize  for  coDceming  himself,  in 
these  unusual  times,  with  the  problems  of  international  politics. 
They  are  today  ^ving  close  consideration  to  international  affairs 
not  always  so  much  from  intellectual  choice  as  from  practical 
necessity.  For  the  fact  is  that  in  the  years  succeeding  this  war 
business  success,  social  advance  and  political  progress  will  depend 
more  on  the  kind  of  settlement  that  is  made  of  this  yiis  than  on  the 
individual  plans  and  initiative  men  and  women  bring  to  any  partic- 
ular piece  of  work. 

If  this  war  ends  in  the'^usual  kind  of  settlement,  no  amount  of 
private  initiative  can  free  business  from  the  handicap  of  rival 
armaments  and  their  crushing-  tax  burdens,  and  the  trade  wars 
that  are  as  certain  to  follow  a  patched  up  peace  as  night  is  to  follow 
day.  Therefore  upon  the  ground  of  self-interest,  if  no  higher  reason 
existed,  diplomacy  becomes  as  legitimate  a  concern  of  business  ad- 
ministratioD  as  are  the  costs  of  production. 

The  stability  and  free  development  of  the  world's  economic 
life  demand  a  new  kind  of  settlement  of  the  war.  There  must  be 
set  up  such  joint  guarantees  of  justice  and  peace  that  the  nations 
will  not  be  driven  into  an  unprecedented  rivalry  in  armaments 
which  coupled  with  the  enormous  cost  of  reconstruction  would  give 
rise  to  taxation  so  heavy  that,  if  indeed  revolutions  did  not  follow, 
trade  wars  would  be  inspired  so  destructive  as  to  complicate  the 
business  life  of  the  whole  world. 

One  of  the  things  that  this  war  has  demonstrated  is  that 
foreign  affairs  are  personal  affairs  for  all  of  us,  although  in  our  easy- 
going momettt«  we  have  acted  as  though  foreign  affairs  do  not  con- 
cern the  average  man  and  are  the  exclusive  property  of  diplomats 
operating  behind  the  closed  doors  of  secret  council  chambers.  This 
war  has  proved  that  the  blunder  of  an  hour  in  a  foreign  office  may 
undermine  the  results  of  a  century  of  constructive  domestic  effort. 
All  this  means  that  when  the  time  comes  to  write  the  treaty  that  will 
end  this  war  there  must  be  recognized  with  new  emphasis  the  vital 
connection  between  diplomacy  and  the  domestic  development  of 
nations. 
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Id  a  recent  number  of  the  Ecko  de  Paris,  Femand  Engeraud, 
Deputy  for  CalvadoB,  said:  "The  peace  which  will  conclude  this 
unparalleled  war  will  be  the  greatest  event  in  history,  and  the 
treaty  which  will  ratify  it  must  be  s  masterpiece."  Speaking  of 
the  weakened  condition  in  which  Europe  will  come  to  the  end  of 
the  war  and  of  the  desirability  of  assuring  a  long  peace  in  which  to 
recuperate  he  goes  on  to  say:  "A  long,  a  very  long  peace  is  therefore 
necessary  and  this  must  be  the  main  object  of  the  treaty.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  to  rebuild  Europe, 
for  to  have  a  good  peace  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  Europe." 
And  now  that  we  are  in  the  war,  we  may  say  "  to  have  a  good  peace 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  world." 

The  conditions  and  problems  which  we  will  face  after  the  war 
will  depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  type  of  peace  that  is 
made.  If  at  the  peace  conference,  a  peace  is  made  that  will  in 
reality  be  nothing  but  a  latent  war,  then  the  nations  now  at  war  will 
be  compelled  to  add,  to  the  enormous  fixed  charges  of  war  debts 
and  the  expenses  of  reconstruction,  the  continuing  burden  of 
another  rivalry  in  armaments  unprecedented  in  cost.  In  the  same 
degree  that  this  armed  conflict  has  been  unprecedented  so  will  the 
armed  peace  that  follows  it  be  unprecedented  in  the  extent  of 
defensive  preparation  if  the  traditional  peace  ia  made.  This  trio 
of  burdens — war  debts,  the  expenses  of  reconstruction  and  the 
cost  of  another  rivalry  in  armaments — will  constitute  a  compellii^ 
pressure  upon  each  European  nation  to  undersell  every  other 
nation  in  the  neutral  markets,  and  will  inspire  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  destructive  trade  wars  of  history.  So  we  may  reverse 
the  statement  of  the  French  deputy  "that  to  have  a  good  peace 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  world"  and  say  with  equal  truth  "to 
have  a  good  world  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  peace" — a  sane 
settlement  of  the  war. 

The  two  outstanding  weaknesses  of  the  peace  conferences  of 
the  past  have  been: 

1.  Tbey  have  been  dominated  by  diplomats  who  have  repreaenUd  a  more  or 
lesa  fictitious  entity — the  state — rather  than  the  masses  of  every-day  people  who 
iu  workshop,  store,  office,  field  and  home  constitute  the  nation.  Nalionsl  prestige 
baa  overshadowed  the  common  welfare  of  men. 

2.  They  have  seldom  brought  creative  BtateBnanahip  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  future  security.  Elach  peace  of  the  past  has  carried  with  it  the  germs  of 
future  wan. 
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The  elimination  of  these  two  elements  of  weakness  from  the 
peaoe  conference  at  the  end  of  this  war  is  fmidameutal  to  every 
social,  industrial,  political  and  ethical  program  of  the  future.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  the  elimination  of  these  two  weaknesses,  while 
dependii^  much  upon  a  changed  mind,  finally  will  depend  upon 
the  way  the  peace  conference  is  organised. 

The  membership  of  the  coming  peace  conference  must  repre- 
sent a  new  and  more  wholesome  diplomacy,  marked  by  the  follow- 
ing characteristics: 

1.  It  must  be  mora  modem.  It  must  reolite  that  its  primary  function  ib 
not  to  miniBter  to  an  exaggerated  sense  of  national  prestige  that  smacks  too  much 
of  the  artificial  honor  of  the  old  duelling  days,  but  it  is  rather  a  job  of  social 
engineering — so  adjusting  the  relations  of  peoples  that  the  enerpee  of  the  world  will 
Bow  into  constructive  rather  than  destructive  channels.  The  men  who  frame  the 
treaty  at  the  end  of  ibis  war  should  in  reality  be  a  group  of  men  drawn  from  the 
boaje  work  divisione  of  men  in  all  nations  whose  experience  would  make  thero  wise 
eounseUoTB  in  the  working  out  of  a  really  scientific  management  of  the  world  of 
nations. 

2.  It  must  be  more  public.  The  traditional  veil  of  secrecy  that  dipbmacy 
has  thrown  over  international  affairs  must  be  lifted  to  the  greatest  practical  extent. 
The  time  ought  to  be  past  when  five  or  six  men  could  rush  half  a  world  into  war 
over  night  without  consulting  in  some  way  the  men  and  women  who  must  bear 
the  burdens  of  war. 

3.  It  must  be  more  responsible.  It  is  even  more  important  that  dipUmacy 
be  made  rMpousiblQ  than  that  it  be  made  public.  It  is,  of  course,  neither  practi- 
cal nor  desirable  always  to  spread  the  record  of  the  foreign  office  on  the  front 
page  of  the  morning  paper.  But  there  must  be  devised  means  by  which  the 
miiiiMiii  can  have  an  increasing  control  over  the  game  in  which  they  themBQlree 
repneent  the  stakes.  Hei«tafore  even  the  democracies  have  given  a  blank  check 
to  diplomacy,  signed  with  their  lives  and  their  reeourcea,  and  diplomacy  has  be^i 
privileged  to  fill  in  the  amount.  But  hereafter  democracy  must  audit  the  accounts 
of  diplomacy. 

This  {dea  for  a  greater  democratisation  of  diplomat^  is  fre- 
quently met  with  the  statement  that  the  man  on  the  etnet  is  not 
interested  in  foreign  affairs.  That  may  have  been  bo.  But  he  is 
interested  In  his  life,  his  family  agd  his  property,  and  this  war  has 
taught  him  how  lai^ely  these  are  dependent  upon  diplomacy. 
The  value  and  security  of  his  job  after  the  war  depends  in  a  very 
real  sense  on  the  way  the  war  is  settled.  In  our  increasingly  inter- 
dependent worid  be  must  become  interested  in  this  matter.  He  has 
never  had  a  chance  to  be  vitally  interested,  and  as  is  true  in  every 
democratic  experiment  he  will  never  learn  but  by  the  carrying  of 
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reepoiuibility.  But  tbe  average  man  probably  has  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  international  matters  tlian  we  guess.  This  war  has  forced 
men  whoee  thinking  has  never  before  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
parieh  to  think  in  world  terms. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  end  of  this  war  will  ofEer  tbe  oppor- 
tunity for  a  decided  step  forward  in  the  democratising  of  diplomacy 
and  in  the  reduction  of  the  hasards  of  war  for  the  future. 

All  belligerents  unite  in  saying  that  "security  for  the  future" 
must  be  the  guiding  consideration  of  the  peace  treaty.  It  ia  dear, 
that  a  coi^tructive  peace  that  will  8afeguu*d  the  futtve  is  not 
probable  unless  the  principles  of  tbe  new  diplomacy  that  I  have 
outlined  are  in  control  of  the  peace  conference. 

A  more  democratic  organisation  of  the  peace  conference,  making 
it  more  representative  of  the  fundamental  interests  of  society,  is 
the  one  move  that,  in  my  judgment,  most  nearly  insures  the  secur- 
ing ctf  the  kind  of  peace  the  future  interests  of  society  demand. 

It  will  not  be  possible  overnight  to  reconstruct  diplomatic 
procedure;  but  the  coming  peace  conference  will  be  different  from 
all  that  have  preceded  it  and  in  that  difference  lies  the  hope  of 
better  things.  The  conference  will  come  at  the  end  of  a  war  that, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  will  have  dramatized  as  never  before  three 

1.  Tbe  aeeeeaty  for  gu&ranteeq  a^inst  future  wan. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  world  has  become  so  iDteidepeDdent  that  all  nations  are 
involved  in  the  wars  of  any  nations,  even  though  not  as  oombatanta. 

3.  The  fact  that  modem  war  thrown  burdens  upon  all  oUsaes  and  all  men 
whether  soldiera  or  not;  that  the  farmer,  the  merchant  and  the  mechanic  must 
sacrifice  at  home  u  the  soldier  sacrifices  on  the  firing  line. 

With  these  facts  so  clearly  proved,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
government  will  have  the  opportunity,  in  the  peace  conference,  of 
striking  a  new  note  in  diplomacy.  It  will  be  pertinent  to  suggest 
that  since  the  problem  of  security  of  the  future  underlies  the  for- 
tunes of  all  classes  and  is  so  intimately  involved  with  the  future 
industrial  and  social  development  of  the  world,  there  should  be 
included  in  the  membership  of  the  conference  responsible  respresen- 
tatives  of  the  fundamental  interests  of  society,  such  as  business, 
labor,  agriculture,  etc.  Such  a  si^^gestion  coming  from  the  United 
States  would  doubtless  bear  great  weight.  The  United  States 
might  well  take  the  leadership  in  the  making  of  diplomacy  more 
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repreeeDtative  and  reepoiiHible  not  only  by  su^estiiig  such  a  policy 
to  other  nations,  but  by  setting  as  .an  example  the  men  it  selects  to 
represent  it  in  the  peace  conference. 

//  there  ahoidd  prove  to  be  inaurmouniable  obstacles  to  so  complete 
a  break  xmth  diplomatic  traditions  as  the  appointment  of  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  labor  and  agriculture  would  be,  then  might  it 
not  be  feasible  to  attach  to  each  diplomatic  representative  a  counselor 
from  each  of  the  fundamental  work  divisions  of  sodetyt 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  businese  man,  of  every  professional  mim, 
of  every  thinker  and  worker,  as  the  most  important  part  of  his  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  to  study  the  forces  that  will  shape  the  end-of-the- 
wai^treaties,  and  to  ally  himself  with  his  f^ow  citizens  in  an  at- 
tempt to  shape  the  treaties  for  the  good  of  our  own  nation  and  the 
world.  Because,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning — In  the  years  succeeding 
this  war  business  success,  social  advance  and  political  progress  wHl 
depend  more  on  the  kind  of  settlement  that  is  made  of  (hie  war  than  on 
the  individual  plans  and  initicUive  men  and  women  bring  to  any 
particular  piece  of  work. 
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THE  BUSINESS  MAN'S  LIBRARY 
AccoDNTiNo,  Amtmsa  um  Goer  ^xnpora 
Bknhbtt,  R.  J.    Corporation  AceountiMg.    Pp.  zzi,  563.    Frio^  S3.00.    New 
York:  Ronald  Preos  Company,  1917. 

This  is  much  mora  than  a  book  OD  oorpomtion  acoountiiig;  it  is  mon  iMvpcri; 
A  treatise  on  organization  from  the  tmd,  industrial,  fin^nr-JKl  and  aceountmg 
standpoints.  It  appean  in  seven  parts:  Part  I  desoribes  the  {Mooeas  of  organising 
a  corporation,  discunee  the  difFerent  clanes  of  capital  stock  and  shows  the  puipose 
of  Um  Tarious  corporftte  meetings;  Part  II  takes  up  the  speuat  books  and  reoords 
raquired  by  eorporatioiis,  and  analyses  the  diBtinctire  corporate  accounts  relating 
to  oi4>ital  stock,  bonds,  surplus,  dividends  and  reserves;  Fart  III  is  devoted  to 
special  descriptions  and  accounting  mtries  relating  to  stocks,  dividends  and 
{>rooesBee  of  incorporation;  Fart  IV  treats  bond  issues,  including  a  deecription  of 
the  different  classes  of  bonds,  their  security,  methods  of  issue,  amoriuation  ol 
discounts  and  premiums,  sinking  funds  and  redemption;  Part  V  explains  and 
illustrates  the  balance  sheet,  income  statement,  and  various  other  special  reporta 
and  Btatementa;  Part  VI  is  devoted  to  consolidation,  including  merger,  lease  and 
holding  company;  Part  VII  takee  up  recdverships,  reorganisations  and  dissohi- 
ttODS.  Much  mora  space  is  devoted  to  general  deeciiptions  than  to  pure  account- 
ing discussion. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  au  appraisal  of  the  book.  It  will  probably  mrva  as 
an  excellent  handbook  for  practical  business  men  who  wish  a  broad  view  of 
corporate  organiiation,  finance  and  accounting.  The  discussion  is  unusually 
clear,  simple  and  informing.  Except  for  incidental  suggestions,  the  book  is 
likely  to  have  Uttlevalue  to  the  practicing  acoountant,  for  it  is  too  general  in 
b«atment,  or  to  one  interested  in  the  more  scientific  aspect  of  accounting  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  analytical.  It  may  serve  very  well,  however,  as  a  t«xt  for 
college  iliiwmii  on  account  of  its  forms  and  dear  descriptions. 

Then  an  several  more  or  less  important  positive  criticisms  that  may  be 
made:  (1)  There  is  considerable  repetition.  Most  of  this  could  have  been 
avoided  by  better  organisation;  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  matter  is  not 
ateikingjy  logical.  (2)  There  are  several  explanations  or  views  which  do  not 
apee  with  the  more  precise  modem  concepts;  for  example,  capital  stock  as  a 
liability  of  a  oorpotation  (p.  18),  treasury  stock  as  an  asset  (p.  22),  premiums  on 
stock  or  bonds  as  a  profit  (pp.  88,  95),  bond  discount  as  a  nominal  deferred 
asset  (p.  06) ;  but  these  are  matters  of  interpretation,  and  they  are  not  particularly 
misleading.  (3)  There  would  be  considerable  gaii),  both  from  the  practical 
and  sdeatific  standpoints,  if  more  emphasis  were  placed  upon  valuation  and 
iq)on  the  statistical  significance  of  accounts.  Altogether,  however,  tiie  book  is 
a  very  useful  contribution  to  the  American  literstuie  on  accounting. 
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GiuiAH,    Stbphbn.    PrinetiJlM   t^  Aocowtting.    Pp,    xii,   415.    Prioe,    S3.00. 

Chicago:  La  BoUe  University,  1916. 

The  author  haa  endeavored  to  present  bi  the  student  a  clear  Btatement  of 
tbe  priudplefl  of  accounting  practice  without  attempting  to  advance  say  new 
theories. 

Some  question  may  be  roijnd  by  the  author's  treatanent  of  good  will  and 
organisatioD  expenses  in  practice,  ae  both  of  these  items  are  usually  legoided  as 
proper  capital  items. 

Tbe  balancing  device  to  prove  tha£  "asBets—liabilities"  is  good,  but  most 
readers  would  have  a  clearer  conception  of  the  proprietorship  interest  had  the 
equation  "assetd— liabilitiw— proprietondiip"  been  used. 

Effective  use  is  made  of  charts,  enunples  and  illustrations.  The  book  should 
prove  of  consideiable  interest  to  ttkose  with  experienoe  in  booklceepii^. 

A.  T.  C. 

Thompson,  C.  Bbbtband.    How  to  Find  Faeiory  CotU.    f^.  191.    Price,  $3.00. 

Chicago:  A.  W.  Shaw  Company,  1916.. 

An  admirable  treatise  by  one  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  develops 
ment  of  cost  and  efficiency  systems  and  as  a  teacher  of  factory  management. 
The  author  has  endeavored  to  dispel  the  illusion  of  the  average  manufacturer  that 
the  installation  of  a  cost  syBtem  means  the  retardation  of  efficient  production 
because  of  tbe  accompanying  expense  and  red  tape.  In  doing  so  he  points  out 
bow  simple  cost  systems  may  be  worked  up  for  particular  types  of  bueinesaes, 
which,  in  many  instances,  will  reveal  leakages  amounting  to  great  sums.  Indeed, 
only  with  a  good  cost  system  will  the  manufacturer  be  enabled  to  submit  accurate 
bids  on  prospective  orders. 

Many  fonns  and  charts  ore  used  to  good  advantage.  Although  tbe  reader 
is  strongly  impreened  with  the  idea  that  they  ore  merely  suggestive,  he  feels 
that  tbey  may  be  adapted  to  the  specific  conditions  present  in  individual  plants. 
The  volume  has,  without  doubt,  set  forth  the  accounting  principles  to  be  followed 
in  securing  accurate  costs  in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  make  a  distinct  appeal 
to  manufacturers  who  are  not  qvecialised  students  of  accounting. 

W.  D.  G. 

Banking,  Invbhtments  and  Corporation  Finance 
KnuMBBKB.  Edwin  W.    Modem  Cummcg  lUforms.    Pp.  xxi,  664.    Price,  S2.40. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Conqiany,  1916. 

Professor  Kemmster  needs  no  introduction  to  students  of  money  and  credit. 
His  oontributions  in  this  field  have  been  numerous  and  of  a  uniformly  high  order. 
He  and  Professor  Irving  Fisher  are  generally  recognised  as  the  two  foremost 
exponents  in  the  United  States  of  the  modem  form  of  the  "quantity  theory"  of 
money  value. 

The  book  und«-  review  deals  with  the  currency  reforms  in  India,  Porto  Rico, 
Philippine  Islands,  Straits  Settlements  and  Mexico.  In  all  these  countriea  iba 
local  currencies,  on  a  silver  or  on  a  fiduciary  basis,  were  brought  prootioallyto  a 
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KOld  baaia.  In  eome  cades  an  out-and-out  gold  standard  waa  eatabliahed;  in  the 
otbeni  a  gold-exch&nge  standard  waa  the  end  sought.  While  Profeeeor  Kemmerer 
gives  a  lucid  hishjriaal  account  of  the  refonus  in  each  of  the  cauntries  studied,  his 
book  represents  much  more  than  mere  historical  deecription.  It  constitutes  a 
eeaicbing  inquiry  into  monetary  principles  in  the  light  of  the  recorded  historical 
experience.  The  determination  of  money  ralue  in  practice,  the  effect  of  deliberate 
changes  in  this  value  on  wages,  on  the  relations  between  debtors  and  creditors, 
on  foreign  trade,  etc,,  ore  most  interestingly  set  forth,  and  conclusions  are  abun- 
dantly buttressed  by  statistical  diagrams  and  tables.  In  the  realm  of  principle, 
Professor  Kemmerer's  studies  establish  beyond  dispute  the  inadequacy  of  the 
crude  metallist  or  buUionist  theory  of  money  value.  While  bullion  value  naturally 
supplies  a  lower  limit  to  money  value,  and  while  it  undoubtedly  affects  the 
acceptability  of  and  hence  the  demand  for  money.  Professor  Kemmerer's  re- 
searches show  clearly  that  money  itself  is  a  distinct  entity  whose  value  is  indepen- 
dently determined .    , 

Professor  Kemmerer  was  admirably  equipped  for  pursuing  the  studies  so 
happily  broi^t  to  fruition  in  the  book  under  review.  His  experience  in  the 
field  of  scholarship  was  broadened  by  unique  practical  opportunities  in  the 
domain  of  administration.  While  the  subject  matter  of  his  volume  is  not  such 
that  lends  itself  to  literary  embellishment.  Professor  Kemmerer  writes  with  eaae 
and  clearness.  To  each  of  the  countries  studied  a  separate  "Part"  ia  allotted, 
yet  unity  of  treatment  is  achieved  through  emphasis  in  each  instance  on  the 
underlying  monetary  principles.  The  book  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
monetary  literature. 

EnoBNC  E.  AaoBB, 
Columbia  UniDersUy. 

Lton,  HASTiNoa.    Corporation  Firtanee.    Pp.  vii,  316.    Price,  12.00.    Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  1910. 

Some  few  yean  ago  Mr.  Lyon  published  a  book  entitled  CapUalitalion. 
Tbe  pneent  volume,  Corporalion  Finance,  is  also  labeled  Part  II  with  a  subtitle, 
DiHribaling  Stcuxitie*,  Reorgatiizatiim.  From  these  facts  the  reviewer  gathers 
that  the  two  volumes,  CapitaliiaUon  and  Corporation  Finance— Part  II,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  of  corporation  finance. 

The  author  devotes  four  chapters  of  the  volume  under  consideration  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  raising  of  funds  and  the  mechaniam  therefor,  and  includes 
on  interesting  discussion  of  syndicates  and  a  brief  chapter  dealing  with  listing 
on  the  Exchange.  The  fifth  chapter,  about  twenty  pages  in  length,  carries  the 
title  Corporate  Income,  and  is  followed  by  anotbep  and  even  briefer  chapter 
entitled  Special  Nature  of  the  Income  of  a  Holding  Corporation.  Mr.  Lyon  then 
devotes  some  ten  pages  t«  a  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  complexity  of  liens, 
and  his  final  and  most  lengthy  chapter  is  given  over  to  the  subject  of  reorganiia' 

The  principal  criticism  which  can  be  made  of  this  new  work  of  Mr.  Lyon 
is  that  it  deals  too  much  with  what  may  be  termed  the  technical  mechanism  of 
oorpomtion  finance  and  that  tbe  author  is  altogether  too  little  oonconed  with 
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tiie  study  of  fin&ncud  poUdee  and  the  reasons  for  tlwir  adoption.  For  example, 
amiough  Mr.  Lyon  hag  written  eeveral  hundred  pt^es  in  hie  two  Tolumee,  he 
hae  pven  over  an  exceedingly  amall  percentage  of  space  to  the  matter  of  ctHporate 
income  and  its  management.  Nowhere  in  either  of  the  two  volumee  ia  tbere 
to  be  found  any  extended  consideration  of  such  subjecta  aa  dividenda  and  dividend 
policies,  surplus  and  its  management  and  distribution.  Another  important 
topic  which  aeema  to  have  been  almost  utterly  neglected  is  that  of  depreciation. 
Many  minor  aubjecta,  auch  as  the  matter  of  accumulated  dividends,  privilef^ 
subacriptioDS,  etc.,  also  e4)pear  to  have  been  given  comparatively  little  attention. 

The  volume  under  review  oontaina  an  intcreeting  and  illuminating  treabaent 
of  many  phases  of  corporate  finance  some  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  volume  dealing  with  thia  subject  which  has  as  yet  Eippeared.  The  chapters 
on  Reorganiaatian  and  on  Syndicatee  are  especially  camivehenaive  and  valu- 
able. 

The  reviewer  notea  witii  regret  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lyon  in  bis  preface 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  changed  his  mind  about  the  desirability  of  using  existing 
secuiitiea  and  corporations  to  illustrate  varioua  piindplee.  Always  a  gmt 
believ<r  in  the  source  method  wherever  practicable  in  a  book  des^ned  for  text 
purpoaea,  tbe  reviewer  is  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lyon  has  made » 
mistake  in  not  continuing  in  thia  second  volume  the  method  whii^  he  pursued  in 
Capibduation.  Apin,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Lyon,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  he  ia 
pechapa  in  the  lig^t  in  altering  hia  method  and  the  reviewer  in  the  wrong  in 
odtidaing  such  altwation.  Certainly  Mr.  Lyon  has  had  ample  opportunity  in 
using  CaptiaHiolion  as  a  textbook  to  detecmine  the  value  of  the  iUustrative 
matoial  which  it  contained.  Hia  experioice,  therefore,  is  probably  the  contrary 
of  that  of  the  reviewer  and  his  view  in  oonsequenoe  entitled  to  equ^  if  not  greater 
weight 


Fedenii  Trade  CommUaion,  WasMnoton,  D.  C. 

Paimk,  Willis  S.    PoiWa  Anatyri*  of  tite  Fedend  Rttent  Act  and  Cognalt 

SlattOa.    Pp.  xiv,  416.    Price,  $6.00.    New  York:  The  Bankera'  Publiahing 

Company,  1917. 

A  oollectjon  of  current  information,  accurately  and  akilfuBy  devised,  is  of 
the  same  importance  aa  original  research  in  its  relation  to  the  commercial  and 
educational  fields.  This,  apparently,  is  the  theoiy  underlying  the  publication  of 
the  foregoing  volume. 

The  practical  demonstration  of  this  theory,  as  measured  by  the  book  ttaeU, 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  cohedou.  Current  news  ia  more  easily  compreh«tded  and 
constitutes  a  more  valuable  reference  source  when  it  is  classified  according  to 
subject  matter.  If  a  chronological  development  of  events,  ruling,  and  regula- 
tions ia  desirable,  this  development  can  be  executed  quite  as  readily  under  topical 
heads.  It  is  an  unfortunate  inooikgruity  that  an  analytis  of  the  Federal  RsMrre 
Act  should  have  the  eemblanoe  of  a  hasty  compendium  of  jimnpapn  clippings 
and  extracts  from  the  Federal  Betene  BvUelint. 
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Tbe  worth  of  Hw  work  Um  primarily  in  its  compilation  of  statutee.  The 
outline  digEBt  of  ihe  Feder&I  Seeerre  Act,  the  abridgement  of  State  statutes  relating 
to  the  inembemhip  of  State  banks,  and  the  bUl  of  lading  and  fatm  loan  act*  are 
conunendable  inclusions. 

For  the  student  there  eidst  seTcral  other  books  that  cover  the  Federal 
Reeerre  system  in  a  more  logica]  and  more  thorough  way.  The  business  man  will 
find  the  Federal  Remrve  Bulletin  an  investment  of  greater  profit. 

F.  P. 

SmsoN,  Francis  L.;  Btrni:,  Jaubs;  Cbatath,  PaulD.;  WicKKseBAii,  Georok 

W.;  MoNTAOUE,  GusiBT  H.;  Colemam,  GkoboeS.;Gi;thbiii,  WqjuiaiiD. 

Some  Lei;al  Phtuea  of  Corporate  Financatf,  Reorganuation  and  Regulation. 

Pp.  ix,  389.    Price,  S2.7fi.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1917. 

A  happy  contiAst  to  the  mechanical  compilations  of  namelws  haokwiitere, 
under  whose  weight  the  shelves  of  our  law  libraries  groan  wearily,  is  Uiis  volume  of 
addresses  dehvered  in  1916  by  reoognised  leaders  of  tbe  legal  professioD  at  tJie 
instance  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  audiences 
drawn  from  practicing  lawyers. 

Mr.  Stetson  contributes  a  lengthy  paper  oonoeming  the  preparation  of 
coriwrate  bonds,  mortgages,  collateral  trusts  and  debenture  indentures.  He 
gives  a  very  helpful  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  many  of  the 
clauses  which  are  usually  found  in  these  documents. 

Mr.  Byrne  supplies  an  exceptionally  valuable  treatise  on  the  forocloaun  of 
railroad  mortgages  in  the  United  States  courts.  If  the  volume  under  review 
contained  nothing  but  this  treatise,  it  would  still  be  an  important  addition  to  kgal 
Uterature. 

Mr.  Cravath  treats  of  the  reorganization  of  corporations;  bondholders'  and 
stockholders'  protective  committees;  reorganization  committees;  and  the  volun- 
tary recapitalization  of  corporations.  His  long  experience  in  these  mattcn 
enables  him  to  furnish  numerous  apposite  illuatfations  of  the  rules  which  he  lays 

Mr.  Wickersham  deals  with  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Very  few  peiaona 
are  as  well  fitted  to  handle  this  subject  as  Mr.  Wickersham,  who,  as  Attorn^ 
General  of  the  United  States,  had  much  to  do  with  some  of  the  principal  prooeed- 
ingB  brought  under  this  statute. 

Mr.  Montague  writes  about  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Clayton 
Act. 

Mr.  Coleman  and  Mr.  Guthrie  discuss  the  public  service  conunissions. 

The  authors  are  to  be  commended  for  their  public  spirit  in  placing  some  of 
the  results  of  their  long  contact  with  important  corporate  offaira  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publicatioo  of  this  volume  will  spur  on 
other  lawyers  versed  in  legal  problems  involving  corporations  to  further  the  woik. 

JOBN   J.    SOUJVAN. 

Vnuertity  of  Peimtffimmia. 
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FoBiiiOH'  Trade  and  Comuebcial  Gkoorapht 
GocsHB  IN  FoBHioN  TsADB.     (12  onita.) 

AuBiTO,  O.  P.    Bamomiu  ^  World  Trade.    Pp.  141. 

VoBE,  Edwabs  N.    The  Worl^a  Markel».    Pp.  190. 

KxNNBDT,  P.  B.,  and  Pobtbr,  E.  C.    Export  Potitia.    Pp.  169. 

FowLBR,  John  F.;  Richakdb,  C.  A.;  and  Tai,bot,  H.  A.    Export  Houta. 

Pp.  112. 
Wtman,  Walter  F.    Direct  Exporting.    Pp.  136. 
Mabont,  Paul  R.     The  Export  Saietmaa.    Pp.  108. 
JoENBON,  Ehobt  uid  HuEBNBB,  Gbovxb  G.    Skipping.     Pp.  166. 
Db  LntA,  Ebkwbt  A.,  and  Santilbano,  J.    Finaneirtg.     Pp.  173. 
BlCKBB,  Edward  Lxonabd.    Export  Teelmique.    Pp.  129. 
Edbh,  Pbanor  Jambs.    Foreign  and  Home  Law.    Pp.  160. 
Stern,  Cabl  W.     Imparting.    Pp.  134. 

&40W,  Chacnobt  Depew.    FatAartinTrade-B-aiiding.    Pp.143. 
N«ir  Yoik:  BusineeB  Training  Corporation,  1916. 

The  importance  of  the  United  States  in  world  commerce  haa  beeo  brou^t 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  layman  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war 
and  the  growing  need  for  men  who  understand  foreign  trading  has  stimulated 
tlw  devek>pmait  of  a  literature  on  the  subject. 

This  work,  organized  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  while  planned  for  use  as  a  cor- 
respondsnce  course  "built  around  the  one  idea  of  preparing  men  for  sucoeeBful 
work  in  export  trade,"  has  value  for  any  one  making  a  study  of  the  sdsject  sine* 
it  contains  information  heretofore  unpublished.  It  is  a  joint  woik  and  each  of 
the  collaborators,  the  majority  of  whom  are  busmesa  men,  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  his  subject. 

There  aie  four  main  dividons:  (1)  Determining  markets  and  policies,  (2) 
Siting  methods,  (3)  Handling  export  orders,  and  (4)  Factors  influenciDg  export 
trade.  The  topioa  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  problems  would  arise 
were  a  foidgn  trade  campaign  being  designed,  althouf^  the  factors  which  influoioe 
foreign  trade  must  be  known  to  the  exporter  at  the  outset  and  parts  of  divinon 
4  mi^t  very  well  have  been  presented  at  the  b^;inmiig. 

In  considering  markets  and  policies  an  analysis  is  fiist  made  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  world  trade.  Division  of  labor,  transportation  and  communication,  and 
finances  are  explained  as  the  essentials  of  trade  and  along  with  them  leea  important 
factors  such  as  exporting  of  smplue  production  and  of  capital,  control  of  tiansportO' 
tion,  coloniiation  and  immigration,  trade  routes  and  tnule  centers,  seasonal 
movement  of  commodities,  and  the  effect  of  governmental  subsidies  and  the 
tariff.  Tie  next  step  shows  the  recent  developments  in  foreign  trade  and  par- 
ticularly the  changes  in  the  United  States.  The  industrial  development  of  the 
other  continents  is  described  with  reference  to  important  trade  routes  and  com- 
mercial oeoters.    The  problem  of  selecting  the  meUtod  of  exporting  best  suited 
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to  a  porticulu  industry  ia  discuBged,  illustrated  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  methods 
used  in  exporting  several  of  our  more  important  groups  of  produole.  Emphasis  is 
placAl  on  selecting  a  method  only  after  careful  analyaia  of  all  the  factors  involved 
in  a  particular  busioesa  and  the  markets  it  desiree  to  ento'. 

By  far  tlie  most  valuable  parte  of  the  work  are  the  six  volumes  describing 
actual  selling  methods  and  tlie  handling  of  export  orders.  Here  the  everyday 
experience  of  the  authors  has  enabled  them  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate 
IH«ture  of  the  methods  and  functions  of  the  export  merchant,  the  commission 
house  and  the  fonrardo*.  Direct  exporting,  by  means  of  an  allied  company,  a 
selling  oompany,  a  separate  export  department  within  the  company,  or  a  "built-in" 
export  department  is  explained,  the  organization  of  each  is  worked  out,  and 
their  particular  adaptabihty  indicated.  The  volume  on  the  export  — laatnrtn  ig  of 
interest  because  it  not  only  shows  the  place  he  fills  and  what  he  can  and  cannot 
do,  but  preeents  the  saksman's  viewpoint  as  well  as  that  of  the  house  sending 
him.  In  the  volume  on  shipping  the  reader  is  given  an  insight  into  the  numerous 
questions  which  arise  in  connection  with  shipping  by  rail  and  Ht«amer,  meet  impor- 
tant of  which  are  routes  and  services  available,  ocean  frei^t  rates  and  how  they  are 
influenced,  ports  and  their  facilities,  and  a  brief  explanation  of  marine  insurance, 
llie  important  and  oomplex  question  of  financing  is  treated  at  length  by  deBcribing 
American  foreign  banking  and  the  overaeas  methods  of  Grfeat  Britain,  Oennany 
and  othra"  European  countries.  This  division  ia  completed  by  a  volume  mi 
export  technique  which  takes  particular  shipments  exported  either  directly  or 
through  an  export  bouse,  and  explains  the  actual  handling  thn>u|^  eacA  st«p  from 
the  shipper  to  the  consignee,  illustrated  with  copies  of  all  documents  and  fwms 

The  final  division  of  three  volumes  is  devoted  to  factors  which  influence 
foreign  trade  in  general.  Commercial  law  both  here  and  in  other  countries 
indicates  the  legal  obhgations  and  pitfatls  of  the  trader.  The  relation  of  import 
to  export  trade  and  an  explanation  of  import  technique  is  next  given  and  the 
final  volume  ia  a  complete  and  detailed  analysis  of  governmental  and  commercial 
agencies  and  bureaus  which  foster  and  promote  foreign  trading. 

This  brief  analyais  indicates  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the  mass  of  varied 
material  included.  It  was  admittedly  prepared  in  a  short  time,  and  valuable 
information  had  to  be  excluded  in  order  to  limit  the  size  of  the  volumes  to  fit 
the  course  plan,  but  none  of  the  essentials  have  been  omitted.  In  fact  it  is  to  be 
commended  since  the  reader,  whether  a  beginner  or  a  seasoned  business  man, 
may  get  a  clear  perspective  of  the  entire  field  of  foreign  trade. 

The  method  of  development  is  logical,  an(f  a  clear,  concise  presentation 
holds  the  reader's  interest.  The  use  of  descriptive  illuatratians  and  actual 
incidents  from  the  writers'  experience  makes  for  effective  presentation.  The 
references  to  further  reading  at  close  of  each  volume  are  on  the  whole  good  and 
direct  the  reader  to  original  and  secondary  sources  which  the  business  man  can 
find  useful. 

W.  E.  Warmnoton. 
Vittetrtilj/  of  Pennsj/loania. 
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Fraxktubtbb,  Feux  and  GouniABK,  Jobbphenk.    Oregon  Mintumm  Wage 

Ceu6*:Bri^ for  D^endarttt  in  Error  upon  lU-argumerU.    Pp.?83.    NewYork: 

National  Consumets'  League.  1917. 

The  brief  for  the  State  in  the  Oregon  Minimum  Wage  Caw  reoeotly  before 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has  been  reprinted  by  the  National  Conaumere' 
League  for  &ee  dietributioD.  Tlte  State  upheld  the  oonatitutionality  of  the 
Oregon  Act,  and  from  this  deciaon  an  appeal  has  been  taken, by  tbe  employer, 
Frank  C.  StetUer,  and  his  employe,  Elmira  Simpeon,  on  two  main  grounds,  via. : 
that  the  aot  denicA  equal  protection  and  violates  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fourteenth  Amendment.  The  brief  for  the  8tat«  preaente  legal  and  social  argu- 
ments upholding  the  law.  Theee  are  arranged  to  show  that  the  police  power  of 
the  State  aiaply  suffices  to  protect  tbe  people  from  the  dangers  arising  through 
overwork  or  throu^  malnutritution  caused  by  under-payment.  The  brief  also 
contains  oinnions  of  experts  and  statistical  tables  with  other  eridenoe  showing 
the  bad  effect  of  excessively  low  wages  on  morals,  on  efficiency  ot  the  wt^mua 
and  on  the  public  welfare.  The  argument  is  broadly  conceived  and  is  an  admira- 
ble epitome  of  the  whole  social  viewpoint  in  labor  legislation. 

Justice  Brandeis,  who  had  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  brief  before  his 
^pointment  to  the  bench,  did  not  participate  in  the  dedaon,  the  remaining  ' 
eight  justioes  were  equally  divided  for  and  against  the  ^peaL  As  the  State 
court  had  upheld  the  act,  an  equal  division  on  the  appeal  allows  the  State  dedsioa 
to  stand,  so  that  the  minim nm  wage  law  is  in  effect  declared  constitutional. 

J.  T.  y. 

JoNBs,  F.  BoBBBaBOM  (Ed.  by).  Worktnm'a  Compenaation  Loot  t^  (As  Sbitss 
and  Terriloriea  of  the  United  Sbtlee.  Price,  single  oo[nes,  26  cents;  oompleta 
set  of  35  pamphlets,  S6.00.  New  York:  Workmen's  Compensation  Publicity 
Bureau,  1917. 

lliis  series  is  an  extremely  convenient  form  of  issue  fcT  the  compensation 
acta.  Each  act  is  published  with  its  amendments,  accompanied  by  a  complete 
digest  with  references  to  sections  and  clauses.  The  cover  of  each  has  a  distinctive 
color  for  ready  selection.  The  type  is  small  but  cleai.  The  Publidty  Bureau 
has  performed  a  public  service  in  issuing  this  convenient  and  well-arranged  series. 

Lauck,  W.  Jbtt  and  8TI>B^(9TRICKBIt,  Edoab.  CondiSimui  ofLaborin  Amfriean 
Induttriet.  Pp.  xi,  403.  Price,  $1.75.  New  Yorii:  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company,  1917. 

The  American  public  is  probably  lees  informed  on  the  real  facte  of  labor 
conditions  than  any  other  great  people.  We  speak  glibly  of  wage  rates  and 
hours  <d  labor  without  knowing  whether  the  rates  and  hours  mentioned  apply 
to  1  or  100  per  cent  of  tbe  workers.  We  cite  instancee  of  welfare  work  by 
onployen  but  we  do  not  know  how  many  people  are  affected  by  modem,  up-to- 
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date  welfAre  Bystenia.  -We  talk  of  living  conditions  in  New  Yoilc,  FhilAdelphia, 
Chioaco  and  of  family  budgets  of  the  woTking  daasea,  but  few,  if  any  of  us,  know 
what  is  the  real  charge  for  rent,  for  food  and  clothing  and  other  neoeantiee. 
In  short,  we  do  not  understand  the  conditionB  under  which  the  worker  is  operating 
in  either  factory  or  home.  The  authom  of  the  preaent  book  aim  to  set  forth 
in  intereeting,  readable  and  very  concise  form  a  summary  of  all  the  more  important 
moent  investigations  of  these  facta.  They  enjoy  a  special  advantage  in  having 
been  assigned  to  do  this  work  for  the  recent  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations.  As  their  report,  like  so  many  others  of  that  body,  was  never  published, 
the  authors  have  rearranged  their  material  slightly,  added  some  further  data, 
and  published  it  on  their  own  responsibility.  The  book  is  intelligently  planned, 
is  designed  to  answer  those  questions  which  ao  frequently  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
l^islator,  the  teacher,  the  general  reader,  and  the  newspaper  editor.  There  are 
ehapters  on  The  Racial  Composition  of  the  Labor  Force,  the  extent  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  diildren  in  industry;  Wages;  Loss  in  Working  Time  and  Its 
Causes;  Working  Conditions,  including  hours,  acddento,  profit  sharing,  welfare 
work,  scientific  management;  Family  Incomes;  Living  Conditions,  including 
diet,  housing,  living  arrangements,  ownership,  health,  and  The  Adequacy  of 
Wages.  In  each  of  these  the  effort  has  been  to  stoto  facts,  usually  without 
inferences  on  diqjuted  points.  The  final  chapter  contains  some  specially  interest- 
ing figures  on 

(l)  The  adequacy  of  earnings  of  male  workers  to  support  families;  (2)  Of 
women's  wages  to  support  independent  wage-earners;  (3)  Total  incomes  of  wage- 
earning  families;  (4)  The  effect  of  higher  living  costs.  Here  the  authors  depart 
from  their  gmeral  policy  and  give  definite  eondusions  which,  however,  will  be 
generally  acc^ted.  Tbey  quote  the  "staff  report"  to  the  Federal  Conunisuon 
on  Industrial  Hetations. 

"  The  welfare  of  the  State  demands  that  the  useful  labor  of  every  able-bodied 
workman  should,  as  a  minimum,  be  compensated  by  sufficient  income  to  support 
in  comfort  himself,  a  wife,  and  at  lesst  three  minor  children,  and  in  addition  to 
provide  for  sickness,  old  age  and  disability.  Under  no  other  conditions  can  a 
strong,  contented  and  efficient  citizenship  be  developed." 

They  also  set  forth  the  general  agreement  among  investigators  that  the 
American  woman  wage  worker  should  receive  from  98.00  upwards  weekly  in 
order  to  maintain  conditions  of  decency  and  health,  and  they  point  out  that  over 
three  fourths  of  the  women  in  the  principal  industries  and  mercantile  esteblish- 
ments  get  lees  than  this  amount,  while  one  half  in  these  employmente  receive 
only  16.00.  These  figures  make  no  allowance  for  time  lost  from  employment, 
although  as  a  fact  actual  earnings  fall  far  short  of  the  nominal  rates  of  pay. 
The  authors  also  conclude  that  the  wage-earning  family  u  <>  rule  seoune  lees 
than  is  needed  under  modem  conditions.  While  these  conclusions  are  based 
on  conditions  as  they  existed  in  1914,  the  increase  in  hving  costs  since  that  time 
has  been  greater  than  in  wages.  While  replete  with  stetistics,  the  book  is  interests 
ing  throughout.    It  deserves  careful  study  and  a  wide  circle  of  readera. 

Jahes  T.  Young. 
Unaertilj/  of  Penntyhwua. 
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Rbelt,  Mart  Kathkbine  (Compiled  by).  Sdeeted  Article*  on  Minimum  Wage. 
Pp.  Btvi,  202.  Prioe,  81.28.  White  Plaina,  N.  Y.:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  1917. 

MiSCKLLANBOTTB 

HuRUtT,  Edwabd  N.    Awakemnn  <4  Bu*tnMi.    Pp.  xri,  240.    Price,  S2.00. 

New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1916. 

In  popular,  almost  joum^iatic  form,  the  newer  point  of  view  ae  to  the  rela- 
tion between  government  and  busineeB  ia  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hurley,  who  ia  well 
qualified  to  treat  the  subject  because  of  his  long  experience  in  business  and  hia 
membership  in  the  PedenJ  Trade  CommisBion.  In  Part  I,  How  BunnesB  Men 
Can  Help  Themselves,  he  considers  some  of  the  progressive  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  American  commercial  and  industrial  life,  dwelling  on  the  vital 
importance  of  better  cost  accounting,  the  perfection  of  metiiods  of  mercbandifflig, 
and  the  necessity  of  closer  cooperation  through  trade  associations. 

In  Part  II,  strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  need  for  greater  cooperation  between 
Government  and  Bucdness. 

A  valuable  chapter  on  the  work  of  the  Trade  Comniission  shows  how  the 
Commission  prevents  law  suite.  Methods  of  competition  which  have  been  com- 
plained of  are  discussed  in  detail,  their  practical  economic  effects  are  shown,  the 
views  of  competitors  are  heard,  and  the  whole  situation  is  thoroughly  cleared  up 
before  a  ruling  is  made. 

The  author  pleads  for  a  broader  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
business  man  and  for  a  detennined  effort  to  cut  out  extravagant  wastes  of  re- 
sources and  labor  which  he  regards  as  one  of  our  greatest  national  failings.  He 
is  optimistic  and  singularly  devoid  of  that  fear  of  calamity  from  either  foreign 
competition  or  government  oppression  which  permeates  the  writinsi  and  addrenes 
of  the  older  school.  His  attention  is  taken  up  less  with  "grave  perils"  than  with 
means  of  strengthening  and  expanding  business  prosperity, 

J.  T.  Y. 

MARQniB,  Ai.BBitT  NuLBON  (Ed.).    Who'*  Who  in  America,  19W-17.    Pp.  xxxi, 
2901.    Price,  S5.00.    Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis  and  Company,  1916. 
An  autiioritotive  bibliography  of  noted  Uving  men  and  women  of  the  United 

States.    This  ninth  edition  contains  21,922  sketches,  of  which  2,589  appealed  in 

no  previous  issue. 

WiCKWABB,  Fr&ncih  G.  (Ed.  by).  TKe  Amtriam  Year  Bonk,  1016.  Pp.  xviii, 
862.  Price,  $3.00.  New  York:  D.  Appteton  and  Company,  1917. 
This  seventh  edition  of  the  American  Y«ar  Book  will  be  welcomed  by  those 
who  have  found  the  earlier  editions  so  worth-while.  It  is  a  eondae,  convenient 
reference  book  for  those  desirous  of  obtaining  an  authoritative  record  of  the  evttits 
and  progress  of  1916.  Cross  referanees  and  a  very  det^led  index  enhance  its 
value. 
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ECONOMICS 

Qdbm,  Winifbbd  Stvabt.     The  Mmimwm  Coet  of  LMng:  A  Study  rf  FamSUet 

^lAnaedlneomemNm  York  City.    Tp.xr.9S.    Piioe,  11.00.    N«wYMk: 

llto  MMUulbn  Company,  1917. 
RoBi,  Mabt  BwAsn.    Ftmtiag  Uu  f  am%.    Pp.  xvii,  MS.    Prioe,  S2.10.    New 

Yoik:  The  HacmiUui  Company,  1916. 

Tht  Afirumtun  Cost  of  Luifit  p'vee  the  leaultB  of  a  ayBtematia  method  of 
recording  family  expenditures.  It  is  of  value  because  it  shows  how  families  con 
maintain  self  respect,  health  and  working  power  on  a  small  sum  of  money  by 
means  of  the  budget.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  in  reading  this  book  that 
the  budgets  given  are  7iollobe»etup<u  ttaiutarde  for  the  cott  oflwing.  Ilie  clothing 
estimate  is  admittedly  modequate  even  when  eked  out  by  gifts  of  clothing  from 
relations. 

Miss  Rose  has  given  ua  a  guide  to  good  nutrition  in  Feeding  the  Family  at  a 
time  when  food  values  are  a  national  pioblem.  The  discusmoit  of  food  materials 
and  bodily  needs  is  comprehensive  enou^  to  take  in  all  ages  and  the  box  dis- 
tinction and  definite  enou^  to  group  them  jnoperly.  Dietary  suggestions  are 
offered  for  the  muiKuIarly  active,  the  sedentary,  the  fat  and  the  thin,  the  pros- 
pective and  the  nuraing  mother,  the  siok  and  the  convalescent,  and  the  family  as 
a  whole  is  considered. 

Food  values  are  handled  in  a  way  that  housewives  can  understand  and  prices 
<d  food  are  subordinated  to  food  values,  thoi^  economical  menus  are  given  and 
simple  dishes  used  in  food  groupings  and  combinatioos.-  Food  prejudices  and 
food  habits  aie  discussed. 

N.  D.  H. 

McPbebson,  Looan  G.    How  the  World  Maket  lie  Limng.    Pp.  vii,  435.    Prioe, 

COO.     New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1916. 
O'Haka,  Framx.    IntroduelvM  to  Eeonomiee.    Pp.  vii,  259.    Prioe,  tl.OO.    New 

York:  Hie  Macmillan  Company,  1916. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  undertaken  to  give  a  popular  prMentation  of 
the  theory  of  eeonomie  life  as  it  exista  today  and  its  evolution  from  eailier  institu- 
tions, lliere  is  an  evident  attempt  to  make  the  book  thorou^ily  scientific  and, 
at  the  same  time,  readable.  In  Uie  latter  respect,  the  author  has  eertoinly  suc- 
ceeded most  admirably.  Unfortunately,  Iba  scientific  accurate  of  thd  work  is 
marted  by  carelessness  at  certain  points.  For  example,  the  word  utility  is  used 
sometimes  to  dee^ate  a  material  ^ng  and  sometimes  to  indicate  the  relation 
of  a  thing  to  a  perscm.  Similarly,  the  ideas  trf  utility  and  value  are  confused 
tbrou^out  the  book.  This  leads  the  author  into  the  error  of  constantly  referring 
to  the  ''flow  of  value"  and  "the  aggregate  of  values."  The  interest  theory  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  McPherson  seems  to  thb  reviewer  to  be  materially  incomplete. 

At  the  eloae  of  the  book,  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  condemn  govern- 
ment ownership  and  labor  unions  and  to  extol  the  merits  of  our  great  corporations. 
Aside  from  tiie  final  chapteia  which  deal  with  the  subjeots  just  mentioned,  the 
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book  ia  ramaikably  free  from  bias.    Hie  gre*t  bulk  of  tbe  eeonamw  theoiy  stated 
■a  sound  and  is  presented  in  &  refreshingly  clear  manno'. 

While  Mr.  McFbersoD's  book  ceo  be  heutily  reoonunended  to  tbe  gHMnl 
reader,  it  is  not  at  all  the  type  of  book  for  use  aa  a  cUso-room  test  Mr.  CfEttn, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  presented  a  tfeatise  primarily  usrful  to  the  stndait. 

Tbe  book  is  not  without  its  weak  pmnta.  Ilie  relationship  between  sobisfy- 
tire  value  and  market  value  is  not  made  plain.  The  equation  of  exi^iange  is 
wrongfully  identified  with  the  quantity  tiieoiy  of  money.  The  oontaidliiiK  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  standard  of  life  and  Uie  laws  of  population  upcM)  wofces  is  not  broui^t 
out.  I^nd  owneiBhip  is,  by  inference,  identified  with  mowqxdy.  But  moat  of 
these  are  but  minor  points,  and  Uie  accuracy  of  the  ststemente  in  geneni  oom- 
paiee  favorably  with  the  majority  of  modem  taxU.  Hu  theory  ptceontad  is  of 
tbe  orthodox  edectie  type  and  ia  stated  in  imusually  ludd  form,  lite  sbrildng 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  brevity,  and  hence  the  treatment  of  each  subject  is  neces- 
sarily confined  only  to  [Hinctpal  points  and  is  much  condensed.  This  new  text 
will,  tiierefoFe,  prove  useful  to  those  teachers  who  find  it  neceeeary  to  cover  the 
general  field  (A  economics  in  one  semester,  for  its  style  and  pedagogical  form  are 
admirable. 

WiLLFOBD  I.  Kino. 
PuMf  Heallh  Slatuticum,  iSporionburg,  S.  C. 

MoMTOoiixBT,  RoBKBT  H.    1917  Incomt  Tax  Pnetdvn.    Pp.  x,  461.    Prioe, 

S2.S0.    New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1917. 

"This  is  not  ft  beatise  on  the  income  tax.  It  ia  not  a  history.  It  is  not  a 
digest.  It  does  not  even  purport  to  contain  oU  of  the  Treasury  Depertnwit 
regulations  and  decisic»is.  It  will,  however,  answer  about  98  out  of  100  anxknu 
questions.  It  mentions  some  of  the  difficulties  which  lawyers  and  aceoantaats 
have  in  trying  to  understand  the  law.  It  suggest  some  improvemeots  in  the  law 
and  in  the  Treasury  Department's  interpretations  of  the  law.  It  critidses  tbe 
law  and  other  persons  and  things  and  ia  subject  to  critioiBm.  Any  kind  of  criti- 
oiam,  destructive  or  constructive,  will  be  welcome." 

Ilie  above  bieesy  paragraph,  iriiich  is  the  opening  one  of  a  rather  long  praf- 
aee,  givee  the  reader  the  atmosphere  and  purpoee  of  the  wc^.  It  is  a  manual 
and  at  the  aune  time  not  a  manual;  it  is  both  tadmical  and  eritieol,  but  iOustim- 
tive  rather  than  comprehensive.  Chief  attention  is  paid  to  tbe  fMerol  Income 
Tax  Laws  of  1913  and  1916,  tbou^  cbapterR*Bre  devoted  to  the  Corporation  Ex- 
cise Tax,  the  Munition  Manufactureis'  Tax,  state  and  muoicipol  income  taxes, 
frequent  comparisons  an  made  with  our  Civil  War  income  tax  and  the  Britirti 
income  tax,  both  as  r^ards  t»a<!tices  and  court  dednons. 

The  writer  is  an  attorney  and  a  oertified  pubUc  aooountimt.  The  book  is 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  with  such  tnunii^  and  inteiesta  as  this 
impliss.  Hie  work  will  be  helpful  to  those  not  familiar  wiUk  tbe  pteptaAkn  of 
income  tax  returns,  but  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  a  lawyer  and  an  aooountant 
where  the  problems  are  oompka.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  uidtold  tbe 
law  and  related  mlin^  where  be  deems  them  justifiable,  nor  to  critkiie  where  be 
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thhika  thay  >»  not  triwt  tbey  aboald  be.    Moat  of  U)»  eritidnu  an  mH  takao, 
but  not  alt  of  tbem  ara  azjncned  uouiwvatiyiily  aod  iudidoualy. 

BoT  0.  Buxn-. 
VntMnitj/  txf  Minn—ota.  ' 

Rtan,  John  A.    DistnbuttM  JutiM.-  The  Right  and  Wrong  ef  Ovr  Prumt  Di*- 

tnbutumofWtaUh.    Pp.  xriii,  442.    Fiioe,  S1.£0.    New  York:  The  MaranO- 

kn  Company,  1616. 
Klhbm,  G.  a.    Profit  and  Wagea:  A  Shtdj/  in  Dm  DitrSmtion  of  Inoomt.    Pp. 

IT,  171.    Frioe,  S1.25.    Nev  YoA:  The  Macmillan  Company,  191S. 

Theae  Tolumee  alike  attest  the  return  of  eeonoDiie  Hieory  to  a  fonsal  eon- 
nderatian  of  the  problenis  of  welfare.  They  have  mora  in  common  with  ttte 
clasnca  in  which  ethical  considerations  were  expUeit  than  with  the  mora  modem 
poeitiTe  etudiea  in  which  they  are  imphcit. 

Dr.  Ryan  eaaayx  the  taak  of  pasmng  upon  thejuatice  of  the  exiating  diatributiTe 
flcheme.  To  that  end  he  grounda  an  ably  miatained  and  highly  articulate  argu- 
ment upon  the  double  basia  of  the  economics  of  neo-claasieiam  and  the  ethics  of 
est^liahed  catholiosm.  The  materials  and  criteria  from  these  sourcee  together 
lead  him  to  the  conchiaion  that  each  of  the  traditional  eharae  in  distribution,  rent, 
interest,  profita,  and  wages,  is  justified,  bat  that  each  is  susceptible  to  abuse. 
Towards  the  eradication  of  "wroniia"  he  advocatea  a  certain  amount  of  state 
interference,  presumably  upon  the  basis  of  the  axisting  institutional  system.  But 
this  is  evidently  a  mere  makeshift,  for  he  is  convinced  that  theii  source  lies  in 
peraonal  immorality.  Their  eliminatioa,  therefore,  requires  a  hi^n  personal 
morality,  towards  which  "the  most  necessary  requisite  is  a  reviTal  of  gsnuine 
religion"  (p.  433).  Typical  of  bis  argument  is  an  mninon  of  any  discucsion  of 
tJie  population  question,  evidently  upon  the  ground  that  numbers  ara  not,  or 
should  not  be,  subject  to  human  controL  In  fact,  desfnte  elaborate  aigumco^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  real  questions  at  issue  are  all  contained  in  his  assumptions. 
Tlie  volume  bears  the  nihii  obttat  and  imprimalw  of  the  church. 

Frofeesor  Kleene'e  volume  must  be  claseified  as  a  contribution  to  eoonomio 
criticiBm.  He  passes  in  review  the  various  aystems  of  dietiibution  which  hare 
been  advanced  in  teoent  years.  His  attention  falls  largdy  upon  their  awumptitMti 
and  imphcations.  Ha  ezpoaes  the  inadequacy  of  the  rationalistie  and  utihtarian 
bases  from  which  such  schools  as  the  Austrian,  the  American  productivity,  and 
their  many  variants  proceed,  proteets  against  the  assumption  that  the  problem 
of  distribution  is  conttuned  in  the  problero  of  rahie,  and  inaista  that  by  implication 
modem  "poettive"  schools  justify  the  existing  order.  On  it«  constmotive  side 
the  book  is  fragmentary  and  lacks  ooherence.  It  doubtless  will  prove  useful  both 
to  those  who  ara  iiMriatimir  up<m  a  return  of  theory  to  the  problems  and  methods  of 
olasKcism  and  to  those  irtio  sn  demanding  a  newer  institutional  eoonomica.  If 
the  hock  is  far  weaker  as  a  oonstruetive  study  than  as  a  critical  attack,  the  muh 
isnotevidenoeofpermnalweaknesBOothepart  of  the  author.  Rather  it  affords 
teetinumy  to  the  ezieting  state  of  economic  theory. 

In  view  of  Utsir  problems  it  is  unfortunate  tiiat  both  volumes  reveal  a  ]mA  of 
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fuuliaritir  iriUi  tha  writinei  of  the  school  of  Eni^idi  eoaaoaiuto  who  leoan^ 
have  been  giving  tbeir  attrition  to  the  aubject  of  welfare,  and  who  of  all  cunent 
theoriflts  aeem  to  be  moet  fully  coDscious  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Wauton  H.  Haku/ton. 
AmAertit  CoOogt. 

ScHETTEi.,  Ybtta.    The  Ttixaiiah  o}  Land  Value.    Pp.  xr,  4SS.    Pike,  S2.00. 

Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1916. 

Miss  Scbeftel  haa  prepared  a  judicious,  well'balanoed  treatment  of  land- 
value  taxaticm  in  those  oountriea  where  the  scheme  has  been  chiefly  bied.  Hie 
hiatoiy  of  Auetralaaian  land  tazee,  German  taxes  on  value  increment,  Tflngtiwh 
land-value  duties,  and  municipal  land  taxes  in  Canada  is  carefully  outlined. 
Study  ia  also  given  to  the  fiscal,  economic  and  social  effects  of  such  taxes. 

Although  single  taxera  have  generally  welcomed  the  adoption  of  land-vahie 
taxation  as  a  vindication  of  their  doctrines,  the  author  points  out  that  "not  only 
in  method  of  iiiiminiiiiiiiil  and  levy,  but  also  in  their  rationale  great  differences 
exist"  between  the  single  tax  and  land-value  taxes.  Advocates  of  the  single  tax 
urge  their  plan  as ''a  weapon  with  which  to  clear  the  way  t«  their  Utoi»a, "  whereas 
land-value  taxes  have  been  adopted  in  put  for  fiscal  puipoees,  in  part  for  sooial 
leform.  Nor  is  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  one  of  degree  meidy: 
"the  doctrine  of  abolishing  all  (other)  taxes  is  foreign  to  the  principle  of  the  tax 
on  land  value,  as  is  the  confiscatory  feature  of  the  single  tax." 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  land-value  taxes  have  failed  to  produce  rilol 
social  reform.  Only  to  a  brief  extent  have  they  checked  land  qjeculation,  leduoed 
rents  or  ameliorated  housing  conditions.  On  the  fiscal  side  their  success  has  been 
eomewhat  more  pronounced. 

The  final  chapter  in  the  volume  deals  with  the  expediency  of  taxes  on  land 
value  in  the  United  States.    A  valuable  bibliography  is  appended. 

F.  T.  S. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

BiQELOW,  John.  BrwchM  <^  ATtjrfo-Amcncan  Treaiie*.  Pp.  xi,  248.  Prioe, 
$1.60.  New  York:  Stui^  sJid  Walton  Company,  1917. 
Major  Bigelow  attempts  to  defend  the  United  States  against  charges  made  by 
certain  t^glish  newspapers  and  authors  that  the  policy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment has  been  to  regard  treaties  as  binding  only  when  it  suits  its  convenienoe  to 
observe  them.  He  reviews  in  turn  the  history  of  all  treaties,  conventions'  and 
other  agreements  that  have  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Oteat 
Britain  since  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence,  violations  of  which  by  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  have  been  alleged,  examines  the  infractions  charged  in 
each  case  and  strikes  a  balance  of  the  accounts  with  a  view  to  detennining  whieh 
party  has  been  the  greater  offender.  The  result  of  his  findings  is  that  during  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  between  1783  and  1913  about  thirty  separate  and 
distinct  compacts  that  may  properly  be  considered  as  treaties  were  entered  into 
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between  the  two  oountriea  and  that  (rf  Uieoe,  ei^t  were  TMilBted  bjr  Qnttt  bitain : 
the  treaty  of  peace,  1783,  the  Jay  treaty,  Hie  treaty  of  Client,  Hm  Ruah-Bagot 
agraement  of  1818,  the  Fishery  ConventJoD  of  1819,  Uie  IndMnni^  CoDventkm  <rf 
1823,  the  CUyton  Bulwer  treaty  of  1850  and  the  tnat;  of  Washington  of  1871. 
Of  theee,  the  first,  Beoood,  fourth  and  fifth  may  be  regarded  u  having  been  violated 
by  the  United  States  but  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  fifth  the  American 
viohitions  took  ptaeo  only  after  the  treaties  had  berai  vicdated  by  Great  Britain, 
and  oonsequently  the  United  States  cannot  be  justly  reproached  for  disregarding 
obligationB  which  Great  Britain  had  declined  to  oboerve.  Mo  treaty,  he  adds, 
^>pBais  to  have  been  violated  by  the  United  States  alone. 

The  limits  of  this  review  do  not  permit  of  an  analysis,  or  estimate  of  the  evi- 
dence which  Major  Bigelow  txings  forward  in  support  of  his  oonduaions  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  case  he  makes  out  against  Great  Britain  in  some  of 
the  instances  which  he  cites  is  conclusive,  lluis,  in  the  case  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
it  is  true  that  the  fulfiUmeat  of  the  stipulations  regardipg  impediments  to  the 
collection  ot  debts  due  British  creditors  devolved  upon  the  States  rather  than  upon 
the  national  govenuaent,  but  to  invoke  this  drcumstauce  in  avoidwoe  of  the 
national  obligation  was  to  take  advantage  of  a  technicality  and  to  raly  upon  the 
letter  rather  than  the  qnrit  of  the  treaty.  It  was,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the 
British  govemmmt  to  evacuate  all  of  the  Weetern  posts  as  soon  as  poeaible,  as 
the  treaty  i«quiied,  and  as  this  was  not  done  Great  Britain's  violation  of  the  treaty 
may  ba  said  to  have  antedated  the  American  violations.  Neverthckss,  the 
British  government  in  the  end  performed  its  stipulations,  even  if  tttrdiJy,  whereas 
the  States  systematically  interposed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of 
Article  IV  trf  the  treaty.  It  is  difficult  for  an  untnased  mind  to  avoid  the  oonolu- 
aion  that  the  American  offense  was  the  more  r«ptdienBible  of  the  two. 

Jambs  W.  Qaxmxb. 
Unaenily  tf  lUtnou.  .- 

JoNEB,  CHBBTia  Llovd.    Coribbvm  Inientla  cf  Ihn  VniUd  StotM.    Pp.  viii,  379. 

Price,  S2.S0.    New  Yoric:  D.  Appleton  and  Compsny,  1916. 

Dr.  Jones  has  written  a  vsluabte  and  stimulating  work  on  a  field  of  great 
interest,  politically  as  well  as  economically,  to  the  United  States.  His  is  practi- 
cally the  finrt  work  to  deal  in  any  eomiH^henaive  way  with  preeent  important 
problems  and  capabiHties  of  this  increasing  strategio  area.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  further  study  of  theee  will  appeal  not  only  to  the  student  but  also  to  the 
man  in  business  and  public  hfe.  The  avernge  American  is  poorly  informed  on  the 
subject  and  can  read  with  profit  the  significant  fads  that  Dr.  Jones  has  here  so 
well  brought  t<q(etber.  Thou;^  the  book  is  popular  in  form,  a  liberal  use  has  been 
made  of  our  Consular  and  Trade  Beports,  ooromercial  relstitxis  and  a  good  range 
of  substantial  authoritiee.  While  wnphfia  is  given  to  ecooomic  conditions  and 
to  the  trade  lelattons  of  the  West  Indieo,  Cmtnl  America,  and  northon  South 
America  witb  the  United  States  in  partkular,  the  views  eiqneeeed  of  our  political 
10  interests  in  Uieae  regions  will  merit  no  leas  oonBderation. 

J.  C.  B. 
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Tbxttbchkb,  Hbinbicb  von.    PolUiet  (tranaUted  hy  Bkmche  Dugdate  utd 

Torbon  de  BOleJ.     (2  vols.)    Pp.  1,  1049.    Price,  $7.00.    New  Yoric;  The 

BilacmillAii  Company,  1916. 

It  is  in  Treitschke's  PoEtfics  that  one  finds  a  bold  expression  of  all  of  tiie  ideas 
now  held  to  be  typically  PrusBJan.  '"We  may  say  that  power  is  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  State,  as  faith  is  that  of  the  Church,  and  love  that  of  the  family  "  says 
Treitschke  (page  23).  In  the  expieesion  of  this  power  "a  step  forward  has  been 
taken  when  the  mute  obedience  of  the  citiiena  ia  trntsformed  into  a  rational 
inward  assent,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  absolutely  necemary.  Powerful, 
h^hly-developed  Empires  have  stood  for  centuries  without  itg  aid.  Submiaaion 
is  what  the  State  primarily  requires;  it  inaistB  upon  acquiescence;  its  very  essence 
is  the  accomplishment  of  its  will"  (page  23).  "Brave  peoples  alone  have  an 
exigtence,  an  evolution  or  a  future;  the  weak  and  cowardly  perish,  and  perish 
justly.  The  grandeur  of  history  lies  in  the  perpetual  conflict  of  nations,  and  it 
is  simply  foolish  to  desire  the  suppresuon  of  their  rivalry.  Mankind  has  ever 
found  it  to  be  so"  (page  21).    One  need  not  mention  Belgium  here. 

In  the  first  book  (which  forms  Volume  I)  on  The  Kature  of  the  State  are  chapters 
on:  The  State  Idea;  The  Aim  of  the  State;  The  State  in  Belation  to  the  Moral 
Law;  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  States;  Government  and  the  Qovemed.  In  the  second 
book  on  The  Social  FoundaUona  of  the  State  then  an  che.'ptenoaLe.nA  andPeoi^; 
The  Family;  Races,  Tribes,  and  Nations;  Castes,  Estates,  Classes;  Beligioa; 
National  BduoitJon;  Political  Economy.  There  is  an  introduction  by  Rt.  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour  and  a  Foreword  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Good  clear  type 
makes  reading  easy. 

As  a  work  of  scholarship,  Tr«itsc)lke's  PolilK9  is  neither  important  nor  pro- 
found. Witness  the  following  statement:  "France  always  fluctuates  between 
bigotry  and  a  false  Liberalism,"  (page  12).  But  Treitachke'a  PolUice  is  famoua 
for  the  national  ideals  to  which  it  has  or  has  presumed  to  give  expreeston,  not  for 
its  profundity  or  its  intrinsic  worth. 

Cltdx  L.  Kma. 
Unwersity  of  Pmnsj^nia. 

Wbti.,  Wabtbe  E.    American  World  Policia.    Pp.  307.    Price,  $2.25.    New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Comptuiy,  1917. 

A  book  on  American  World  Policiee  written  by  Mr.  Root,  Colonel  Roosevdt, 
or  Mr,  Taft  would  arouse  varying  degrees  of  interest  acoording  as  one  ju<^od  the 
ability  of  each  of  these  statesmen  to  write  authoritatively  on  so  momentous  a 
topic.  So  likewise  one  is  bound  to  question  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Weyl.  Tie 
author  is  primarily  an  economist.  This  accounts  for  both  the  strengtli  and  the 
weakneas  of  the  book.  Its  weakness  consists  in  the  author's  tendency  to  interpret 
all  international  relations  in  economic  terms.  To  such  as  extent  does  this  carry 
him  that  he  is  led  to  make  unfortunate  comments  of  the  following  diaract^: 
"Not  until  it  was  seen  that  they  no  longer  paid  did  the  Crusades  end ;  not  heayanl]^ 
im%  earthly  motives  inspired  most  of  these  soldiers  of  Christ.  It  was  business,  the 
hnsiness  of  a  crudely  organized,  over-populated,  agricultural  Europe"  (page  23). 
Such  an  attitude  of  mind  hardly  qualifiee  one  to  preserve  a  proper  sense  of  inWr- 
oational  values. 
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With  this  word  of  caution  in  mind,  Mr.  Weyl'n  book  tnay  be  read  with  «t- 
treme  profit  and  pleaBure.  Whatever  his  own  peraonal  atandard  of  values  may 
be,  tiie  author  ia  too  keen  an  observer,  too  candid  a  critio  to  ftul  to  note  the  main 
facta,  the  significant  phenomena  of  international  rekitions.  No  matt^  how 
groeely  materialistic  his  coDoluaionH  may  be,  the  facts,  the  enormous  mass  of 
materiats  with  which  he  works  are  of  supreme  importanoe.  He  compels  the  reader 
to  consider  and  ponder  thoughtfully  matters  which  moet  writers  in  this  field  have 
either  ignored  or  failed  to  anphasiie.  Unlike  Norman  Angell,  Mr.  Weyl  recog- 
niHi  tiiat  wars  sometimes  do  pay;  that  nationalism  is  a  very  great  factor  to  be 
recognised  and  not  slif^ted;  that  pacifism  has  been  on  the  wrong  scent,  and  that 
the  propaganda  for  internationalism  has  been  sadly  misdirected. 

The  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  the  overwhelmingly  convincing  manner  with 
which  the  author  demonstrates  the  absolute  need  of  an  "economic  international- 
ism "  as  the  basis  of  world-peace.  At  a  time  when  the  Entente  Alliee  have  threat- 
ened to  wage  an  economic  warfare  on  Germany  at  the  end  of  this  interminable  war, 
it  ia  a  positive  service  to  draw  men's  attention  to  this  supremely  important  fact« 
in  international  relations.  Mr.  Weyl  stresses  the  econcwnic  causes  of  war,  aitd 
shows  that  ths  rapid  "integration"  of  the  world  demands  that  all  men  should 
have  a  fair  share  in  its  natural  resources  and  markets  wherever  they  may  be 
found  whether  in  vast  colonial  empires  or  backward,  undeveloped  nations. 

Mr.  W^l  feels  oompelled  to  present  a  programme  for  this  economic  inter- 
nationaliam  he  believes  to  be  of  such  vital  importance.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote 
his  own  words: 

'  'In  the  main  our  problem  consists  in  using  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
U>  (seate  such  an  economic  harmony  among  the  nations,  and  to  give  eftdi  nation 
such  a  measure  of  secmity  as  to  permit  them  to  agree  upon  an  international  policy, 
wliich  will  be  in  the  interest  of  all.  The  chief  el^ents  of  this  programme  are  two 
io  number:  to  create  conditions  within  the  United  States"  [be  means  economic 
conditiona,  industrial  and  agricultural  development,  etc.)  "which  will  permit  us 
to  exert  a  real  influence;  and  to  use  this  inouence  in  the  creation  of  mi  inter- 
national organisation,  which  will  give  each  nation  a  measure  of  economic  and 
~'''' — V  security,  and  prevent  any  nation  from  wantonly  breaking  the  peace" 
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is  along  such  suggestive  lines  as  this  that  Mr.  Weyl's  book  is  of  very  real 
value.  On  other  lines,  such  as  relate  to  international  law  and  diplomacy — 
"freedom  of  the  seas"  for  example — he  ia  not  convincing. 

From  a  atrictly  economic  point  of  view  his  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  foundations  of  international  harmony  and  order. 
It  is  good  Utenitura  as  well.  The  readw  will  feel  amply  nptid  for  giving  it  the 
most  thoi^tful  attention. 

Phiup  Mabb^all  Bbown. 
Prinetlon  VnietrtUy. 

SOCIOLOGY 
Fauceiild,  Henbt  Pratt.    Ou&iru  t^  Applied  Sochiogy.    Pp.  x,  363.    Price, 

tl.7S.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1916. 

According  to  the  author,  this  book  "concerns  itself  but  little  with  questions 
of  origiiis,  and  devotes  itself  to  facts  rather  than  to  theories. "  Professor  Fairchiki 
defines  aociology  as  "the  study  (rf  man  and  his  human  environmMtt  in  their  rriation 
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to  each  other,"  utd  Bt&t«e  that  the  goal  of  applied  aodolosr  is  "to  tnawaee  the 
sum  total  of  human  welfai«. "  Aa  a  guide,  he  adopts  Bumner*!  obeoleecwit  claai 
fieation  of  the  eod&l  foroes  aa  hunger,  love,  vauitsr,  and  the  fear  of  iJioeta,  and 
their  coireepoadbiK  activitiee  in  modem  aoeietiee;  nam^,  econoiaio  life,  growth 
of  populaUon,  esthetic  life,  and  intdleotual  and  qnritual  life. 

The  eoonomio  life  and  growth  of  population  are  diaouned  at  ecosidemble 
length.  Tlie  esthetic  life  is  eoantily  treated.  To  the  int«Uectual  life  an  allotted 
barely  two  pages  on  education,  while  edaace,  the  most  powetful  intelleetual  force, 
is  entirely  ign(N«d.  Heligion,  by  which  the  author  seems  to  mean  Ghristiaui^, 
is  treated  from  the  conventional,  up-t&date  Chiistian  point  of  view.  In  this 
matter  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  followed  Uie  lead  of  hit  master,  the 
late  Profeesor  Sumner.    The  political  life  of  eociety  ie  OMnplet^  ignored. 

This  book  diqikys  the  tendotcy,  common  in  such  bool^  to  put  much  onpha- 
BS  upon  the  abncwmal  and  pathological  aqwots  of  social  life^  deqtite  the  fact  that 
an  outline  of  applied  sociob^y  should  devote  at  least  as  muoh  atteatitn  to  the 
nonual  aqMots  of  social  Ufe.  Hie  book  is  dtetchy  and  inadequate  to  attain  its 
avowed  purpoee.  It  b  auxt  readable  than  most  books  of  itA  kind,  thou^  too 
obviousljr  ^nightly  at  times.  Hte  author's  point  of  view  is  moderately  pro- 
gressive, but  without  any  originality. 

The  principal  defect  of  this  book  is  that  it  utterly  ignores  Inology  and  psy- 
chology. While  the  author  disclainia  that  be  is  searching  for  origins,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  deal  edeatifically  evm  with  the  most  practical  aq^ects  of  social 
life  without  mi^iring  some  use  of  modem  i  biological  and  peychologio^  methods 
and  prindples. 

Too  many  books  of  this  nature  are  now  being  produced  in  this  country,  as 
has  frequently  been  oberaved  by  our  European  critici.  This  book  is  somewhat 
above  the  avwaga  of  it«  kind.  But  of  muoh  greater  value,  both  scientifically  and 
practically,  are  books  which  make  more  intemaive  studies  of  spedfio  sodal  prob- 
lems, and  whidi  are  thoroughly  informed  by  modem  btolc^y  and  peychology  and 
imbued  with  their  spirit. 

MAimCa  PminriJ.a 

CoUege  cf  Uia  City  cf  Nno  York. 

SniNBB,  Edw>.BD  a.     NalioruUixing  Ameriai.     Pp.  240.     Price,  SI. 15.     New 

Yoik:  Floning  H.  Revell  Company,  1916. 

In  this  volume  as  in  no  other  of  his  numerous  writings,  the  author  reveals  his 
personality  and  his  patriotism.  It  rejects  his  mental  oonflictA  aikd  his  inteceet 
in  the  new  prc^lem  of  nationality  growing  out  of  the  great  war.  He  analywe 
with  a  keen  yet  human  sympathy  the  mind  of  America  and  the  mind  of  the  immi- 
grant, and  forecasts  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  Americanisation  with  an  opti^ 
mism  that  is  refreshing  even  if  sometimes  somewhat  visionary.  He  is  caustic  in  his 
criticism  of  the  schools  and  churches  in  the  part  they  play  in  the  solution  td  the 
problem,  and  points  out  the  lack  of  eooscious  conetractive  effort  to  remedy  the 
iQs  we  are  BO  ready  to  condemn.  The  book  b  particularly  valuable  at  this  time 
in  eetablishing  a  rational  point  of  view.  It  is  written  in  the  intaeating  sl^le 
cfaoractecistic  of  the  uithor.  One  does  not  like  tf  Jay  it  down  until  he  has  finished 
it.  J.  P.  L. 
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FOREWORD 


The  widespread  interest  in  Mexican  affairs  has  led  the  Editorial 
Council  of  the  Academy  to  arrange  for  the  early  publication  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  adopted  at  the  recent  Constitutional  Con- 
vention held  in  Queretaro.  In  a  sense  this  publication  supplements 
the  special  volume  issued  by  the  Academy  in  January  last  on 
"The  Purposes  and  Ideals  of  the  Mexican  Revolution." 

Since  the  first  movement  for  independence  from  the  mother 
country  in  ISIO,  Mexico  has  passed  through  an  extraordinary  con- 
stitution&l  development.  The  idea  of  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment made  its  way  but  slowly  amongst  the  founders  of  Mexican 
independence.  Between  1810  and  1824  the  opinion  of  the  country 
wavered  between  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a  republic.  It  is 
true  that  the  earliest  Mexican  Constitution — that  adopted  in  Apat- 
zingan  by  the  first  Constitutional  Conv^ition — provided  for  a 
repubUcan  form  of  government  with  an  Executive  composed  of, 
three  persons  elected  by  the  National  Congress.  Amongst  the 
members  of  this  triumvirate,  a  system  of  rotation  in  office  was 
established  under  which  each  exercised  the  powers  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive during  a  consecutive  period  of  four  months. 

This  Constitution  was  regarded  aa  provisional.  As  soon  as  the 
struggle  for  independence  was  over,  the  leaders  planned  to  call 
another  convention  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  the  final  organiza- 
tion of  the  coimtry.  During  the  jwriod  between  18IS  and  1857,  the 
country  was  torn  by  internal  strife  and  almost  every  conceivable 
form  of  Constitutional  syHtems  was  tried,  ranging  from  a  republican 
triumvirate  to  the  imperial  system  of  Iturbide. 

The  development  of  Federalism  in  Mexico  stands  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  political  evolution  of  the  United  States.  In 
Mexico,  federalism  meant  the  sub-division  of  what  had  been,  under 
Spanish  rule,  a  centralized,  unified  s^tem;  in  the  United  States, 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  system  signified  a  closer  union 
between  separated  political  units.  In  spite  of  the  adoption  of 
a  federal  system  by  Mexico  in  1857,  the  highly  centrahzed  traditions 
of  Spanish  rule  perpetuated  themselves  and  finally  resulted,  ulltfu' 
iii 
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the  DiftE  adminiBtrfttion,  in  the  complete  subordination  of  the 
individual  states  to  the  national  government. 

The  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the  Diaz 
regime  were  convinced  that  the  Constitution  of  1857  had  been  used 
by  self-seeking  politicians  for  personal  ends  and  that  its  provisioiiB 
had  contributed  toward  the  domination  of  the  country  by  a  self 
constituted  ohgarcby.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  radical 
changes  in  the  Constitution  of  1917.  Hie  revolutionary  leaders, 
headed  by  Venustiano  Carranza,  hold  that  the  avowed  purposes  of 
the  revolutionary  movement,  namely  to  secure  for  the  masses  of  the 
Mexican  people  better  economic  and  social  conditions,  must  be  incor- 
porated into  the  organic  law  and  it  is  their  hope  that  thereby  the 
country  will-  be  protected  against  a  possible  reactionary  movement. 
To  what  extent  these  hopes  will  be  realized,  the  future  alone  can 
detennine. 

The  Academy  is  under  obligation  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Branch  for  bis 
admirable  translation  of  the  Constitution  of  1917.  His  painstaking 
effort  has  also  made  it  possible  for  the  Academy  to  place  before  its 
members  the  illuminating  comparison  between  the  Constitutions  of 
1857  and  1917. 

L.  S.  RowB. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
May,  1917. 
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In  this  traiislation,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  use  terms  famil- 
iar to  the  English-spealdiig  world,  e.g.,  "  House  of  Representatives," 
"Attorney  General,"  "impeachment,"  etc.,  even  though  such 
phrases  do  not  always  connote  precisely  the  same  thing  in  the  Mexi- 
can constitutional  system  as  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Any 
attempt  to  coin  new  and  strained  English  terms  would  be  confusing. 

The  substantial  innovatioQB  introduced  into  the  1917  text  are 
shown  in  italics,  while  the  important  omissions  from  the  1857  text 
are  set  in  black  face  type. 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Job€  Ignacio  Rodrigues,  ex- 
Chief  Translator  and  Librarian  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  for  his 
rendering  of  the  1857  constitution,  from  which  the  present  version 
of  this  document  was  largely  drawn. 

H.  N.  Branch. 
The  Sorrento,  Washington,  D.  C. 
March,  1917 
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MEXICAN   CONSTITUTION  OF  1917  COMPARED  WITH 
CONSTITUTION  OF  1857 


CONSTITUTION  OF  1867  CONSTITUTION  OF  1917 

Pbeahblb 


In  the  name  of  God  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Mexican  people. 

The  repreeentatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  of  the  District  and 
of  the  Territoriefi  which  compose 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  called 
upon  by  the.  provisions  of  the 
Flan  proclaimed  in  Ayutla  the 
first  of  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  £f  ty>f  our,  amended  in  Acap- 
ulco  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
same  month  and  year,  and  by  the 
call  issued  the  seventeenui  of 
October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  to  cotavene  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  nation  and  making  it 
a  popular  representative,  demo- 
cratic republic,  exercising  the 
powers  with  which  they  are 
vested,  do  hereby  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  their  high 
oflSce,  by  decreeing  the  following 
political  Constitution  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  on  the  inde- 
structible basis  of  its  legitimate 
independence,  proclaimed  the 
sixteenth  of  September,  dghteen 
hundred  and  ten,  and  consum- 
mated "the  twonty-eeventh  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 
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TnxB  I 

SECTION  I 

Of  the  RighU  of  Man 
Article  1.  The  Mexican  peo- 
pie  recognize  that  the  righ^  of 
man  are  the  basis  and  the  object 
of  social  institutions.  Conse- 
quently they  declare  that  all  the 
laws  and  all  the  authorities  of 
the  country  must  respect  and 
maintain  the  guarantees  which 
the  present  constitution  grants. 

Art.  2.  In  the  Republic  all 
are  bom  free.  Slaves  who  set 
foot  upon  the  national  territory 
shall  recover,  by  this  act  alone, 
their  freedom,  and  enjoy  the 
protection  of  tiie  law. 

Art.  3.  Instruction  is  free. 
The  law  shall  determine  what 
professions  shall  require  licenses 
for  their  exercise,  and  wjiat  re- 
quisites are  necessary  to  obtain 
said  licenses. 


Art.  4.  Every  one  is  free  to 
engage  in  any  honorable  and  use- 
ful profession,  industrial  pur- 
suit, or  occupation  suitable  to 
him,  and  to  avail  himself  of  its 
products.  The  exercise  of  this 
liberty  shall  not  be  hindered 
except  by  judicial  sentence  when 


CHAFTEB  I 

Of  Perfonal  GvaranUa 
Article    Ij     Every 


>ery    perao 
of  Mexico 


lk«  United  States 
enjoy  dU  guaranUet  granted  by 
thia  Constitution;  these  akaU  nei- 
ther be  abridged  nor  auepended  ex- 
cept in  snch  cases  and  under  such 
c<mdiiiona  as  are  herein  provided.* 


Art.  2.  Slavery  is  forbidden 
in  the  United  Statas  of  Mexico. 
Slaves  who  enter  the  national 
territory  shall,  by  this  act  alone, 
recover  their  freedom,  and  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

Art.  3.  Instruction  is  free; 
that  gwen  in  public  inatitviions  of 
learning  ahaJi  be  secular.  Pri- 
mary instruction,  whether  higher 
or  lower,  given  in  private  tnstifu- 
tions  shall  likewise  be  secular. 

No  religious  corporation  nor 
minister  of  any  religious  creed 
shdU  establish  or  direct  schools  of 
primary  ins^Ttction. 

Private  primary  schools  may  be 
eaUAlished  only  euhjeti  to  official 
supervision. 

Primary  in^ruction  in  public 
institutions  shall  be  gratuitous. 

Art.  4.  No  person  shall  be 
prevented  from  engaging  in  any 
profession,  industrial  or  com- 
mercial pursuit  or  occupation  of 
his  liking,  provided  it  be  lat^vl. 
The  exercise  of  this  hberty  shall 
only  be  forbidden  by  judicial 

>  See  Art.  29. 
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such  exercise  infrfa^es  the  rights 
of  a  third  party,  or  by  executive 
order,  issued  in  the  maimer  speci- 
fied by  law,  when  it  offeuds  the 
rights  of  society. 


Art.  6.  No  one  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  render  personal  serv- 
ices without  due  compensation 
and  without  his  full  consent,  ex- 
cepting labor  impoaed  as  a 
penalty  by  judicial  decree. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  respective  laws,  only 
military  service  shall  be  obliga- 
tory; and  municipal  service, 
service  in  connection  with  elec- 
tions, and  jury  service  shall  be 
obligatory  and  without  compen- 
sation. 

The  State  shall  not  permit  any 
contract,  covenant,  or  agree- 
ment to  be  carried  out  having 
for  its  object  the  abridgment, 
loss  or  irrevocable  sacrifice  of 
the  liberty  of  man,  whether  by 
reason  of  labor,  education  or 
religious  vows. 

The  law,  therefore,  does  not 
Tecognise,  nor  consent  to  the 
establishment  of,  monastic  or- 
ders, of  whatever  denomination 
or  for  whatever  purpose  contem- 
plated. Nor  shall  any  person 
legally  agree  to  his  own  pro- 
scription or  exile.  {Ab  ametuUd, 
June  10, 1898.\ 
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order  when  the  rights  of  third 
persons  are  infringed,  or  by  ex- 
ecutive order,  issued  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  law, 
when  the  rights  of  society  are 
violated.  No  one  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  fruit  of  his  labor 
except  by  judicial  decree. 

Each  State  shall  determine  by 
law  what  professions  shall  re- 
quire licenses,  the  requisites  to 
be  comphed  with  in  obtaining 
the  same,  and  the  authorities 
empowered  to  issue  them. 

Art.  5.  No  one  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  render  personal  serv- 
ices without  due  compensation 
and  without  his  full  consent, 
excepting  labor  imposed  as  a 
penalty  by  judicial  decree;  tohich 
ahdU  wnform  to  the  wovinona  <^ 
daaaea  I  and  II  of  Aiiide  ISS. 

Only  the  following  public  serv- 
ices shall  be  obUgatory,  aubject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Uie 
respective  laws:  mihtary  service, 
jury  aerviee,  eerviee  in  mumcipal 
and  other  public  elective  office, 
wheliur  this  election  be  dired  or 
indired,  and  service  in  connec- 
tion with  elections,  which  sh^ 
be  obligatory  and  without  com- 
pensation. 

The  State  shall  not  permit  any 
contract,  covenant  or  agreement 
to  be  carried  out  having  for  its 
object  the  abridgment,  loss  or 
irrevocable  sacrifice  of  the  lib- 
erty of  man,  whether  by  rcaeon 
of  labor,  education  or  religious 
vows.  The  law,  therefore,  does 
not  permit  the  establishment  <^ 
monastic  orders,  of  whatever 
denomination,  or  for  whatever 
purpoee  contemplated. 
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Art.  6.  The  expFeudon  of 
ideas  shall  not  be  the  subjeot 
of  any  jui£cial  or  executive  in- 
vestigation,  unless  it  offend  good 
moraJs,  impair  the  rights  of 
third  partiea,  indte  to  crime  or 
cause  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Art.  7.  Freedom  of  writii^ 
and  publishing  writings  on  any 
subject  is  inviolable.  No  law 
or  authority  shall  have  the  right 
to  establish  censorship,  require 
bond  from  authors  or  printers, 
nor  restrict  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  shall  be  limited  only 
by  the  respect  due  to  private 
life,  morals,  and  public  peace. 
Cases  of  ofTensee  committed 
through  the  public  press  shall 
foe  tfiwl  by  the  competent  courts 
of  the  UDion,  the  States,  the 


1917 

Not  shall  any  person  l^ally 
agree  to  his  own  proscription  or 
eiale,  or  to  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent renunciation  of  the  exer- 
cise of  any  profettion  or  indu9~ 
trial  or  commercial  vvrav/ii. 

A  contrad  for  lafx/r  ahaU  mdy 
be  binding  to  render  the  aervieea 
agreed  upon  for  the  time  fixfid  by 
law  and  shall  not  exceed  one  year 
to  (/w  prejudice  of  the  party  ren- 
dering  th«  service;  nor  thaU  H  in 
any  case  whatsoever  embrace  the 
waiver,  hae  or  abridgment  of  any 
political  or  civil  right. 

In  the  event  of  a  breach  of  such 
contract  on  the  port  of  the  party 
pledging  hims^  to  render  lAe 
service,  the  said  party  ahaU  only 
be  liable  civilly  for  damages  aris- 
iTig  from  such  breach,  and  tn  no 
event  shall  coercion  against  his 
person  be  employed. 

Art.  6.    [Identicall 


Art.  7.  Freedom  of  writing 
and  publishing  writings  on  any 
subject  is  inviolable.  No  law  or 
authority  shall  have  the  right 
to  establish  censorship,  require 
bond  from  authors  or  printers, 
nor  restrict  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  shall  be  limited 
only  by  the  respect  due  to  pri- 
vate life,  morals  and  public 
peace.  Under  no  circumstance* 
shall  a  printing  press  be  segues- 
trated  as  the  corpus  delicU. 

The  organic  laws  shall  pre- 
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Federal  Dietriot  or  the  Territory 
of  Lower  California,  according 
to  penal  law.    [As  amended,  May 
16,  188S.] 


Art.  8.  The  right  of  petition, 
exercised  in  writing  in  a  peaceful 
and  respectful  manner,  is  invio- 
lable; but  in  political  matters 
only  citizens  of  the  Republic  may 
exercise  it.  To  every  petition 
an  answer  shall  be  given  in  writ- 
ii^,  in  the  form  of  a  decision,  by 
the  official  to  whom  it  may  have 
been  addressed,  and  the  said 
official  shall  be  bound  to  make 
the  petitioner  acquainted  with 
the  result. 


Art.  9.  No  one  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  peaceably  to 
assemble  or  to  come  together  for 
any  lawful  purpose;  but  only 
citizens*  shall  be  permitted  to 
exercise  this  right  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  part  in  the  pohtical 
affairs  of  the  coimtry.  No  armed 
assembly  shall  have  the  right  to 
deliberate. 


1917 
scribe  whatever  provisions  may 
be  neceflsary  to  prevent  the 
imprisonment,  under  pretext  of  a 
denunciation  of  offenses  of  the 
iwees,  of  the  vendors,  newsboys, 
workmen  and  other  employees 
of  the  establishment  publishing 
the  writing  denounced,  unless 
their  responsibility  be  previously 
established. 

Art.  8.  Public  ofEciala  and 
em[doyeefi  shall  respect  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  petition,  pro- 
vided it  be  in  writing  and  ui  & 
Cceful  and  respectful  manner; 
this  right  may  be  exercised 
in  pohtical  matters  solely  by 
citizens. 

To  every  petition  there  shall 
be  given  an  answer  in  writing  by 
the  official  to  whom  it  may  be 
addressed,  and  the  said  officii 
shall  be  bound  to  inform  the 
petitioner  of  the  decision  taken 
within  a  brief  period. 

Art.  9.  The  right  peaceably 
to  assemble  or  to  come  together 
for  any  lawful  purpose  shall  not  be 
abridged;  but  only  citizens  shall 
be  permitted  to  exercise  this  right 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in 
the  pohtical  affairs  of  th«  coim- 
try. No  armed  assembly  shall 
have  the  right  to  deliberate. 

No  meeting  or  aaaemUy  ehall 
be  deemed  unZau/uJ,  nor  may  ii 
be  diaaoloed,  toAicA  thail  hoM  for 
tt«  purpose  the  p^iUoning  of  mty 
atdhoriiy  or  ike  preamiation  of 
any  protest  against  any  act,  pro- 
vided no  intviis  be  proffered 
a^ainsi  the  said  authority,  nor 
tnolence  resorted  to,  nor  tArcots 
used  to  intimidate  or  to  compel 
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Art.  10.  Every  one  has  the 
right  to  posBesa  and  cany  anna 
for  his  Bf^ety  and  legitiniste  de- 
fense. The  law  ahajl  designate 
what  arms  are  prohibited,  and 
the  punishment  to  be  incurred 
by  those  who  carry  them. 


Art.  11.  Every  one  has  the 
right  to  enter  and  leave  the  Re- 
public, to  travel  through  its 
territory  and  change  his  resi- 
dence without  necessity  of  a  letter 
of  security,  passport,  safe  con- 
duct or  any  other  similar  re- 
quirement. The  exercise  of  this 
right  shall  be  subordinated  to 
t£e  powers  of  the  judiciary^  in 
the  event  of  civil  or  criminal 
responsibility,  and  to  those  of 
the  raiecutive,  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  limitations  imposed  by  law 
in  regard  to  emigration,  immi- 
gration, and  the  public  health  of 
the  country.  [Aa  amended,  JVo- 
vember  12,  1908.] 

Art.  12.  No  titles  of  nobil- 
ity, or  prerogatives,  or  heredi- 
ttuy  honors'exiBt  in  the  Republic 
nor  ehall  they  be  recognized 
therein.  Only  the  people,  legally 
represented,  may  decree  recom- 
penses in  honor  of  those  who  have 
rendu«d  or  may  render  eminent 
services  to  the  country  or  to. 
humanity. 


1917 
the   said   authority   to   render   a 
favorable  deeiaion. 

Art.  10.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico  are 
entitled  to  have  arms  of  any 
kind  in  their  possession  for  their 
protection  and  legitimate  de- 
fense, excepting  such  as  are 
expressly  prohibited  by  law  and 
such  as  the  nation  may  reserve 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  uie  army, 
navy  and  national  guard;  but 
they  shall  not  bear  such  arms 
within  inhabited  places,  except 
subject  to  the  police  regulataons 
thereof. 

Art.  11.  Every  one  has  the 
right  to  enter  and  leave  the 
Republic,  to  travel  through  its 
territory  and  change  his  resi- 
dence without  necessity  of  a  letter 
of  security,  passport,  safe  con- 
duct or  any  other  similar  re- 
quirement. The  exercise  of  this 
right  shall  be  subordinated  to 
the  powers  of  the  judiciary,  in 
the  event  of  civil  or  crimmal 
responsibility,  and  to  Uiose  of 
the  executive,  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  Umitationa  imposed  by  law 
in  regard  to  emigration,  immi- 
gration, and  the  public  health 
of  the  country,  or  tn  regard  lo 
undesirable  foretgnera  resident  in 
the  country. 

Art.  12.  No  titles  of  nobil- 
ity, prerogatives  or  hereditary 
honors  shall  be  granted  in  the 
United  States  of  Mexico,  nor 
ahaU  any  effect  be  given  io  tAose 
granted  by  other  countries. 
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Art.  13.  In  the  Mexican  Re- 
public no  one  shall  be  tried 
according  to  private  laws  or  by 
special  tribunals.  No  person  or 
corporation  shail  have  privileges 
nor  enjoy  emoluments  which  ane 
not  in  compensatioQ  for  a  public 
service  and  established  by  law. 
Military  jurisdiotioQ  shall  be 
reco^zed  only  for  the  trial  of 
crinunal  cases  having  direct  con- 
nection with  military  discipline. 
The  law  shall  clearly  define  the 
oases  included  in  this  exception. 


Art.  14.  No  retroactive  law 
shall  be  enacted.  No  person 
shall  be  bied  or  sentenced  except 
under  laws  previously  enacted, 
exactly  apphcable  to  the  case, 
and  by  a  tribunal  previously 
flstabUshed  by  law. 


1917 
Art.  13.  '  No  one  shall  be  tried 
according  to  private  laws  or  by 
special  tribiuials.  No  person  or 
corporation  shall  have  privileges 
nor  enjoy  emoluments  which  are 
not  in  compensation  for  public 
services  and  established  by  law. 
MiUtary  jurisdiotiOD  shall  be 
recognized  for  the  trial  of  crim- 
inal cases  having  direct  con- 
nection with  military  discipline, 
but  ike  miliUu^  trAunaU  smU  in 
no  caae  and  for  no  reason  extend 
their  jvriadidion  over  penona 
not  belonging  to  the  army.  Whenr 
ever  a  dviiian  ehdll  be  implicated 
in  any  military  crime  or  offense, 
the  cauee  akall  be  heard  by  the 
correeponding  civil  aythoritiee. 

Art.  14.  No  law  shall  be  gwen 
retroaeliee  effect  to  the  prepuiiee 
of  any  person  whatsoever. 

No  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  property,  poesea- 
sions  or  rignte  without  due 
process  of  law  instituted  before 
a  duly  created  court,  in  which 
the  essential  elements  of  proce- 
dure are  observed  and  in  accord- 
ance with  previously  existing 
laws. 

In  criminal  cases  no  penalty 
shall  be  imposed  by  mere  ancdogy 
or  even  by  a  priori  evidence,  bui 
(ft«  penaiiy  shall  be  decreed  by  a 
law  in  every  respect  applicable  to 
the  crime  in  que^on. 

In  dvd  suits  the  final  judgment 
shall  be  according  to  the  letter  or 
the  juridical  interpretation  of  the 
law;  in  the  absence  of  the  latter, 
the  general  legal  prtTtdples  sh«^ 
govern. 


Art.  15.    No  treaty  shall  ever        Art.  15.    No  treaty  shall  be 
be  made  for  the  extradition  of    ottfAoriwd  for   the  extradition 
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political  offenders,  or  of  offend- 
eTB  of  the  common  clasa,  who 
have  been  alftvea  in  the  country 
where  the  offense  was  com* 
mitted;  nor  shall  any  agreement 
or  treaty  be  entered  into  which 
abridgea  or  modifies  the  guaran- 
tees and  rights  which  tUs  con- 
stitution grants  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  the  citisen. 

Art.  16.  No  one  shall  be  mo- 
lested in  his  person,  family, 
domicile,  papers  or  possessions, 
except  by  virtue  of  an  order  in 
writmg  of  the  competent  au- 
thority, setting  forth  the  legal 
grounds  upon  which  the  measure 
is  taken.  In  cases  in  flagrante 
delicto  any  person  mayapprehend 
the  offender  and  his  accompUcee, 
placing  them  without  delay  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nearest  au- 
thorities. 


1917 
of  political  offenders,  or  of  of- 
fenders of  the  common  class, 
who  have  been  slaves  in  the 
oountiy  where  the  offense  was 
committed.  Nor  shall  any  agree- 
ment or  treaty  be  entered  into 
which  abridges  or  modifies  the 
guarantees  and  rights  which  this 
constitution  grants  to  the  indi- 
vidual  and  to  the  citizen. 

Art.  16.  No  one  shall  be 
molested  in  his  person,  family, 
domicile,  papers  or  possessions, 
except  by  virtue  of  an  order  in 
writing  of  the  competent  au- 
thority setting  forth  the  l^al 
ground  and  justification  for  tiie 
action  taken.  No  order  of  arregt 
or  detention  ahaU  be  issued  again^ 
any  person  other  than  by  com- 
petent judicial  aiitkority,  nor  un- 
less preceded  by  a  charge,  accusa- 
tion or  complaini  for  a  specijU 
offense  punishable  by  impriam- 
ment,  supported  by  an  affidamt 
of  a  credible  party  or  by  such  other 
eviderux  as  shaU  make  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  probable;  in  cases  in 
flagrante  delicto  any  person  may 
arrest  the  offender  and  his  ac- 
complices, placing  them  without 
delay  at  the  disposition  c^  the 
nearest  authorities.  Only  in  ur- 
geni  cases  instituied  by  the  public 
attorney  without  previous  comn, 
plaint  or  indictment*  and  token 
there  is  no  judicial  auihoriiy 
avaUdAe  may  the  odmintstratue 
avtiioriiies,  on  their  strictest  oe- 
couniability,  order  the  detention 
of  the  accused,  placing  him  at  the 
disposition  of  the  judicial  authori- 
ties. Every  sear<A  warrant,  which 
may  only  be  issued  by  the  ju- 
See  note  to  Art.  21,  p.  114. 
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Art.  17.  No  one  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  debts  of  a  purely 
civu  character.  No  one  shall 
resort  to  violence  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  his  rights.  The  tribu- 
nals shall  always  be  open  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  which 
shall  be  gratuitoua,  judicial  cost« 
being  consequently  abolished. 


Art.  18.  Imprisonment  shall 
take  place  only  for  crimes  de- 
serving corporal  punishnient.  In 
any  stage  of  the  case  in  which 
it  shall  appear  that  such  a  pun- 
ishment can  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  accused,  be  shall  be  set  at 


1817 
dtctaZ  mUfumty  arid  vokich  must 
he  in  vmHng,  ahaU  tpedfy  the 
place  to  be  aearched,  the  person  or 
peraone  to  be  arrested  and  the 
objeda  eouuhl,  to  which  the  pro- 
ceeding sAoU  be  Oridly  limUed;  at 
the  condvaion  <^  whidi,  a  dtitaled 
teritten  Oaiemeni  shall  be  drawn 
up  in  the  preeence  of  two  %oit- 
neaaes  proposed  by  the  occupant 
of  the  place  to  be  searched,  or,  in 
his  absence  or  refund,  by  the 
official  making  the  search. 

Administrative  officials  may  en- 
ter private  houses  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  that  the 
sanitary  and  police  regulaHons 
have  been  complied  wUh;  they  may 
likewise  demand  the  exhOt^on  ^ 
books  and  doeumetUs  rucesaary 
to  prove  that  the  fiscal  regulaOona 
have  been  obeyed,  svbjeti  to  the 
reapective  laws  and  to  the  formali- 
ties prescribed  for  cases  of  search. 

Art.  17.  No  one  shall  be  im- 
prisoned for  debts  of  a  purely 
civil  character.  No  one  shall 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
nor  resort  to  violence  in  the 
enforcement  of  bis  ri^ts.  The 
courts.sball  beopeafortheadmin- 
istratioa  of  justice  at  such  times 
andunder  auchconditions  as  the  law 
may  establish;  their  services  shall 
be  gratuitous  and  all  judicial 
costs  are  accordin^y  prohibited. 

Art.  18.  2)etentum  shall  be  ex- 
ercised only  for  offenses  meriting 
corporal  pimiahment.  The  place 
of  detention  shall  be  different  and 
completely  separated  from  that  set 
apcat  for  the  serving  of  sentences. 

The  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
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liberty  tm  bail.*  In  no  cue  shall 
the  imraiBomneot  or  detention 
be  prolonged  for  failure  to  pay 
fees,  or  any  other  pecuniary 
charge.* 

Art.  19.  No  detention  shall 
raceed  three  daya,  unless  justi- 
fied by  a  warrant,  issued  in 
accordance  with  law,  and  giving 
the  grousds  for  the  imprisoo- 
ment.  The  mere  lapse  of  this 
time  shall  render  the  authority 
that  orders  or  consents  to.it  and 
the  agente,  ministers,  wardens, 
or  jailers  who  execute  it,  respon- 
sible therefor.  Any  maltieat- 
ment  durii^  apprehension  or 
confinement;  any  molestation 
inflicted  without  legal  justifica- 
tion; or  any  exaction  or  con- 
tribution levied  in  prison,  is  an 
abuse  which  the  laws  must  cor- 
rect and  the  authorities  severely 
puiush. 


'  Compu*  S«e.  I,  Art.  20,  of  1917. 
*  SutMUoUallv  identiokl  with  Sec.  X, 
Art.  20,  of  1917. 


1917 
mentt  thaU  orgtmUe  in  Aeir 
respective  ierritories  the  venal 
tyttem — penai  coloniea  or  ■priaona 
— on  the  baaie  of  labor  aa  a  meana 
of  regeneration.* 

Art.  19.  No  detention  shall 
exceed  three  days  except  for 
reasons  specified  in  the  formal 
order  of  commitment,  which 
shall  set  forth  Ike  offense  charged, 
the  eubaiance  thereof,  the  Hme, 
place  and  drcumstancea  of  ita 
commission,  and  the  fads  dis- 
closed in  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation; these  fads  must  always  he 
sufficient  to  esttAlish  the  corpus 
delicti  and  the  probable  guilt  of 
the  accused.  All  authorities  or- 
dering any  detention  or  consent- 
ing thereto,  as  well  as  alt  ^«lts, 
subordinates,  wardens  or  jailers 
executing  the  same,  shall  be 
liable  for  any  breach  of  this 
provision. 

The  trial  ahaU  take  place  only 
for  fAe  offense  or  offenses  ad  forth 
in  the  formal  order  of  commif- 
merd.  If  it  shall  develop  in  ths 
course  of  trial  thai  another  offense 
different  from  tiiat  charged  has 
been  committed,  a  separate  accu- 
saiion  mud  be  brought.  This, 
however,  shall  not  prevent  the 
joinder  of  both  causes  of  action, 
if  deemed  adoisable. 

Any  maltreatment  during  ap- 
prehension or  confinement;  any 
molestation  inflicted  withoutlegal 
justification ;  any  exaction  or  con- 
tribution levied  in  prison  are 
abuses  which  the  law  shall  cor- 
rect and  the  authorities  zepiees. 
•5m  Art.  6  and  CIwueB  I  uid  II  of 
Art.  123  of  1917. 
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Art.  20.     Iq  eTery  crimind 
trial  the  accused  ehall  enjoy  the 
following  guarantees: 

I.  The  grounds  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  name  of  the 
accuser,  if  there  be  such,  shall 
be  made  known  to  him. 

II.  His  preliminary  examina- 
tion shall  be  made  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  to  be  coimted  from 
the  time  he  is  placed  at  the 
di^Kiflition  of  the  judge. 

III.  He  shall  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  who  testify 
against  him. 

IV.  He  shall  be  fumiahed  with 
all  information  of  record,  which 
he  may  need  for  his  defense. 

V.  He  shall  be  heard  in  his 
defense,  either  personally  or  by 
counsel,  or  by  both,  as  he  may 
desire.  In  case  he  shall  have 
no  one  to  defend  him,  a  Ust  of 
public  counsel  shall  be  shown 
to  him,  in  order  that  he  may 
choose  one  or  more  to  act  as  his 
counsel. 


1917 

Art.  20.  In  every ,  criminal 
trial  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
following  guarantees: 

I.  He  shaU  be  set  at  liberty  on 
demand  and  upon  giving  a  bond 
■up  io  %en  ih<niaand  pesos,  accord- 
ing to  his  status  and  the  gravity 
of  the  offense  charged,  provided, 
however,  that  the  said  offense  shall 
not  be  punishable  with  more  than 
five  years'  imprisonment;  he  shall 
be  set  at  liberty  vnthout  any 
further  requisite  than  the  placing 
of  the  stipulated  sum  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  proper  autkoriiies  or 
the  giving  of  an  adequate  mort- 
gage bond  or  personal  security.'' 

il.  He  may  not  be  forced  to  be 
a  witness  against  himself;  where- 
fore denial  of  access  or  other  means 
looking  towards  this  end  is  hereby 
strictly  prohibU^. 

III.  He  shall  be  publicly  noti- 
fied within  forty-«ight  hours 
after  being  turned  over  to  the 
judicial  authorities  of  the  name 
of  his  accuser  and  of  the  nature 
of  and  cause  for  the  accusation, 
BO  that  he  may  be  familiar  with 
the  offense  with  which  he  is 
charged,  may  reply  thereto  and 
make  his  preliminary  statement. 

IV.  He  shall  be  confronted 
with  the  witnesses  against  him, 
who  shall  testify  tn  his  presence 
^  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  place 
where  the  trial  is  being  held,  so 
thai  he  may  cross-examine  them 
in  his  dt^ense. 

V.  AH  vjUnesses  which  he  shall 
offer  shall  be  heard  in  his  defense, 
as  well  as  all  evidence  received, 
for  which  he  shaU  be  given  such 
Hme  as  the  law  may  prescribe; 

T&e  note  to  Ait.  IS  of  1867. 
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he  ahdll  fvrthtrmore  be  aaneted 
in  aecuring  the  pretence  of  any 
petBon  of  persons  whose  testimony 
he  may  request,  provided  Viey  are 
to  be  found  at  tJie  place  <tf  trial. 

VI.  He  shtUl  be  entiOed  to  a 
public  trial  by  a  judge  or  jvry  of 
ctHtens  who  can  read,  and  write 
and  are  also  diieens  of  the  place 
and  diairia  where  the  offense  shall 
fuae  been  committed,  provided  the 
penally  for  euch  offenee  be  greater 
than  one  year's  imprisonment. 
The  accused  shall  altoays  be  en- 
titled to  trial  by  jury  for  all 
offenses  eommitt«i  by  means  of 
the  press  againti  the  public  peace 
or  against  the  safely,  domeOie 
or  foreign,  of  the  RepvAlic. 

VII.  He  shall  be  funtiahed 
with  all  informatioi)  of  record 
needed  for  hie  defense. 

VIII.  He  shall  be  tried  within 
four  months,  if  charged  with  an 
offense  the  maximum  penalty  for 
which  does  not  exceed  two  years' 
imprisonment,  and  within  one 
year,  if  the  maximum  penal^  be 
greater. 

IX.  He  shall  be  heard  in  his 
own  defenae,  either  personally 
or  by  counsel,  or  by  both,  as  1^ 
may  desire.  In  case  he  shall 
have  no  one  to  defend  him,  a 
list  of  official  counsel  shall  be 
submitted  to  him  in  order  that 
he  may  choose  one  or  more  to 
act  in  his  defense.  //  the  accused 
shdU  not  desire  to  name  any 
counsel  for  his  d^ense,  after 
hanng  been  called  upon  to  do  so 
at  the  time  of  his  prdiminary 
examinaHon,  the  court  shall  ap- 
point counsel  to  defend  him.  The 
accused  may  name  Ms  eowud 
immediaiidy  on  arrest  and  ^laU 
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Art.  21.  The  impositioo  of 
penalties  property  so  called  per- 
tains exclusively  to  the  judiciary. 
The  political  or  executive  au- 
thorities shall  only  have  power 
to  impOBe  fines  and  imprison- 
ment,  as  disciplinary  measures, 
the  former  of  no  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  latter 
for  no  more  than  one  month,  in 
the  cases  and  in  the  manner 
vhich  the  law  shall  expressly 
determine. 


1917 
be  entitled  to  kave  kifn  present  at 
every  sta^e  of  the  trial;  but  he  shall  ■ 
be  bound  to  make  him  appear  09 
often  as  required  by  the  court. 

X.  In  no  event  may  imprison- 
ment or  detention  be  extended 
through  failure  to  pay  counsel 
fees  or  through  any  other  pecu- 
niary charge,  by  virtue  of  any 
civil  liability  or  other  similar 
cause.'  Nor  shall  detenHon  be 
extended  beyond  the  Hme  set  by 
law  as  the  maximum  for  the 
offense  charged. 

The  period  of  detention  shtdl 
be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  final 
sentence. 

Art.  21.  The  imposition  of 
all  penalties  is  an  exclusive  attri- 
bute of  the  judiciary.  The  pros- 
ecution of  offenses  belongs  to  the 
public  prosecutor  and  to  the 
judicial  police,  who  shaU  be  under 
the  immediate  command  and  au- 
thority of  the  public  prosecutor. 
The  punishment  of  violaiions  of 
municipal  and  police  reffuloHons 
belongs  to  the  adminiatratitie  au- 
thorities, and  shaU  consist  only 
of  a  fine  or  of  imprisonmnent 
not  exceeding  thirty-six  hours. 
Should  the  offender  fail  to  pay 
the  fine  this  shall  be  substituted  by 
the  corresporiding  period  of  arrest, 
which  shaU  in  no  case  exceed 
fifteen  days. 

Should  the  offender  be  a  work- 
man or  unskilled  laborer,  he  shall 
not  be  punished  uriih  a  fine  greater 
than  the  amount  of  his  weekly 


Art.  22..  Punishments  by  mu- 
tilation and  infamy,  by  brand- 
ing, flogging,  beating  with  sticks. 


Art.  22.    Punishments  by  mu- 
tilation and  infamy,  by  branding, 
•  See  note  to  Art.  18  of  ISfiT. 
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torture  of  w^tever  kind,  exces- 
BiTe  fines,  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, or  any  other  pent^ties, 
unusual  or  working  corruption 
(rf  the  blood,  shall  be  forever  pro- 
hibited. 


CofUtiiviion  of  Mexico 


Art.  23.  Capital  puniabment 
is  abolished  for  political  offenses; 
in  the  case  of  offenses  other  than 
political  it  shall  only  be  imposed 
for  high  treason  .committed  dur- 
ing a  foreign  war;  parricide,  mur- 
der with  malice  aforethought, 
arson,  highway  robbery,  piracy, 
and  grave  miUtary  offenses.  [A  s 
amended,  May  14,  1901.] 

Art.  24,  No  criminal  case 
shall  have  more  than  three 
instances.  No  person,  whether 
acquitted  or  convicted,  shall  be 


1917 
flinging,  beating  with  sticks, 
torture  of  any  kind,  excenve 
fines,  confiscation  of  property 
and  any  other  penalties,  unusual 
or  working  corruption  of  the 
blood,  are  prohibited. 

Attachment  procetdings  of  &e 
whole  or  ■part  of  the  property  of 
any  person  made  under  judicial 
authority  to  cover  any  civil  liability 
arising  out  of  the  commitaion  <^ 
any  offense,  or  by  reason  of  the 
imposition  of  any  tax  or  fine, 
ahaU  not  be  deemed  a  confiec^ion 
of  property. 

Capital  piHushment  is  likewise 
forbidden  for  all  political  of- 
fenses; in  the  case  of  offenses 
other  than  political  it  shall  only 
be  imposed  for  high  treason  com- 
mitted during  a  foreign  war, 
parricide,  murder  with  malice 
aforethought,  arson,  abduction, 
highway  robbery,  piracy,  and 
grave  military  offenses. 

Art.  23.    Ildentictl] 
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tried  again  for  the  same  offense. 
The  practice  of  dischargiDg  in 
one  instance  is  aboliBhed. 


Art.  25.  Sealed  correspon- 
dence sent  through  the  mails 
shall  be  free  from  search.  The 
violation  of  thia  guarantee  is  an 
offense  which  the  law  will  punish 
seTerely. 

Art.  26.  In  time  of  peace  no 
soldier  may  demand  quarters, 
supplies,  or  other  real  or  per- 
sonal service,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner.  In  time  of 
war  he  may  do  ao,  but  only  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 


Art.27.  Private  property  shall 
not  be  taken  irithout  the  con- 
sent of  tiie  owner,  except  for 
reasons  of  public  utihty,  indem- 
nification having  been  made. 
The  law  shall  determine  the 
authority  to  make  the  expro- 
priation and  the  conditions  on 
which  it  shall  be  carried  out. 

No  reUgious  coiporations  and 
institutions  of  whatever  char- 


Art.  24.  Every  one  it  free  to 
embrace  the  retigion  of  hia  choice 
and  to  pradice  all  ceremonict, 
dewOioru  or  observancet  of  his 
respective  creed,  either  in  places  of 
jmblic  worship  or  at  home,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  oonstituie  an 
offense  punishable  by  lav. 

Every  relifious  act  of  public 
worship  shaU  be  performed  atridly 
within  the  places  of  puldic  wor- 
ship, which  shall  be  (U  all  times 
imder  govemmenUU  supervision,* 

Art.  25.  Sealed  correspon- 
dence sent  throu^  themaila  shall 
be  free  from  search,  and  its  viola- 
tion shall  be  punishable  by  law. 


Art.  26.  No  member  of  the 
army  shall  in  time  of  peace  be 
quartered  in  private  dwellings, 
without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
er; nor  shall  he  demand  any 
other  exaction.  In  time  of  war 
the  military  may  demand  lodg- 
ing, equipment,  provisions  and 
other  aseistance,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  corresponding 
martial  law. 

Art.  27.  The  ownership  of 
lands  and  waters  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  the  national  territory  is 
vested  originaRy  in  the  Nation, 
which  has  had,  and  has,  the  right  to 
transmit  title  thereof  to  private 
persons,  tiiereby  constitviing  pri- 
vate property. 
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acter,  denommation,  duration 
or  object,  nor  civil  corporations, 
when  under  the  patronage,  di- 
rection or  administration  of  the 
former,  or  of  ministers  of  any 
creed  shall  have  legal  capacity 
to  acquire  title  to,  or  administer, 
real  property,  other  than  the 
buildmgs  inunediately  and  di- 
rectly destined  to  the  services 
or  purposes  of  the  said  corpora- 
tions and  institutions.  Nor 
shall  they  have  legal  capacity 
to  acquire  or  administer  loans 
made  on  such  real  property. 

Civil  corporations  and  insti- 
tutions not  comprised  within 
the  above  provision,  may  ac- 
quire and  administer,  in  addition 
to  the  buildings  mentioned,  real 
property  and  loans  made  on  such 
real  property  required  for  their 
maintenance  and  purposes,  sub- 
ject to  the  requisites  and  limi- 
tations to  be  established  by  the 
Federal  law  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  on  the  subject.  [Aa 
amended,  May  14,  ISOl.] 
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Private  property  shall  not  be 
expropriated  except  for  reasons  of 
public  utility  and  by  meant  of 
indenmi  fication. 

The  Nation  a)u)3l  have  at  oU 
Urnea  the  right  to  impoae  on  pri- 
vate  property  such  limiiaiiom  o« 
the  jniblic  interest  may  demand  aa 
weli  as  the  right  to  regulate  the 
developmerU  of  natural  reaourcet, 
which  are  susceptible  of  appro- 
priaUon,  in  order  to  coneerve 
them  and  equitably  to  distribute 
the  public  wealth.  For  this  pur- 
pose necessary  measures  shall 
be  taken  to  divide  large  landed 
estates;  to  develop  smaU  landed 
koldijigs;  to  estMisk  neu>  centers 
of  rwal  population  with  such 
lands  and  waters  as  may  be  indis- 
pensable to  them;  to  encourage 
agriculture  and  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  natural  resources, 
and  to  protect  property  from 
damage  detrimental  to  soci^. 
Settlements,  hamlets  Quoted  on 
private  property  arui  communes 
which  lack  lands  or  water  or  do 
not  possess  them  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  their  needs  shall 
have  ike  right  to  be  provided  with 
them  from  the  adjoining  prop- 
erties, always  having  due  regoard 
for  srndU  landed  holdings.  Where' 
fore,  all  grants  of  lands  made  up 
to  vie  present  time  under  the  decree 
of  January  6, 1915,  are  confirmed. 
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Private  property  acguiTed  for  the 
said  purposes  shall  be  cm^idered 
as  uJten  for  public  utility. 

In  the  Nation  ia  veOed  direct 
ownership  of  aU  mineralt  or  sub- 
«fanee«  which  in  vntit,  layers, 
masses,  or  beds  constititte  deposits 
tohose  nature  is  different  from  the 
components  of  the  land,  such  as 
minerals  from  which  melais  and 
metaloids  used  for  industrial  pur- 
poses are  extra^ed;  beds  of  pre- 
tMus^ones,ro(ksatlandsaii}aket 
formed  directly  by  marine  waters, 
products  derived  from  the  decom- 
position Cff  rocks,  when  Vteir  ex- 
ploHation  requires  underground 
work;  phosphates  which  may  be 
used  for  fertilizers;  solid  mineral 
fuels;  p^oleum  and  ail  hydro- 
carbons— solid,  liquid  or  gaseous. 

In  the  Nation  is  likewise 
vested  the  ownership  of  the  waters 
of  terrHorial  seas  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  terms  fixed  by  the  law  c^ 
nations;  those  of  lakes  and  inlets 
of  bays;  those  <^  interior  lakes  of 
natural  formation  which  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  fiotving 
waters;  those  of  principal  rwers 
or  tributaries  from  the  points  at 
which  there  is  a  perrrument  cur- 
rent of  water  in  their  beds  to  their 
moi^hs,  whether  they  fiow  to  the 
sea  or  cross  two  or  more  States; 
those  (ff  intermittent  streams 
which  traverse  two  or  more  States 
in  their  main  body;  the  waters  of 
rivers,  streams,  or  ravines,  when 
they  hound  Uie  naiumal  territory 
or  VwU  i4  the  States;  vxUers  ex- 
tracted from  mines;  and  the  beds 
and  banks  of  Qie  lakes  and  streams 
hereinb^ore  mentioned,  to  the 
extent  fixed  by  law.  Any  other 
stream  of  wt^  not  comprised 
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mihin  the  foregoing  emitneration 
shaU  be  considered  as  an  integral 
•part  of  the  •private  ■property  through 
whieh  U  fiowt;  hvi  the  devdop- 
merU  of  the  toaiers  when  thej/  pass 
from  one  landed  property  to 
another  afuiU  be  considered  of 
p^Alie  uHliiy  and  ahall  be  suijea 
to  the  pronsions  prescribed  by  the 
States. 

In  the  cases  to  which  the  two 
foregoing  para^aphs  r^er,  Oie 
ownership  of  Vie  Nation  is  »n- 
alienable  arui  may  not  be  lost  by 
prescription;  concessions  shall  be 
granted  by  the  Federal  Gopem- 
meni  to  private  parties  or  dvil  or 
commercial  corporations  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  Mexico, 
only  on  condition  OuU  said  re- 
sources be  regularly  developed, 
and  on  the  further  condition  that 
the  legal  provisions  be  observed. 

Legal  capacity  to  acquire  owner' 
ship  of  lands  and  waters  of  the 
nation  shaU  be  governed  by  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  Only  Mexicans  by  birth  or 
naturiUieaiion  and  Mexican  com- 
panies have  the  right  to  acquire 
ownership  in  lands,  waters  and 
their  appurtenances,  or  to  (^ 
tain  concessions  to  develop  mines, 
waters  or  mineral  fuels  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico.  The  Nation 
may  grant  the  same  right  to  for- 
eigners, provided  they  agree  b^ore 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  be  considered  Mexicaiis 
in  respect  to  such  property,  and 
accordingly  not  to  invoke  the 
protedion  of  their  Governments  in 
resped  to  the  same,  under  pen- 
alty, in  case  of  breach,  of  for- 
feiture to  the  Nation  cf  property 
80  acquired.    Within  a  zone  of 
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too  kiUmietera  from  the  fTontiera, 
and  of  50  kilqmeters  frofn  the  sea 
coast,  no  foreigner  shall  under  any 
eondUions  etcquire  direct  owner- 
ship cff  lands  arid  waters. 

II.  The  reliiiious  irhstittUions 
knoion  as  churches,  irrespective 
of  creed,  ihaS,  in  no  case  have 
Ugal  capacity  to  acquire,  hold  or 
administer  real  property  or  loans 
made  on  svch  real  property^;  aU 
such  real  property  or  loans  as 
may  be  at  ^esent  held  by  the  said 
reliffious  tnstUviums,  either  on 
their  own  behalf  or  through  third 
parties,  shall  vest  in  the  Nation, 
and  any  one  shall  have  the  right  to 
denounce  property  so  held.  Pre- 
sumptive proof  ahail  be  sufficient 
to  declare  the  denundaiion  well' 
founded.  Places  of  public  wor-< 
skip  are  the  property  of  the  Nation, 
as  represetiied  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  ahail  determine 
which  of  them  may  continue  to  be 
devoted  to  their  present  purposes. 
Episcopal  residences,  redories, 
seminaries,  orphan  asylums  or 
collegiate  establishments  of  relig- 
ious institvUons,  eorwents  or 
any  other  buildings  built  or  de- 
signedfor  the  administration,  prop- 
aganda, or  teaching  of  the  tenets 
of  any  religious  creiBd  shall  forth- 
with vest,  as  of  fuU  right,  directly 
in  the  Nation,  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  public  services  of  the 
Federation  or  of  the  States,  vnthin 
their  respective  jurisdidions.  All 
places  of  public  worship  whidi 
shall  later  be  erected  sAoJZ  be  the 
property  of  the  NaOan. 
,  III.    Public  and  private  char- 

itable inOitutions  for  tAe  sick  and 
needy, for  scientific  reseta-ch,  or  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  mutual 
**C<aDjmnBeooa.d  parignphof  Art. 
87  of  18(7. 
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aid  Moeieties  or  arffonitationa 
formed  for  any  other  lavifvl  pur- 
pose ihiu  in  no  caee  acquire,  hold 
or  administer  loans  n\adx  on  redk 
property,  unless  the  mortgof/e  terms 
do  not  exceed  ten  years.  In  no 
ease  shall  inMiiuHons  of  this 
character  be  under  the  patronage, 
direction,  administration,  charge 
or  supervision  of  religious  cor- 
poraUons  or  instiiutiona,  nor  of 
miniaiers  of  any  religious  creed  or 
of  their  dependents,  even  though 
either  the  former  or  the  latter  shall 
not  be  in  active  service." 

IV.  Comm^dal  stock  com- 
panies shall  not  acquire,  hold, 
or  administer  rural  properties. 
Companies  of  this  nature  which 
may  be  organued  to  develop  any 
manufaduring,  mining,  petroleum 
or  other  industry,  excepting  ordy 
agrieuUurai  industries,  may  ac- 
gt^re,  hold  or  adminisier  lands 
only  in  an  area  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  their  establishments  or 
adequate  to  serve  the  purposes 
indicated,  which  Oie  Executive  of 
the  Union  or  of  the  respective  State 
in  each  case  shall  determine. 

V.  Banks  duly  organised 
under  the  Uaes  governing  institu- 
tions of  credU  may  make  mortgage 
loans  on  rural  and  urban  property 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  said  laws,  but  they  may 
not  own  nor  administer  more  real 
property  than  that  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  their  direct  purposes; 
and  tluy  may  furthermore  hold 
temporarily  for  the  bri^  term 
fixed  by  law  such  real  property 


oS  the  1917  text  ue  largely  drawn 
fioiu  the  "Levea  de  Rcfomu."  Sm 
fiot«  tQ  Art.  130,  y.  116. 
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as  may  be  judicially  adjudicaUd 
to  Ihem  in  execution  proceedings. 

VI.  ProperUes  held  in  eommtm 
by  co-monerg,  hoTnieta  situated  on 
private  property,  pueblos,  tribal 
congregations  and  otker  seftlo- 
menta  which,  as  a  matter  of  fad 
or  law,  conserve  their  communal 
eharader,  sfiaU  have  legal  capacity 
to  enjoy  in  common  the  waters, 
woods  and  lands  belonging  to 
them,  or  which  may  have  been  or 
shall  be  restored  to  Viem  according 
to  the  law  of  January  6,  1916, 
until  such  time  as  the  manner  of 
mtddng  the  division  of  the  Umda 
shall  be  determined  by  law. 

VII.  Excepting  the  corpora- 
tions to  which  Clauses  III,  IV,  V 
and  VI  hereof  refer,  no  other  civil 
corporation  may  hold  or  admin- 
ister on  its  own  behalf  real  estate 
or  mortgage  loans  derived  there- 
from, with  the  single  exception  of 
buildinga  designed  diredly  and 
immediatdy  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution.  The  States,  the 
Federal  Disirid  and  the  Terri- 
tories, as  wen  as  the  munidpali- 
lies  throughout  the  Repvblie,  shall 
enjoy  fuU  legal  capadly  to  acquire 
and  hold  all  real  estate  necessary 
for  public  services. 

The  Federal  and  State  laws 
shall  determine  vfitJdn  their  re- 
spective jurisdietions  those  cases 
in  which  the  occupation  of  private 
property  shall  be  considered  t4 
puUte  vHUiy;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  said  laws  the  administra- 
tive authorities  shall  make  the 
corresponding  declaration.  The 
amount  fixed  as  compensation  for 
the  expropriated  property  shall  be 
based  on  the  sum  ai  whidt  the  said 
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property  thaU,  he  valued  for  fiseat 
purpotea  in  ihe  caUwtral  or  rev- 
enue officet,  whaher  tins  value  he 
Oiat  tnanifeated  by  the  otsner  or 
merdy  impliedly  accepted  by  rea- 
son of  Oie  payment  of  his  taxes  on 
sucA  a  basis,  to  whtck  there  shall 
be  added  ten  per  cent.  The 
increased  valiie  tohich  the  prop- 
erty in  que^ion  may  have  ac- 
quired through  improvements  made 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  fixing 
of  the  fiscal  value  shall  be  the  only 
matter  subject  to  expert  opinion 
and  to  judicial  determination. 
The  same  procedure  shall  be 
observed  in  rt^peet  to  dbjeds  whose 
value  is  not  recorded  in  the  revenue 
offices. 

All  proceedings,  findings,  deci- 
sions and  all  operations  of  de- 
marcation, concession,  compo- 
sition, judgment,  contpromise, 
aUcTiation,  or  auction  which  may 
have  deprived  properties  held  in 
common  by  co-owners,  hamlets 
situated  on  private  property,  aet- 
Hements,  amgregations,  tribes  and 
other  settlement  orgoniMations  stiU 
existing  since  the  law  of  June  S5, 
1856,  t^  tilt  whole  or  a  part  of 
their  lands,  woods  and  waters,  are 
declared  null  and  void;  all  find- 
ings, resolutions  and  openUtoru 
which  may  svbsequenlly  take  place 
and  produce  the  same  effects 
shaU  likeufise  be  null  and  void. 
Consequently  all  lands,  forests 
and  waters  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  settlements  may  have 
been  deprived  shall  be  restored  to 
them  according  to  the  decree  of 
January  6,  1915,  which  shall 
renuiin  in  force  as  a  constitu- 
tional law.  In  case  the  adjudica- 
tion of  lands,  by  way  of  restitution. 
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he  not  Ugol  in  &u  terms  of  the  said 
decree,  wkieh  adjudication  have 
been  requested  by  any  of  the 
(Aove  entities,  those  lands  shaU 
nevertheless  be  given  to  them  by 
way  of  grant,  ami  they  shall  in  no 
event  fail  to  receive  such  as  they 
may  need.  Only  auch  lands,  tiile 
to  which  may  hose  been  acquired 
in  the  dwisions  made  by  virtue  of 
the  said  law  of  June  25,  1866, 
or  such  as  may  be  held  in  undis- 
ptUed  ownership  for  more  than  ten 
years  are  excepted  from  the  pro- 
vision (^  nuUiiy,  provided  their 
area  does  not  exded  fifty  hetiares.^^ 
Any  excess  over  this  area  shall  be 
returned  to  the  commune  and  the 
owner  shaU,  be  indemnijied.  All 
laws  of  restiiuiion  enacted  by 
virtue  of  this  provision  shaU  be 
immediately  carried  into  effect 
by  the  administrative  authorities. 
Only  menibars  of  the  commune 
shall  have  the  right  to  the  lands 
denned  to  be  divided,  and  the 
rights  to  these  larvis  shdU  be  in- 
alienable so  long  as  they  remonn 
undwided;  the  same  provision 
shall  govern  the  right  of  ownership 
after  the  division  has  been  made. 
The  exercise  of  the  rights  pertain- 
ing  to  the  Nation  by  virhie  c^  this 
a/rtide  shall  follow  judicial  proc- 
ess; but  as  a  part  of  this  pro- 
cess  and  by  order  of  the  proper 
triburuUs,  which  order  stu^  be 
issued  ynthin  the  maximum  period 
of  one  month,  the  administraSve 
authorities  shall  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  occupation,  adminis- 
tration, auction,  or  sale  of  the 
lands  and  waters  in  question, 
together  with  all  their  appurte- 
nances, and  in  no  case  may  the 
acts  of  the  said  authoritiea  be  set 
"1  heoUre-2.47  aarea. 
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aside  until  final  tenienee  U  handed 
down. 

During  the  next  eonaiitutional 
term,  the  Congresa  and  the  State 
Legislatures  afiaU  enact  lotos,  within 
their  respetUve  jraiadieiions,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
diviaion  of  large  landed  estates, 
aubjed  to  the  foUotuing  conditions: 

(a)  In  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory there  shall  be  fixed  the  maxi- 
mum area  of  land  which  any  one 
ivdividual  or  legally  organised 
corporation  may  own. 

{b)  The  excess  of  ike  area  thus 
fixed  akaU,  be  siAdivided  by  the 
owner  within  ike  period  set  by  the 
laws  of  the  respective  locality;  and 
these  subdivisions  sAoZZ  be  offered 
for  sale  on  such  conditions  as  the 
respective  gooemmenis  shall  ap- 
prove, in  accordance  wiOi  the  said 
Um>8. 

(c)  //  the  owner  shall  refuse  to 
make  the  subdivision,  this  shaU  be 
carried  out  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, by  means  of  expropriation 
proceedings. 

(d)  The  value  of  the  subdivi- 
sions shall  be  paid  in  annxuU 
amaunis  sufficient  to  atqprtixe  the 
principal  and  interest  within  a 
period  of  not  less  than  twenty 
years,  during  which  the  person 
acquiring  them  may  not  alienaie 
them.  The  rate  of  interea  ahaU 
not  exceed  five  per  cent  per  annum. 

(e)  The  owner  shaU  be  bound 
to  receive  bonds  of  a  special  issue 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
properly  expropriated.  WiOi  this 
end  in  view,  the  Congress  shaU 
issue  a  law  authorizing  the  Slates 
to  issue  bonds  to  meet  their  agra- 
Tum  obligations. 
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Art.  28.  There  shall  be  no 
private  nor  governmental  mo- 
nopohea  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
nor  any  prohibitions  even  under 
cover  of  protection  to  industry, 
excepting  only  those  relating  to 
the  coinage  of  money,  the  postal 
service,  and  the  privileges  which, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  law  may 
concede  to  inventors  or  improv- 
ers of  inventions. 
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(f)  The  local  laws  thaU  govern 
the  extent  of  the  family  patrimony, 
and  dettrmine  toAot  property 
ihall  eon^tute  the  same  on  the 
bona  t^  H»  inaUeTuMUty;  it  shall 
not  be  subject  to  attachment  nor  to 
any  charge  whatever. 

AU  eontrada  and  coneeeaions 
made  by  former  government  from 
and  after  ihe  year  1876  which 
shall  have  resisted  in  the  monop- 
oly of  lande,  waters  and  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation  by  a  tingle 
individual  or  corporation,  are 
dedwed  subject  to  reviaion,.and  the 
Executive  is  a-uthorieed  to  declare 
those  null  and  void  which  seriously 
prejw^ce  the  public  interest 

Art.  28.  There  shall  be  no 
private  nor  governmental  mo- 
nopolies of  any  kind  whatsoever 
in  the  United  States  of  Mexico; 
nor  exemption  from  taxation; 
nor  any  prohibition  even  under 
cover  of  protection  to  industry, 
excepting  only  those  relating  to 
the  coinage  of  money,  to  the 
postal,  tdegrapkic,  and  radio- 
telegraphic  services,  to  the  issu- 
ance of  bUla  by  a  single  banking 
institution  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  the 
privilegea  which  for  a  limited 
period  the  law  may  concede  to 
avihors  and  artists  for  the  repro- 
duction of  their  work;  and  lastly, 
to  those  granted  inventors  or 
improvers  of  inventions  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  their  inventions. 

The  law  will  accordingly  sc 
verely  punish  and  the  authorities 
dilif^ntly  prosecute  any  accumu- 
lating or  cornering  by  one  or  more 
persons  (^  necessaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  a  rise  in 
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price;  onv  tut  or  measure  whiA 
aKaU  ^fie  or  endeavor  to  stifle 
free  competition  in  any  prodmc- 
tion,  industry,  trade  or  pi^lic 
service;  any  agreement  or  com" 
binaiion  of  any  kind  entered  into 
by  producers,  manufactwrers,  mer- 
aianis,  common  carriers  or  other 
piMie  or  quasi-public  service,  to 
stifle  competition  and  to  compel 
the  consumer  to  pay  exorbiiant 
prices;  and  in  gena-al  whatever 
constitute*  on  unfair  and  exdu- 
sive  advantage  in  favor  of  one  or 
'  more  specified  person  or  persons 
to  the  detrimefU  of  the  pvUic  in 
general  or  of  any  spedal  doss  of 
society. 

Assoidaiions  of  labor  organised 
to  protect  their  oum  interests  skaU 
not  be  deemed  a  monopoly.  Nor 
ahdU  cooperative  associations  or 
unions  <^  producers  be  deemed 
monopolies  when,  in  defense  of 
their  own  interests  or  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  they  sell  directly  in 
foreign  ntarkeis  national  or  in- 
dustrial products  which  are  the 
principal  source  of  wealth  of  the 
region  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, provided  they  be  not  neces- 
saries, and  provided  further  that 
such  associations  be  under  the 
supervision  or  protedion  of  the 
Federal  Qooemment  or  of  thai  of 
the  States,  atjid  promded  further 
that  authorization  be  in  each  case 
obtained  from  the  respective  Jsgia- 
laHve  bodies.  These  legidtUioe 
bodies  may,  eiiher  on  Oigir  oum 
initiative  or  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  execuiioe,  revoke,  when- 
ever the  p^lic  interest  shall  so 
demand,  the  authorisation  granted 
for  the  establishment  of  Uk  asso- 
ciations in  guesOon, 
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Art.  2S.  In  cases  of  invMioD, 
grave  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  or  any  other  emergency 
which  may  place  Bodety  in  grave 
danger,  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, and  no  one  else,  shall 
nave  the  power  to  Buspend,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council  of 
minister  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  Congrees,  and,  in  the 
recees  th^eof,  of  the  Perma>- 
nent  Committee,  the  guaianteee 
granted  by  this  Constitution 
excepting  those  ensuring  the 
life  of  man;  but  such  suspen- 
sion shall  in  no  case  be  con- 
fined in  its  effects  to  a  par- 
tieulfu*  individual,  but  shall  be 
made  by  means  of  a  general 
<  decree,  and  only  for  a  limited 

If  the  suspension  occur  while 
the  Congrees  ia  in  session,  this 
body  shall  grant  such  powers  as 
in  its  judgment  the  executive 
may  need  to  meet  the  situation; 
if  t^e  suspension  occur  while  the 
Congress  is  in  recess,  the  Per- 
manent Committee  shall  forth-' 
with  convoke  the  Congress  for 
the  granting  of  such  powers. 
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Art.  29.  In  cases  of  invasion, 
grave  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  or  any  other  emei^eacy 
which  may  place  society  in  grave 
danger  or  conflict,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
no  one  e^,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  oouncil  of  minis- 
ters, and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Con(p«es,  or  if  tiie  latter 
shall  be  in  recess,  of  the  Per- 
manent Committee,  shall  have 
power  to  suspend  throughout  the 
whole  Republic  or  in  any  portion 
thereof,  auch  ffuarajtieee  as  shall 
be  a  hindrance  in  meeting  the 
aituaiion  promptly  and  readily ; 
but  such  suspension  shall  in  no 
case  be  confined  to  a  particular 
individual,  but  shall  be  made  by 
means  of  a  general  decree  and 
only  for  a  limited  period.  If 
the  suspension  occur  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session,  this  body 
shall  grant  such  powers  as  in  its 
judgment  the  executive  may 
need  to  meet  the  situation;  if 
the  suspension  occur  while  the 
Congress  is  in  recess,  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  convoked  forth- 
with for  the  granting  of  such 
powers. 


SECTION  II 

OfMexicafu 
Art.  30.    Mexicans  are: 

I.  All  persons  bom,  within  or 
without  the  Republic,  of  Mexi- 
can parents. 

II.  AJiens  naturalised  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  the 
Federation. 

III.  Aliens  who  acquire  real 
estate  in  the  Republic,  or  have 
Mexicap  children,  if  they  do  not 


CHAPTBB  n 

Of  Mexicans 

Art.  30.i>  A  Mexican  thaU  be 
such  eiiher  by  birth  or  by  natia-ali- 
talion. 

I.  Mexicans  by  birlk  are  ihoae 
bom  of  Mexican  parents,  within 
or  without  the  RepvAlic,  provided 
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declare  their  mtentioa  to  retain 
their  nationality. 


Art.  31.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  Mexican: 

I.  To  defend  the  independ- 
ence, the  territory,  the  honor,  the 
rights  andinterests  of  his  country. 
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in  ih»  latter  caae  the  parent*  be 
aiao  Mexicana  by  birtk.  Peraona 
horn  wUhin  ike  Republic  offoraun 
parentage  ahail  likewiae  be  con- 
sidered Mexicana  by  birth,  who 
within  one-  year  t^fier  they  come 
itf  age  shail  declare  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs  that  they 
elect  Mexican  ciHzenakip,  and 
who  ehall  furthermore  prove  to  the 
said  Department  that  they  have 
resided  within  the  country  during 
the  six  years  immediately  prior  Iff 
the  said  dedaraiion. 

II.  Mexicana  by  naturaHMO- 
tion  are: 

(a)  The  children  ttf  foreign 
parentage  bom  in  the  country, 
who  sAoU  elecf  Mexican  ciftzen- 
^p  in  the  manner  prescribed  in 
the  foregoing  dauae,  and  in  whom 
the  residence  qwdifieaiion  required 
in  the  aaid  section  does  not  concur. 

(b)  Those  persona  who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  country  for 
Juie  consecutive  years,  haee  an 
honett  means  of  IwelViood  and 
ahaU  have  obtained  naturalization 
from  the  said  Departmei^  e^ 
Foreign  Affairs. 

(c)  Those  of  mixed  Indian  and 
Latin  deecerU  who  may  have  estab- 
lished residence  in  the  RepiMic, 
and  shall  have  manifeOed  the«r 
intention  to  acquire  Mexican  dti- 
tenahip. 

In  the  cases  stipulated  in  these 
sections,  the  law  s}udl  d^ermine 
the  manner  of  proving  the  req- 
uiaitea  therein  demanded. 

Art.  31.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  Mexican : 

I.  To  compel  the  attendance  at 
either  private  or  public  schoola  of 
their   children   or   wards,   when 
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II.  To  Berre  in  the  army  or 
the  national  guard  pursuant  to 
the  reepective  organic  laws.  [Ab 
amended,  June  10,  1898.] 

III.  To  contribute  in  the  pro- 
'  portional  and  equitable  manner 

provided  by  law,  toward  the 
public  expenses  of  the  Federa- 
tion, the  State  and  the  munici- 
pality in  which  he  Tesides. 


Art.  32.  Mexicans  shall  be 
preferred  under  equal  circum- 
stances to  foreigners  for  all 
public  employments,  ofEces,  or 
commiesioQs,  when  citizenship  is 
not  indispensable.  Laws  shall 
be  enacted  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  industrious  Mexicans, 
by  rewarding  those  who  distin- 
guish themselves  in  any  science 
or  art,  to  foster  labor,  and  to 
found  colleges  and  manual  train- 
ing schools. 
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under  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  primary 
iiMfructum  and  military  training 
for  such  periods  as  tiie  law  of 
public  iTiatruction  in  each  State 
shali  determine. 

II.  To  attend  on  such  days  and 
at  tueh  houra  at  the  town  council 
akdU  in  each  case  preacrihe,  to 
receive  such  civic  instruction  and 
military  training  as  shaU  Jit  them 
to  exercise  their  dvic  rigUs,  ahaU 
make  Ihem  akiUful  in  the  /lan- 
dling  of  arms  and  familiar  with 
military  discipline. 

III.  To  enlist  and  serve  in  the 
national  guard,  pursuant  to  the 
respective  organic  law  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  de- 
fending the  independence,  terri- 
tory, honor,  rights  and  interests 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  domes- 
tic peace  and  order. 

IV.  To  contribute  in  the  pro- 
portional and  equitable  manner 
provided  by  law  toward  the 
public  expeiues  of  the  Federa- 
tion, the  State  and  the  munici- 
pality in  which  he  resides. 

Art.  32.  Mexicans  shall  be 
preferred  under  equal  circum- 
stances to  fore^ers  for  all  kinds 
of  concessions  and  for  all  public 
employments,  offices  or  eom- 
miseionB,  when  citixenship  is  not 
indispensable.  ^0  foreigner 
ahaU  serve  in  the  army  nor  in  the 
police  corps  nor  in  any  other 
department  <tf  public  aafHy  during 
times  of  peace. 

Only  Mexicans  by  birth  may 
belong  to  the  national  navy,  or  JUi 
any  office  or  commission  therein. 
The  aame  requisite  ahaU  be  re* 
quired  for  captains,  pilots,  ma»- 
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ter«  and  ctatf  engineers  <4  Mexi- 
can nerdumt  akipt,  as  to«U  as 
for  two-thinU  of  the  membert  of 
the  crew. 


BEcnoK  m  ■ 
Of  Aliens 
Art.  33.  Aliens  are  thbse  who 
do  not  possess  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  Article  30,  They 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  guaran- 
tees  granted  by  Section  I,  Title 
I,  of  the  present  Constitution, 
except  that  in  all  cases  the 
Government  has  the  right  to 
expel  undesirable  foretgnere. 
They  are  under  obligation  to 
contribute  to  the  public  ex- 
penses as  the  law  may  provide, 
and  to  obey  and  respect  the 
institutions,  laws,  and  authori- 
ties of  the  country,  subjecting 
themselvea  to  the  decisions  and 
sentences  of  the  tribunals,  and 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  seek 
other  redrees  than  that  wl^ch 
the  laws  concede  to  Mexicans. 

SECTION  IV 

Of  Mexican  CUizens 
Art.  34.    Mexican  citisenship 
shall  be  enjoyed  only  by  those 
Mexicam  who  have  the  follow- 
ing qualifications: 

I.  Are  over  21  years  of  age,  if 
unmarried,  and  over  18,  if  mat^ 
ried. 

II.  Have  an  honest  means  of 
liveUhood. 

Art.  35.  The  prerogatives  of 
citizens  are: 

I,  To  vote  at  popular  elec- 
tions. 

II.  To  be  eligible  for  any  elec- 


Of  Aliens 

Art.  33.  Aliens  are  those  who 
do  not  possess  the  qualificataonB 
prescribed  by  Article  30.  They 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  guaran- 
tees granted  by  Chapter  I, 
Title  I,  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion; but  the  Executitte  shall  hav? 
the  exclusive  right  to  expel  from 
the  Repubhc  forthwith,  and  with- 
out judicial  process,  any  foreigner 
whose  presence  he  may  deem  inex- 
pedient. 

No  foreigner  ahaU  meddle  in 
anv  v?ay  wtuUsoever  in  the  poZiMcoi 
affairs  of  the  country. 


CHAFTBR  IV 

Of  Mexican  CiHzens 
Art.  34.    (Identical] 


Art.  35.    [Identical] 
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tire  office  aod  be  qualified  for 
any  other  office  or  commiflsion, 
provided  they  have  the  other 
qualifications  required  by  law. 

III.  To  assemble  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country. 

IV.  To  serve  in  the  army  or 
national  guard  for  the  defense  of 
the  Republic  and  its  institutions, 
as  by  law  determined.  [As 
amended  June  10,  1898.] 

V.  To  exercise  the  right  of  pe- 
tition in  any  matter  whatever. 

Art.  36.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  Mexican  citizen : 

I.  To  renter  in  the  polls  of 
the  municipality  in  which  he 
lives,  setting  forth  the  property 
which  he  owns,  if  any,  or  the 
industry,  profession,  or  labor  by 
which  be  subsists. 

II.  To  enlist  in  the  national 
guard. 

III.  To  vote  at  popular  elec- 
tions in  the  district  to  which  he 


.  IV.  To  fill  the  elective  federal 
offices  to  which  he  maybe  chosen, 
and  which  in  no  case  shall  be 
gratuitous. 


Art.  37.  Citizenship  shall  be 
lost: 

I.  By  naturalization  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

II.  By  officially  serving  the 
government  of  another  country 
or  accepting  its  decorations, 
titles,  or  employment  without 


Art.  36.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  Mexican  citizen: 

I.  To  register  in  the  polls  of 
the  municipality,  setting  forth 
any  property  he  may  own  and 
his  professional  or  industrial 
pursuit,  or  occupation;  and  also 
to  regiater  in  tke  electoral  regis- 
tration lists,  as  by  law  deter- 
mined. 

n.  To  enlist  in  the  national 
guard. 

III.  To  vote  at  popular  elec- 
tions in  the  electoral  district  to 
which  he  belongs. 

IV.  To  fill  the  elective  Fed- 
eral or  State  offices  to  which  he 
may  be  chosen,  which  service 
shall  in  no  case  be  gratuitous. 

V.  To  serve  on  the  town  council 
of  the  municipalUy  wherein  he 
resides  and  to  perform  aU  elec- 
toral and  jury  aerviee. 

Art.  37.  Citizenship  shall  be 
lost: 

I.  By  naturalization  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

II.  By  officially  serving  the 
government  of  another  country, 
or  accepting  its  decoration^, 
titles  or  employment   without 
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previous  permission  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress,  excepting  liter- 
ary,  scientific,  and  humanitarian 
tiues,  which  may  be  accepted 
freely. 


Art.  38.  The  Idw  shall  deter- 
mine the  cases  and  the  form  in 
which  the  rights  of  citizenship 
may  be  lost  or  suspended,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  regained. 
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previous  permission  of  the  Fed- 
eral Congress,  excepting  literary, 
scientific  and  humanitarian  titles 
which  may  be  accepted  freely. 
III.  By  ctympromiaifm  thtm- 
aelMS  tn  any  way  before  mtnuters 
of  any  religioua  creed  or  before 
any  other  person  not  to  observe 
the  present  Conetiivium,  or  the 
lavJB  arising  thereunder. 

Art.  38.  The  rif/his  or  pre- 
rogaHvea  of  ciUzenship  shaU  be  eus- 
pended  for  the  following  reaaone: 

I.  Through  failure  to  comply, 
without  sufficient  cause,  with  any 
of  the  obiigaiiona  imposed  by 
ArUde  S6,  This  suspension  shall 
last  for  one  year  and  ^lall  be  in 
addttion  to  any  other  penalties 
prescribed  by  law  for  Vie  same 
offense. 

II.  Throttgk  being  subjected  to 
criminal  prosecution  for  an  offense 
punishable  with  imprisonment, 
such  suspension  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  irf  the  formal  order 
of  eommitmenl. 

III.  Throughout  the  term  <^ 
imprisonment. 

IV.  Through  vagrancy  or  ha- 
bitual drunkenness,  dedared  tn 
the  manner  provided  by  law. 

V.  Through  being  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  the  suspension  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  date  iff  the 
order  of  arrest  until  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  oriminal  adion. 

VI.  Through  any  final  sen- 
tence which  shall  decree  (u  a 
penalty  such  suspension. 

The  law  shall  determine  the 
cases  in  which  civic  rights  may 
be  lost  or  suspended  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be 
regfuned. 
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Of  ike  NaUonal  Soveretgniy  and 
Form  <^  Government 
Art.  39.    [Identical] 


Of  the  NatumcU  Sovereignty  emd 
Form  (ff  Government 
Art.  39.  The  national  Bover^ 
ei^ty  18  vested  essentially  and 
onginally  in  the  people.  All 
public  power  emanates  from  the 
people,  and  is  instituted  for  their 
benefit.  The  people  have  at  all 
times  the  inalienable  right  to 
alier  or  modify  the  form  of  their 
government. 

Art.  40.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Art.  40.  [Identical] 
Mexican  people  to  constitute 
themselves  into  a  democratic, 
federal,  representative  republic, 
consisting  of  States,  free  and 
sovereign  in    all   that  concerns 

their  internal  affaire,  but  united  ' 

in  a  federation  according  to  the 
principles  of  this  fundamental 
law. 


Art.  41.  The  people  exercise 
their  sovereignty  through  the 
federal  powers  in  the  matters 
belonging  to  the  Union,  and 
through  those  of  the  States  in 
the  matters  relating  to  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  power  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  the  manner  respectively 
established  by  the  Constitu- 
tions, both  Federal  and  State. 
The  constitutions  of  the  States 
shall  in  no  case  contravene  the 
stipulations  of  the  Feder^  con- 
stitution. 


Art.  41.     [Identical] 
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Bscnoif  n 

Of    the    Inteffral    Porta    of    tfu 

Federation  and  the.Naiional 

Territory 
Art.  42.    The  national  terri- 
tory comprises  lihe  integral  parts 
of  the  Federation  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  in  both  oceans. 


cijientea,  Gwnpeche,  Coahdk,  C^ma, 
Chupu,  Chihiuhiia,  Durango,  Giun- 
ajuato,  Ouerrero,  HidaJgo,  Jaluoo, 
Hfoico,  Miclioaalu,  Moreloe,  Nuero 
Le6D,  O&xaca,  Puebla,  QuerStaro,  8ui 
Luia  Fotod,  Sinaloa-  Sonora,  Tabasco, 
Tamaulipoa,  Tlaicala,  ValledeM6idco, 
Vera  Crui,  YucaUn,  Zacatecaa,  the 
Territoryol  Lower  Calilomia,  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Tqiic,  formed  from  theseveDth 
canton  of  Jalisco,  and  the  Territory  of 
Quintana  Roo.  The  Territory  of  Quin- 
taoa  Roo  shall  be  formed  by  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  Yuca- 
t&n;it  shall  be  bounded  byalinewhich, 
drawn  from  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  follows  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  87°  32'  (Longitude  West  of 
Greenwich)  to  ita  intersection  with 
parallel  21^  and  thence  till  it  meeU  the 
^uallel  passing  through  the  Southern 
Tower  of  Chemax,  twenty  kilometers 
to  the  east  of  this  town:  and  reaching 
the  vertex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
boundaries  between  Uie  States  of  Yuoa- 
tin  and  Campeche,  near  Put,  goes 
southward  to  the  parallel  dividiiig  the 
Republics  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
lA*  amtndtd  Nonember  14,  J90S.] 

Art.  44.  The  States  of  Aguas- 
calientes,  Chiapaa,  Chihuahua, 
Durango,  Guerrero,  Mexico,  Fu- 
ebla,  Quer^taro,  Sinaloa,  Son- 
ora, Tamaulipas,  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Lower  California  shall 
preserve  the  limits  which  th^ 
now  have. 


CHAPTCB  n 

Of  tke    Integrtd    Porta   of   the 
Federation  and  the  National 

Territory 
Art.  42.  The  national  terri- 
tory comprises  the  integral  parts 
of  the  Federation  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  in  both  oceans. 
It  likewise  comprigea  tke  lakmd  of 
Cfuadalupe,  those  of  BeviOafiigedo, 
and  that  of  "La  Paai&n,"  eitur- 
died  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Art.  43.  The  integral  parts 
of  the  Federation  are:  The 
States  of  AguascaUentes,  Cam- 
peche, Coahuila,  Colima,  Chia- 
pas, Chihuahua,  Durango,  Guan- 
ajuato, Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Jal- 
isco, Mexico,  Michoac&n,  More- 
loa,  Nayarii^*,  Nuevo  Le6n,  Oa- 
xaca,  Fuebla,  QuerStaro,  San 
Luia  Potosf,  Sinaloa,  Sonora, 
Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  Tlaxcala, 
Vera  Crui,  Yucatin,  Zacatecaa, 
the  Federal  District,  the  Teni- 
tory  of  Lower  California,  and 
the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo. 


Art.  44.  The  Federal  Dis- 
trict shall  embrace  its  present 
territory;  in  the  event  of  the 
removal  of  the  Federal  Powers 
to  some  other  place  it  shall  be 
created  into  the  State  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  with  such 
boimdaries  and  area  as  the 
Federal  Congress  shall  assign 
to  it." 

>»Sm  Alt.  47  of  1917. 

i<  Substantially  identical  with  Art. 
40  ot  1857. 
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Art.  46.  The  States  of  Col- 
ima  and  Tlazcala  shall  preserve 
in  their  new  character  of  States 
the  limits  which  they  had  as 
Territories  of  the  Federation. 

Art.  46.  The  State  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico  shall  consist  of 
the  territory  constituting  at 
present  the  Federal  District,  but 
it  shall  not  be  a  State  until  after 
the  Supreme  Federal  Powers 
move  to  some  other  place. 

.  Art.  47.  The  State  of  Nuevo 
Le6n  and  Coahuila  shall  com- 
prise the  territory  formerly  be- 
longing  to  the  two  separate 
States  of  which  it  now  consists, 
except  a  part  of  the  Bonania 
Hacienda,  which  shall  be  added 
to  Zacatecas,  exactly  as  it  was 
before  its  annexation  to  Coa- 

Art.48.  The  States  of  Guana- 
juato, Jalisco,  Michoacfbi,  Oa- 
xaca,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Tabasco, 
Vera  Crus,  YucatAn,  and  Zaca- 
tecas shall  recover  the  extent 
and  limits  which  they  had  on 
the  thirty-first  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
with  the  alterations  estabUshed 
in  the  following  article. 

Art.  49.  The  town  of  Conte- 
pec,  now  belonging  to  Guana- 
juato, shall  be  annexed  to  Mi- 
choac£n.  The  municipality  of 
Ahualulco,  belonging  to  Zacate- 
cas^ shall  be  annexed  to  San 
Luu  Fotosf.  The  municipali- 
ties of  Ojo  Caliente  and  San 
Fruidsco  de  loe  Adames,  be- 
longing to  San  Luis,  as  well  as 
the  towiiB  of  N'ueva  IlajroaU  and 


35 

1917 
Art.  46.    The  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Federation  shall 
keep  their  present  boundaries 
and  areas,  provided  no  boundary 

auestion    shall    exist    between 
lem. 

Art.  46.  The  States  having 
pending  boundaryquestions  shall 
arrange  or  settle  them  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Constitution. 


Art.  47.  The  State  of  Nayant 
ahall  have  the  territorial  area  and 
boundariea  at  present  eomprieinn 
the  Territory  c^  Tepie. 


Art.  48.  The  ielanda  in  both 
oceans  embraced  within  the  na- 
tional ierriiory  shall  depend  d»- 
reetly  on  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
excepting  those  over  which  the 
Stales  have  up  to  Ike  present  time 
exercised  juritdidion. 
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San  Andrte  del  Teul,  belonging 
to  Jaliaoo,  shall  be  annexed  to 
Zacatecu.  The  department  of 
Tdxpam  shall  opntinue  to  form  a 
part  of  Vera  Criu.  The  canton 
of  Huimanguillo,  belonging  to 
Vera  Crui,  shall  be  annex^  to 
Tabaaco. 

TiTLB  III 


Qf  the  Dinaum  of  Powers 
Art.  60.  The  supreme  power 
of  the  Federation  is  divided  for 
it«  exercise  into  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial.  Two  or 
more  of  these  powers  shall  never 
be  united  in  one  person  or  cor- 
[Ktratlon,  nw  ahul  the  legisla- 
tive power  be  vested  in  one 
individual. 


BBCnON    t 

(^  the  LeguAatvK  Power 
Art.51.  The  legislative  power 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico 
is  vested  in  a  ^eral  Coi^ress 
which  shall  consiBt  of  a  House  of 
Repreeentativea  and  a  Senate. 
[At  amended  November  13, 1874.] 

PABAQRAPH  I 

Of  tKe  flection  and  Inetaliation 
q)  the  Congreu 
Art.  62.  The  House  of  Rep- 
reaentetives  shall  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Kation,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  every  two 
years  by  the  dtiiens  of  Mexico. 
[Aa  amended  November  1S,1874^ 


Title  III 

CHAPTER   I 

Of  the  Diviaion  of  Powers 
Art.  49.     The  supreme  power 
of  the  Federation  is  divided  for 
its  exercise  into  legLsIative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial. 

Two  or  more  of  these  powers 
shall  never  be  united  in  one 
person  or  corporation,  nor  ah^ 
the  legislative  power  be  vested 
in  one  individual  except  in  the 
case  of  extraordinary  powers  grant- 
ed to  the  executive,  in  accordance 
with  Oie  provisions  of  ArOde  W, 

CHAFTBB  U 

Of  the  LegiataHoe  Power 
Art.  60.    [Identical] 


SBCnON   I 
Qf  the  Election  and  InataliaHon 
of  the  Conqreaa 
Art.  51.    [Idratical] 
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Art.  63.  One  repreeeDtative 
shall  be  choeen  for  each  60,000 
inhabitaata  or  for  any  f  ractioD 
thereof  exceeding  20,000,  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  census  of 
the  Federal  District  and  of  each 
State  and  Territory.  Any  State 
or  Territory  in  wluch  the  popu- 
lation shall  be  less  than  uiat 
fixed  by  this  article  shall,  never- 
theleea,  elect  one  representative. 
[At  amended  December  18, 1901.] 

Art.  54.  There  shall  be  elected 
an  alternate  for  each  representa- 
tive. 

Art.  55.  The  election  of  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  direct,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  electoral  law.  [As  ametid- 
edApnlS6,191g.] 

Art.  56.  Representatives  shall 
have  the  following  quahfications: 
To  be  Mexican  citizens  in  the 
enjoyment  of  t^eir  rights;  to  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion; to  be  domit^ed  in  the  Statfe 
or  Territory  in  which  the  elec- 
tion is  held,  and  not  to  belong 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
domicile  shall  not  be  lost  through 
absence  in  the  discharge  of  any 
elective  office. 


1917 
[Identical] 


Art.  53.    {Identical] 
Art.  64.    [Identical] 


Art.  55.  Representatives  shall 
have  the  following  qualifications: 

I.  They  shall  be  Mexican  citi- 
zens  by  inrtk**  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights. 

II.  They  shall  be  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  on  the  day  of 


III.  They  shall  be  natives  of 
the  States  or  Territories  respec- 
tively electing  them,  or  domi- 
ciled and  actuaUy  retident  therein 
for  six  months  immediately  prior  to 
the  election.  The  domioUe  shall 
not  be  lost  through  absence  in  the 
discharge  of  any  elective  office. 

IV.  They  shall  not  be  in  adive 
service  in  the  Federal  army,  not 
have  any  command  in  the  police 
corps  or  rural  constabviary  in  the 
diatricts  where  the  elections  re- 
spectively take  place,  for  at  least 
ninety  days  immediately  prior  to 
the  election. 

■*SMArt.  30of  1917. 
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Art.  57.  The  offices  of  sena- 
tor and  representative  are  mGom- 
patible  with  any  other  office  or 
commission  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  which  any  emolu- 
ment ia  recaved.  (As  amended 
November  IS,  1874-] 

Art.  58.  Representatives  and 
senators  are  disqualified,  from 
the  day  of  their  election  until 
the  day  on  which  their  term 
expires,  from  accepting  from  the 
Federal  executive  wiSiout  pre- 
vious permission  of  the  respec- 
tive House  any  Balsried  office. 


191? 

V.  They  shall  not  hold  the 
office  of  secretary  nor  atsitiant 
aeerdaTy  <^  any  execvUoe  de- 
partment nor  of  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  unless  they  ahaU 
hm>e  resigned  therefrom  ninety 
days  immediately  prior  to  the 
el&dimi. 

No  State  Cfovemor,  Secretary 
of  St<Ue  of  the  several  States,  nor 
Stale  Judge  shall  be  eligMe  in 
the  Districts  within  their  several 
jurisdictions,  unless  they  shaU 
have  resigned  from  their  office 
ninety  days  imrnediately  prior  to 
the  day  of  election, 

VI.  They  shall  not  be  minis- 
ters of  any  religious  creed. 

Art.  56.  The  Senate  shall 
consist  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State  and  two  from  the 
Federal  District,  chosen  in  direct 
election. 

Bach  State  Legislature  shall 
certify  to  the  election  of  the 
candidate  who  shall  have  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast. 

[Identical  ^th  first  part  of 
Art.  58  A  of  1857.1 

Art.  57.  There  shall  be  elected 
an  alternate  for  each  senator. 

[Identical  witk  closing  sen- 
tence of  Art  58  A  of  1857.] 


Art.  58.  Each  senator  shall 
serve  four  years.  The  senate 
shall  be  renewed  by  half  every 
two  years. 

[Identical  with  opening  sen- 
tence of  Art.  58  B  of  1857.] 

[Identical  with  Art  62  of  X917, 
excepting  italicized  portion.] 
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The  same  proviBion  is  applicable 
to   alternates   whea   in   active 
service. 

A.  The  Senate  shall  consist  of 
two  Senators  for  each  State  and 
two  for  the  Federal  District. 
The  election  of  senators  shall  be 
direct  in  the  &rst  degree.  Each 
State  legislature  shall  declare 
the  candidate  elected  who  shall 
have  obtained  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  or  It  shall  chjoose,  In 
the  manner  preBCribed  by  the 
electoral  law,  from  among  fboat 
obtaining  a  plnralty.  There 
shall  be  elected  an  alternate  for 
each  Senator. 

B.  The  Senate  shall  be  re- 
newed by  half  every  two  years. 
Senators  occupying  the  second 
place  in  the  representation  of  each 
State,  shall  vacate  their  seats  at 
the  end  of  the  first  two  years. 
After  the  second  year  the  with- 
drawal shall  be  according  to 
seniority. 

C.  The  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  be  a  senator  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  necessary  to  be  a 
representative,  except  as  to  the 
age,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
senator  who  shall  be  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age  on  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  session.  [As 
amended  November  IS,  t874.] 

Art.  59.  Bepreaentatives  and 
senators  are  inviolable  for  opin- 
ions expressed  by  them  in  the 
dischfu^  of  their  duties,  and 
shfdl  never  be  called  to  account 
for  them.  [A<  amended  Novem- 
ber IS,  1874.] 

Art.  60.  Each  House  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  election  of  its 


[Conqrare  Art  $8  of  1917.] 


Art.  59.  The  qualifications 
necessary  to  be  a  senator  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  necessary 
to  be  a  representative,  except- 
ing that  of  age,  which  shall  be 
over  thirty-five  on  the  day  of 
deetion. 


[Identical  with  Art  61  of  I9i7-] 


Art.  60.    Each  House  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  election  of  itA 
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members,   and  fihall   decide   all 
que&tioDB     ariaing     therefrom. 
[As  amended  November  IS,  1874.\ 


1917 
members  and  shall  decide  all 
questions  arising  therefrom. 
Ii»  decisions  ahaU  be  finai. 

Art.  61.  Representatives  and 
Senators  are  inviolable  for  opin- 
ioofi  expressed  by  them  in  the 
dischai^e  of  their  duties,  and 
shall  never  be  called  to  account 
for  them. 

[Identical  witti  Art.  59  of  1857-] 

Art.  62.  Representatives  and 
senators  shall  be  disqualified 
during  the  terms  for  which  they 
have  been  elected  from  holding 
any  Federal  or  State  oommission 
or  office  for  which  any  emolu- 
ment is  received  without  pre- 
vious pennission  of  the  respec- 
tive House;  in  the  event  of  their 
accepting  such  commission  or 
office  they  shall  forthwith  lose 
their  representative  character 
for  such  time  as  they  diall  hold 
such  appointive  office.  The 
same  provision  shall  apply  to 
alternate  representatives  and 
senators,  when  in  active  service. 
The  vidation  of  this  provision 
ahall  be  punished  by  forfeitwe  of 
the    office    0/    repreeeniaHve    or 


Art.  61.  The  Houses  shall  not 
open  their  sessions  nor  exercise 
their  functions  without  a  quo- 
rum, in  the  Senate  of  two-thirds, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  a  majority  of  the  total 
of  its  members;  but  the  members 
present  of  either  House  shall 
meet  on  the  appointed  day  and 
compel  throi^  the  proper  pen- 
alties  tbf  ftttendaace  of  the 


[Identical  wltb  Ait  5S  of  1857 
excepting  italicized  portion.] 

Art.  63.  The  Houses  shall  not 
open  thur  sessions  nor  exercise 
their  functions  without  a  quo- 
rum, in  the  Senate  of  two-thirds, 
and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  a  majority  of  the  toti^ 
membership;  but  the  members 
present  of  either  House  shall 
meet  on  the  day  appointed  by 
law  and  compel  the  attendance 
of  the  absentees  within  the  next 
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absentees.    [At  amended  Nooem- 
ber  13,  1874.) 


Alt.  62.  The  Congress  shftll 
bold  two  ordinjuT  Bessions  each 
year:  the  first  shall  begiii  on  the 
mxteenth  of  September  and  end 
on  the  fifteenUi  of  Decemb^; 


1917 
thirty  days,  and  they  thall  toam 
them  that  failure  to  comjAy  with 
Una  prminon  ahaU  be  taken  to  b» 
a  Ttfvtal  of  offite,  and  the  eorre- 
eponding  altematea  ahdU  be  turn- 
mmed  fbrthvnth;  the  loiter  shtdl 
hiwe  a  nmilar  pmod  mthin  whitii 
to  present  themadvea,  and  on  their 
failure  to  do  so  the  eeaU  shall  be 
dedared  vacant  and  n«ui  deetions 
called. 

RepresentaHiies  or  Senators  who 
ahaU  he  absent  during  ten  consee- ' 
vtive  days  untAou^  proper  eauM 
or  without  leave  tff  the  Preeident 
of  the  respective  House,  notice  of 
which  shall  be  duly  eommunt- 
eated  to  the  House,  thall  be  under- 
stood as  waiving  their  right  to 
attend  until  the  next  session,  and 
their  aUematea  shall  be  summoned 
without  dda.y. 

If  there  shali  be  no  quorum  to 
organize  either  ctf  the  Houses  or 
to  continue  their  labors,  once 
organized,  the  alternates  shall  be 
ordered  to  present  themaelvea  as 
soon  aa  poseibU  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  office  untU  the  expira- 
tion {4  the  thirty  days  herein- 
before mentioned. 

Art.  64.  No  representative  or 
senator  who  shall  fail  to  attsTtd 
any  daily  session  wiUumt  proper 
cause  or  without  previous  per- 
mission of  the  respective  House, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  compensa- 
tion corresponding  to  Uie  day  on 
uAtcA  he  shall  ftaoe  been  absent. 

Art.  65.  The  Congress  shall 
Tneet  on  the  firri  day  of  September 
of  each  year  in  regular  session  for 
Ute  consideration  of  the  following 
matters: 
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but  this  period  ma.y  be  extended 
for  tbtrty  worldDg  days.  The 
second  shall  begin  on  the  fiist 
ci  April  and  end  on  the  last  day 
ai  May,  but  may  be  extended 
for  fifteen  worldog  dasra.  [As 
amended  November  IS,  1874-] 


1917 

I.  To  audit  the  accounts  (rf 

the  previous  year  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativee  not  later  than  ten 
days  after  the  opening  of  the 
session.  The  audit  «AaU  not  he 
confined  to  d^ermining  whether 
the  expenditwet  do  or  do  not  eon- 
form  with  the  rexpedioe  Heme  in 
the  Budget,  but  sfiaU  eompriae  an 
examination  of  the  exaetneM  of, 
and  authoritation  for,  paymenie 
made  thereunder,  ami  of  any  liabil- 
ity arieing  from  euch  payments. 
No  other  teeret  Uem»  thdU  he 
vermiited  thtm  thote  which  Hu 
budget  may  consider  neeettary  ae 
such;  these  amounts  shaJl  be  paid 
out  by,  the  secretaries  of  exemUse 
departmenis  under  loriUen  orders 
oj  the  President. 

II.  To  examine,  discuss  and 
approve  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  to  lay  such  taxes 
as  may  be  needed  to  meet  the 
expenditures. 

III.  To  study,  discuss  and 
vote  on  all  bills  presented  and  to 
discuss  all  other  matters  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  by  virtue 
of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  66.  The  regular  session  of 
the  Congress  shaU  last  the  period 
necessary  to  deal  with  all  of  the 
matters  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
article,  but  it  may  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  Should 
both  Houses  fail  to  agree  as  to  ad- 
journment prior  to  the  above  date, 
the  matter  ahaU  be  decided  by  the 
executive. 

Art.  67.  The  Congress  shall 
meet  in  extraordinary  session 
whenever  so  summoned  by  the 
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Art.  63.  At  the  opening  of 
the  seasionH  of  the  Congress  the 
President  shall  be  present  and 
m&ke  an  address  in  which  he 
shall  give  information  on  the 
state  of  the  country.  The  Preft- 
ident  of  the  Congress  shall 
reply  in  general  terms. 


1917 
President,  but  in  such  event  it 
shall  consider  only  the  matter  or 
matters  submitted  to  it  by  the 
President,  who  shall  enumerate 
it  or  them  in  the  respective  call. 
The  President  shall  nave  power 
to  convene  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion only  one  of  the  Houses  when 
the  matter  to  be  referred  to  it 
pertfUDS  to  its  exclusive  juris- 
diction. 

[Substantial^  identical  with 
Alts.  68  ft  69  of  1857.I 

Art.  68.  Both  Houses  shall 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  same 
place  and  shall  not  move  to 
another  without  having  first 
agreed  upon  the  moving  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  acoom- 
plishiiw  it,  as  well  as  upon  the 
place  m  meeting,  which  shall  be 
the  same  for  both  Houses.  If 
both  Houses  agree  to  change 
their  meeting  place  but  disagree 
as  to  the  time,  manner  and  place 
the  President  shall  settle  the 
question  by  ehoosiiig  one  of  the 
two  propoaaU.  Neither  House 
may  suspend  its  sessions  for 
more  than  three  days  without 
the  consent  of  the  other. 

[Identical  with  Art  71  O  of 
1857  excepting  itallciied  portion.] 

Art.  69.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  shall  attend  at  the 
opening  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Congress,  whether  regular  or 
extraordinary,  and  akaU  Bubmit 
a  report  in  writing;  this  report 
shall,  in  the  former  case,  rdate 
to  the  general  state  of  the 
Union;  and  in  the  latter,  it  shall 
explain  to  the  Congress  or  to 
the  House  addressed  the  reasons 
or  causes  which  rendered  the  ctUl 
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Art.  64.  Every  measure  of 
the  CongreBS  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  a  law  or  decree.  The 
laws  or  decrees  shall  be  com- 
municated to  the  Executive  after 
having  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  both  Houses  and  by  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  each.  When 
promulgated,  the  enacting  clause 
shall  read  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  decrees  (text 
of  the  iaw  or  decree)."  {At 
amended  November  IS,  JS7^.] 

FABAORAPB   U 

Of  ihe  Origin  and  ForTrtation  of 
Lawa 

Art.  65.  The  right  to  origi- 
nate legislation  pertains: 

I.  To  the  President  of  the 
Republic 

JI.  To  the  Representatives 
and  Senators  of  the  Congrees 

III.  To  the  State  L^jislatmvs. 
[Aa  amended  November  IS,  1874.] 

Art.  66.  Bills  submitted  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  by 
State  Ledslatures  or  delegations 
thereof,  uiall  be  at  once  inferred 
to  committee.  Those  introduced 
by  representatives  or  senators 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  of 
procedure.  [As  amended  Novem- 
ber IS,  1874.] 


1917 
necessary  and  the  matters  i 
quiring  immediate  attention. 
Art.  70.    [Identical]      - 


BBCTION  n 

Of  the  Origin  and  Formation  of 
the  Lawa 
Art.  71.    The  right  to  origi- 
nate legislation  pertains: 

I.  To  the  President  of  the 
Repubhc; 

II.  To  the  Representatives  and 
Senators  of  the  Congress; 

III.  To  the  State  Legislatures. 

Bills  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  by  State 
Legislatures  or  by  delegations 
of  the  States  shall  be  at  once 
referred  to  committee.  Those 
introduced  by  representatives  or 
senators  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rules  of  procedure. 

[Identical  wMi  Arts.  65  and  66 
of  1857] 
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Art.  67.  No  bill  rejected  in 
the  House  of  origiD  before  pass- 
ing to  the  other  House  shall  be 
remtroduoed  during  the  Beesion 
of  that  year.  {As  amended 
November  13,  1874) 

Art.  68.  The  second  period 
of  sessions  shall  be  devoted  with 
preference  over  all  other  matters, 
to  the  makii^  of  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  GoTemment  in  the  follow- 
ing fiscal  year,  the  levyiag  of  the 
taxes  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses, and  the  examination  of 
the  accounts  of  the  past  year 
submitted  by  the  Executive. 

Art.  69.  The  Executive  shall 
transmit  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  eve  of  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  the  accounts 
of  the  year  and  the  budget  for 
the  next.  They  shall  be  referred 
to  a  special  committee,  which 
shall  be  appointed  on  ^at  day, 
consisting  <^  five  members,  vhose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  both 
documeote  and  report  thereon  at 
the  second  meeting  of  the  second 
period.  [Ab  amended  November 
IS,  1874.] 

Art.  70.  L^ialative  measures 
may  be  originated  in  either 
House,  excepting  bills  dealing 
with  loans,  taxes  or  imposts,  or 
with  the  raising  of  troops  which 
must  have  their  origin  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  [As 
amended  November  IS,  1874.] 

Art.  71.  Bills,  action  on  which 
ehail  90t  pertain  exclusively  to 


1917 
[Identical  wltti  Art.  7a  (s)  0' 
1917] 


[Identical  wHli  Art  7>  (h)  of 
1917I 


Art.  72.    [Identical} 
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one  of  the  Houses,  shall  be  dis- 
cusBcd  first  by  one  and  then  by 
the  other,  according  to  the  rules 
of  procedure  as  to  the  form, 
time  of  presentation  and  other 
detaila  relative  to  discuBsiona 
and  votes. 

A.  After  a  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved in  the  House  where  it 
orif^nated  it  shall  be  sent  to  the 
other  House  for  consideration. 
If  passed  by  the  latter  it  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  President 
who,  if  he  has  no  obaerva- 
tiona  to  make  thereto,  shall 
immediately  promulgate  it. 

B.  Bilb  not  returned  by  the 
Executive  within  ten  working 
days  with  his  observations  to 
the  House  in  which  they  orig- 
inated, shall  be  considered  ap- 
proved, unless  during  the  said 
ten  days  the  Congress  shall  have 
adjourned  or  suspended  its  ses- 
sions, in  which  event  they  shall 
be  returned  on  the  first  working 
day  after  the  Congress  shall 
have  reconvened. 

C.  Bills  rejected  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Executive 
shAll  be  returned  with  his 
observations  to  the  House 
where  they  originated.  They 
shall  be  discussed  anew  by  the 
latter  and  if  passed  by  a  major- 
ity vote  aball  be  sent  to  the 
other.  If  approved  by  it,  also 
by  the  same  majority  vote,  the 
bill  shall  become  a  law  and  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Executive  for 
promulgation.  In  such  cases 
the  voting  in  both  Houses  shall 
be  by  yeas  and  nays. 


(a)  [Identical] 


(b)  [Xdentical] 


(c)  Bills  rejected  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  Executive  shall  be 
returned  with  his  observations 
to  the  House  where  they  origi- 
nated. They  shall  be  discussed 
anew  by  this  House  and  if  con- 
firmed by  a  ttoo-tkirda  majority 
vote  of  th£  toUd  membership  shaU 
be  sent  to  the  other  House  for 
reconsideration.  If  approved  by 
it,  also  by  the  same  majority 
vote,  the  bill  shall  become  law 
and  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Executive  for  promulgation. 

The  voting  in  both  Houses 
shall  be  by  yeas  and  nays. 
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D.  Bills  totally  rejected  by         (d)  [Id«ntiul] 
the     House     not     origmatmg 

them  shall  be  returned  with 
the  proper  observations  to 
the  House  of  origin.  If  exam- 
ined anew  and  approved  by 'a 
majority  of  the  members  pres- 
ent, they  shall  be  returned  to 
the  House  rejecting  them,  which 
shall  once  i^ain  take  them  under 
coaBideratioQ,  and  if  approved 
by  it,  likewise  by  the  same 
majority  vote,  they  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Executive  for  the  pur- 
p<me8  of  Clause  A;  but  if  the 
said  House  fail  to  approve  them, 
they  shall  not  be  reintroduced 
in  the  same  session. 

E.  Bills  rejected  in  part  or        (e)  [Identical] 
modified   or   amended   by  the 

House  of  revision  shall  be  dis- 
cussed anew  in  the  House  of 
origin,  but  the  discussion  shall 
be  confined  to  the  portion  re- 
jected or  to  the  amendments  or 
additions,  without  the  approved 
articles  being  altered  in  any 
respect.  If  the  additions  or 
amendments  made  by  the  House 
of  revision  be  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  in  the  House  of  origin, 
the  bill  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Executive  for  the  purposes  of 
Clause  A;  but  if  the  amendments 
or  additions  by  the  House  of 
revision  be  rejected  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  House  of  origin 
they  shall  be  returned  to  the 
former  House  in  order  that  the 
reasons  set  forth  by  the  latter 
may  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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If  in  this  second  revision  the 
said  additions  or  amendment 
be  rejected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  present  the 
portion  of  the  bill  which  has 
been  approved  by  both  Houses 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Executive 
for  the  purposes  of  Clause  A, 
If  the  House  of  reviraon  insist 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  upon  the  additions 
or  amendments,  no  action  shall 
be  taken  on  the  whole  bill  until 
the  next  session,  unless  both 
Houses  ^ree,  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  present,  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  without 
the  articles  objected  to,  which 
Bhail  be  left  till  the  next  session, 
when  they  shall  be  then  dis- 
cussed and  voted  upon. 

F.  The  same  formahties  as 
are  required  for  the  enactment 
of  laws  shall  be  observed  for 
their  interpretation,  amendment 
or  repeal. 

G.  Both  Houses  shall  hold 
their  meetings  at  the  same 
place,  and  shall  not  move  to 
another  without  first  having 
agreed  upon  the  moving  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing it,  as  well  as  upon  the  place 
of  meeting  which  shall  be  the 
same  for  both  Houses.  If  both 
Houses  agree  to  change  their 
meeting  place,  but  disagree  as 
to  the  time,  manner  or  locality, 
the  Executive  shall  settle  the 
question.  Neither  House  shall 
adjourn  for  more  than  three 
days  without  the  consent  of  the 
other. 


(0  LIdentical 


[Identical  with  Ait  68  of  1917] 
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H.  When  CongreBB  meets  in 
extra  seasion  it  shall  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  matter  or  matters 
specified  in  the  call.  If  the 
object  of  the  extra  session  has 
not  been  accomplished  at  the 
time  in  which  the  ordinary  ses- 
sion begins,  there  shall  be, 
neTerthelesB,  a  formal  closing 
of  the  extra  session,  and  the 
unfinished  business  shall  be  taken 
up  and  discussed  in  the  ordinary 


The  Executive  shall  not  make 
any  observations  touching  the 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  its 
sessions,  or  passed  by  it  when 
sitting  ae  an  electoral  body  or 
as  a  grand  jury.  [As  amended 
November  IS,  1874-] 


1917 

(g)  No  bill  rejected  in  the 
House  of  or^n  before  passing 
to  the  other  House  shall  be 
reintroduced  during  the  session 
of  that  year. 

[Identical  vith  Art.  67  of  1857I 

(h)  Legislative  measures  may 
be  originated  in  either  House, 
excepting  bills  dealing  with  loans, 
taxes  or  imposts,  or  with  the 
raising  of  troops  which  must 
have  their  origin  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

identical  witii  Art.  70  of  1857] 

(i)  Whenever  a  biU  shall  be 
preaenled  to  one  House  it  shali  be 
first  discussed  there  urtiess  ojie 
month  shall  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  referred  to  committee  and  not 
reported,  in  which  eveni  an  iden- 
tical bill  may  be  presented  and 
discussed  in  the  other  House. 

(j)  The  President  shall  not 
make  any  observations  touching 
the  resolutions  of  the  Congress 
or  of  either  House  when  acting 
as  an  electoral  body  or  as  a 
grand  jury,  nor  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  skdU  declare 
that  there  are  grounds  to  impeach 
any  high  federal  authority  for 
official  offences. 

Nor  shall  he  make  any  obser- 
vations touching  tke  order  for  a 
caU  issued  by  the  PermanerU 
Committee  as  provided  in  Article 
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Of  the  Powers  of  the   Congreee 
Art.  72.    The  Congress  shall 
have  power; 

I.  To  admit  oew  States  or 
Territories  into  the  Feder^  Un- 
ion, incorporating  them  into  the 
Nation. 

II.  To  grant  statehood  to 
Territories  which  have  a  popu- 
lation of  eighty  thousand  inhab- 
itants and  the  necessary  means 
to  provide  for  their  political 
existence. 

III.  To  form  new  States 
within  the  boimdaries  of  exist- 
ing ones,  provided  the  following 
requisites  are  complied  with: 

1.  That  the  section  or  sections 
aspiring  to  statehood  have  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  at 
least; 

2.  That  proof  be  ^ven  to  tiie 
Congress  that  it  has  sufficient 
means  to  provide  for  its  political 
existence; 

3.  That  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  affected  be  heard  as  to 
the  advisability  or  inadvisabil- 
ity  of  granting  such  statehood, 
which  opinion  shall  be  given 
within  six  months  reckoned  from 
the  day  on  which  the  respective 
communication  is  forwarded ; 

4.  That  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  also  heard  on  the 
subject;  this  opinion  shall  be 
given  within  seven  days  after  the 
date  on  which  it  was  requested. 

5.  That  the  creation  of  the 
new  State  be  voted  upon  favor- 
ably by  two-thirds  of  the  Repre- 


BBcnoN  m 
Of  the  Powers  of  the  Congress 
Art.  73.    The  Congress  shall 

have  power: 
I.  To  admit  new  States  or 

Territories  into  the  Federal  TJu- 


IL    [Idmttical] 


m.  (Identical] 
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seDtativeB  and  Senators  present 
in  their  leepective  Houses. 

6.  That  the  resolution  of  the 
Congress  be  ratified  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  State  Legislatures, 
upon  examination  of  a  copy 
of  the  record  of  the  case,  pro- 
vided that  Qie  Legislatures  of 
the  States  to  which  the  section 
belongs  ebaJl  have  given  their 
consent. 

7.  That  the  ratification  re- 
ferred to  in  the  forgoing  clause 
be  ^ven  by  two-thirds  of  the 
legi^tures  of  the  other  States, 
if  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
to  which  the  Section  beloogs 
have  not  given  their  consent. 
\A8  amended  November  IS,  1874.] 

IV:  To  settle  finally  the  limits 
of  the  States,  terminating  the 
differences  wluch  may  arise  be- 
tween them  relative  to  the 
demarcation  of  their  respective 
territories,  except  when  the  dif- 
ferences be  of  a  litigious  natiu^. 

V.  To  change  the  residence  of 
the  supreme  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eration. 

VI.  To  l^islate  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Federal  District 
and  the  Territories. 


IV.  [Identical] 


V.  [Identical] 

VI.  To  legislate  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Federal  District 
and  the  Territories,  a»  herein- 
after  provided: 

1.  The  Federal  Diatrid  and  the 
TerrUorieB  ahaU  be  divided  into 
municipalises,  eacA  of  which 
ahaU  haw  the  area  and  popvla- 
tion  sufficient  for  ite  own  support 
and  for  ite  coniribvtion  toward 
the  common  expenses. 

2.  Each  municipality  shall  be 
governed  by  a  town  council  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

3.  The  Federal  District  and 
each  of  the  Territories  ahali  be 
administered  by  governors  under 
the  direct  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,    The  Governor  of 
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Ihe  Federal  District  thall  dupatA 
with  the  Prendent,  and  the  Oooer- 
nor  of  each  Territory  shall  des- 
patch with  the  President  through 
the  duly  coTuHtvted  channda. 
The  GWmor  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  the  Omernor  of  each 
Territory  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  may  be  removed 
by  him  at  w^.  . 

4.  The  Superior  Judges  and 
those  of  First  In^anee  of  the 
Federal  DiOruA  at  toeU  as  of  Oie 
Territories  shall  he  named  by  the 
Congress,  acting  in  each  case  as 
an  electoral  coUege.  In  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  absences  of 
the  aaid  Superior  Judges  these 
shaU  be  replaced  by  appointment 
of  the  Congress,  and  in  recess  by 
temporary  appointments  of  tfa 
Pervument  CommiUee.  The  or- 
ganic law  shall  determine  the 
manner  of  filling  temporary  va- 
cancies in  me  case  of  judges,  and 
shaU  designate  the  authority  be- 
fore whom  they  shall  be  called 
to  account  for  any  dereliction, 
excepting  the  provisions  of  this 
Con^itvtion  with  regard  to  the 
respongSiilUy  of  offiaals.  From 
and  after  the  year  19SS  the 
Superior  Judges  and  those  of 
First  ZnsfaTice  to  which  this 
clause  refers  may  only  be  removed 
from  office  for  bad  conduct  and 
after  impeachment,  unlets  they 
shaU  hcu;e  been  promoted  to  the 
next  higher  grade.  From  and 
after  the  said  dale  the  compensa- 
tion enjoyed  by  said  officials  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their 
term  of  office. 

5.  The  office  of  the  Public 
Attorney  {Ministerio  Publico)  of 
the  Federal  District  and  of  the 
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VII.  To  lay  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  expenditures  of 
the  budget. 

VIII.  To  establish  the  bases 
upon  which  the  Executive  may 
make  loans  on  the  credit  of  the 
nation;  to  approve  the  said 
loans  and  to  acknowledge  and 
order  the  pajrment  of  the  national 
debt. 

IX.  To  enact  laws  fixing  the 
duties  to  be  levied  on  foreign  com- 
merce, and  to  prevent  by  gen- 
eral provisions,  onerous,  restric- 
tions from  b^g  imposed  on 
interstate  commerce. 

X.  To  promulgate  mining  and 
oonunercial  codes,  which  shall  be 
binding  throi^out  the  whole 
Republic.  The  banking  law  shall 
form  a  part  of  the  code  of  com- 
merce. [As  amended  December 
14, 188S.] 

XI.  To  create  or  abolish  Fed- 
eral offices,  and  to  fix,  increase, 
or  decrease  the  compensations 
as«gned  thereto. 

XII.  To  confirm  the  Domina- 
tions made  by  the  Executive,  of 
ministers,  diplomatic  agents,  and 


1917 
Territoriea,  akall  be  in  charge  of 
an  Attorney  General,  who  shall 
reside  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
of  tueh  Public  Attorney  or  Attor- 
neys aa  the  law  may  determirte; 
the  said  Attorney  Qerieral  ahdU 
be  under  the  direct  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  who  . 
ahaU  appoint  and  remove  him  at 
wiU. 

VII.  [Identicall 

VIII.  [Identical] 


IX.  To  enact  tariff  laws  on 
foreign  commerce  and  to  pffeven;t 
restrictions  from  being  imposed 
on  interstate  commerce.    - 


X.  To  legislate  for  the  entire 
Republic  in  all  matters  relating 
to  mining,  commerce,  and  insti- 
tutions of  credit,  and  to  establish 
the  B(^  bank  of  issue,  as  provided 
in  ArHde  SB  of  thia  Conatituiion. 


XI.  [Identical] 
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consuls,  superior  officers  of  the 
treasury,  colonels  and  other  su- 
perior officers  of  the  oational 
army  and  navy.  {TransSerred  to 
Art.  7«  B,  II,  Exclusive  Ptyieert  of 
the  Senate,  NoveTtiber  13, 1874.] 

XIII.  To  approve  the  treaties, 
agreements,  or  diplomatic  con- 
ventions which  the  Executive 
may  make.  [Tran^erred  to  Art. 
7S  B,  I,  Exduaive  Poviera  of  the 
Senate,  November  IS,  1874.] 

XiV.  To  declare  war,  upon 
examination  of  the  facts  sul>- 
mitted  by  the  Executive. 

XV.  To  regulate  the  manner 
in  which  letters  of  marque  may 
be  issued;  to  enact  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  prizes  on  sea  and 
land  shall  be  adjudged  valid  or 
invalid;  and  to  frame  the  ad- 
miralty law  for  times  of  peace 
and  war. 

XVI.  To  grant  or  refuse  per- 
mission to  foreign  troops  to  enter 
the  territory  of  the  Eepublic,  and 
to  allow  fleets  of  other  powers  to 
remain  for  more  than  one  month 
in  the  waters  of  the  Republic. 

[Tranaferred  to  Art.  72  B,  III, 
Exdunve  Powers  of  Senate,  No- 
vember IS,  1874.] 

XVII.  To  allow  national 
troops  to  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  repubhc. 

[Tran^erred  to  Art.  72  B,  III, 
Exduawe  Powers  of  Senaie,  No- 
vember IS,  1874-] 

XVIII.  To  raUe  and  maintain 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union, 
and  to  regulate  their  organiza- 
tion and  service. 

XIX.  To  make  rules  for  th6 
organization     armament,     and 


XII.  [Identical] 


XIII.  (Identical] 


XIV.  [Identicftl] 


XV.  To  make  rules  for  the 
organization   and   discipline   of 
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discipline  of  the  national  guard, 
reserving  respectively  to  the 
citizens  who  compose  it  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  cfHnmanders 
&nd  officers,  and  to  the  States 
the  power  of  instructing  it  in 
conformity  with  the  discipline 
preecribed  by  said  regulations. 

XX.  To  consent  to  the  use  by 
the  Executive  of  the  nalional 
guard  outaide  of  its  respective 
States  and  Territories,  determin- 
ing the  strength  of  the  force 
required. 

[Tran^erred  to  AH.  7£  B,  IV, 
Exditgive  Potoera  of  Senate,  No- 
vember IS,  187  i.] 

XXI.  To  enact  laws  on  citi- 
zenship, naturalization,  coloni- 
zation, emipation,  immigration 
and  public  health  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 
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the  National  Guard,  reserving 
for  the  citizens  who  compose  it 
the  right  of  appointing  their 
respective  commanders  and  of- 
ficers, and  to  the  States  the 
power  of  instructing  it  in  con- 
formity with  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  the  said  r^ulations. 


XVI.  To  enact  laws  on  citi- 
zenship, naturalization,  coloni- 
zation, emigration,  immigration 
and  public  health  of  the  Repubhc. 

1.  The  Public  Health  Service 
ahaU  depend  direcUy  upon  the 
President  of  the  Repitblic,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  execu- 
tive departmeni,  and  ite  general 
pToviaions  akaUbebindinnihrov^h- 
out  the  Republic. 

2.  In  the  event  of  epidemics  of 
a  grave  or  dangerous  nature,  of 
the  invaaion  of  diseases  from 
abroad,  the  Public  Health  Service 
shall  ■put  into  force  uAihoui 
delay  the  necessary  preventive 
meaeurea,  SJ^jed  to  their  eub- 
sequeni  sanction  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic. 

3.  The  sanitary  authorities  shall 
have  executive  faculties  and  their 
determinations  shall  be  obeyed  by 
the  administrative  authorities  of 
the  country. 

4.  All  measures  which  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  shaU  have  put 
into  effect  in  its  campaign  again^ 
(dcoholism  and  the  saie  of  nifr- 
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XXII.  To  enact  laws  on  the 
general  means  of  communication 
and  on  post-roads  and  poat- 
offices,  to  define  and  determine 
the  waters  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  to  enact  laws 
as  to  the  use  and  development 
of  the  same.  [As  amended  June 
SO,  1908.] 

XXIII.  To  establish  mints, 
regulate  the  value  and  kinds  of 
the  national  coin,  fix  the  value 
of  foreign  moneys,  and  adopt  a 
general  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

XXIV.  To  make  rules  for  the 
occupation  and  alienation  of  pub- 
lic luids  and  the  prices  thereof. 


XXV.  To  grant  pardons  for 
offenses  subject  to  federal  juris- 
diction. 

XXVI.  To  grant  rewards  and 
recompenses  for  eminent  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  country  or 
to  humanity.  [As  amended  June 
S  iS8£  1 

'  XXVII.  To  extend  for  thirty 
working  days  the  first  period  of 
its  ordinary  sessions. 

XXVIII.  To  make  rules  for 
ita  internal  government  and  to 
enact  the  necessary  provisions 
to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators and  to  punish  the  acta  of 
commission  or  omission  of  those 
present. 
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stances  injwioue  to  man  and 
tending  to  degenerate  the  race 
shall  he  svbuqaendy  revised  by 
the  Congress,  in  suck  cases  as  fcdl 
toitkin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  UMer.' 
XVII.  To  enact  laws  on  gen- 
eral means  of  communication, 
postroads  and  post  offices  and 
to  enact  laws  as  to  the  use  and 
devdopment  of  the  waters  sub- 
ject to  the  Federal  jurisdiction. 


XVIII.  [Identical] 


XIX.  [Identical] 


XX.  To  enact  laws  as  to  the 
organization  of  the  diplomoHc  and 
consular  aemces. 

XXI.  To  define  the  crimes  and 
offenses  against  the  Nation  and 
to  fi^  the  penaltiea  therefor. 

XXII.  [Identical] 


XXIII.  [Identical] 
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XXIX.  To  iBBue  the  organic 
law  of  ibe  office  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury. 
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XXIV.  ridentical] 

XXV.  To  sit  aa  an  electoral 
coUege  and  to  name  the  Justices 
of  Ote  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Superior  and  Inferior  Judges  of 
lAe  Federal  Distrid  and  Terri- 
tories. 

XXVI.  To  accept  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  Superior  and 
Inferior  Judges  of  vie  Federal 
DiOrict  and  Territories,  and  to 
name  substitutes  tn  their  absence 
and  to  appoint  their  successors. 

XXVII.  To  eOablish  profes- 
rional  schools  of  sdentijie  research 
and  fine  arts,  vocaiwnal,  agri" 
cvliural  and  trade  sdiools,  mu- 
seums,  libraries,  observatories  and 
otiter  institutes  of  higher  learning, 
unl-U  such  time  as  thsse  et^ablish- 
merUa  can  be  supported  by  private 
funds.  These  powers  shall  not 
perban  exduaively  to  the  Federal 
Qovemment. 

All  degrees  conferred  by  any  of 
the  above  instiiuiions  shaU  be 
valid  throughout  the  Republic. 

XXVIII.  To  sit  as  an  elec- 
toral college  and  to  choose  the 
person  to  assume  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Republic,  either 
as  a  substitute  President  or  as  a 
President  ad  interim  in  the  terms 
edablished  by  Artides  84  and  85 
qf  this  Con^ution. 


XXIX.  To  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  the  President  of  Ae 
Republic. 

[Compare  Art  73  A,  n  o( 
J857.I 
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XXX.  To  make  all  laws  aec- 
eseary  (or  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers  and  all 
other  jwwers  vested  by  this  Con- 
Btitution  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  Government. 

A.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  have  the  following  ex- 
clusive powers: 

I.  To  sit  as  an  electoral  college 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
by  law  regarding  the  appoint- 
menta  of  constitutional  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, justices  of  the  supreme  court 
and  senators  for  the  Federat 
District.  [Amendment  of  May  6, 
1904.] 

II.  To  pass  upon  the  res^a- 
tions  and  leaves  of  absence  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Republic  and  of  the  resig- 
nations of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court.  [As  amended 
May  6,  1904.] 

III.  To  watch,  by  means  of 
a  special  committm,  over  the 
fwtmul  performance  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in 
tjie  discba^e  of  his  duties. 

IV.  To  appoint  all  the  higher 
officers  and  other'  employees  of 
the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury. 

V.  To  act  as  a  grand  jury  and 
to  formulate  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  the  functioiiaries 
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XXX.  To  audit  the  accounts 
which  shall  be  submitted  annu- 
ally by  the  Executive;  tkia  audit 
thall  comprise  not  only  the  cheek- 
ing of  the  iiem«  disbursed  under 
the  Bvdget  but  the  exadnets  of 
and  authorizcUion  for  the  expendi- 
tures in  each  case." 

XXXI.  [Identical] 


Art.  74.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  have  the  follow- 
ing exclusive  powers: 

I.  To  sit  as  an  electoral  coU^Ee 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
by  law  aa  to  the  election  of  the 
President. 


II.  To  watch  by^  means  of 
a  committee  appointed  from 
among  its  own  members  over 
the  faithful  performance  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties. 

III.  [Identical] 


[Compare  Art  74,  V,  of  1917) 
"S«  Art.  72  A,  VI,  of  1857. 
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mentioiLed  in  article  103  of  the 
Constitution. 

VI.  To  audit  the  sccountfi 
to  be  rendered  yearly  by  the 
Executive,  approve  the  umual 
budgetj  and  originate  taxation 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  Government. 


B.  The  Senate  shall  have  the 
following  exclusive  {wwers: 

I.  To  approve  the  treaties 
and  diplomatic  conventions  con- 
cluded by  the  Executive  with 
foreign  powers. 

II.  To  confirm  the  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  President  of 
diplomatic  ministers  or  agents, 
consuls  general,  higher  officials 
of   the   treasury,    colonels   and 


lY.  To  approve  the  annual 
budget,  after  a  discussion  as  to 
what  taxes  must  in  its  judgment 
be  laid  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenditures. 

V.  To  take  cogniisance  of  all 
chaises  brought  against  public 
officials,  as  herein  provided,  for 
official  offenses,  and  should  the 
eircamstances  so  warrant  to 
impeach  them  before  the  Senate; 
and  further  to  act  as  a  grand 
jury  to  decide  whether  there  is 
or  is  not  good  ground  for  pro- 
ceeding against  any  official  en- 
joying constitutional  privileges, 
whenever  accused  of  offenses  of 
the  common  order. 

VI.  Toexereiaeswihother'poviers 
as  may  he  expressly  vested  in  it  by 
this  Constittttion. 

Art.  75.  The  House  of  Repre- 
aenbUivea,  in  passing  the  budget, 
shall  not  fail  to  assign  a  definUe 
compensation  to  every  office  created 
by  law,  and  if  for  any  reason  such 
compensation  ahdllnotbe  assigned, 
the  amourU  fixed  in  the  preceding 
budget  or  in  the  law  crecding  the 
office  ahdU  be  presumed  to  be 
asxigned. 

Art.  76. 

I.  [Identicia] 


II.  [Identiul] 
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other    superior    officers    of    the 
army  and  navy,  in  the  manner 
and  form  by  law  provided. 

III.  To  authorize  the  Execu- 
tive to  allow  Ubtioual  troops  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Republic,  or  to  permit  foreign 
troops  to  pass  throuf^  the 
national  territory,  and  to  con- 
sent to  the  presence  ot  fleets 
of  another  nation  for  more  than 
one  month  in  Mexican  waters. 

IV.  To  consent  to  the  Execu- 
tive disposing  of  the  national 
guard  outside  of  the  limits  of  ite 
respective  States  or  Territories, 
and  to  fix  the  amount  of  the 
force  to  be  used. 

V.  To  declare,  when  all  the 
constitutional  powers  of  any 
State  have  disappeared,  that  the 
occasion  has  arisen  to  give  the 
said  State  a  provisional  governor, 
who  shall  order  elections  to  be 
held  according  to  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  State. 
The  appointment  of  such  gover* 
nor  shall  be  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  or  in  its  recess, 
of  the  permanent  committee. 
The  said  functionary  shall  not 
be  chosen  constitutional  gover- 
nor in  the  elections  to  be  held 
under  the  call  which  he  shall 
issue. 


III.  [Identical] 


IV.  [Xdentical] 


V.  To  declare,  when  all  the 
constitutional  powers  of  any 
State  have  disappeared,  that  the 
occasion  has  arisen  to  give  to 
the  said  State  a  provisional  gov- 
ernor, who  shall  call  for  elections 
to  be  held  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  said 
State.  The  appointment  of 
such  a  governor  shall  be  made 
by  the  Senate  with  the  approval 
of  two-lkirds  of  its  members  pres- 
erU  or  during  recess  by  the  Per- 
tnaneiit  Committee  by  the  same 
two-thirds  majority,  from  among 
three  names  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  official  thus  selected 
shall  not  be  chosen  constitu- 
tional governor  in  the  elections 
to  be  held  under  the  call  which 
he  shall  issue.  This  provinon 
shaU  govern  whenever  the  State 
Constitviiom  do  not  provide  for 
Ike  contingency. 

VI.  To  sit  as  a  Grand  Jury 
to  take  cognizance  of  such  official 
offenaes  of  funclionaries  as  are 
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VI.  To  adjust  ^t  political 
queBtions  ariBing  between  the 
powers  of  a  State  whenever  one 
of  them  shall  appeal  to  the 
Senate  or  whenever  by  virtue  of 
such  difFereaces  a  clash  of  arms 
has  arisen  to  interrupt  the 
constitutional  order.  In  this 
event  the  Senate  shall  decide  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  the  Constitii- 
tion  of  the  State  involved. 

The  exercise  of  this  power  and 
of  the  foregoing  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  law. 

VII.  To  sit  as  a  court  of  im- 
peachment, under  article  105  of 
the  Constitution.  [Aa  amended 
November  IS,  1874-] 

C.  Each  House  may,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  other: 

I.  Pass  resolutions  upon  mat- 
ters exclusively  relating  to  its 
own  interior  government. 

II.  Communicate  with  the 
other  House,  and  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive through  committees  ap- 
pointed from  amongits  members. 

III.  Appoint  the  employees 
in  the  omce  of  its  secretary,  and 
make  all  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  said  office. 

IV.  Issue  a  call  for  extraor- 
dinary elections  to  fill  any  vacan- 
cies which  '  may  occur  in  its 
membership.  [Aa  amended  No- 
vember  IS,  J87i.] 


1917 
expressly  prescribed  by  this  Con- 
slilulion. 

VII.  To  exercise  sUch  other 
powers  as  may  be  expressly  vested 
in  it  by  this  Conslilttiion, 

VIII.  [Identical] 


Art.  77.    [Identical] 
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FABAORAPH  IV 

Of  the  PermanerU  Commiiiee 
Art.  73.  During  the  recesses 
of  the  Congresa  there  shsll  be  a 
Pertuanent  Committee  consist- 
ing of  twenty-nine  members, 
fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  fourteen  Sena- 
tors, ^pointed  by  the  respective 
Houses  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of 
adjournment.  [As  amended  No- 
vember IS,  1874.] 

Art.  74.  In  addition  to  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  this  Con- 
stitution, the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee shall  have  the  following 
powers: 

I.  To  sive  its  consent  to  the 
use  of  the  national  guard  as 
provided  in  Article  72,  Clause 
XX.    [As  amended  May  6,1904.] 


II.  To  decide  upon  the  call 
for  extraordinary  sessions  of  the 
Congress  or  of  a  single  House 
thereof,  either  on  its  own  ini- 
tiative, in  which  event  it  shall 
hear  the  opinion  of  the  Execu- 
tive, or  on'  the  proposal  of  the 
Executive;  in  either  event,  the 


SBCTION  IV     ■ 

Of  the  Permanent  Committee 
Art.  78.  During  the  reeesa  of 
the  Congress  there  shall  be  a 
Permanent  Committee  consist- 
ing of  twenty-nine  membere, 
fifteen  of  whom  shall  be  Repre- 
sentatives and  fourt;een  Sena- 
tors, appointed  by  the  respective 
Houses  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of 
adjournment. 

Art.  79.  In  addition  to  the 
powers  expressly  vested  in  it  by 
this  Constitution,  the  Perma- 
nent Committee  shall  have  the 
following  powers: 

I.  To  give  its  consent  to  the 
use  of  the  national  guard  as 
provided  in  Article  76,  Clauae 
IV. 

II.  To  administer  the  oath  of 
office,  should  the  occasion  arise, 
to  the  President,  to  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the 
Superior  Judges  of  the  Federal 
Di^iriet  and  Taritoriea,  on  such 
occasions  as  the  lotto-  officials 
may  happen  to  be  in  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

[Compare  Art  74,  IV  of  1857 .] 

III.  To  report  on  all  pending 
matters,  so  that  they  may  be 
considered  in  the  next  session, 

[Compare  Art.  74,  V  ol  1857.] 

IV.  To  call  extraordinary  ses- 
sions in  the  case  of  official 
offenses  or  offenses  of  the  com- 
mon order  committed  by  Secre- 
taries of  Executive  Departments 
or  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  official  offenses  committed 
by  State  Governors,  provided  the 
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two-thirds.'  vote  of  the  members 
present  shall  be  necessary.  The 
call  shall  stipulate  the  object  or 
objects  of  the  extraordinary  ses- 
sion. [As  amended  November 
IS,  1S74.] 

III.  To  confirm  the  nomina- 
tions referred  to  in  article  85, 
Clause  III. 

IV.  To  administer  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court,  in  the  cases 
provided  for  by  this  Constitu- 
tioo. 

V.  To  report  upon  all  pending 
matters,  in  order  that  the  next 
legislature  may  immediately  con- 
sider them. 

BECTION    II 

Of  the  Executive  Power 
Art.  75.  The  exercise  of  the 
supreme  executive  power  of  the 
Union  is  vested  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual, who  shall  be  called 
"  President  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico." 

Art.  76.  The  election  of  Presi- 
dent shall  be  direct,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the 
electoral  law.  [As  amended  April 
S6,  191 S.] 

Art.  77.  No  person  shall  be 
eli^ble  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent who  is  not  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen by  birth,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  rights,  over  thirty-five  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
not  belonging  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical state,  and  a  resident  of  the 
country  at  the  time  in  which 
the  election  is  held. 
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case  shall  have  been  already 
instituted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  in  which  event 
no  other  business  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  considered,  nor  shall  the 
sessions  be  prolonged  beyond 
the  time  necessary  for  a  decision. 


CHAPTBR  m 

Of  the  Executive  Power 
Art.  80.     [Identical] 


Art.  81.     [Identical] 


Art.  82.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing qualifications: 

I.  He  shall  be  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen by  birth,  in  thefvll  enjoyment 
of  his  rights,  and  he  must  be  the 
son  of  Mexican  parents  by  birth. 

II.  He  shall  be  over  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
election. 
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Art.  78.  The  President  and 
Vice-President  shall  enter  upon 
their  duties  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  shall  serve  six  years, 
and  shall  never  be  reelected. 

The  President  shall  never  be 
elected  Vice-President,  nor  the 
Vice-President  be  elected  Presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  term. 

Nor  may  the  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Department 
charged  with  the  executive  power 
at  the  time  of  the  elections  Ije 
elected  President  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent. [As  amended  November 
27,  191 1.\ 

Art.  79.  The  electors  who 
choose  the  President  shall  like- 
wise, on  the  same  day  and  in 
the  same  manner,  choose  a 
Vice-President,  who  shall  have 
the  same  qualifications  as  by 
Article  77  are  r<!quired  for  the 
office  of  President. 

The  Vice-President  shall  be 
ex  ofBcig  President  of  the  Sen- 
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III.  He  shall  have  resided  in 
the  country  during  the  entire 
year  prior  to  the  election. 

IV.  He  shall  not  belong  to  the 
ecclesiastical  state  nor  he  a 
miniater  of  any  religious  creed. 

V.  In  the  event  of  belonging  to 
the  army,  he  shall  have  retired 
from  active  service  90  days  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  elecHon. 

VI.  He  shall  not  be  a  secretary 
or  assistant  secretary  of  any  exec- 
utive departmejU,  unless  he  shaU 
have  resigned  from  office  90  days 
prior  to  the  election. 

VII.  He  shall  not  have  taken 
part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
uprising,  riot  or  military  coup. 

Art.  83.  The  President  shall 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, shall  serve  four  years  and 
shall  never  be  reelected. 

The  citizen  who  shall  replace  the 
constitutional  President  in  the 
event  of  his  permanent  disability 
shall  not  be  elected  President  for 
the  ensuing  term. 

Nor  afwXl  the  person  desig- 
nated as  Acting  President  during 
the  temporary  dist^rilities  of  the 
constitutional  President  be  re- 
elected President  for  the  ensuing 
term. 
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ate;  he  shall  have  do  voice  and 
aball  only  be  entitled  to  a  vote 
in  the  event  of  a  tie.  The  Vice 
President  may,  however,  fill 
any  appointive  office  of  the 
Executive;  in  the  event  of  dis- 
ability caused  by  such  appoint- 
ment  or  by  other  causes,  he  shall 
be  replaced  as  President  of  the 
Senate,  as  provided  in  the  re- 
spective law.  [As  amended  May 
6, 1904.] 

Art.  80.  Whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  fail  to  present  himself 
on  the  day  aet  by  law  to  assume 
office,  or  whenever  a  permanent 
disability  occur  during  his  term 
of  office  or  he  be  granted  permis- 
sion to  leave  his  office,  the  Vice- 
President  shall  assume  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Executive  Power  by 
operation  of  law,  without  the 
need  of  a  new  oath  of  office. 

If  the  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent be  permanent  the  Vice- 
President  shall  complete  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected; 
in  all  other  cases,  he  shall  serve 
until  the  President  resume  office, 
[ile  amended  May  6,  1904-] 


Art.  84.  In  Ike  event  of  the 
permanent  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  if  this  shall 
occur  mthin  the  first  two  years  of 
the  respective  term,  the  Congress, 
if  in  session,  shall  forthu-itk  act 
as  an  electoral  college,  and  with 
the  attendance  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  its  total  membership 
shall  choose  a  President  by  secret 
baliot  and  by  a  majority  vote;  and 
the  same  Congress  shall  issue  the 
call  for  Presidential  elections  and 
shall  endeavor  to  have  the  date  set 
for  this  event  as  far  as  possible 
coincide  with  the  date  of  the  next 
election  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  Congress. 

Should  the  disability  of  the 
president  occur  while  Congress 
is  in  recess,  the  Permajient  Comr- 
mittee  shaU  forthwith  designate  a 
President  ad  interim  who  shall 
call  Congress  together  in  extra- 
ordinary session,  in  order  that  it 
may  in  turn  issue  the  call  for 
Presidential  elections  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph. 

Should  the  disability  of  the 
President  occur  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  respective  term,  the 
"  if  in    session,    shall 
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Art.  81.  If  neither  the  Presi- 
dent Elect  Dor  the  V!ce-PreBi- 
dent  Elect  shall  present  himself 
at  the  beginning  of  any  consti- 
tutional term,  or  the  election 
not  have  been  made  and  the 
result  made  known  by  the  first 
of  December,  the  outgoing  Pres- 
ident shall  nevertheless  vacate 
office  and  the  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs  shall  forthwith  as- 
sume the  executive  power;  in  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the 
secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  execu- 
tive departments,  in  the  order 
established  by  law,  shall  forth- 
with assume  the  executive  power. 

The  same  procedure  shall  be 
observed  when,  in  the  event  of 
the  permanent  or  temporary 
disability  of  the  President,  the 
Vice  President  shall  not  present 
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ehooae  the  svbttilute  to  condvde 
the  period  of  the  prendential 
term;  if  Congrem  ahaU  not  be  in 
session  tke  Permanent  Committee 
ahall  choose  a  President  ad  interim 
and  BhaU  summon  Congress  in 
extraordtrtary  session,  in  order 
that  it  may  aii  as  an  eleetoral 
allege  and  proceed  to  the  election 
of  the  mbttiiitte  President. 

The  President  ad  interim  may 
be  eftosen  by  Congress  as  sub- 
stitvie  President. 

The  eititen  designated  as  Pre- 
sident  ad  irderim  for  the  purpose 
of  caUing  elections,  in  the  evCTit  of 
&ie  dis^nlUy  of  the  President 
toithin  the  two  first  years  of  the 
respective  term,  shall  not  be  chosen 
in  the  elections  held  to  fill  such 
vacancy  and  for  which  he  was 
designated. 

Art.  85.  If  the  Presidents 
Elect  shall  faU  to  present  him- 
self at  the  beginning  of  any  con- 
stitutional term,  or  the  election 
not  have  been  held  and  the 
result  made  known  by  the  first 
of  December,  the  outgoing  Pres- 
ident shall  nevertheless  vacate 
office  and  the  President  ad  interim 
chosen  by  the  Congress,  or  in  its 
recess  by  the  Permanent  Com~ 
mittee,  shali  forthwith  assume  the 
execulioe  power.  AU  action  taken 
hereunder  shaU  be  goeemed  by 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
artide. 

In  case  cff  a  temporary  dis- 
ability  of  the  President,  tke  Con~ 
gresa,  or  the  Permanent  Commti- 
tee  if  the  Congress  shall  not  be  in 
session,  shall  designate  an  Acting 
President  dwrinp  auch  dis(Aility. 
If  a  temporary  dtsolnlity  sAoU 
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himeelf ,  when  the  latter  shall  be 
granted  leave  to  resign,  if  he 
shall  be  in  office,  and  when  the 
permanent  disability  of  both 
fuDctionariee  shall  occur  during 
the  tenn  of  office. 

In  the  event  of  the  permanent 
disability  of  the  President  and 
Vice  Preaident,  the  Congress, 
or  in  its  recess  the  Pennanent 
Committee,  shall  immediately 
issue  a  call  for  extraordinary 
elections. 

Should  the  disability  of  both 
fimctionaries  occur  in  the  last 
year  of  the  constitutional  term, 
no  call  shall  be  issued,  but  the 
secretary  who  shall  assume  the 
executive  power  shall  continue 
charged  with  the  same  until  the 
new  President,  or  the  person  to 
act  in  his  stead  according  to  the 
preceding  provisions,  shall  take 
office. 

The  citisens  chosen  in  the 
extraordinary  elections  shall  aa- 
simie  office  so  soon  as  the  cor- 
responding declaration  be  made, 
and  they  shall  continue  in  office 
for  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tional term.  Whenever  a  secre- 
tary of  an  executive  department 
shfdl  be  called  upon  to  assume 
the  executive  power,  he  shall 
discharge  this  office  without 
need  (^  an  affirmation,  until 
such  time  as  he  is  able  .to  make 
it.     [As  amauied,  May  6, 1904.] 

■  Art.  82.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  Vice-Preaidettt  shall 
resign  office  except  for  grave 
cause,  upon  which  the  Congress 
shall  pass,  to  which  body  the 
resignations  shall  be  presented. 
[At  ametuUd,  May  6, 1904.] 
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become  permanent,  the  action  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  article 
shaU  be  taken. 

In  the  event  of  a  leave  of  absence 
granted  to  tiie  President  of  the 
Republic  the  person  aeUng  in  kis 
staid  ahaU  not  be  disquedified 
from  being  elected  in  the  ensuing 
period,  provided  he  shall  not 
have  been  in  office  during  the 
holding  of  elections. 


Art.  86.  The  President  shall 
not  res^^  office  except  for  grave 
cause,  upon  which  the  Congress 
shall  pass,  to  which  body  the 
resignation  shall  be  tendered. 
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Art.  83.  The  President,  before 
enteriDg  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  hie  office,  shall 
make  the  following  affirmation 
before  the  CoDgress,  or  in  its 
recess  before  the  Permanent 
Committee : 

"I  do  solemnly  affirm  that  I 
will  defend  and  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  and  the  laws  arising 
thereunder  and  that  I  will  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  pfer- 
form  the  duties  of  President  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico, 
to  which  I  have  been  chosen  by 
the  people,  having  ever  in  mind 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  Nation." 

The  Vice-President  shall  in 
the  same  session  make  an  affir- 
mation in  similar  language  to  dis- 
cbarge the  duties  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or,  should  the  occasion 
arise,  those  of  President;  if  be 
shall  be  unable  to  make  the 
affirmation  at  the  same  session 
as  the  President,  he  shall  do  so 
at  another  session.  [As  amended. 
May  6,  1904.] 

Art.  84.  The  President  and 
the  Vice-President  shall  not 
absent  themselves  from  the  na- 
tional territory,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. [As  amended,May6, 
1904.] 

Art.  85.  The  President  shall 
have  the  following  powers  and 
duties: 

I.  To  promulgate  and  execute 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, providing,  within  the  ex- 
ecutive sphere,  for  their  faith- 
ful observance. 
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Art.  87.  The  President,  before 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  shall 
make  the  following  affirmation 
before  the  Congress,  or  in  its 
recess  before  the  Permanent 
Committee : 

"I  do  solemnly  affirm  that  I 
will  defend  and  enforce  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  and  the  laws  arising 
thereunder  and  that  I  will  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  per- 
form the  duties  of  President  of 
the  United  States  of  Mexico, 
to  which  I  have  been  chosen  by 
the  people,  having  ever  in  mind 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  Nation;  if  I  akall  faU  to  do 
80,  may  the  Nation  call  me  to 
account." 


Art.  88.  The  President  shall 
not  absent  himself  from  the 
national  territory  without  the 
permission  of  the  Congress. 


Art.  89. 

I.  [Identical] 
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II.  To  appoint  and  remove 
at  will  the  secretaries  of  execu- 
tive departments,  to  remove  the 
diplomatic  agents  and  superior 
officers  of  the  treasury,  and  to 
appoint  and  remove  at  will  the 
other  federal  officials  whose  ap- 
pointment or  removal  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  or  the  laws. 


III.  To  appoint,  with  the  ap- 
proval" of  the  ConKTCBS,  and, 
in  its  recess,  of  the  Permanent 
Committee,  ministers,  diplomatic 
agents,  and  consuls  general. 

IV.  To  appoint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  colonels  and 
other  superior  officers  of  the 
national  army  and  navy,  and 
superior  officials  of  the  treasury. 

V.  To  appoint  all  other  officers 
of  the  national  army  and  navy, 
as  by  law  provided. 

VI.  To  dispose  of  the  perma- 
nent land  and  sea  forces  for  the 
domestic  safety  and  foreign  de- 
fense of  the  Union. 

VII.  To  dispose  of  the  na- 
tional guard  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, as  provided  by  Article  72, 
Oause  XX. 
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II.  To  appoint  and  remove  at 
will  the  Secretaries  of  Executive 
Departments,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  ReptAlic,  the  Governor 
of  the  Federal  District,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Territories,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Federal  Diatrici 
and  Territories;  and  to  appoint 
and  remove  at  will  all  other 
Federal  employees  whose  ap- 
pointment or  removal  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  law 
or  in  this  Constitution. 

III.  To  appoint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  all  minis- 
ters, diplomatic  agents  and  con- 
suls general. 

IV.  To  appoint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  the  colonels 
and  other  superior  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  and  the 
superior  officials  of  the  treasury. 

V.  [Identicall 


VII.  To  dispose  of  the  na- 
tional guard  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, as  provided  by  Article  76, 
Clause  IV. 


VIII.  To  declare  war  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  after  the  passage  of  the 
corresponding  resolution  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Union. 

IX.  To  grant  letters  of  marque, 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
fixed  by  the  Congress. 

X.  To  conduct  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations and  to  make  treaties 


VIII.  {Identical] 


IX.  [Identical] 


X.  [Identical] 
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with  foreign  powers,  submitting 
them  for  ratification  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

XI.  To  receive  ministers  and 
other  envoys  from  foreign  pow- 
ers. 

XII.  To  call,  upon  resolution 
of  the  Permanent  Committee,  an 
extra  session  of  the  Congress. 

XIII.  To  afford  the  judiciary 
the  assistance  necessary  for  the 
expeditious  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions. 

XIV.  To  open  all  kinds  of 
ports,  establish  maritime  and 
frontier  custom  houses  and  des- 
ignate their  location. 

XV.  To  grant,  according  to 
law,  pardons  to  criminals  sen- 
tenced for  offenses  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  tri- 
bunals. 


XVI.  To  grant  exclusive  priv- 
ileges for  a  limited  time,  and 
according  to  the  respective  laws, 
to  discoverers,  inventors  or  im- 
provers in  any  branch  of  indus- 
try.   [ABamended,JuneS,1881!.] 


XT.  To  call  Congress,  or  either 
qf  the  Houses,  in  extraordinary 
session,  whenever  in  hie  judgment 
it  may  be  advisable. 

XII.  [Identical] 


XIII.  [Identical] 


XIV.  To  gr^t,  according  to 
law,  pardons  to  criminals  sen- 
tenced for  offenses  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  tri- 
bunals, and  to  aU,  persona  «en- 
teneed  for  offenses  of  the  common 
order  in  the  Federal  District  and 
Territories. 

XV.  [Identical] 


Art.  86.    For  the  transaction 
of  administrative  matters  of  the 


XVI.  Whenever  the  Senate  ahail 
not  be  in  session  the  President 
may  temporarily  make  the  nomi- 
nations enumerated  in  Clauses  III 
and  IV  kere<ff,^»U  these  nomina~ 
tions  ehaJl  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  so  soon  as  it  reconvenes. 

XVII.  To  exercise  such  other 
rights  and  dviies  as  are  expressly 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  Con- 
stitution. 

AH.  90.     [Identical] 
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Federal  GoTemment  there  shall 
be  the  number  of  Secretariea  of 
Executive  Departments  which 
the  Congress  may  by  law  estab- 
lish, which  law  shall  likewise 
assign  among  the  various  de- 
partments the  several  matters 
with  which  each  shall  be  charged. 

Art.  87.  No  person  shall  be 
appointed  secretary  of  an  ex- 
ecutive department  who  is  not 
a  Mexican  citiien  by  birth,  in 
the  enjoynient  of  his  ri^ts,  and 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Art.]  88.  All  regulations,  de- 
crees, and  orders  of  the  President 
shall  be  signed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  executive  department  to 
which  the  matter  pertains.  They 
shall  not  be  binding  without  this 
requisite, 


Art.  89.  The  Secretaries  of 
Executive  Departments  shall, 
BO  soon  as  the  sessions  of  the 
first  period  are  opened,  report 
to  the  Congress  as  to  the  state 
of  their  respective  departments. 


Art.  91.  No  person  shall  be 
appointed  Secretary  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Department  who  is  not  a 
Mexican  citlien  by  birth,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  rights  and 
who  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  thirty  years. 

Art.  92.  All  regulations, 
decrees  and  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  ugned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  ^ecutive  De- 
partment to  which  the  matter 
pertains.  They  shall  not  be 
binding  without  this  requisite. 
AU  regTiloHont,  decreet,  and  ordera 
of  the  Pretidevi  Umchinff  the 
govemmeni  of  (A«  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  the  adminiatrative  ds- 
partmentB  shall  be  tranemitted 
directly  by  the  President  to  the 
Ooverrwr  of  the  -District  and  to 
the  Aief  of  the  respective  de- 
partment. 

Art.  93.  The  Secretaries  of 
Executive  Departments  shall  on 
the  opening  of  each  regular  ses' 
sion  report  to  the  Congress  as 
to  the  state  of  their  respective 
Departments.  Either  House  may 
aummon  a  Secretary  of  an  Ex- 
,  eevUve  Depctrtment  to  inform  it, 
whenater  a  bill  or  other  maHer 
pertaining  to  his  deportment  is 
under  discussion  or  consideration. 
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BEcnoN  ni 
0/  the  Judicial  Power 
Art.  90.    The  judicial  power 
of  the  Federation  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court  and  in  the  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts. 

Art.  91.  The  supreme  court 
shall  consist  of  fifteen  justices, 
and  shall  sit  in  banc  or  in  sec- 
tions, as  provided  by  law.  [As 
amended,  May  22, 1900.] 

Art.  92.  The  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  shall  serve  for  six 
years,  and  their  election  shall  be 
indirect  in  the  first  degree,  in 
the  manner  established  by  the 
electoral  law. 


Art.  93.  No  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  position  of  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  electors,  is  not 


CHAPTER  IV 

Of  tke  Judicial  Power 
Art.  94.  The  judicial  power 
of  the  Federation  is  vested  in  a 
Supreme  Court  and  in  Circuit 
and  District  Courts,  whose  num- 
ber and  powers  ahtM  be  fixed  by 
law.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  shall  consist  of  eleven 
members;  its  sittings  shall  be  in 
banc  and  its  kearinga  »k(Ul  be 
public,  except  in  the  cases  where 
public  interest  or  morality  shall 
otherwise  require.  It  shall  meet 
at  such  times  and  under  such 
conditions  as  by  law  prescribed. 
No  sittings  of  the  covrt  shidl  be 
held  without  the  attendance  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  its  total  mem- 
bership, and  all  decisions  ren- 
dered shaU  be  by  a  majority  vote. 
The  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (jiosen  to  this  office  in  ihe 
forthcoming  eleeOons  shall  serve 
two  years;  those  elected  ai  tke 
conduaion  of  this  first  term  shaU 
serve  four  years,  and  from  and 
after  the  year  19SS  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Ciratii 
and  District  judges  may  only  be 
removed  for  malfeasance  and  after 
impeachment  proceedings,  unjew 
the  Circuit  and  District  Judges  be 
promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade. 
Tke  same  provision  skaU  gov- 
ern, in  so  far  as  it  be  apj^iaible 
to  the  terme  of  two  and  four  years, 
reapedivdy,  to  which  this  artide 
refers. 

Art.  95.  The  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  the 
following  qualifications: 

I.  They    shall    be    Mexican 
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learned  in  the  science  of  law,     cMJ^ena    by    birth,    in    the   full 
thirty-five  yeaxa  of  age,  and  a     enjoyment  oj  their  dvil  and  po- 
Mexican  citisen  by  birth,  in  the     litieal  rig}U8. 
exercise  of  his  rights.  II.  They  shall  be  over  thirty- 

five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
election. 

III.  They  ahaU  be  graduates 
in  law  of  some  insHtuiion  or  cor- 
poration aiithorized  by  law  to 
confer  euch  degrees. 

IV.  They  skaU  be  of  good 
repute  and  not  have  been  conncted 
of  any  offense  puniehable  with 
more  than  one  year's  imprisori- 
ment;  but  conviction  of  larceny, 
deceit,  forgery,  embezzlement  or 
any  other  offense  seriously  tm- 
pairing  their  good  name  in  the 
public  mind  shaU  disqualify  them 
for  office,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  penalty  imposed. 

V.  They  shaU  have  resided  in 
the  country  for  the  last  five  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  absence  due  to 
public  service  abroad  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  months. 

Art.  96.  The  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  Congress,  acting  as 
an  eUdortU  college;  the  presence 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  ioUil 
number  of  Representatives  and 
Senators  sh<Ul  be  necessary  for 
such  action.  The  election  atuiU  be 
by  secret  ballot  and  by  a  majority 
vote,  and  shall  be  hdd  as  among  ' 
'  the  candidates  previously  pro- 
posed, one  being  nominated  by 
each  State  legislature,  as  provided 
in  the  respedive  Slate  laws. 

Should  no  candidate  receive  a 
majority  on  the  JiTst  ballot,  the 
balloting  shall  be  repeated  between 
the  tivo  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  nwmfcer  of  votes. 
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Art.  94.  The  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  shall,  on  enter- 
ing upon  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  take  an  oath  before 
Congress,  and,  in  its  recesses, 
before  the  permanent  commit- 
tee, in  the  foUowina  form:  "Do 
you  swear  to  perform  loyally 
aod  patriotically  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  to  which  you  have  been 
chosen  by  the  people,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution, 
hfivii^  ever  in  mind  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  Union?" 

Art.  95.  The  resignation  of  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court 
shall  only  be  accepted  for  grave 
cause,  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  whom  the  resignation 
shall  be  tendered.  In  the  re- 
ceases  of  the  Congress  the  power 
to  act  on  this  matter  belongs  to 
l^e  Pennanent  Committee. 

Art.  96.  The  law  shall  estab- 
lish and  organize  the  circuit  and 
district  courts,  and  the  office  of 
the  Public  Attorney  of  the  Fed- 
eration. The  officers  of  the 
Pubhc  Attorney  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  RepubUc  who 
shall  preside  over  the  same  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive. 
{At  amended  May  U,  1900.] 
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[Compare  the  last  two  pant- 
graphs  of  Art.  97  of  1917.] 


[Identical   with   Art  1 99    of 
1917] 


Art.  97.  All  Circuit  and  IKs- 
trict  Judges  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice; they  shall  have  such  quali- 
fications as  by  law  required, 
shall  serve  four  years  and  shall 
not  be  removed  except  by  im- 
peachment proceedings  or  for 
incapacity  to  discharge  their 
duties,  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
may  remove  the  District  Judges 
from  one  District  to  another,  or 
it  may  fix  their  seats  in  another 
locality,  as  it  may  deem  most 
advantageous  to  the  public  busi- 
ness.   A  similar  procedure  shall 
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be  observed  in  the  case  of  Cir- 
cuit Judges. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
may  likewise  appoint  auxiliary 
Circuit  and  District  Judges  to 
assist  in  the  labors  of  such  courts 
as  have  an  excessive  amount  of 
business,  in  order  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  may  be 
speedy;  it  shall  also  name  one 
or  more  of  its  members  or  some 
di8trict,or,circuitjudge  or  shall 
designate  one  or  more  special 
commissioners,  whenever  it  shall 
deem  it  advisable  or  on  the 
request  of  the  President  or  of 
either  House  or  of  any  State 
Governor,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  behavior  of 
any  judge  or  federal  (justice  or 
into^  any  fact  or  facts  which 
amount  to  a  violation  of  any 
individual  rights  or  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  popular  will  or 
any  other  offense  punishable  by 
Federal  statute. 
-  The  Circuit  and  District 
Courts  shall  be  assigned  among 
the  several  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  who  shall  visit 
them  periodically,  shall  observe 
the  conduct  of  their  judges, 
listen  to  any  complaint  pre- 
sented against  them  and  per- 
form all  such  other  acts  as  the 
law  may  require.  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  appoint  and  remove 
at  will  its  derk  of  the  court 
and  other  employees  on  the 
roster  established  by  law.  The 
Circuit  and  District  Judges  shall 
likewise  appoint  and  remove  at 
will  their  respective  clerks  and 
employees. 

The    Supreme    Coiurt    shall 
cbooee  each  year  one  of  its  mem- 
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bers  to  act  tie  Chief  Justice,  with 
the  right  of  reflection. 

Each  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  OD  assuming  office  shall 
make  an  afi&rmatiou  before  Con- 
gress, or  if  this  is  in  receas, 
before  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee, as  follows: 

The  Presiding  Officer  shall 
say:  "Do  you  promise  to  per- 
form faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously the  duties  of  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  with  which 
you  have  been  charged,  and  to 
defend  and  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  and  the  laws  ariong 
thereunder,  having  ever  in  mind 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  Nation?"  To  which  the 
Justice  shall  reply,  "I  do."  On 
which  the  Presiding  Officer  shall 
answer:  "If  you  fail  to  do  so, 
may  the  Nation  call  you  to 
account." 

The  Circuit  and  District 
Judges  shall  make  the  affinna* 
tion  of  office  before  the  Supreme 
Court  or  before  such  other 
authority  as  the  law  may  deter- 

Art.  98.  No  temporary  dia- 
ability  of  a  Justice  of  tke  Supreme 
Court  not  exceeding  one  monih 
ahail  be  jUhd,  provided  ihere  be 
othenoiae  a  quorum.  In  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  tke  Congress, 
or  in  ite  recess  the  Permaneni 
Committee,  shaU  name  a  sub- 
stitute selected  from  among  the 
candidates  submiUed'by  the  States 
for  the  election  of  tke  justice  in 
question  and  not  chosen,  to  serve 
during  suck  disability.  If  the  dts- 
ability  does  not  exceed  two  months, 
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the  Congress,  or  during  its  recess 
the  Permanent   Committee,  shall 
choose  at  v>iU  a  temporm-y  jus- 
tice. 

In  ike  event  of  the  death,  resig- 
nation or  diaqiuilijicaiion  of  any 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  a 
new  election  shall  be  held  by  the 
Congress  to  fill  this  vacancy  as 
provided  in  Article  96. 

If  the  Congress  shall  not  be 
in  session,  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee shall  make  a  temporary 
appointment  until  such  time  as 
the  Congress  shall  convene  and 
proceed  to  the  corresponding  elec- 
tion. 

Art.  99.  [Ideotical  with  Art. 
95  ot  1857.] 

Art.  100.  The  Supreme  Court 
shall  grant  all  leaves  of  essence  of 
its  members,  when  Otey  do  not 
exceed  one  month;  such  as  do 
exceed  this  period  shall  be  granted 
by  the  House  of  RepresenitUives, 
or  during  its  recess  by  the  Per- 
manent Committee. 

Art.  101.  No  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  circuit  or  dis- 
trict judge,  nor  clerk  of  any  of 
these  courts  shall  under  .any  ctV- 
mtmstances  accept  any  Slate,  Fed- 
eral or  private  commission  or 
office,  excepting  honorary  tiUes 
from  scienlijic,  literary  or  chari- 
table associaiions.  The  violation 
of  this  provision  shall  work  a  for- 
feiture of  office. 

Art.  102.  The  office  of  the 
Public  Attorney  shall  be  organ- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  its  officers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  removed  at  wiU  by 
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the  Executive.  They  shall  he 
under  the  diredion  of  an  Attorney 
General  who  shall  possess  the  same 
qualifieations  as  are  required  for 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Pvblic  Attorneys  shaS  be 
charged  with  the  judicial  prosecu- 
tion of  all  Federal  offenses;  they 
shall  accordingly  sue  out  ail 
orders  of  arrest,  assemble  and 
offer  aU  evidence  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  accused,  see  that  the 
trials  are  conducted  in  due  order 
so  thai  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice may  be  speedy,  pray  the 
imposition  of  sentence,  and  in 
general  take  part  in  oil  matters 
required  hy  law. 

The  Attorney  Genertd  of  the 
Republic  shall  personally  tnter- 
.vene  in  matters  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  party,  in 
eases  affecting  ministers,  diplo- 
matic aqenta  and  corteuls  general, 
and  in  all  controversies  between 
two  or  more  States  of  the  Union, 
between  the  Federal  Oovammeni 
and  a  State  or  between  the  several 
powers  of  a  State,  The  Attorney 
General  may  either  personaRy  or 
through  one  of  the  Pvblic  Attor- 
neys take  part  in  all  other  cases  in 
which  the  Public  Attorneys  are 
called  upon  to  act. 

The  Attorney  General  shall  be 
the  legal  advisor  of  the  Govern'- 
ment,  arid  both  he  and  the  Public 
Attorneys  under  his  orders  shdU 
faithfully  obey  the  law  and  shdU 
be  liable  for  all  breaches  or  for 
any  violations  which  they  may 
incur  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Art.  103.  [Identical  Kith  Art 
loi  of  1857.] 
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Art.    97.    The    Federal    tri- 
bunals shall  take  cognizaoce  of: 

I.  All  controversies  orisag  out 
of  the  application  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  federal  laws,  except- 
ing when  the  application  only 
'affects  private  rignta,  when  the 
regular  local  courts  of  the  Statefl, 
The  Federal  District  and  Terri- 
tory of  Lower  California  shall 
assume  j  urisdiction,  respectively. 
[As  amended  May  i9, 1884.] 


II.  All  cases  pertaining  to 
admiralty  law. 

in.  All  cases  to  which  the 
Federation  may  be  a  party. 

IV.  All  cases  which  may  arise 
between  two  or  more  States. 

V.  All  cases  arising  between 
a  State  and  one  or  more  citizens 
of  another  State. 

VI.  All  civil  or  criminal  cases 
that  may  arise  out  of  treaties 
with  foreign  powers. 

VII.  All  cases  concerning  dip- 
lomatic agents  and  consuls. 

Art.  98,  The  supreme  court 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction 
of  controversies  which  may  arise 
between  one  State  and  another, 
and  of  those  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  be  a 
party. 
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Art.  104.    The  Federal  Tri- 
bunals shall  have  jurisdiction 
over: 

I.  All  controversies  of  a  civil 
or  criminal  natuie  arising  out  of 
the  application  and  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  laws,  or  out  of 
treaties  concluded  with  foreign 
powers.  Whenever  such  con- 
troversies aiTect  only  private 
rights,  the  regular  local  courts 
of  the  States,  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict and  Territories  shall,  at  the 
election  of  the  plaintiff,  assume 
jurisdiction.  Appeal  may  be  had 
from  all  judgments  of  first  instance 
to  the  next  higher  tribunal  of  the 
same  court  in  which  the  case  was 
first  heard.  Appeal  may  be  token 
from  sentences  of  second  instance 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
which  appeal  shaS  be  prepared, 
submitted  and  prosecuted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedure  pro- 
vided  by  law. 

II.  [Identical] 

III.  [Identical] 

IV.  All  cases  arising  between 
two  or  more  States,  or  between 
any  State  and  the  Federai  Govern' 
mmt,  as  well  as  those  arisiTig  be- 
tween the  courts  of  the  F^erid 
District  and  tlwse  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  of  a  State. 

V.  [Identical] 

VI.  [Identical  with  Vn.] 

Art.  105.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice  shall  have  exdu- 
nve  jurisdiction  in  all  contro- 
versies arising  between  two 
or  more  States,  between  the 
powers  of  government  of  any 
State  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
their  acts,  or  between  one  or  more 
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Art.  99.  The  supreme  court 
shall  also  have  power  to  settle 
questions  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween Federal  tribunals,  be- 
tween these  tribunals,  and  those 
of  the  States,  or  between  those 
of  one  State  and  those  of  an- 
other. 

Art.  100.  In  all  the  other 
cases  mentioned  in  Article  97, 
the  supreme  court  shall  be 
either  a  court  of  appeals,  or  a 
court  of  last  resort,  as  may  be 
defined  by  the  law  regulating 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
and  district  courts. 

Art.  101.  The  Federal  tri- 
bunals shall  take  cognizance  of: 

I.  All  controversies  arising  out 
of  laws  or  acts  of  the  authorities 
which  shall  infringe  any  personal 
guarantees. 

II.  All  controver^es  arising 
out  of  laws  or  acts  of  the  fed- 
eral authorities  which  limit  or 
encroach  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States. 

III.  All  controversies  arising 
out  of  laws  or  sets  of  the  State 
authorities  which  invade  the 
sphere  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

Art.  102.  All  controversies 
mentioned  in  Article  103  shall  be 
prosecuted  by  the  injured  party 
in  accordance  with  the  judicial 
forms  and  procedure  which  the 
law  shall  establish. 

The  judgment  shall  always  be 
so  drawn  as  to  afiect  exclusivoiy 
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States   and  tke   Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  in  all  cases  to  which 
the   Federal   Government   may 
be  a  party. 

Art.  106.  TheSupremeCourt 
of  Justice  shall  likewise  have  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  to  determine 
all  questions  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween the  Federal  tribunals, 
between  these  and  those  of  the 
States,  or  between  those  of  one 
State  and  those  .of  another. 


[Identical    with   Art.  103  of 

1917.] 


Art.  107.  All  controversies 
mentioned  in  Article  103  shall 
be  prosecuted  by  the  injured 
party  in  accordance  with  the 
judicial  forms  and  procedure 
which  the  law  shall  establish, 
subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions: 
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private  individuals,  and  shall 
confine  itself  to  affording  them 
redress  in  the  special  case  to 
which  the  complaint  refers;  but 
it  shall  make  no  general  state- 
ment as  to  the  law  or  the  act 
that  may  have  formed  the  basis 
for  the  complaint.  When  the 
controversy  arises  through  the 
violation  of  personal  guarantees 
in  a  civil  suit,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  the  Federal  Courts, 
only  after  the  said  civil  suit  Ims 
duly  temuDated  with  a  decision 
which  will  permit  no  further 
legal  recourse  operating  to  va- 
cate the  said  decision.  [As 
amended  November  IS,  1908.] 
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I.  The  judgment  shall  always 
be  so  drawn  as  to  affect  exclu- 
sively private  individuals,  and 
shall  confine  itself  to  affording 
them  redress  in  the  specitd 
case  to  which  the  complaint 
refers;  but  it  shall  make  no 
general  statement  as  to  the  law 
or  the  act  that  may  have  formed 
the  basis  for  the  complaint. 

II.  IncivilarpenoXauita.except- 
ing  those  mentioTied  in  Clause  IX 
hereof,  the  writ  of  "amparo"  shall 
issue  only  against  final  judgrhenla 
when  no  other  ordinary  recourse  is 
available  by  wMch  these  judgmerUs 
may  be  modified  or  amended,  if 
the  violation  of  the  law  shall  have 
occurred  in  the  judgment,  or  if, 
although  committed  during  the 
course  of  the  trial,  objection  was 
duly  noted  and  protest  entered 
against  the  denial  of  reparation, 
and  provided  further  that  if  com- 
mitted in  first  instance  it  shall 
have  been  invoked  in  second  in- 
stance a«  a  violation  of  the  law. 
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NotwUhstandiTtg  the  foregoing 
provision,  the  supreme  court  may 
in  penal  cases  waive  any  d^ectt 
in  the  petition  when  there  has 
been  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
law  tDhiek  has  left  the  petitioner 
without  recourse,  or  when  he  has 
been  tried  by  a  law  not  strictly 
applia^le  to  the  case,  provided 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  this 
violaiion  has  been  merely  an 
oversight. 

III.  In  dvil  or  penal  suits  the 
writ  of  "amparo"  shall  issue 
only  if  avbsUirdial  portions  of 
the  rules  of  procedure  have  been 
violated,  ar^  provided  further 
that  the  said  viol^ion  shall  deprive 
the  petitioner  of  means  of  d^ense. 

IV.  In  addition  to  the  case 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, Ute  writ  of  "amparo"  shali 
issue  only  on  a  final  fudgment  in 
a  civil  suit, — provided  the  recre- 
ments set  forth  in  Clause  II 
hereof  have  been  complied  with, 
— when  the  judgment  shall  be 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law 
appliaU^  to  the  case  or  contrary 
to  its  legal  interpretation,  when 
it  includes  persons,  actions,  de- 
fenses, or  things  which  have  not 
been  the  object  of  the  suit,  or 
finaUy  when  all  these  hmie  not 
been  included  either  through  omis- 
sion or  express  rtfusal. 

When  the  writ  of  "amparo"  is 
sought  against  mesne  judgments, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  dauae,  these  rules 
shaU  be  observed,  as  far  as  applic- 
able. 

V.  In  penal  suits,  the  author- 
ities  responsible  for  the  violation 
shall  stay  the  execution  of  final 
judgment  against  vhich  the  writ 
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of  "amparo"  has  been  sought; 
for  thia  jmrpoae  the  petitioner 
shaU,  viithin  the  period  set  by 
law,  give  notice,  under  oath,  to 
the  said  authoriliea  of  the  irUer- 
position  of  this  recourse,  accom- 
panying it  vnih  two  copies  of  the 
petition,  one  of  which  sh<^  be 
delivered  to  the  opposing  party 
and  the  other  jUed. 

VI.  The  execution  of  a  final 
judgment  in  dvil  suits  shall  only 
be  stayed  when  the  petitioner  shdU 
give  bond  to  cover  damages  occa- 
sioned thereby,  unless  the  other 
party  shaU  give  a  counter  bond 
(1)  to  guarantee  th^U  the  normal 
condiiitms  artd  relations  previ- 
ously exitUng  be  restored,  and  (*) 
to  pay  the  corresponding  damages, 
in  the  event  of  Ote  granting  of  the 
"amparo."  In  such  event  the 
irtterposition  of  the  recourse  of 
"amparo"  shaU  be  communicated 
as  provided  in  the  foregoing 
douse. 

VII.  //  a  writ  of  "amparo"  be 
sought  against  a  final  judgTnent,  a 
certified  copy  of  such  portions  of 
the  record  as  the  petitioner  may 
desire  shall  be  requested  from  the 
authority  responsible  for  the  vio- 
lation; to  this  there  shaU  be  added 
suck  portions  as  the  other  party 
may  desire  and  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct statement  by  the  said  au- 
Viority  of  the  jiutificaUon  of  the 
act  protested;  note  shall  be  made 
of  this  on  the  record. 

VIII.  Whenawrit  of  "amparo" 
is  sought  against  a  final  judg- 
Tnent, the  petition  shall  be  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Cotrt;  this 
petition,  together  with  the  copy 
required  by  Clause  VII,  shall  be 
eiOier  presetted  to  the  Supreme 
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Court  or  scni  Virough  the  au- 
tkoriiy  responsible  for  the  viola- 
tion or  through  the  District  Court 
of  the  corresponding  State.  The 
Supreme  Court  shall  render  judg- 
ment without  any  other  formalily 
or  procedure  than  the  petition, 
Oie  document  presented  by  the 
other  party  and  that  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  Public  Attorney 
he  may  name  in  his  stead,  and 
shaU,  comprise  no  other  legal 
question  than  that  corUained  in 
the  complaint. 

IX.  When  the  acts  of  an  au- 
thority other  than  the  jwlicial  are 
involved  or  the  acts  of  the  jtidiciary 
exercised  outside  of  the  suit  or 
after  the  termination  thereof,  or 
acts  committed  'during  the  suit 
whose  execution  is  of  impossible 
reparation,  or  which  affect  per- 
sons not  parties  to  the  suit,  the 
writ  of  "amparo"  shall  be  sought 
before  the  District  Court  unthin 
whose  jurisdiction  is  located  the 
place  where  the  act  protested  was 
committed  or  attempted;  the  pro- 
cedure in  this  case  shall  be  con- 
fined  to  the  report  of  the  authority 
and  to  a  hearing,  the  call  for 
which  shall  be  issued  in  the  same 
order  of  the  court  as  that  calling 
■for  the  report.  This  hearing  shaU 
be  held  at  as  early  a  date  as  possi- 
ble, the  testimony  of  both  parties 
offered,  arguments  heard  which 
skaU  not  exceed  one  hour  for  each 
side,  and  finally  the  judgment 
which  shall  be  pronounced  at  the 
same  hearing.  The  judgment  of 
the  District  Court  shiU  be  Jinal, 
if  the  interested  parties  do  not 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
within  the  period  set  by  law  and 
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in    the    manner    preacribed    by 
Clause  VIII. 

In  case  of  a  violation  of  the 
guaTcntees  of  Articles  16,  19  and 
20,  recourse  shall  be  had  through 
the  appellate  court  of  the  court 
committing  the  breach  orr  to  the 
corresponding  District  Court.  An 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  any 
of  these  courts  may  be  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  district  judge  sh<dl  not 
reside  in  the  same  locality  as  the 
official  guilty  of  the  violation, 
the  judge  before  whom  the  peti- 
tion of  "amparo"  shall  be  sub- 
mitted shaU  be  determined  by 
law;  this  judge  shall  he  author- 
ized to  suspend  temporarily  the 
execution  of  the  act  protested, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms 
established  by  law. 

X.  Any  offidal  failing  to  aus- 
pend  the  execution  <tf  the  act 
protested,  when  in  duty  bound  to 
do  so,  or  when  he  admits  an  insuf- 
ficient or  improper  bond,  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties; the  civil  and  penal  liablily 
of  the  official  shall  in  these  cases 
be  a  joint  liability  with  the  person 
oSering  the  bond  and  his  surety. 

XI.  //  after  the  granting  of  an 
"amparo,"  the  guilty  official  shaU 
persist  in  the  act  or  acts  against 
which  the  petition  of  "amparo" 
was  filed,  or  shaU  seek  to  render 
of  no  effect  the  judgment  of  the 
Federal  authority,  he  sh(Ul  be 
forthwith  removed  from  office  and 
turned  over  for  trial  to  the  corre- 
sponding district  court. 

XII.  Wardens  and  jailers  who 
fail  to  receive  a  duly  certified  copy 
of  the  formal  order  of  commit- 
ment within  the  seventy-two  hours 
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TITLE    IV 

Of  the  RespoTiaibility  of 
Ofieials 
Art.  103.  Senators,  represent- 
atives, justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  secretaries  of  execu- 
tive departmeuts  shall  be  liable 
for  the  common  offenses  commit- 
ted by  them  during  their  term  of 
office,  and  for  their  crimes,  mis- 
demeanors, or  omissions  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions.  The 
governors  of  the  States  shall 
also  be  responsible  for  the  viola- 
tion  of   the   Federal   Constitu- 
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granted  by  Article  19,  redumed 
from  the  time  the  aeeuted  ia  placed 
at  the  diepotal  of  the  court,  ahaU 
briTig  this  fact  to  the  attention  of 
the  court,  immediately  upon  ex- 
piration of  this  period;  and  if  the 
proper  order  be  not  received  vnthin 
Vie  next  three  hours  the  accused 
ahali  be  set  at  liberty. 

Any  ojlicial  who  shall  violate 
this  provision  and  the  ttrtide 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph shaU  be  immediately  turned 
over  to  the  proper  atdhorilies. 
Any  official  or  agent  thereof  who, 
after  an  arrest  has  been  made, 
shall  fail  to  place  the  accused  at 
the  disposition  of  the  court  within 
the  Ttext  twenty-four  hours  shall 
himself  be  turned  over  to  the 
proper  authority. 

If  the  detention  be  effected  oid- 
side  the  locality  in  which  the 
court  ia  sUw^ed,  there  shall  be 
added  to  the  period  mentioned  tn 
the  preceding  sentence  the  time 
necessary  to  travel  from  the  said 
locality  to  thai  where  the  detention 
took  j^ace. 

TITLE    IV 

Of  the  Responsibility  of 
OfficialB 
'  Art.  108.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress,  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Secre- 
taries of  Executive  DepEutmenta 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
RepuAlic  shall  be  liable  for  all 
common  offenses  cooimitted  dur- 
ing their  term  of  office,  as  well  as 
for  all  official  offenses  or  acts  of 
commission  or  omission  in  ^hich 
they  may  incur  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties. 
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tioD  and  laws.  The  PresIdeDt 
of  the  Kepublic  shall  be  like- 
wise responsible;  but  during  his 
term  he  can  be  charged  only 
with  treason  expresB  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  attacks  on 
electoral  liberty,  and  grave  com- 
mon ofTenees.  [As  amended  May 
6,  1904.] 

No  coBBtitutional  privilege 
shall  be  extended  to  any  high 
Federal  fiujctionMy  when  tried 
for  official  oSeoses,  misdemean- 
ore,  or  omissions  committed  by 
him  in  the  discharge  of  any 
public  function  or  commission, 
during  the  time  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  law,  the  privilege  is  en- 
joyed. This  provision  shall  be 
applicable  to  cases  of  common 
offenses  committed  under  the 
same  Gircumstances.  In  order 
that  the  proceedings  may  be 
instituted  when  the  functionary 
returns  to  the  exercise  of  his 
own  functions,  the  rules  set  forth 
in  Article  104  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ^all  be  observed. 

Art.I04.  IftheoETensebelongB 
to  the  common  order  the  House 
of  Representatives,  acting  as  a 
grand  jury,  shall  determine  by 
a  majority  vote  whether  there 
is  or  IS  not  any  ground  for  pro- 
ceeding against  the  accused. 

If  the  finding  be  favorable  to 
the  accused,  no  further  action 
shall  be  taken. 

If  the  finding  be  advei^e,  the 
accused  shall  ipso  facto  be  re- 
moved from  office  and  be  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  j  ustice.  [A  a 
antended  November  13, 1874-] 
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Governors  of  States  and  mem^ 
bers  of  State  Leffislaiuree  shall  be 
liable  for  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Federal  Laws. 

The  President  of  the  Republic 
may  only  be  impeached  during 
his  term  of  office  for  high  treason 
and  common  ofFenses  of  a  serious 
character. 

(Identical  with  Art.  no  of 
1917,] 


Art.  109.  If  the  offense  be- 
longs to  the  common  order  the 
House  of  Representatives,  acting 
as  a  grand  jury,  shall  determine 
by  a  majority  vote  of  its  iobd 
membership  whether  there  is  or 
is  not  any  ground  for  proceeding  . 
against  the  accused. 

If  the  finding  be  favorable  to 
the  accused,  no  further  action 
shall  be  taken;  but  sucA  finding 
shall  not  be  a  bar  to  the  proseat- 
tion  of  the  charge  so  soon  as  the 
constitutional  privilege  shall  cease, 
since  the  finding  of  the  House  does 
not  in  any  way  determine  the 
merits  of  the  charge. 
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Art.  105.  Id  cases  of  impeach- 
ment the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives shall  act  as  a  grand  jwy 
and  the  Senate  as  a  tribunal. 

The  grand  jury  shall  decide  by 
a*  majority  vote  if  the  accused 
is  or  is  not  to  be  impeached. 
If  the  decision  is  favorable  to  the 
accused  official,  the  latter  shall 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  If  it  is  adverse,  the 
accused  official  shall  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  office  and 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate,  acting  as  a  tribunal, 
shall,  upon  the  proper  hearing  of 
the  defendant,  and  also  of  the 
plaintiff,  if  there  be  any,  by  a 
majority  vote  impose  the  penalty 
provided  by  law.  [As  amended 
November  IS,  187A.\ 
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If  the  finding  be  adverse,  the 
accused  shall  ipso  fado  be  re- 
moved from  office  and  be  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, who  may  ordy  he  impeached 
before  the  Senate,  aa  in  the  cate 
of  an  official  offense. 

Art.  HI.  The  Senate  acting 
as  a  grand  jury  shall  try  all  cases 
of  impeachment;  but  it  may  not 
institute  such  proceedings  with- 
outaprevious  accusation  brou(^t 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

If  the  Senate  should,  after 
hearing  the  accused  and  con- 
ducting such  proceedings  as  it 
may  deem  advisable,  determine 
by  a  majority  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  total  membership 
that  the  accused  is  guilty,  the 
latter  shall  be  forthwith  re- 
moved from  office  by  virtue  of 
such  decision,  or  be  disqualified 
from  holding  any  other  office  for 
such  time  as  the  law  may  deter- 
mine. 

When  the  same  offense  is  pun- 
ishable with  an  additional  pen- 
alty, the  accused  shall  be  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  regular 
authorities  who  shall  judge  and 
sentence  him  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

In  all  cases  embraced  by  this 
article  and  in  those  included  by 
the  preceding  both  the  decisions 
of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  find- 
ings of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shall  be  final. 

Any  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  denounce  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  of- 
fenses of  a  common  order  or  of 
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Art.  106.  No  pardon  shall  be 
granted  the  offender  in  cases  of 
impeachment.  * 

Art.  107.  The  responsibility 
for  official  breaches  and  offenses 
may  only  be  enforced  during 
such  time  as  the  functionary 
shall  remain  in  ofGce  and  for  one 
year  thereafter. 

Art.  108.  In  civil  cases  no 
privilege  or  immunity  in  favor 
of  any  public  functionary  shall 
be  recognized. 
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as  official  character  committed 
by  high  Federal  functionaries; 
and  whenever  the  said  House  of 
Representatives  shall  determine 
that  there  exist  good  grounds 
for  impeachment  proceedings 
before  the  Senate,  it  shall  name 
a  committee  from  among  its 
own  members  to  sustEiin  the 
charges  brought. 

The  Congress  shall  as  soon 
as  possible  enact  a  law  as  to 
the  responsibUity  of  all  Federal 
officials  and  employees  which 
shall  fix  as  official  offenses  all 
acts,  of  commission  or  omission, 
which  may  prejudice  the  public 
interest  and  efficient  administra- 
tion, even  though  such  acts  may 
not  heretofore  have  been  con- 
sidered offenses.  These  officials 
shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  for 
trials  by  jury  in  Article  20. 

Art.  112.    [Identical] 


Art.  113.    [Identical] 


AH.  114.    [Identicil] 


Of  the  Stales  of  Ike  Federation 
Art.    109.     The   States   shall 
adopt  for  their  internal  govern- 
ment the  popular,  reprcsenta- 


Of  the  Stales  of  Ike  Federation 

Art.  115.  The  States  shall 
adopt  for  their  internal  govern- 
ment  the   popular,   representa- 
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tive,  republican  form  of  goveni- 
ment.  The  term  of  office  in  the 
case  of  GovernorB  shall  not 
exceed  tax.  years.  The  prohibi- 
tiona  on  the  President,  Vice 
President  and  President  ad  in- 
terim, referred  to  in  Article  78, 
shall  be  applicable  to  State  Gov- 
ernors and  functionaries  acting 
in  their  stead.  [As  amended  No- 
vember £7,  1911.) 
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tive,  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; ihey  shall  have  aa  &e  baeie 
of  their  territorial  divisitm  and 
p<ditical  and  administraiive  organ- 
ization the  free  municipality,  in 
accordance  vlHh  the  following  pro- 
viaiotia: 

I.  Each  munidpdlity  ahaU  be 
admini^ered  by  a  tovm  council 
chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
and  no  avthoriiy  ahaU  intervene 
between  the  municipality  and  the 
State  Government. 

II.  The  municipalities  shall 
freely  administer  their  own  reoen- 
ues  which  shall  be  derived  from 
the  taxes  fixed  by  the  State  Legia- 
Udurfis  which  ghoU  cd  aU  times  be 
svfficient  to  meet  their  needs. 

III.  The  munidpaliiies  ahaU 
be  regarded  as  enjoying  corporate 
existence  for  all  legal  purposes. 

The  Federal  Exeeuiive  and  the 
State  OovemOTS  shall  have  com- 
mand over  all  public  forces  of  the 
municipalities  wherein  they  may 
permanenUy  or  temporarUy  re- 
aide. 

Constitutional  State  Gover- 
nors shall  not  be  re-elected,  nor 
shall  their  term  of  office  exceed 
four  years. 

The  prohibitions  of  Artide  -83 
are  applicable  to  substitute  or  ad 
interim  govemora. 

The  number  of  Bepreaentalivea 
in  the  State  Leffislaiurea  shall  be 
in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of 
each  State,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
num&er  of  representatives  in  any 
State  L^^lature  be  leas  than 
fifteen. 

Bach  electoral  district  of  the 
States  ahall  choose  a  Representa- 
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Art.  110.  The  States  Bhall 
have  the  power  to  fix  among 
themselves,  by  friendly  agree- 
meots,  their  respective  bound- 
aries; but  these  agreements  shall 
not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

Art.  111.    No  State  shall— 

I.  Enter  into  alliances,  treat- 
ies or  coahtioDS  with  another 
State  or  with  foreign  powers. 
Coslitions  between  ^ontler 
Statesfor  offensive  or  defensive 
war  against  savage  Indians  are 
excepted. 

II.  Grant  letters  of  marque  or 
reprisal. 

III.  Coin  money,  issue  paper 
moQey,Btamps  or  stamped  paper. 
[Aa  amended  May  1,  1896.] 

IV.  Levy  taxes  on  persons  or 
property  passing  through  its 
territory.  [Aa  amended  May  1, 
1896.] 

V.  Prohibit  or  tax,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  entry  into  its 
territory,  or  the  withdrawal 
therefrom,  of  any  merchandise, 
foreign  or  domestic.  [As  amend- 
ed May  1,  1896.] 

VI.  Burden  the  circulation  or 
consumption  of  domestic  or  for- 
eign merchandise  with  taxes  or 
duties  to  be  collected  by  local 
custom  houses  or  subject  to 
inspection  the  said  merchandise 
or  require  it  to  be  accompanied 
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Uve  and  an  aliemate  to  the  Staie 
LegislatUTe. 

Every  State  Governor  ahall  he  a 
Mexican  cititen  by  birth  and  a 
native  thereof,  or  reeideni  therein 
not  lesg  than  jive  yeara  immedi- 
ately prior  to  (fte  day  of  Action. 

Art.  116.     [Identical] 


Art.    117.  ■ 

I.  Enter  into  alliances,  treat- 
ies or  coalitions  with  another 
State  or  with  foreign  powers. 


II.  [Identical] 

III.  [Identicall 

IV.  [Identical] 


VI.  [Identical] 
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by    documeDte.      [As   amended 
May  1,  1888.] 

VII.  Enact  or  maintAin  in 
force  laws  or  fiecal  regulations 
diBcriiuinating,  by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  between  merchandise, 
foreign  or  domestic,  on  account 
of  its  origin,  whether  this  dia- 
criminatioD  be  established  with 
regard  to  siinilaT  local  products 
or  to  similar  products  of  foreign 
origin.  [Aa  ammded  May  1, 
1896.] 

VIII.  Issue  bonds  of -the  pub- 
lic debt  payable  in  foreign  coin 
or  outside  the  federal  terri- 
tory; contract  loans,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  assume  any  obliga- 
tion in  favor  of  any  foreign  cor- 
poration or  individual,  requiring 
the   issuance   of   certificates    or 

,  bonds  payable  to  bearer  or  ne- 
gotiable by  endorsement.  [Aa 
amended  December  18,  1901.] 


Art.  112.  No  State  shaU, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

I.  Establish  tonnage  dues  or 
other  port  chaises,  or  impose 
taxes  or  other  duties  upon  im- 
ports or  exports, 

II.  Keep  at  any  time  per- 
manent troops  or  vessels  of  war. 

III.  Make  war  on  its  own 
behalf  on  any  foreign  power, 
except  in  cases  of  invasion  or  of 
such  imminent  peril  as  to  admit 
of  no  delay.  In  such  event  the 
State  shall  give  notice  immedi- 
ately to  the  Preradent  of  the 

■  Repubhc. 


VII.  [Identical] 


VIII.  Issue  bonds  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  payable  in  foreign  coin 
or  outside  the  Federal  terri- 
tory; contract  loans,  directly  or 
inthrectly,  with  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, or  assume  any  obliga- 
tion in  favor  of  any  foreign  cor- 
poration or  individual,  requiring 
the  issuance  of  certificates  or 
bonds  payable  to  bearer  or  ne- 
gotiable by  endorsement. 

Tke  Federal  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislaturee  ahaii  forlhteith 
enact  lawa  agaijiat  alcoholism. 

Art.  118.  [Identical,  except 
that  heading  III  is  omitted.] 
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Art.  113.  Every  State  shall  be 
bound  to  deliver  .without  delay 
to  the  demanding  authorities 
the  fugitives  from  justice  from 
other  States  or  from  fore^ 
uations. 


Art,  114.  The  State  Gover- 
noFB  are  bound  to  publish  and 
enforce  the  Federal  lawe. 

Art.  116.  Full  faith  and  cre- 
dit shall  be  given  in  each  State 
of  the  Federation  to  the  public 
acts,  records  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedingB  of  all  the  other  States. 
The  CongreBS  shall  by  general 
laws  prescribe  the  manner  of 
proving  the  said  acta,  records 
and  proceedings  and  the  effect 
thereof. 


Art.  119.  Every  state  shall  be 
bound  to  deliver  without  delay 
to  the  demanding  authorities 
the  fugitives  from  justice  from 
other  States  or  from  foreign 
nations. 

In  each  cases  the  writ  of  the 
court  granting  the  extraditi<m 
ehdU  operate  as  a  suffidenl  war- 
rant for  the  detention  of  the 
accused  for  one  month,  in  the 
case  of  extradilum  from  one  State 
to  another,  and  for  two  months  in 
the  case  of  international  'extradi- 
tion. 

Art.  120.     [Identical] 


Art.  121.  Full  faith  and  cre- 
dit shall  be  given  in  each  State 
of  the  Federation  to  the  public 
acts,  records  &nd  judicial  pro- 
ceecUngs  of  all  the  other  States. 
The  Congress  shall  by  general 
laws  prescribe  the  manner  of 
proving  the  said  acts,  records 
and  proceedings  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

I.  The  laws  of  a  State  shaU 
only  be  binding  within  its  own 
cot^nes,  andehaU  ther^ore  have 
no  extra-territorial  force, 

II.  Movable  and  immoifable 
property  shall  be  governed  by  the 
lex  sitae. 

III.  Jvdfpaents  of  a  State  court 
as  to  property  and  property  rights 
situated  in  another  SUUe  ahoU  only 
be  binding  when  expressly  so  pro- 
vided by  the  laio  of  the  latter  State. 

Judgments  relating  to  personal 
rights  shall  only  be  birtding  in 
another  State  provided  the  person 
shall  have  expressly,  or  impliedly 
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Art.  116.  The  Powers  of  the 
Union  are  bound  to  protect  the 
States  against  all  invasion  or 
external  violence.  In  case  of 
iuBurrectioQ  or  internal  disturb- 
ance they  shall  ^ve  them  the 
same  protection,  provided  the 
Legislature  of  the  State,  or  the 
Executive  thereof  if  the  Legis- 
lature is  not  in  session,  shall  so 
request. 
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by  Teaaon  of  domicile,  avbmiUed 
to  the  juriadidion  of  the  court 
rendering  such  jud^tnent,  and 
provided  further  Vuit  personal 
service  ahtdi  have  been  secured. 

IV.  AU  acta  of  civil  atatua  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  the 
latoa  of  one  Slate  ahail  be  binding 
in  all  other  States. 

V.  AU  professional  licenses  ia- 
aued  by  the  autkoritiea  of  one 
State  in  accordance  tvith  iia  laws 
thaU  be  valid  in  aU  other  States. 

Art.  122.     [Identical] 


'  Of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare 
Art.  123.  The  Congreas  and 
the  Suae  Legislatures  akaU  make 
laws  relative  to  labor  with  due 
regard  for  the  needs  of  each 
region  of  the  Republic,  and  in 
conformity  vrith  the  following  prin- 
ciples, and  theae  principUs  and 
laws  shall  govern  the  labor  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  workmen,  emplogeea, 
domestic  servants  and  artisana,and 
in  general  every  contract  of  labor. 
I  I.  Eight  hours  ahaJl  be  the 
maximum  limU  of  a  day's  work. 
II.  The  maximum  Kmfl  of 
night  work  ahaU  be  seven  hours. 
Unhealthy  and  dangeroua  occu- 
pationa    are    forbidden    to    ail 
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women  and  to  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Night  work 
in  factoriea  it  likewise  forbidden 
to  women  and  to  ekHdren  under 
sixteen  years  qf  age;  nor  shall 
they  be  employed  in  commercial 
eatabliskmenis  after  ten  o'dock 
at  night. 

IIL  The  maximum  limit  cf  a 
day's  work  for  ekHdren  over 
twelve  and  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  six  hours.  The  work 
of  children  und^  twelve  years  of 
age  skaU  not  be  made  the  eubjed 
of  a  contract. 

IV.  Every  workman  shall  enjoy 
at  least  otic  day's  rest  for  every  six 
days'  work. 

V.  Women  shall  not  perform 
any  physical  work  requiring  con- 
siderable physical  effort  dimng 
the  three  morUhs  immediately  pre- 
ceding parturition;  during  the 
monA  foUowing  parturition  they 
shaU  necessarily  enjoy  a  period 
of  rest  and  shall  receive  their 
salaries  or  wages  in  fuU  and  retain 
Oieir  employment  and  the  rights 
they  may  have  acquired  under 
their  contracts.  During  the  peri- 
od of  lactation  they'  shall  enjoy 
two  extraordinary  daily  periods 
of  rest  of  one-half  hour  each,  in 
order  to  nurse  their  children. 

VI.  The  minimum  wage  to  be 
received  by  a  workman  shall  be 
that  considered  sufficient,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  respective  region  of  the  coun- 
try, to  satisfy  the  normal  needs  of 
the  life  of  the  workman,  his  educa- 
tion and  his  lawful  pleasures,  ^ 
considering  him  as  the  head  of  a 
family.  In  cdl  agricultardl,  com- 
merced, mamtfacturing  or  mining 
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enierpriaea  the  workmen  skaU  have 
0ie  right  to  participate  in  the  profits 
in  the  manner  fi,xed  in  Clauee  IX 
of  this  article. 

VII.  The  same  compenaation 
ehaU  be  paid  for  the  same  toork, 
withoui  regard  to  sex  or  national- 
ity. 

VIII.  The  minimum  wage  shall 
be  exempt  from  atlachmtmi,  set- 
off or  discount. 

IX.  The  determination  of  the 
minimum  wage  and  of  the  rale  of 
profit-sharing  described  in  Clause 
VI  shall  be  made  by  special  com- 
missions to  be  appoirUed  in  each 
munidpaliiy  and  to  be  svbor- 
dinated  to  the  Central  Board  of 
Conciliation  to  be  eatailiahed  in 
each  Stated 

X.  AU  wages  shall  be  paid  in 
legal  currency  and  shall  not  be 
paidin  merchandise,  orders,  count- 
ers or  any  oth^  representative  token 
with  which  it  is  sought  to  svbstitute 
money. 

XI.  When  owing  to  special  cir- 
cumstances it  becomes  necessary 
to  increase  the  working  hows, 
there  shall  be  paid  as  wages  for  Vis 
overtime  one  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  those  fixed  for  regular 
tiTne.  In  no  case  shaU  the  otter- 
lime  exceed  three  hours  nor  con- 
tinue for  more  than  three  consecu- 
tive days;  and  no  women  of  what- 
eeer  age  nor  boys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  engage  in  over- 
time work. 

XII.  In  every  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, mining  or  other  daaa  of 
work  employers  are  bound  to  fur- 
nish their  workmen  comfortahie 
and  sanitary  dwdling-places,  for 
which  they  may  charge  rente  not 
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exceeding  one-half  of^one  per  cent 
■per  month  of  the  asaeased  viUue  of 
the  jtroperticB.^  They  shall  like- 
iviee  establisk  achooU,  diapen- 
sariea  and  other  services  necessary 
to  the  community.  If  the  fac- 
tories are  located  within  inhabited 
places  and  more  than  one  hundred 
persons  are  employed  therein,  the 
first  of  the  above-Ttientioned  amdi- 
tions  shaU  be  complied  with. 

XIII.  Furthermore,  Viere  shall 
be  eet  aside  in  ^lese  labor  centera, 
whenever  their  population  ex- 
ceeds two  hundred  inhabitants,  a 
space  of  land  not  less  than  five 
thousatui  square  meters  for  the 
estaUiahment  of  public  marki^, 
and  the  construction  of  buildings 
designed  for  municipal  services 
and  places  of  amusement.  No 
saloons  nor  gambling  houses  shdU 
be  permitted  in  such  lo&or  centers. 

XIV.  Employers  shaU  be  liable 
for  labor  aceidenta  and  occupa^ 
tional  diseases  arising  from  work; 
therefore,  employers  skaU  pay  the 
proper  indemnity,  according  to 
whether  death  or  merely  temporary 
or  permanent  disdbiUty  has  en- 
sued, in  acconiance  with  the 
provieiona  of  law.  This  lidbilUy 
shall  remain  in  force  even  though 
the  employer  contract  for  the  work 
through  an  agent, 

XV.  Employers  shall  be  bound 
to  observe  in  the  inatalloMon  of 

'  their  eatablishments  all  the  pro- 
visiona  of  law  regarding  hygiene 
and  sanitation  and  to  adopt  ade- 
mate  measures  to  prevent  acci- 
dents due  to  the  use  <^  machinery, 
tools  and  working  materials,  as 
well  as  to  organite  work  in  «udi  a 
^*Sm  Alt.  27,  CkuM  VU,  Moond 
puagnph  of  1917. 
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manTier  as  to  assure  the  ffreaiest 
guarantees  possible  for  the  health 
and  lives  of  workmen  compatible 
vntk  the  nature  of  the  work,  under 
penalties  which  the  law  shall 
detemnne. 

XVI.  Workmen  and  employers 
shall  have  the  right  to  unite  for  the 
defense  of  their  respective  interests, 
by  forming  syndicates,  unions,  etc. 

XVII.  The  law  shall  recognize 
the  right  of  workmen  artd  employ- 
ers to  strike  and  to  lockout. 

XVIII.  Strikes  shall  be  lawful 
when  by  the  employmerU  of  peace- 
ful moans  they  shall  aim  to  bring 
about  a  balance  between  the  vari~ 
ous  factors  of  production,  and  to 
harmonize  the  rights  of  capital  and 
labor.  In  the  ease  of  ptjilic  serv- 
ices, the  workmen  shaU  be  oMiged  to 
give  notice  ten  days  in  advance  to 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arhitration  of  the  date  set  for  the 
suspeTision  of  work.  Strikes  shall 
only  be  con^dered  unlawful  when 
the  majority  of  the  strikers  shall 
resort  to  acts  of  violence  againH 
persons  or  property,  or  in  case  of 
war  when  the  strikers  belong  to 
eatabliskments  and  services  de- 
pendent on  the  government.  Em- 
ployees of  military  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  included  in 
the  provisions  of  this  dause,  inas- 
much as  they  are  a  dependency  of 
the  national  army. 

XIX.  Lockouts  shall  only  be 
lawful  when  the  excess  of  produc- 
tion shall  render  it  necessary  to 
shut  down  in  order  to  maintain 
prices  reasonably  above  the  cost  of 
production,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  ConeiliaHon  and 
Arbitration. 
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XX.  Differences  or  diepvtet 
between  capital  and  labor  sAoZI  be 
submitted  for  setilement  to  a  board 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to 
c&naitt  of  an  equ<d.  number  of 
representatives  of  the  workmen 
and  of  the  employers  and  of  one 
represetUative  of  the  Govemmeni. 

XXI.  //  the  employer  ahaU 
refuse  to  submit  his  differences  to 
arbitration  or  to  accept  the  award 
rendered  by  the  Board,  the  labor 
contract  shall  be  considered  as" 
terminated,  and  the  employer  shall 
be  bound  to  indemnify  the  work- 
man by  the  payment  to  him  of 
three  motUhs'  wages,  in  addition  to 
the  liability  which'  he  may  have 
incurred  by  reason  of  the  dispute. 
If  the  workman  reject  the  award, 
Ote  contract  wHl  be  keid  to  have 


XXII.  An  employer  who  dis- 
cKargea  a  workman  wUhout  proper 
cause  or  for  having  joined  a  union 
or  syndicate  or  for  k(mng  taken 
part  in  a  lawfid  strike  shali  be 
bound,  at  the  option  of  the  work- 
man, etiher  to  perform  the  con- 
tract  or  to  indemnify  him  by  the 
payment  of  three  months'  wages. 
He  shall  incur  the  same  liability 
if  the  workman  shall  leave  his 
service  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer or  of  maltreatment  either 
as  to  his  own  person  or  that  of  hit 
wife,  parents,  children  or  brothers 
or  sisters.  The  employer  cannot 
evade  this  liabUUy  when  the  mal- 
treatment is  inflicted  by  subor- 
dinates or  agerUs  acting  with  his 
consent  or  knowledge. 

XXIII.  Claims  of  workmen 
for  salaries  or  wages  accrued  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  other  in- 
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demnity  daimt  shall  be  pr^erred 
over  <my  othar  daimt,  in  eaaea  of 
bankruptcy  or  compcmlion. 

XXIV.  Defcte  contracted  by 
workmen  in  faoor  of  their  em- 
ployers or  their  employers'  ocso- 
datea,  subordinates  or  OQents,  may 
only  be  chm-ged  against  the  work- 
men themselves  and  in  rui  case  and 
for  no  reason  collected  from  the 
members  of  his  family.  Nor  shall 
stuh  debts  be  paid  by  the  taking  of 
more  than  the  entire  wages  of  the 
workman  for  any  one  month. 

XXV.  No  fee  sAoU  be  charged 
for  finding  work  for  workmen  by 
munieipdl  offices,  employment  bu- 
reaus or  oVier  puUie  or  private 
agendea, 

XXVI.  Every  contract  of  labor 
between  a  Mexican  citizein  arid  a 
foreign  principal  shall  be  legalized 
b^ore  the  competent  municipal 
authority  and  visied  by  the  coriaul 
t^the  nation  to  which  the  workman 
is  undertaking  to  go,  on  the  underr 
standing  that,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  dauses,  special  and  dear 
provisions  shaU  be  inserted  for 
the  payment  by  the  foreign  princi- 
pal making  the  contract  of  the 
cost  to  the  laborer  of  repairuiiion. 

XXVII.  The  foUowing  stipu- 
lations shall  be  nuU  and  void  and 
eAoU  not  bind  the  coniraeiing 
parties,  even  though  embodied  in 
the  coTitract: 

(a)  StipulaUorui  providing  for 
inhuman  day's  work  on  accoittU 
of  its  notorious  excessiveness,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  work. 

(b)  Stipulations  providing  for 
a  wage  rate  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  of  Conciiiation  and 
Arintration  is  not  remunerative. 
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(c)  Stipidatums  providing  for  a 
term  (^  more  than  one  week  h^ore 
the  payment  of  wages. 

(d)  SHpvlaHona  prooidirm  for 
the  aaai^ing  of  pUuxe  of  amuee- 
ment,  eating  places,  cafes,  taverns, 
saloons  or  shops  for  the  payment 
of  wagea,  when  employees  of  such 
egtablishments  are  not  iTWolved. 

(e)  Stipul/UioTia  involving  a  di- 
rect or  indirect  obligation  to  pur- 
cAose  articles  of  consumption  in 
specified  shops  or  places. 

(J)  Stipulations  permitting  the 
reterUion  of  usages  by  way  of  fines. 

(g)  Stipulations  constituting  a 
waiver  on  Ike  part  of  Ike  workman 
of  the  iTidemnities  to  whick  ke  may 
become  entitled  by  reason  of  labor 
accidents  or  occupaUondl  diseases, 
damages  for  breach  of  contract,  or 
for  discharge  from  work. 

(h)  All  other  stipulations  im- 
plying the  waiver  of  any  right , 
vested  in  the  workman  by  labor 
laws. 

XXVIli.  The  law  skall  decide 
what  property  constitutes  the  fam- 
ily patrimony.  These  goods  shall 
be  inalienable  arid  skaU  not  be 
mortgaged,  nor  attacked,  and  may 
be  bequeathed  with  simplified 
formalities  tn  the  suecesaion  pro- 
ceedings. 

XXIX.  Institutions  of  popular 
insurance^  estoMished  for  old  age, 
ndmess,  life,  unemployment,  acci- 

"  In  tb«  desire  to  odlieTe  as  cIomI^ 
OS  poaeible  to  the  origitial,  the  tcnn 
"popuUr  iiuunnce"  has  bom  used. 
It  vould  Mem,  howerer.  that  in  m&king 
use  of  the  expreeeioii  "Stguros  Poptt- 
larti,"  it  was  intended  to  oonver  the 
foU  connotation  of  Uie  tenn  "Social 
Insunutoe."  {See  "Sooial  Inauianoe," 
Sta^,  l«ip.) 
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Of  General  Provisions 
Art.  117.  All  powers  not  ex- 
pressly vested  by  thia  Consti-- 
tution  in  the  Federal  authorities 
are  understood  to  be  reserved  to 
the  States. 

Art.  118.  No  person'sball  hold 
at  the  same  time  two  Federal 
offices  or  one  Federal  and  one 
State  elective  office;  if  elected  to 
two,  he  shall  choose  between 
them. 

Art.  119.  No  payment  shall 
be  made  which  is  not  included 
in  the  budget  or  authorised  by  a 
law  subsequent  to  the  same. 

Art.  120.  The  President  of 
the  Republic,  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Representatives 
and  other  public  officials  of  the 
Federation  who  are  chosen  by 
popular  election  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services, 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Federal    Treasury    and    deter- 
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dent  and  others  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, are  considered  of  social 
utUUy;  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  shall  therefore  en^ 
courage  the  organizeOion  of  insH- 
tulions  of  thia  character  in  order  to 
instill  and  inculaUe  ■popular  hab- 
its of  thrift. 

XXX.  Cotyperaiive  associations 
for  the  construction  of  cheap  and 
sanitary  dwelling  houses  for  work' 
men  shall  likewise  be  considered 
of  social  utility  whenever  these 
properties  are  designed  to  be 
acquired  in  ownership  by  the 
workmen  unthin  specified  periods. 

TITLE  VII 

Of  General  Provisiotu 
Art.  124.     [Identical] 


Art.  125.     [Identical] 


Art.  126.     [Identical] 


Art.  127.  The  President  of 
the  Republic,  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Representatives 
and  Senators  and  other  public 
officials  of  the  Federation  who 
are  chosen  by  popular  election 
shall  receive  a  compensation  for 
their  services,  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Treasury  . 
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mined  by  law.  This  compensa- 
tion may  not  be  waived,  and 
any  law  increasing  or  decreasing 
it  shall  have  no  effect  during  the 
period  for  which  the  functionary 
holds  office. 

Art.  121.  Every  public  offi- 
cial, without  excep^on,  shall, 
before  entering  on  the  diacbai^e 
of  hie  duties,  take  an  oath  to 
mnintjtin  this  constitution  and 
the  laws  arising  hereimder. 

Art.  122.  In  time  of  peace  no 
military  authorities  shall  exer- 
cise ot^er  functions  than  those 
bearing  direct  relation  to  mili- 
tary discipline.  No  permanent 
military  posts  shall  be  estab- 
lished other  tha^n  in  castles,  forts 
and  arsenals  depending  directly 
upon  the  Federal  Government, 
or  in  camps,  barracks,  or  depots, 
established  outside  of  inhabited 
places  for  the  stationing  of 
troops. 

Art.  123.  The  Federal  au- 
thorities shall  have  exclusive 
power  to  exercise,  in  matters  of 
religious  worship  and  outward 
ecclesiastic  forms,  such  inter- 
vention as  by  law  authorised. 

Article  1.  The  church  and 
the  state  are  independent  of  each 
other.  Congress  shall  not  enact 
laws  establishing  or  forbidding 
any  religion. 

Art.  2.  Marriage  is  a  civil 
contract.  Marriage  and  all 
other  acts  relating  to  the  civil 
status  of  persons  shall  appertain 
to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  authorities  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  provided  by  law, 
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and  determined  by  law.  This 
compensation  may  not  be  waived, 
and  any  law  increasing  or  de- 
creasing it  shall  have  no  effect 
during  the  period  for  which  the 
functionary  holds  office. 

Art.  128.  Every  public  offi- 
cial, without  exception,  shall, 
before  entering  on  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  make  an  (^rma~ 
tion  to  maintain  this  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  arising  there- 
under. 

Art.  129.    [Identical] 


Art.  130.  The  Federal  author- 
ities shall  have  power  to  exer- 
cise in  matters  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  outward  ecdesiastical 
forms  such  intervention  ae  by 
law  authorized.  All  other  offi- 
cials shall  act  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Federal  authorities. 

The  Congress  shall  not  enact 
any  law  establiehing  or  forbid- 
ding any  religion  whatsoever. 

Marriage  is  a  civil  contract. 
Marriage  and  all  other  acts  relat- 
ing to  the  civil  status  of  indi- 
viduals shall  appertain  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
authorities  in  the  manner  and 
form  by  law  provided,  and  they 
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and  they  shall  have  the  force 
and  validity  given  to  them  by 
said  lavs. 

Art.  3.  No  religious  institu- 
Hiions  shall  acquire  real  estate  or 
capital  secured  by  mortgage  on 
the  same,  except  only  in  the 
case  set  forth  in  article  27  of  the 
Constitution. 

Art.  4.  A  simple  promise  to 
tell  the  truth  and  to  comply 
with  obligations  entered  into, 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  re- 
li^ous  oath  with  all  its  effects 
and  penalties.  [Article«  1-4  are 
amendmentt  of  September  95, 
iS7S.] 
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shall  have  the  force  and  validity 
^ven  them  by  said  laws. 

A  simple  promise  to  tell  the 
truth  and  to  comply  with  obli- 
gations contracted  shall  subject 
the  promisor,  in  the  event  of  a 
breach,  to  the  penalties  estab- 
lished therefor  by  law. 

The  law  recognizee  no  jvruiie<U 
peraoncUiiy  in  the  religioiu  ineii- 
txUione  kju/wn  ae  churches. 

Minietera  of  religiout  creeds 
shall  be  considered  as  persons 
exercising  a  profession,  arid  shall 
be  dire^y  svhjet^  to  the  laws 
enaded  on  the  matter . 

The  State  legislatures  ahaU 
have  the  exdusive  power  of  deter- 
mining the  maximum  number  of 
miniaiers  of  religious  creeds,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  local- 
ity. Only  a  Mexican  by  birth 
may  be  a  minister  of  any  rdigioue 
creed  in  Mexico. 

No  ministers  of  rdigious  creeds 
shaU,  either  in  public  or  private 
meetings,  or  in  ads  of  worship  or 
religioue  propaganda,  criticise  the 
futuiamenial  laws  of  the  country, 
the  aidhoritiea  in  particular  or  Oie 
Government  in  general;  they  shall 
have  no  vote,  nor  be  eligil^  to 
office,  nor  shall  they  be  e^Hled  to 
assemble  for  politiail  purposes. 

Before  dedicating  n€W  temples 
of  worahip  for  public  use,  per- 
mission shall  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  {Oo- 
bernacion);  (Ae  opinion  of  the 
Governor  of  the  respective  State 
shall  be  previously  heard  on  the 
subject.  Every  place  of  worship 
shall  have  a  person  charged  with 
its  care  and  maintenance,  who 
akaU  be  legally  responsible  for 
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the  faithfvi  performance  of  Vie 
laies  on  religious  t^servances  with- 
in the  said  place  of  worship,  and 
for  aU  the  objects  used  for  purposes 
of  worship. 

The  caretaker  of  each  place  of 
pvblic  worship,  together  with  ten 
citizens  of  the  place,  shaU  prompUy 
advise  the  municipal  authorities 
as  to  the  person  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  said  place  of  worship. 
The  outgoing  minister  shaU  in 
every  instance  give  notice  of  any 
change,  for  which  purpose  he  shail 
be  accompanied  by  the  incoming 
minister  and  ten  other  citizens  of 
the  place.  The  municipal  author- 
ities, under  penalty  of  dismissal 
andfiTie,  not  exceeding  1,000  -pesos 
for  each  breaxh,  shall  he  respon- 
sible for  the  exact  performance  of 
this  prottision;  they  shall  keep  a 
register  of  the  places  of  worship 
and  another  of  (Ae  caretakers 
thereof,  subject  to  the  same  penally 
as  above  provided.  The  munici- 
pal authorities  shall  likewise  give 
notice  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  through  the  State  Govertt- 
or,  of  any  permission  to  open  to 
Vie  puiltc  use  a  new  place  of  ujor- 
ship,  as  weU  as  of  any  change  in 
the  caretakers.  Gifts  of  personalty 
may  he  received  in  Vie  irUerior  of 
places  of  public  worship. 

Under  no  condtHons  shaU  etud~ 
iee  carried  on  in  iratUutions 
devoted  to  Vie  professional  train- 
ing of  ministers  of  religious  creeds 
be  given  credit  or  granted  any 
other  dispensation  of  prwHege 
which  shaU  have  for  it4  purpose 
the  accrediting  of  the  said  studies 
in  official  instiUdions,    Any  at^ 
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thorily  violating  this  provision 
ahaU  be  punished  criminaily,  and 
aU  such  dispensaiion  of  primiege 
he  nuZI  and  void,  and  shaU  in- 
v(didate  wkoUy  and  eniirely  the 
professional  degree  toward  ike 
obtaining  of  which  the  infraction 
of  this  provision  may  in  any  way 
have  contrHniied. 

No  periodical  piAlication  which 
either  by  reason  of  its  program,  its 
tiUe  or  merdy  by  its  general  ten- 
dencies, is  of  a  religious  charader, 
skaU  comment  upon  any  polUical 
affairs  of  the  ruUion,  nor  publish 
any  information  regarding  the  acts 
(^  the  authorities  of  the  country  or  of 
private  individuals,  in  so  far  as  (A« 
latter  have  to  do  wiih  public  affairs. 

Every  kind  of  polUiad  assoeia- 
Uon  whose  name  shaU  hear  any 
word  or  any  indication  relating 
to  any  religious  belief  is  kerfby 
strictly  forbidden.  No  assemblies 
of  any  political  character  shall  be 
held  within  places  of  public  wor- 
ship. 

No  minister  of  any  religious 
creed  may  inherit,  either  on  his 
own  beha^  or  hy  means  of  a 
trustee  or  otherwise,  any  real 
property  occupied  by  any  asso- 
ciation of  rAigious  propaganda  or 
religious  or  charitable  purposes. 
Ministers  of  religious  creeds  are 
incapable  legally  of  inheriting  by 
will  from  ministers  of  the  same 
religious  creed  or  from  any  private 
individital  to  whom  they  are  not 
related  by  blood  xoithin  the  fourth 
degree. 

All  real  and  personal  property 
pertaining  to  the  clergy  or  to 
religious  institutions  shall  be  gov- 
erned, in  so  far  as  their  acquisition 
by  private  parties  is  concerned,  in 
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Art.  124.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fihall  have  exclusive 
power  to  levy  duties  on  mer- 
chandise imported,  exported  or 
passing  in  transit  through  the 
national  territory,  aa  well  as  to 
regulate  at  ell  times,  and  if  nece»- 
sary  to  forbid  for  the  sake  of 
public  Sf^ety  or  for  police  rea- 
sons, the  circulation  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Republic  of  all  kinds 
of  goods,  regardless  of  their 
origin;  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  have  no  power  to 
establish  or  decree  in  the  Federfd 
District  and  Territories  the  taxes 
and  laws  to  which  Clauses  VI 
and  VII  of  Article  iii  refer.  [As 
amended  May  1,  1896.] 

Art.  125.  All  fort«,  barracksi 
warehouses,  and  other  real  prop- 
erty, destined  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  pubUc  service 
or  common  use,  shall  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
authorities,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  which  the  Congress  shall 
issue  on  the  subject;  any  of  these 
establishments  which  may  sub- 
sequently be  acquired  within  the 
territory  of  any  State  shall  like- 
wise be  subject  to  Federal  juris- 
diction, provided  consent  thereto 
sh^  have  been  obtained  from 
the  respective  State  le^lature. 
[As  amended  October  SI,  1901.\ 

Art.  126.  This  Constitution 
and    the   laws    of   the    United 


1817 
conformity  with  Article  S7  cf  this 
Constitution. 

No  trial  by  jury  shall  ever  be 
granted  for  the  infraction  of  any 
of  the  preceding  provisions. 

Art  131.  [Identical,  with  ex- 
ception <ii  the  references  which 
in  the  1917  text  are  to  "Clauses 
VI  and  Vn  of  Art  117."] 


Art.  132.     [Identical] 


Art.  133.    [Identical] 
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States  of  Mexico  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  hereof  and 
all  treaties  made  or  which  shall 
be  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress, shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  And  the  judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  by 
this  Constitution  and  by  these 
laws  and  treaties,  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 


Art.  134.  Bids  ahall  "be  caOed 
for  on  all  contracta  which  the 
Oovemment  may  have  oceanon 
to  evier  into  for  the  execution  of 
any  public  works;  these  bids  shall 
be  submitted  under  seal  and  shaU 
only  be  opened  puWtdy. 


Of  the  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution 
Art.  127.  The  present  Con- 
stitution may  be  added  to  or 
amended.  No  amendment  or 
addition  shall  become  part  of  the 
Constitution  until  agreed  to  by 
the  Congress  of  the  Union  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  and  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  State  legislatures. 
The  Congress  shall  count  the 
votes  of  the  le^latures  and 
make  the  declaration  that  the 
amendments  or  additions  have 
been  adopted. 


Of  the  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution 
Art.  135.     [Identical] 
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Of  the  iTiviolability  of  the  Con-     Of  the.  Inviolability  <^  the  Con- 


atUittion 
Art.*  128.  This  Constitution 
tihell  not  lose  its  force  and  vigor, 
even  though  its  observance  be 
interrupted  by  rebeUion.  In 
c&se  that  through  any  public 
disturbance  a  Government  con- 
traxy  to  the  principlea  which  it 
sanctions  be  establlBhed,  ite  force 
shall  be  restored  so  soon  as  the 
people  shall  n&ia  their  liberty, 
and  those  who  have  participated 
in  the  Govnmment  emanating 
from  the  rebellion  or  have  coop- 
erated with  it  shall  be  tried  m 
accordance  with  its  provisions 
and  with  the  laws  arising  under  it. 


Art.  136.     [Identical] 


TRANSrrOBT  ARTICLE 

The  present  Constitution  shall 
be  published  at  once  and  sworn 
to  with  the  greatest  solemnity 
throughout  the  whole  Republic; 
but  its  provisions,  except  those 
rating  to  the  election  of  the 
supreme  powers,  Federal  and 
State,  sh^  not  go  into  effect 
until  the  sixteenth  of  September 
next,  when  the  First  Congress, 
under  the  Constitution,  shall 
meet.  On  and  after  that  date 
the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court,  who  shall  continue  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  imtil 
their  successors  are  constitu- 
tionally elected  and  enter  into 
the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
shall  act  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
stitution. 


TBANSITOBT  ABTICLBB 

Article  1.  This  Constitution 
shall  be  published  at  once  and  a 
Bolenm  affirmation  made  to  de- 
fend and  enforce  it  throughout 
the  Republic;  but  its  provisions, 
except  those  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  supreme  powers, 
Federal  and  State,  shall  not  go 
into  effect  uniil  the  first  day  of 
May,  1917,  at  which  time  the 
ConaOtutional  Congress  shall  be 
solemnly  convened  and  the  oath 
of  office  taken  by  the  citizen  choeen 
at  iiie  forthcoming  elections  to  dis- 
charge the  dviies  of  President  of 
the  RepiAlic. 

The  provisions  of  Clauw  V  of 
Ariide  8B  shaU  not  be  applicable 
in  the  eleclums  to  be  eailed  in 
accordance  with  Article  S  of  the 
Transitory  Articles,  nor  ahall  ac- 
tive service  in  the  army  act  at  a 
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Given  at  the  Hall  of  sessione  of 
Congress  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
on  the  fifth  of  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  the  thir- 
ty-seventh of  the  Independence. 
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diaqualificaiion  for  the  office  of^ 
Te-preaeniaivDe  or  senator,  pro- 
vided the  candidate  ekall  not  have 
active  command  of  troops  in  the 
respective  electoral  distriii. 

Nor  ahail  the  Becretariea  nor 
tuaittant  secretaries  of  execu- 
tive departments  be  disqualified 
from  eUdion  to  the  next  Federal 
Congress,  provided  they  shall  de- 
finitively resign  from  office  on  or 
before  the  day  on  which  the  respect- 
ive call  is  issued. 

Art.  2.  The  person  charged 
with  the  executive  power  of  the 
Nation  shaU  immediately,  upon 
the  publication  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, coil  for  elections  to  fill  the 
Federal  offices;  he  shaU  see  that 
these  elections  he  held  so  that 
Congress  may  be  constituted  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  in  order  thai 
it  may  count  the  votes  cast  in  the 
presidential  elections  and  make 
known  the  name  of  the  person  who 
has  been  elected  PresiderU  of  tha 
Republic;  this  shall  be  done  in 
order  thcU  the  provimons  of  the 
foregoing  article  may  be  complied 
with. 

Art.  3.  The  next  eoastituUonal 
term  shall  be  computed,  in  the  case 
of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
from  the  first  of  September  last, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  from  the  first  (^ 
December,  1916. 

Art.  4.  Senators  vho  in  the 
coming  election  shall  be  daasi- 
fied  as  "even"  shcdl  serve  only 
two  years,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
may  be  renewed  by  half  every  two 
years. 

Art.  5.  The  Congress  shall  in 
the  month  of  May  next  choose  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
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order  that  this  tribunal  may  be 
conOituted   on   the  firtt   day   of 
June,  1917. 

In  these  dectiona,  Artide  96 
shall  not  govern  in  so  far  as  the 
candidates  proposed  by  the  State 
Legislatures  are  conoemed;  bttt 
those  chosen  shall  he  designtUed 
for  the  first  term  of  two  years 
prescribed  by  Artide  94- 

Art.  6.  The  Congress  shaU 
meet  in  extraordinary  session  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1917, 
to  act  as  an  electoral  college,  for 
the  computing  of  the  boUote  and 
the  detarminaHon  ^  the  election 
of  President  of  the  Republic,  at 
which  time  it  shall  rruUte  known 
the  results;  it  shall  likewise  enact 
ike  organic  law  of  the  Circuit  and 
District  Courts,  the  organic  law 
<4  the  Tribunals  of  the  Federal 
District  artd  Territories,  in  order 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
may  immediately  appoint  the 
Inferior  and  Superior  District 
and  Circuit  Judges;  at  the  same 
session  the  Congress  shall  choose 
the  Superior  Judges  and  Judges 
of  First  Instance  of -the  Federal 
District  and  Territories,  and  shoR 
also  enact  all  laws  submitted  by 
the  Executtpe,  The  Circuit  and 
District  Judges  arid  the  Superior 
and  Inferior  Judges  of  the  Fed- 
eral Dufrict  and  Territories  shall 
take  ogiee  not  later  than  the  first 
day  of  July,  1917,  at  which  time 
stuh  as  shall  have  been  temporarily 
appointed  by  the  person  now 
barged  with  the  executive  power 
of  the  TuUion  shaU  cease  to  act. 

Art.  7.  For  this  occasion  only, 
the  votes  for  the  offijx  of  Senator 
ahaU  be  counted  by  the  Board  of 
the  First  ElectorcU  District  qf  earn 
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State  or  of  the  Federal  DidrtW 
wkiek  shall  be  inetitvUd  for  the 
counting  of  Ike  votes  of  Represent- 
otives.  This  Board  shfdl  istue 
(Ae  respective  credentials  to  the 
Senators-elect. 

Art.  8.  The  Supreme  Court 
shall  decide  all  pendinu  petitions 
of  "amparo,"  in  accordance  tnih 
Vie  laws  at  present  in  force. 

Art.  9.  The  First  Chief  (^  the 
ContHtmtionalisi  Army,  charged 
vnth  Vie  executive  power  of  the 
Nation,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
issue  Vie  electoral  law  according 
to  which,  on  this  occasion,  the  elec- 
tions to  fiU  the  various  Federal 
ofices  shall  be  held. 

Art.  10.  All  persons  who  shall 
have  taken  part  in  the  Oovem~ 
ment  emanating  from  the  rebellion 
agatTist  the  legitimate  government 
cf  Vie  RepvMic,  or  who  may  have 
given  aid  to  the  said  rdteUion  and 
later  taken  up  arms  or  held  any 
office  or  comnUsBton  of  Vie  fac- 
tions which  have  opposed  the 
constitutionalist  government,  shall 
be  tried  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  at  present  in  force,  unless 
Viey  shall  have  been  previously 
pardoned  by  the  said  constituiion- 
alist  government. 

Art.  11.  UnlU  such  lime  as 
Vie  Congress  of  the  Union  and  the 
(State  LegisUdures  shall  legislate 
on  the  agrarian  and  labor  prob- 
lems, the  bases  established  by  this 
Constitution  for  the  said  laws 
shall  be  put  into  force  throughout 
Vie  Republic. 

Art.  12.  All  Mexicans  who 
shall  kwe  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
the  consHtutiOTialiat  army  ana 
their  children  and  widows  and  aU 
other    persons    who    shall    have 
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rendered  service  to  Oie  cause  of 
the  revolution,  or  to  public  in- 
strwHon,  shall  be  preferred  in  the 
acquieiiion  of  lots  to  which  Article 
£7  refert,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  rebates  as  the  lato  shall 
determine. 

Art.  13.  AU  debts  contracted 
by  working  men  on  account  <^ 
work  up  to  the  date  of  this  Con- 
stitution with  masters,  their  sub- 
ordinates and  agents,  are  hereby 
declared  wholly  and  entirely  dis- 
charged. ' 

Art.  14,  The  Departments  of 
JitsHce  and  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Fine  Arts  are  hereby  obol- 
ished. 

Art.  15.  The  eitieen  at  present 
charged  with  the  executive  power 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  the 
law  of  civil  responsibility  appli- 
cable to  aU  promoters,  accomplices 
and  abettors  of  the  offenses  com- 
mitted against  the  constitutioruil 
order  in  the  month  of  February, 
191S,  and  against  the  Constitu- 
tionalist OovemmeTit. 

Art.  16.  The  C<m8titutional 
Congress  in  the  regular  period  of 
sessions,  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
September  of  the  present  year, 
shall  issue  all  the  organic  laws 
of  the  Cortstiiuiion  which  may  md 
have  been  already  issued  in  the 
extraordinary  session  to  which 
Transitory  Artide  number  6  re- 
fers; and  it  shall  give  preference 
to  Ote  laws  relating  to  persontd 
guarantees  and  to  Articles  SO,  SS, 
SS,  35,  S6,  38,  107  ofwi  the  latter 
part  of  Article  ill  of  this  Cori^ 
stituUon. 

Signed  iU  Quer&aro  de  Arteaga, 
January  SI,  1917. 
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Art.  S,  Line  f — teadar.  It  should  be  iiot«d  in  this  connection  that  public 
instruction  imparted  in  the  public  soboob  of  Mexico  for  the  past  thirty  yeaxa 
hae  been  largely  domin&ted  by  the  poaitivist  theoriee  of  Augiute  Comte,  as 
applied  by  Dr.  Gabino  Barrera,  a  not«d  Mexiean  educator. 

Art.  S,  Line  B — ■primary.  The  educational  system  in  Meidoo  is  patUmed  in 
the  main  after  the  French.  There  are,  accordingly,  no  high  schools  as  these  exist 
in  the  United  Sta.t«e.  Primary  instruction  is  Kvulated  by  the  fednal  govem- 
ment  in  the  fedwal  district  and  territories  and  by  the  states,  and  is  geneially 
subdivided  into  lower  C"«te««ntoI")  ooverina  four  yeera  and  highw  C"«wperior"5, 
oomprisinK  the  fifth  and  mxtk  yesxs.  From  here  pupils  graduate  to  the  "  Gacuela 
Macional  Preftaretoria" — an  institution  whose  cnmeuliun  embraces  hi^  school 
BJtd  collet^te  studies  as  nven  in  the  United  Stat«fi — prior  to  entering  l£e  larofe*- 
sional  schoola  of  law,  medicine,  engineering,  etc. 

An.tl,Linei<mdATl.7S,  F/,  5— Puftltc  Attorney  "Mintjrfflno  Pitttoo."  As 
it  exists  today,  this  institution  dates  back  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  duty 
is  to  see  that  the  Uw  is  carried  out.  and  it  is,  theoretically  at  least,  independent 
of  the  judiciary.  An  important  cnaracteristic  is  that  it  doss  not  require,  as  in 
the  common  law,  any  indictment  or  complaint  before  acting.  Its  most  importwat 
function  is  in  cmninal  caaee  where  it  is  oound  to  proeecute  all  criminal  offenoee, 
excepting  only  certain  offenoee  of  a  personal  nature,  such  as  slander,  adultery, 
etc.  In  civil  suits,  its  powers  ate  more  restrict«d  and  discretionary,  althou^ 
it  is  called  upon  to  intervene  in  oases  involving  status,  minors,  bankruptcies,  etc. 
In  a  word,  it  represents  society. 

Art.  t^,  Line  7 — diidiarging  in  one  intUaue.  This  ancient  piactice  differed  from 
the  Scottish  verdict  of  "  not  provMi,"  whuv  only  moral  stigma  attached,  in  that 
a  reasonable  presumption  of  guilt  in  first  instance  rendered  the  accused  liable  to 
a  second  trial  if  furtUM  evidence  developed  lattr. 

AtI.  S7,  Line  6~Pvhlic  Vlility.  While  the  term  "pubUc  utility"  may  be 
somewhat  misleading,  it  is  felt  that  "publicuse"  may  be  even  ntoreso.  The  same 
expression  ("For  eatua  de  uMidad  pabiica")  is  to  be  found  in  the  1857  Constitu- 
tion, and  has  always  bem  iateri»eted  b^  the'oourts  of  Mexico  in  the  sense  of  public 
intanMl,  as  in  the  case  of  land  expropriated  for  the  surface  work  of  a  mine,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  importance  that  may  attach  to  the  changes  made  in  the  1917  t«xt, 
th«  origmal  ^tanish  in  each  case  is  given : 

"Art.  27.  La  propiedad  de  la*  permnat  no  puede  ler  oeupada  tin  au  ocnsen- 
timUrUo.Hncpareoiuadeut^dodpMitaypreifiaiTidemniiaciin''  (1867). 

"Art.  27.  .  .  .  Etta  (la  propiedad  privada)  no  podrd  ter  expropiada  tino 
par eaiaa  de  uttiidad pSAica  y  mediante  indemniiaeidn"  (1917). 

Art.  S7,  Line  SS—Deereeof  Jamiary  6, 19S6.  This  decree,  promulgated  by  Cor- 
ransa  under  this  date,  declares  null  and  void  all  alienations  of  lands,  wat^and 
forests  made  by  the  Mexican  govenunent  or  any  inferior  authorities  thereof  after 
December  1,  1876  which  shall  have  iU^ally  comprised  properties  formerly  be- 
longing to,  or  occupied  by,  Indian  communal  settlements.  The  decree  furUier 
grants  these  settlements  the  right  to  demand  the  restoration  of  these  propolies, 
and  provides  that  the  case  be  heard  before  the  agrarian  commissions  or  otner  ad- 
ministrative auUiorities,  without  any  judicial  recourse  whatsoever,  esc«it  only 
to  demand  the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  in  case  the  decision  ordering  such  resto- 
ration be  later  invalidated  by  the  courts. 

Art.  87,  I,  Line  IS — Ztme.  The  principle  restricting  the  right  of  foreuners 
to  acquire  real  property  within  certain  lonee  dates  back  many  years  and  has  found 
expression  in  several  legislative  enactments,  among  others  the  Mining  Law  of 
which  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 1910.  The  text  of  the  1917  Constitution 
broadens  considerably  Uie  scope  of  these  limitations.  The  general  rule  hitherto 
obtaining  in  Mexico  had  been  that  foreigners  might  acquire  real  property  within 
the  prohibited  sonss  on  obtaining  special  permission  from  the  executive^  but 
the  new  oonstituldonal  provision  establishes  a  principle  of  absolute  prohibitifxi. 
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^ , I  tbe  third  or 

worldly  onkn.  Fnnciseaa,  Ebininican,  etc;  but  it  is  uppftreotly  sufficientl}' 
Bweeping  to  emnace  Bocietiea  of  tlte  laity  not  neoeBflarily  bound  by  religiouB  vows, 
SB  for  instuioe,  the  Knighta  of  Columbua  in  the  United  States,  iod  even  persoas 
eo'ving  in  any  religious  eeremony,  such  as  Mjolytes,  etc. 

Art.  S7,  VII,  lAtu  S8—Imu  cfJwM  tS,  1SS6.  This  Doeuun  is  known  m  the 
"disamortisation  law. "  It  provided  for  uie  taking  of  tbe  numeioua  real  proper- 
ties (landed estates,  buildingi,  etc.)  belon^ioA  toconventaandotherrdigiouBcoin- 
muuities,  Indian  settteinents,  etc.,  and  their  dupositton  amoiu  private  individuals. 
This  was  effected  in  various  ways,  as  lot  example  by  adjutfioating  these  propei- 
tiee  among  the  tenants,  who  were,  however,  held  to  acknowledge  an  indei>tednees 
for  thnr  value  and  to  pay  the  prior  ownet  an  annual  interest,  with  the  right  of  re- 
demption. In  Qta  abseaoe  (M  a  tenant,  the  properties  were  auctioned  and  the 
purtJutser  assumed  an  obligation  in  favor  of  the  ownw,  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
The  law  in  question  contained  many  other  provisions,  but  theee  suffice  to  sbow 
tbe  important  place  it  occupies  in  the  law  of  real  property  in  Meodco.  ' 

Art.  97,  VII  (/).  Although  this  section  embodies  prinoiplee  very  similar  to  the 
"honMstead"laws,it  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  use  this  eitpresnon.  The 
juridical  ooncaition  of  the  "homestead"  has  no  exact  i^Uca  in  ttie  civil  law, 
while  the  analogous  term  "patrimonium"  embraces  more  than  the  common 
law  "homestead. 

Art.  «7,  VII,  Lint  8 — 1876.  This  year  marks  tbe  beginning  of  the  first  pree- 
tdraitial  t^m  of  General  Forfirio  Diai,  which  brought  the  firat  la^e  influx  of 
foreign  oapitaL 

Art.  SS  <4  I8i7.  This  wording  follows  the  underlying  principles  of  the  1857 
Constitution,  with  the  important  change  of  the  class  of  aliens  atfected.  Bv  the 
1857  Constitution  expulsion  was  possible  only  in  the  case  of  "undesirable"  (  per- 
mewsM")  aliens,  white  the  1917  text  makee  Ibe  provinon  applicable  to  any  alien 
whose  preeence  tbe  executive  may  deem  "inexpedient"  ('  ineoruieniente  ). 

Art.  7t,  XXIV—Offioet^  tkeComptrctUmftheTTtimaT/.  The  "Contaduria 
Mayor,"  established  by  the  act  of  June  6,  1004,  is  a  bureau  directly  dep«aident 
upon  tne  House  of  Representatives.  Its  purpose  is  to  Bxamine  and  audit  the 
aooounte  submitted  by  tbe  Treasurer  of  the  Nation.  The  office  extends  its  audit 
even  to  the  acts  of  secretaries  of  executive  departmente,  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  expenditure  of  publio  funds.     If  it  is  proved  that  the  expenditure  was 


functionary  so  that  the  conespondini;  liability  may  be  exact«d.  The  House  of 
Repreeentatives  finally  passes  upon  sJl  govemmenbil  e:g>endituree,  on  the  basis 
of  the  report  submitted  Dy  the  ' '  Contaduria  Mayor. " 

Art.  107 — Amparo.  This  unique  feature  of  Mexican  jurisprudence  combines 
the  easuitial  elements  of  the  extraordinary  writs  of  hobecu  eorput,  otrOorari  tmd 
mandamus.  It  is  a  federal  procedure  deeiDied  to  give  immediate  redress  when 
any  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  man  are  infringed  by  any  authority,  irrespective 
of  category,  or  to  excuse  the  obedi«ice  of  a  law  or  decree  which  has  invaded  the 
federal  or  local  sphere.  Its  uae  is  most  extensive,  embracing  minors,  pMw>ns 
absent  abroad  acting  through  a  "next  friend,"  corporations,  etc.  An  important 
feature  is  that  it  merely  gives  redrees  to  a  specific  person  or  entity,  and  never 
makes  any  general  statement  of  law.  It  could,  hence,  never  declare  a  law  un- 
constitutional, though  it  would  give  immediate  relief,  so  soon  as  the  law  in  ques- 
tion acted  upon  any  person. 

Art.  ISO — Interior.  Although  the  term  "Gobemacidn"  is  correctly  translated 
by  "Interior,"  it  should  be  noted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  these  executive  depart- 
ments in  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  wholly  different.  To  "  Gobemacidn  " 
pertain  ail  matters  of  relationship  between  the  fedmal  and  state  governments, 
elections,  etc. 
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AH.  190.  11ie"La]r«id«Bcfoniia"ecHiBtitut«ftgroupof  orpnicUwBwfaidit 
M  their  name  indioatM,  simod  to  bfinc  aboat  e«rU>iti  aoaal  nhaaa,  foccotoat 
onong  which  wu  the  complete  aqMntion  of  dnirdi  and  atate.  The^  lepwent 
the  outgmrtb  of  that  movancDt,  one  of  wboae  ducf  manifcstationa  waa  the  Coo- 
atttntion  of  1867,  altbqo^  not  incorponted  in  that  document,  lite  moat  impor- 
taat  aad  TBdieal  provisiona  erf  theae  laws  wen  enacted  in  18S9  while  the  liberal 
GoTwnment  waa  eatabliabed  at  Vera  Cnu.  Thej  were  eonaoUdated  into  a  sbigle 
law  eoaeted  dnrina  the  preadeocy  of  Sebastian  Lodo  de  Tejada,  under  date  of 
December  14,  1874.  Its  proriaioiia  fonn  tiie  basii  of  artielea  3,  S,  portwusof  27, 
and  Art.  130  of  the  Constitution  of  1917,  but  manjr  sweeping  innoratione  have 
been  intioduced. 
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